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ASPEN  COURT. 

AJCD  WHO   LOST   AND   WHO    WON   IT. 

^  ^alt  of  our  iJ^tun  ^(mr. 

By  SnrRLET  Brooks, 
AOTVOfe  or  "miss  violet  and  uea  orrcKB." 


CBAPTKH    XXXI. 
A    XAVAOn    AMD    HIS   GOOSE. 

Tni!  young  Udies  of  Anpen  Court,  once  more  at  lionie,  where, 
br  the  way,  their  reception  by  the  Eurl  of  Rookbxiry  was  so 
E^ulv  iu  \t%  cwrncst  auxiety  irnd  regret,  that  their  iudignation, 
poor  things,  had  no  chance  whatever  agaiust  his  sympathy,  Ber- 
zmjtI,  after  ■  brief  cotzocil  with  Mrs.  Wilmsluw,  determiued  to 
iTtam  to  town  and  concert  same  measures  with  Mr.  Molesworth 
tot  the  better  securing  the  comfort  of  the  poor  mother.  lie 
Karody  took  the  pains  to  coutiime  the  pretext  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  Molesworth  at  Aspen,  and  departed  without 
tioabliDe  himself  with  any  formal  adieu  to  the  master  of  the 
hMue.  His  feeling  as  regarded  Wilmslow,  hitherto  one  of  con- 
tampt  and  disUke,  was  deepening  into  a  detestation,  a<,^ainst 
irlttcb  he  itnigglcd  in  vain,  for  it  was  against  Carlyon's  rule  to 
pfc  way  to  passions  likely  to  be  troublesome.     Hut  he  was  at 

I     the  time  of  life  when  one  talks  of  rules.    Some  years  later  he  will 

I     follow  without  talking  of  them. 

^^^^  Emma  bade  him  good-bye  with  a  frank  expression  of  regret,  and 

^Hpttle  Amy  cried,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  his  promise  to 
retara.  But  Kate  took  a  calm,  and  somewhat  rcsen-fd  farewell 
of  him,  for  which  coldness  Amy,  after  he  had  gone,  scolded  her 
heartily,  and  Kate  submitted  to  the  reproof  with  a  strange  meek- 
iKsa,  lojiaiag  the  orator  now  and  then,  but  making  no  defence. 

Carlyon'fl  first  instinct,  on  reaching  London,  was  to  hurry  to 
hia  chunben,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  information  as 
to  Lilian's  place  of  residence.  But  out  of  the  array  of  letters 
ranged  in  triple  file  down  his  desk  by  his  laundress's  care,  not  one 
vaafinra  Miss  Trevelyan.  He  hastened  to  St.  Alban's  Place,  in 
the  hope  of  learning  from  Ueywood  where  Lilian  was,  but  the 
priest  had  left  town,  and  his  return  was  uncertain.  After  some 
meditation,  Bernard  began  to  grow  indignant,  and  to  ask  himself 
tv  ,  the  perpetually  recurring  one  being  whether  Lilian  had 

•A  '    to   treat    him    in    that   manner.     Brooding   over   his 

V  tV?it  young  lady's  band,  he  gradually  worked  himself  up 

-tr  a  Teiy  reproachful  letter  full  of  hard  things.     But  all 
time  be  wis  inditing  itj  and  pretending  to  himself  that  he 
<»ii'^iild  u  like  to  sec  her  read  thnt  part — and  that — and  that — 
1  bcbcro  thst  he  wmm  dcrivwg  &  cowardly  pleasure  from  the  rccoV- 
rauxxxr.  ^ 
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lection  that  as  be  did  not  know  her  address  he  could  not  send  the 
letter,  and  that  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep  such  a  document  by 
Imn,  it  must  go  into  the  fire — which  it  did.  Love  ought  to 
be  better  friends  with  Time  than  he  is,  considering  how  much 
time  is  sacrificed  to  love. 

So,  Bernard  could  onlv  wait  and  hope,  in  the  mean  time  dis- 
cussing the  whole  question  with  himself  at  all  convenient  and 
inconvenient  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  before  he  got  up,  he  usually  considered  his  case 
hopeless,  and  Lilian  a«  lost  to  him,  but  when  he  came  out,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  a  bright  clear  day,  and  he  could  walk  with  a 
spriuging  step  and  inhale  fresh  air,  he  used  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  though  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  love,  he  should 
conquer  them.  And  in  the  evening,  and  in  pleasant  society,  where 
everything  around  you  looks  so  smooth  and  prosperous,  be  was 
convinced  that  all  was  actually  right,  that  he  should  soon  meet 
Lilian,  and  that  a  few  words  would  place  them  on  the  old  footing. 
For  eirenmstanees  and  weather  have  more  to  do  with  our  coavic- 
tjoijs  than  strong-minded  people  will  admit. 

It  will  not  surprise  anybody  who  knows  our  fHend  Mr.  Paul 
Chequcrbent,  still  an  involuntary  guest  of  Mr.  Aarons,  to  be  told 
that  just  when  he  began  to  believe  his  affairs  settled,  and  his  re- 
lease at  hand,  lie  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a  rather  large  debt  of 
old  date,  on  which  proceedings  hud  liccn  taken  by  the  creditor, 
but  which  had  gone  to  sleep,  either  from  the  goodnature  of  the 
claimant,  or  his  despair  of  doing  any  good  with  Paul.  He  bad 
been  at  least  as  willing  to  forget  the  matter  as  had  the  other  per- 
son interested,  and  he  had  omitted  it  in  all  his  statements  to  Mt. 
Kether,  but  it  accidentally  came  to  the  ears  of  the  creditor  that 
money  was  being  paid  for  Mr.  Chequerbent's  debts,  and  to  use 
that  gentleman's  own  illustration,  the  obnoxious  party  was  down 
upon  him  like  an  extinguisher.  Something  like  a  hundred  pounds 
was  wanted.  Kether  looked  in  no  way  surprised,  when  Paul,  with 
some  humiliation,  revealed  the  affair,  but  drily  remarked  tliat 
some  people  easily  forgot  auch  things :  it  all  depended  ou  habit. 
Paul,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his  aaN-iaer'a  rcproofa, 
launched  out  into  intense  declamation  against  the  persevering  ma- 
lignity of  creditors. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  said ;  "  T  do  not  wonder  that  the  last  people 
who  translated  the  Bible,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  certain 
prayer.  The  commercial  interest  must  have  been  rising  into  im- 
portance, and  the  old  translation  was  felt  to  be  inapplicable. 
Landed  parties  often  forgive  trespasses,  but  trading  parties  never 
forgive  debtors,  so  the  statement  was  adjusted  in  aceordauce  with 
the  progress  of  society." 

"  The  point  has  not  come  much  under  my  consideration,"  said 
the  Jew,  smiling.  "  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  think  you 
will  got  any  more  help  from  aunts  and  godmothers." 

"  T  am  afraid  not,"  said  Paul.  "  They  would  have  done  more 
at  once,  but  they  arc  precise  old  wgins,  and  will  not  do  a  thing 
jU  hrice,**    As  usuaj^  Bernard  was  summoned. 
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*  I  ihcfoM  like,  of  oonne,  to  gire  you  tlie  money,  old  fellow/'  he 
-jaid ;  "  b«t  I  faaTe  not  got  it^  and  though  I  could  borrow  it,  just 
it  vooJd  not  suit  me  to  be  a  boirowor.    So  I  tell  joii,  fraokly^ 
I  ntut  sacrifice  your  iDtercst  to  my  own/' 
**  Quite  right/'  said  Hr.  Kether,  quietly. 

•Btit^''  fliiul  Carlyon,  "  I  must  help  you,  nnd  I'll  tell  yon  ivhnt 
JwiU  do.  Tbree  or  four  fCRn  ago  I  wnite  n  play.  I  locked  it  up. 
Ibr  I  did  not  think  it  good  enough  to  send  to  a  manngcr.  But  I 
hare  been  into  some  tbeatrts  lately,  and  I  am  certain,  tbat  bad  as 
it  may  be,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  anything  tbev  are  doing 
now.  I  will  offer  it  to  DiUigroat,  and  the  price  ^all  ^imish  your 
citri  cation/* 

*'  DiHigroat  will  pay  you  honourably,"  fcaid  Ketber,  who,  like 
all  liebicwa,  took  a  strong  interest  in  theatrical  matters,  "  but  he 
~  aot  |«j  jou  too  much.     If  you  don't  succeed  with  him,  try 
boa^ior,  who  will  promise  you  n  good  price,  and  pay  you  if  he 
iii*t  belu  it.     I  will  manage  Aim." 

The  (aan  was  agreed  oo,  and  Carlyon'a  piny  was  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Dillijfrtiat.     A  week  pna.se<l,  and  no  acknciwledgineiit  of  the  work 
bciug  rcoeiired,  Bernard  went  to  the  thcfltrc  to  obtain  an  iutenicw, 
,-ife  wn«  daJT  gbuiocd  at  by  the  porter,  and  as  duly  informed  that 
~fr.  DilligYoiat  was  not  there,  and  that  it  was  quite  uncertain  when 
wouM  be  "  down/'  perhaps  not  till  night ;  perhaps  not  at  idl. 
£xiBillafT   (for  the   delivery  of  which  Carlyon  waited   with 
rpatieBce)  baving  been  gone  through,  he  went  ver}'  close  to 
affieud,  ana  allowed  him  to  sec  the  glimmer  of  half-a-erown. 
man  took  not  the  alightest  apparent  notice  of  this  gesture, 
,  added  to  his  previous  communicntion  that  if  Demard  bad  any 
to  lemvc  for  Mr.  Dilligroat,  he  would,  perhaps,  like  to 
'lown.     This  second  formnlaiy  withdrew  Carlyon  from  a 
•  two  or  ihrte  pain,  damp-looking  girls,  hoping  for  an  en- 
Dcnt  in  the  bidlet  or  chorus,  an  engcr-eyed  gentleman,  to 
rhom  an  order  had  been  promised  (and  who  could  not  understand 
bow  hia  friend,  Mr.  Dilligroat  bad  omitted  to  leave  it,  as  he  had 
L  to  fEO  over  to  Clapham  with  it,  before  half-past  four,  to  his  brothcp- 
~A-tav,  information  of  such  deep  interest   to  the  porter  IhBt  it 
ivaUj  made  him  whistle  with  excitement) ;   a  cou])le  of  ear- 
in  ahirt-slecres  and   cloth-caps ;    and   a   beer-boy,   who 
Via  tnccaaa&tly  bringing  in  as  many  pewter  vessels  ns  he  coiUd 
carry,  for  the   painting-room,  and  other  private  departments  of 
the  cstabhshmeut.     Carlyon  was  introduced  into  a  tiny  square 
dmci,  c^ncd  in  front,  where  the  porter  accepted  his  fee,  and  the 
I  fUiCor'a  cvd.  which  he  read  with  grent  care,  and  ditupatchcd  iuto 
bttft  bootc  by  the  first  messenger  who  passed  inwards.     The  official 
■earci'Tv  thooght  it  worth  while  to  reconcile  this  proceeding  with 
bin  -  declaration,  but  murmured  something  nbtmt   Mr. 

Dii^^iiwi.  >  "sometimes  coming  in  at  the  front,"  and  added  a 
Econtemptnoos  reference  to  "those  people  bothering  there."  The 
porter  wts  by  no  means  to  blame  for  these  manocuATcs,  iuasrauch 
as  they  preserved  Mr.  Dilligroat  from  the  sin  of  uttering  a  volley 
oC  the  most  mtease  Aod  compendious  execrations  angry  man  c\cc 
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foamed  forth,  a  process  he  invarialily  went  through  if  the  ball- 
officer  ever  seut  up  anybody  who  had  cither  a  right  or  a  favour  to 
demand  of  the  manager.  By  long  experience,  the  janitor  had  a 
tolerable  guess  at  the  character  of  the  applicants  for  admission, 
and  CarlyoQ  looked  like  neither  actor  wanting  an  engagement, 
hanger-on  wanting  an  order^  tradesman  wanting  money,  or  bailiff 
wanting  Mr.  Dilligroat,  four  classes  of  visitants  eapccially  obnox- 
ious to  the  latter. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  rather  well-dressed,  keen-eyed  person,  of 
good  address,  came  out  and  hastily  examined  Carlyon.  The  Rp> 
pearance  of  the  latter  seemed  to  satisfy  the  inspecting  commia- 
sioncr,  who  made  a  sharp,  decisive  sign  to  liim  to  enter,  a  result 
which  caused  the  poor  girls,  and  the  order-hunter  from  Claphnm, 
to  look  niund  with  as  much  rcproachfulness  as  they  dared  exhibit, 
and  which  brought  another  hurricane  of  whistling  from  the  loyal 
and  imperturbable  Cerberus,  white  Carlyon  was  hurried  along 
certain  dark  passages,  and  introduced  to  the  manager's  room.  The 
occasional  groan  of  n  fiddle,  and  a  clatter  of  Immmers,  were  all  tho 
sounds  he  bad  leisure  to  uotc  iu  bis  progress. 

Mr.  Dilligroat  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man,  who  was  now  becom- 
ing too  large  for  the  stage,  but  whose  strongly  marked  features  must 
have  possessed  considerable  vulgar  beauty  some  years  before.  They 
were,  indeed,  still  pointed  out  as  models,  as  were  his  broad  shoulders 
and  massy  legs,  by  the  female  population  of  the  retail  trading  district 
around  his  theatre,  when  a  special  *'  benefit/'  or  some  managerial 
whim  brought  the  stalwart  director  forward  for  that  night  only. 
He  was  not  a  bad-hcartcd,  nor  even  a  bad-tempered  man;  but  a 
manager's  hand  must  be  against  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?  Glad  to  make  your  acqunint- 
ance,  and  hope  we  shall  sec  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  Sit 
down.  I  shan't  introduce  you  to  this  man,  because  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  rascals  tbnt  ever  lived,  and  who  is  now  adding  to  the 
vast  and  accumulated  mountain  of  his  iniquities,  by  asking  me  six 
and  sixpence  for  a  beast  of  a  goose." 

The  person  whose  private  character  and  precise  business  were 
thus  unfolded  by  the  manager's  eloquent  frankness,  was  a  dirty- 
looking  little  man,  nursing  a  large,  plucked  goose,  which  lay  upon 
a  red  pocket-handkerchief.  He  seemed  very  little  afflicted  at  this 
exposition  of  his  nature,  but  with  humble  and  smihng  face  turned 
to  its  author. 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  air.  It's  worth  every 
penny  of  the  money.  I  Ml  appeal  to  this  gent,"  and  he  held  up  hit 
goose  to  Carlyon,  tenderly  withdrawing  the  corners  of  the  haud- 
kerchief,  as  a  proud  young  mother  exhibits  her  first  baby. 

"  That  geat,  as  you  profanely  term  him,  you  old  Scrabstraw,  will 
shortly  be  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dramatic  authors.  Don't 
poke  your  d —  bird  in  his  face." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,  but  if  I  might  be  so 
bold,"  said  Scrabstraw,  with  the  most  abject  servility. 

"  But  you  might  u't.     What  is  it,  you  old  thief?" 
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*"  I've  Keard  say  a  dramatic  author  slioulcl  know  what '  goose*  is, 
beg^ng  both  your  pardons,  gents." 

"  Are  jou  sufBcienlly  acquaiuted  with  theatrical  slang,  Mr.  Car- 

P^on,  to  know  that  by  'goose'  that  wretched  old  ribiiid  means 
Uabg?  X  tn»t  this  is  the  only  intimacy  you  will  ever  have  with 
the  snide." 

"  I  tn»t  so,"  said  Carlyoiij  laughing,  "  but  that  is  a  souud  sel- 
dom hcsrd  where  you  preside,  Mr.  Dilligroat." 
I  "Natofteu^  I  am  happy  to  say,"  said  the  manager,  "thanks  to 

f  Ae  geatleniOQ  who  furnish  me  with  dramas.  But  one  is  never 
snrv,  and  the  public's  a  rum  beggar,  a  very  rum  beggar,  Mr. 
Carlyon." 

**  Bat  only  feel  liini,  Mr.  Dilligroat,"  broke  in  the  poor  goose- 
farokcr,  or  r&ther  goose-jobber ; — for  there  was  a  complicatiou  of 
iroprictorships  in  the  animal,  including  the  rights  of  a  secretary  of 
m.  gooae-club,  the  tautUurd  of  a  public-huusc  where  the  club  met, 
Bcn^Mtnw's  own  landlord  (to  whom  rent  was  owing)  and  one  of 
the  sBEiie-dnfterB,  who  had  lent  Scrabstraw  a  shilling  fur  the  raffle 
ftt  which  the  goo«c  was  won.  A  reference  to  a  Alaster  in  Chancery 
CDuJd  hardly  bare  ascertained  the  respective  liens  and  qualities  of 
ovncrvhip  in  that  bird." 

"  Keel  the  public,  yon  ancient  miscreant  ?  O,  feel  the  goose," 
nid  Mr.  DUligroat.  "  No,  Scrabstraw,  wc  'U  bring  this  negotia- 
tion to  a  crisis.     A  crown — or  cut." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scrabstraw,  but  It  was  impos- 
jiUe  for  the  most  bomnne  observer  to  wish  them  dried,  as  the  only 
dnacc  of  his  face  ever  being  washed  would  seem  thereby  to  be 
done  away. 

"  Only  feel  him,"  he  sobbed,  the  secretary's  lien,  and  the  pub- 
lic%n'»  claim,  and  bi<i  laudlurd's  demand,  and  the  scene-shiuer's 
due,  aU  crowding  upon  the  poor  jobber's  soul. 

"  If  I  do,  it  will  be  to  knock  off  sixpence,"  said  the  stony. 
beartcd  maiiager.  Scrabstraw  dried  his  eyes  upon  the  disengaged 
portion  oC  Ida  red  handkerchief.  At  this  moment  a  knock  was 
hcftrd. 

"  Come  in,  O  come  in ! "  said  the  manager  in  despairing  fierce- 
ness at  what  he  swore  wan  the  two  hundredth  application  at  bis 
r4Mr.     "O,  you,  Snunk,  well  what  is  it?" 

Mr  Snunk,  the  treasurer,  whispered  his  employer. 
'Of  cooonr  I  shall,"  said  Mr.  DiUigroat,  emphatically.  "Most 
j^.  tncdlr.  I  Biud  so  at  rehearsal,  and  when  I  promise  to  take 
money,  \  always  keep  my  word  honourably.  Knock  it  off  every 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Suuuk,  M  r.  Cnrlyon,  our  treasurer.  I  hope  you 
will  haiTe  to  break  Snuuk's  heart  very  often,  Mr.  Carlyon,  by 
taking  money  from  him." 

Mr.  Snuufi.  looked  ai  if  he  did  not  much  care  about  Mr.  Carlyon, 
cr  anybody  else.  All  he  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  settle  an 
item  in  his  ucounts. 

"  Yes,  Snunk,  off  with  it.     There  are  twelve  young  ladies  in  the 
Wlet,  and  not  one  was  here  on  Tuesday  until  eight  minutes  past 
leu  in  the  moruing.     They  talked  nbout  a  sudden  soaking  raiu 
^ceauag^  mi,  mnd  their  light  drestea,  and  their  fear  of  atanding  Vu 
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wet  clothes  for  four  boun,  and  beiug  ouly  &  fow  miuutcs  after 
time — ail  verj'  fine,  but  it 's  the  system,  the  srstoia.  I  was  hero  at 
ten,  and  surely  my  ballet  ladies  cau  be.  They  had  uot  to  wail  for 
their  carriage,  aa  I  had.  So  knock  otf  sixpence  from  each  of  them 
when  they  come  for  their  eleven  shiUiii^s  on  Saturday,  aud  1  '11  be 
bound  they  'U  be  here  to  time  ueit  call." 

Mr.  Snuuk  disappeared  to  deprive  the  girls,  who  had  fancied, 
once,  that  life  ou  the  stage  was  easier  than  life  in  the  kitchen,  of 
the  price  of  one  day's  dinner.     The  manager  called  after  him. 

"  uou't  let  tltcni  t>end  up  anybody  to  me,  Suuuk.  Say  I  am 
engaged  witb  two  gentlcmcu  aud  a  goose." 

"Only  feel  him,"  resumed  Scrabstniw,  on  this  cue. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobotly  good/'  said  the  manageTf 
"  and  you,  Scrabstraw,  if  you  know  any  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
go  home  and  say  them  in  return  for  the  rain  that  made  my  ballet 
ladies  stand  up,  and  get  wet  through  ten  minutes  later  than  they 
ought.  You  demand  si x-aud-six pence  for  that  skinny,  old,  tough, 
ngly,  lean,  bard,  good-for-nothing  bird.  Well,  you  won't  have 
it." 

At  each  disparaging  epithet,  Air.  Scrabstraw  clasped  his  goose 
closer  to  his  rusty  cont.     "  Ouly  feel  him,"  he  whispered,  humbly. 

"  But,"  continued  \rr.  Dilligroat,  "  I  have  just  fined  twelve  ladies 
sixpence  each.  Twelve  sixpences  is  six  shillings,  which  I  have  thus 
saved.  That  I  will  give  you  for  your  goose.  Take  it  and  be  gone, 
or  be  gone  without  taking  it.     Your  answer,  slave?" 

''Here,  it  is  then,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,"  said  Scrabstraw,  assured 
that  he  should  get  no  better  terms. 

"  Aud  there  is  your  money.  Don't  say  I  never  gave  you  any- 
thing. Wliat  are  you  doiug,  man?  Let  the  handkerchief  alone. 
That's  mine." 

"  The  handkerchief,  do  you  want  that  ?"  suppHcated  Scrabstrair, 
"  Yon  would  never  go  to  use  such  a  handkerchief  as  that." 

"  You  leave  it  alone,  1  tell  you.  I  may  not  use  it  in  the  light 
of  a  handkerchief,  1  grant  you,  but  I  may  as  a  banner,  or  as  a  comic 
tie,  or  a  duster,  or  fifty  things.  Any  how,  it 's  mine,  and  now,  you 
old  avaricious,  hard-deahng  ragamuffin,  get  out,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  your  infamy." 

And  the  goose-jobber  departed,  to  make  up  liis  mystifying 
finance-sheet,  which  was  somewhat  simplified  by  the  scenc-sliitter, 
who  was  lying  in  wait  for  him  outside  the  door,  and  who,  by  me- 
nacing eloquence,  obtained  instant  reimbursement  of  his  venture, 
aud  usurious  beer  besides. 

"  It's  a  good  goose,  Mr.  Carlyoo,  and  as  1  may  say,  got  for 
nothing,"  said  the  manager,  smiling. 

"  But  of  course  you  will  cook  it  in  the  theatre,  and  then  send  it 
into  the  green-room  for  those  poor  girls'  supper,"  said  Carlyoa, 
rftthcr  mischievously. 

"  I  would,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  des- 

perntelv  suppressing  a  laugh,  aud  his  black  eyes  shining  with  fun, 

"  but  the  lesson  would  be  lost,  you  see.     I  am  a  sort  of  father  to 

these  girla,  and  it  is  nir  duty  to  be  strict  with  them.     And  now  to 

dasiaen.     I Imve read yoar comedy — wherelsilt  Uere  iX  w.    ^o. 
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Utft'a  aot  it,  tbat  'a  a  piece  by  a  uew  mau ;  very  clever,  very  smart, 
wad  exponng  tbc  vice*  of  tbe  aristocracy,  who,  between  oursi'Lves, 
mc  a  voj  vieiotu  lut — I  see  a  good  deal  uf  them  beluDd  my  scenes, 
yon  know.  But  wc  caii't  do  Lis  piece,  impossible,  quite.  Attacka 
tkam  for  patronising  the  very  tkiugs  that  bring  our  ba]f-pric&^ 
you  eoaprefaeud.  But  it 's  a  sud  pity,  for  tbe  pieoe  is  very  smart, 
and  very  orij^a].  There 's  one  capital  scene — really  capital — in 
whith  an  Rirtgliidi  Disbup,  who  bus  got  hia  lawn-sleen^ea  through 
bribing  a  Duke's  miatrcM,  (liiigui.<ie9  htuiself  as  a  jockey,  aud  oflera 
to  nde  for  tbe  Derby,  tu  please  a  beautiful  Marchioness,  who  is  ia* 
love  with  bim — the  equivoque  is  cxceUcutly  kept  up,  and  n  aitua* 
tiou  where  be  pulls  his  jockey -cap  out  of  his  pocket,  thiukiufi;  it  is 
hia  mitre,  is  a  safe  'scream."     But  it's  nu  go,  murc'»  the  pity." 

" l»  it  fouBded  in  any  anecdote?"  said  ticruanl,  who  hunring 
soch  commendation  coupled  with  such  conception,  began  to  duubt 
whether  be  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation  in  attempting  the 
diwna.  "I  don't  remember  that  cither  intriguing  or  horse-rncing 
hae  ever  been  talked  of  as  the  dominant  vices  of  the  Bishops,^' 

"  O,  I  dare  say  tlicy  are,  only  we  don't  bear  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
UUuToat.  "Anyhow  they  descn-e  to  hn  shown  up  for  their 
knmoi^p,  though  wc  cunH  do  it.  Now,  here  'a  another  piece,  oueof 
Chiimer's,  full  of  good  stuff.  It's  in  five  acts  at  present,  hut  be  's 
very  docile,  and  I  mean  to  make  him  cut  it  down  to  oue  act.  This 
will  bo  a  hit.  There  *s  a  glorious  *  situation  *  in  which  a  husband 
who  fancies  his  wife  guc^  wrong,  tnkcs  the  cover  ott'  the  bottom 
WMhion  of  a  sd£s,  hides  the  cushion,  and  gets  into  the  cuvur  bim- 
iriC  Tht  lirCine  couple  come  and  sit  upon  bim,  and  make  love, 
■ad  bdvcea  his  rmge  with  the  lady,  and  the  weight  of  the  lover, 
who  aita  on  liis  legs,  it  is  tbe  best  bit  for  Larkyn  he  has  ever  had. 
Cbomer  i*y»  it 's  bis  own,  but  he  *s  a  dreadful  Doi  and  it  ^s  too 
gDod  aot  to  be  French." 

QsHyon  smiled,  but  was  internally  consideriug  whether  he  had 
iutriKiurt'd  luiy  auch  device  into  his  comedy,  which  Icbseued  iu  his 
a^ea  vidi  each  nuecessive  detail  supphed  by  the  manager. 

"  Yo«  like  the  French  style  of  piece?"  ho  said. 

*'Noi  aC  hsttt  I  donH  care  what  a  piece  is,  provided  it  has 
■tvaticms.  Tbow  are  the  things.  It  goes  against  the  temper  of 
yoa  litetary  gentlemen  to  know  that  the  pieoea  which  really 
4tedapc  tkia  pe*>crs  of  the  actors,  send  tbe  audience  into  scrcama 
cf  Im^tar,  and  bring  in  the  money — pieces,  therefore,  which  a 
iBHWSgm  ia  alwuys  glad  to  accqit  and  pnxLnce,  are  not  the  work  of 
ytmr  wkite-kanded,  thoughtful  men,  who  think  and  conatruct,  and 
atudy,  aad  le-writc,  and  all  tbat.  No,  sir,  tbe  pieces  that  do  good 
to  tbe  homm  are  chiefly  vamped  up  from  old  Fnruch  farces,  by  the 
ad  of  a  dictiouary,  by  people  who  take  a  businetut  view  of  matters, 
do  ai  they  arc  bid,  and  hack  and  slice  their  work  to  order,  until  it 
■Dta  ne  and  my  actors,  and  then  take  their  money.  You  guutlc- 
nen,  until  you  are  well  broken  in,  write  plays  to  bring  out  yotir- 
fdlpM  nad  your  own  ideas — not  to  help  the  actors  and  please  the 
aariirwf      Do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Carlyou  ?" 

"  I  bare  no  duubt  of  it,''  said  Bernard,  **  but  as  any  majx  «VkQ 
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is  oompetent  to  construct  such  a  work  as  a  real  drama  must  be 
intellectually  superior  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
people  before  the  curtain,  or  behind  it,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if 
both  parties  would  condescend  to  listen  to  him,  and  just  see 
whether  he  had  not  something  to  say  that  might  be  worth  their 
consideration.  Mind/'  he  added,  laughing, "  I  don't  for  a  moment 
speak  of  myself  as  having  snch  a  claim." 

"  I  don't  say  that/'  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  with  some  sincerity  of 
xnanucr.  "  Your  play  is  full  of  clever  things,  but  we'  11  speak  of  that 
directly.  As  to  the  absence  of  brains  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
that  of  course  is  certain  enough.  But  you  must  remember  one 
thing — people  pay  for  admission  to  the  theatre,  not  that  they  may 
discharge  with  judicial  precision  and  fairness  the  difficult  duty  of 
criticism,  but  simply  that  they  may  be  pleased,  and  I  don't  ksiow 
that  we  have  auy  riglit  to  abuse  them  for  that." 

"  But  we  might  teach  them  a  better  kind  of  pleasure/'  said 
Carlyon. 

•*  And  play  to  empty  boxes  while  one's  rivals,  with  a  dwarf,  or 
a  fiddler,  or  a  conjurer,  draw  full  houses.  No,  my  dear  sir,  I 
open  a  theatrical  shop  to  attract  customers,  and  what  they  will 
come  and  buy,  I  will  expose  in  my  window." 

"  And  what  do  your  shopmen  srv  ?"  said  Bernard,  smiliug. 

"My  actors?  What  can  they  say  agiiinst  a  system  that  secures 
them  their  salaries  at  two  o'clock  every  Saturday?" 

"  Surely,  as  artists — " 

"  My  dear  sir,  that 's  all  nonsense.  We  have  a  few  artists,  as 
you  call  them,  assuredly — if  you  mean  by  the  word,  as  I  suppose 
you  do,  persons  who  study  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning,  and 
the  duo  proportion  of  the  chRrIW^te^s  they  take,  and  who  found 
their  personations  upon  study  and  observation.  We  hare  a  few 
of  them,  and  they  nearly  are  all,  (as  they  desenc  to  be),  rich  and 
prosperous — the  exceptions  arc  accidents,  or  their  own  fault.  But 
what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  these  ranks  ?  " 

"  Small,  to  judge  from  one's  seat  in  the  front  of  the  house," 
said  Carlyon. 

*'  Yes,  but  what  right  have  you  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
otlierwise?  You  have  no  school  of  art,  no  testing  place  where  a 
man  can  be  tried  and  either  put  into  sound  training,  or  sent  back 
to  the  shopboard  or  the  counting-house.  For,  in  the  first  place,  under 
our  present  system,  a  man's  going  on  the  stage  almost  implies 
that  a  man  was  cither  too  stupid,  too  idle,  or  too  whimsical  for 
some  other  profession.  Actors'  children,  educated  for  the  work, 
are  the  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  these  do  not  succeed  in  the 
proportion  you  would  expect,  because  their  parents'  position  at 
ouce  helps  them  to  advantages  which  ought  only  to  be  the  reward 
of  tlie  diligent  appUcation  they  render  unnecessary." 

"  I  can  understand,"  said  Carlyon,  "  that  from  such  materials 
one  can  hardly  expect  successful  results  in  an  art  which  seems  to 
mo  to  require,  from  tliose  who  wimld  practise  it,  u  knowledge  of 
at  least  half-a-dozen  other  arts  of  no  humble  order.     But,  for-- 
give  mc,  if  you  will   produce  worthless  dramas,  one  can  hardly 
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R^Tct  tliat  the  talents  of  real  artists  are  not  squaudered  upon 
them." 

'*  Yoo  b^  the  question  of  worthlessness/'  said  the  manager, 
for  DO  manager  likes  to  hear  bis  pieces  decried.  "  As  I  said,  one 
mwt  pby  vrhAt  tlic  public  will  come  to  sec,  and  it  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple, niy  dear  sir,  that  1  must  now  sit  in  judgment  on  yours." 

"AVhich  implied,"  said  Carlyon,  "that  judgment  means  coa- 
dcmnAtion?" 

"  By  no  means/'  aaid  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  for,  as  I  have  said, 
Toar  piece  is  full  of  good  things,  but  it  is  not  so  good — or,  rather, 
■a  siuliUile  to  my  purpose — us  to  justify  me  iu  iucurriug  the 
espeiue  vhich  producing  it  properly  woidd  require,  when  I  can,  at 
a  fiur  less  coat,  get  out  something  that  would  pay  me  better.  I 
m  TCfT  candid  with  you,  for,  though  I  dcfcud  myself  against 
locusts,  1  am  always  stratghtforn'iu'd  with  r  gentleman." 

Autbora  are — it  is  very  sad  that  they  should  he  so  inferior  to 
_  tkft  rwt  of  the  world — but  they  arc — sometimes  vain  of  what  they 
^^LKa^e  done.  Cailyon,  despite  hisphiIu»ophy,  was  annoyed,  Hud  did 
^V  not  eren  ioqnirc  what  Dilligroat  meant  by  locusts.  It  was,  how- 
I  rrer,  tbttt  iodiridual's  mode  of  describing  his  tradespeople,  and 
I       aoy  otfacTB  to  whom  he  owed  money. 

I  "  Don't  be  annoyed,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  though  I  know  it 

F  ii  annoying.  I  was  annoyed  myself  when  the  papers  said  I  could 
DDt  piny  Hamlet,  though,  by  the  way,  they  know  nothing  about 
it,  because  I  can.  But  I  preferred  rejecting  your  play  at  once  to 
telluig  yon  I  had  not- had  time  to  read  it,  or  that  I  had  only  read 
it  in  put,  or  suggesting  alterations,  merely  to  get  you  out  of  the 
'vmy  while  you  were  making  them,  but  not  meaning  to  use  the 
piece  at  all.  That 's  the  principle  in  which  one  deals  with  trades- 
people," said  the  manager,  forgetting  all  his  allegories  about  his 
ova  shop  and  shopmen,  **  but  1  never  treat  a  gentleman  so.'' 

••  I  thank  you  for  your  straightforwardness,"  said  Bernard, 
immediatefy  recovering  his  temper.  "  1  really  thank  you,  Mr. 
iiWhgroal,  and  though  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  am  not  sorry 
joa  do  cot  accept  the  play,  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your 
tfiqiiaintance." 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  formed  yours,"  said  the  manager, 

•ctomiog  to  be  outdone  iu  courtesy,     "  There  is  your  play,  care- 

fally  cuvelopcd,  and  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  ttian  to 

it  announced  at  another  house.     1  will  certainly  come  and 

it.     Meantime,  thonph  we  do  not  yet  meet  as  author 

and  manager,!  hope  we  shall;  and  if  you  wish  to  come  and  see  ua 

at  anT  time,  write  to  me  for  admi!>sions,  which  I  shall  be  too  happy 

give  jou.     There  is  your  play,  with  which,  I  assure  you,  I  part 

Vith  no  noall  reluctance." 

Kot  with  more  than  Bernard  felt  at  receiving  it;  but,  perhaps, 

,Carlvon'«  relucUuce  might  be  based  upon  the  surer  ground,  inas- 

icL  as  be  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  scene,  passage, 

and  word  in  the  play ;  whereas,  Mr.  Dilligroat  had  not  read  one 

sn^le  line  in  it. 

It  was  Dot  that  mansger'n  custom  to  read  plays.     He  cmpWye^ 
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certAin  authors  in  tlie  war  he  had  described,  and  their  pieces  he 
put  upon  the  stage,  aud  "  made  '*  them  there,  with  the  help  of  the 
actors,  and  the  prompter's  thick  pencil.  Ail  othera  were  looked 
at  by  a  lady  who  would  have  been  Mrs,  Dilligroat,  if  her  own 
husband,  aud  Mr.  Dillig^roat^s  owu  wife  had  been  dead,  aud  llieii 
Mr.  Dillitn^at  liad  married  her.  Eu  atiendani,  until  those  events 
should  take  place,  Mrs.  Spiderwort  showed  her  devotion  to  )ier 
iriend  the  manager  by  reading  the  plays  sent  in  to  him,  and  by  at 
once  rejecting  all  which  contained  no  enormously  good  part  for 
herself;  and  agniasC  her  deci^jiou  there  was  no  appeal,  any  more 
than  against  the  certificate  of  her  own  baptism,  which,  inconveui- 
enlly,  proved  her  to  be  fifty-two,  at  a  time  when  she  insisted  in 
perfurmiug  the  Jeunes  in^nttes,  the  young  and  blushing  girls  of 
eighteen,  all  love,  and  iuuoceuce,  and  purity,  aud  surprise.  But 
certificates  are  awkward  things,  as  wo  may  yet  bear  again. 
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■oai  or  TOE  MUBOB  or  xATtrmE. 


The  same  day,  Carlyonl  re-cureluping  his  play,  addressed  it  to 
another  manager,  aud  before  he  was  dressed  the  following  morning, 
he  was  summuued  to  Mr.  Phosphor'a  theatre,  by  the  kind  of  mes- 
sage with  wliich  one's  brother,  in  ariiculo,  might  be  expected  to 
send  for  you,  so  urgent  and  so  affectionate  was  it.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Phosphor's  way  to  be  in  a  hurry,  especially  when  anybody 
asked  him  for  money. 

The  Dilligroat  aud  the  Phosphor  establishments  were,  Demard 
found,  conducted  iu  a  very  opposite  style.  At  the  latter  all  was 
done  with  uu  all'detalion  of  (juiet,  mystery,  and  precision.  Messages 
were  conveyed  iu  a  gently  confideutial  voice.  The  passages  were 
thickly  carpeted,  the  doors  were  doubled,  and  the  bells  were 
dumb.  And  thero  was  iu  reality  an  air  of  sham  refiuement 
pervading  the  whole  place,  imposing  enough  to  the  neophyte, 
and  amusing  ouough  to  anybody  else.  In  the  manager's  own 
room,  all  was  most  exact  order.  Not  a  letter,  not  creu  an  eovelope, 
lay  where  it  could  by  chance  be  taken  up  by  mistake,  or  distract  the 
eye  from  its  immediate  busiuess.  Pigeou-ht^es,  guraisbed  with 
ivory  initials,  contained  a  few  carefully  folded  aud  endorsed  doco- 
mcttts  deemed  necessary  for  mauagerial  reference,  tlie  romaiuder 
beiug  elaborately  assorted,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  confided 
to  indexed  boxes.  The  play*bilU  of  all  rival  estubhshmeuts,  vellum- 
bouud  in  separate  volumes  with  the  dates  inscribed  on  the  biick^ 
were  withia  reach  of  the  hand— those  of  the  current  season  ucatly 
filed,  l^ing  upon  a  side  table.  Every  requisite  fur  letter-writing 
was  close — never  was  a  masculine  deak  so  multifariously  suppliea 
—and  an  ebouy  edged  slit  iu  the  wall  received  all  letters  into 
a  pipe,  at  the  other  end  of  which,  in  a  room  below,  sat  a  messenger^ 
whoae  sole  duty  was  the  inataat  despatch  of  the  descending  uissivQ. 


B«fecatb  tike  maimgcr*^  foot  was  a  sort  of  pedal,  irbich,  tonchcd, 
lotmd^  A  disfcaot  bell,  and  iastautly  brought  ia  a  footmaD,  hat  in 
liaiid,  Ttwfy  for  departure. 

Itt  o«£aafj  oonversation  Mr.  Phosphor  affected  extreme  courtli- 
IMH.  He  was  perpetually  acting,  but  nobody  who  had  seen  him 
WKiD  the  ata^  would  have  complained  of  a  practice  which  gave 
hxm,  when  there,  au  easy  refinement,  painfully  contrasting  with 
tfattvagj^r  (&ec,  but  not  easy)  uf  his  rivals.  Life  was  with  Phos- 
yhorofic  long  rehearsaL  And  he  never  missed  it.  Even  at  church, 
Tha^  be  regnlarly  attende<l,  lii»  perfurmanee  was  Rui^erb.  Such 
iKfpdeM  cootritioo  daring  the  con^sion,  such  grateKit  joy  at  the 
aknIutioD,  tnch  pious  exultation  at  the  psalm,  such  meek  thaukful- 
BBH  ttiac  the  kind  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  should  take  the  trouble 
to  KiTo  him  all  that  beautiful  infomiRtioa  in  the  sermon,  were 
■encr  vitueeaed  within  consecrated  walls,  where  good  acting  has 
bMa  wen,  too,  in  its  time.  A  deaf  man  might  ha%*e  written  out  the 
nbnc  fnjm  Phosphor's  devotional  pantomime.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  call  stich  outward  and  risible  manifestations  by  so  harsh  a  term 
as  hrpocr/jy,  for  Phosphor  (like  EUistoa,  whose  mantle  he  declared 
had  £illm  npon  him — nay,  he  proved  it  by  pro<lucing  a  white  great 
ooa{,  which  ho  bad  bought  of  the  ^reat  aetor,  for  a  pig  and  an  um- 
bnila)  was  sttangdy  impressionable,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  of 
loi  being  the  character  he  assumed.  It  waa  ea^  to  laugh  at  that 
weakoca*  of  organisatioti,  but  by  no  means  so  easy  to  display  the 
ttrength  of  personation  to  which  it  conduced.  Phosphor  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  and  not  the  less  so  that  hard,  prudent 
acton,  who  iorested  muncy  iu  the  fuuds,  aud  always  acted  as  if 
Aaj'  were  thinking  of  it,  pronounced  him  to  be  a  Icotle — what 
■Mold  they  say  ? — and  then  they  touched  their  foreheads,  aud 
auqnoted  Shakspcare  on  madnesa. 

Aa  Carlyon  entered,  Mr.  Phosphor  deposited  a  note  in  his 
private  post-office,  and  welcomed  him,  as  the  Ilcgent  d^OrlcAns, 
vboia  be  often  penooated — might  have  received  some  noble,  young 
Oaacon  geatleman,  who  came  tu  ofTor  him  a  ready  sword  and  an 
HDqneaCiomng  allegiance.  The  actor's  bow  was  noble.  But  from 
,  tbe  bov  be  instantly  passed  into  poetry,  which  he  spoke  well,  aud 
liked  to  apeak.      Uauding  Bernard  a  chair,  he  ex- 

For  thcc,  young  warrior,  vclcomef     Thoa  host  yet 
Some  tm^  to  leam,  lome  fnilties  lo  forget. " 

^Aod which,"  asked  Bernard,  smiling,  "shall  I  begin  with?  or 
•hal]  I  first  say  that  I  am  much  obhged  by  your  very  prompt  at- 
teotiuQ  to  my  note  I*" 

"  My  dntr  ue"  said  the  manager,  with  extreme  suavity,  "  an 
uueiiauued  jeweller  instantly  detects  a  diamond;  it  is  only  over 
mbtmh  tbat  he  lingers  with  tests;  the  third  page  of  your  play 
settled  it«  fate  with  mo.  1  give  you  my  honour  1  have  not  rend  a 
word  beyond.  I  expect  the  copyist  with  the  parts  directly.  Ho 
oaybt  to  have  been  here  an  hour  a^o,  but  he's  always  got  an 
atteck  of  xiteatDMtiam,  or  his  wife  ia  juat  confined^  or  bia  houae  u 
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baracd  down,  or  some  ridiculous  excuse,  whenever  he  is  told  to  make 
a  httle  haste.  But  the  piece  is  accepted^  and^  supposing  we  do 
not  quarrel  on  terms,  shall  he  read  in  tijt*  greeu-room  to-morrow." 

"  1  should  have  been  even  more  gratified  tliau  I  amj"  said 
Carlyon  (and  be  was  very  much  gi-ntitiedj  a  young  author  only 
knows  how  much),  "  could  I  have  heard  your  opiuion  ou  the 
whole  piece.  I  hope  you  will  sec  no  reason  to  alter  your  judg- 
ment." 

"  I  never  alter  my  judgment/'  said  Mr.  Phosphor.  "  Right  or 
wrong,  I  invariably  adhere  to  it.  That  is  the  only  way  in  a 
theatre.  It  saves  worlds  of  time.  I  always  request  that  everybody 
will  write  to  me:  this  relieves  their  mind,  and  I  usually  put  their 
letters  into  the  fire,  unread  :  that  relieves  mine.  But  I  never  alter 
anything  except  a  drama,  aod  that  I  know  an  author's  good  scdsc 
will  not  object  to." 

This  hint  was  not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  Carlyon^  but 
he  did  not  then  understand  its  fiill  meaning. 

''Your  experience,  of  course,"  be  said,  "must  render  valuable 
assiutancc  to  an  inexperienced  writer  for  the  stage.  You  spoke  of 
terms ;  will  you  cousider  the  piece  yours  at  the  price  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  for  such  dramas." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely,  "bo  be  it,  and  that  ia 
off  my  mind.  And  now  for  the  cast,  there  is  a  list  of  tlic 
characters.  Had  you  any  of  our  company  in  your  eye,  Mr. 
Carlvou  ?     Or  will  you  leave  the  cast  to  me?  " 

"\Ve  could  go  through  it  togetlier,  perhaps,"  suggested  the 
author. 

"  Just  so,  just  80,  and  wc  Ml  do  it  at  once.  The  first  is  Ltrrd 
St.  Rollox.     Wliat  sort  of  a  part  is  that  ?  " 

**  He  opens  the  play,  you  know,"  said  Carlyon,  remembering 
that  the  manager  had  admitted  having  read  three  pages. 

"True — true — but — let's  see — an  old  nobleman — hea^T"  and 
virtuous,  is  n't  he,  with  an  only  child,  whose  sainted  mother  haa 
left  him  a  miniature,  and  a  luck  of  fair  hair  that  he  kisses — isn't 
that  it?" 

**No,"  said  Carlyon,  pnKxling  to  recollect  whether  he  had 
written  anything  at  all  like  that. 

"  Ah  t  no — no — I  was  confusing  your  play  with  another.  But 
Lord  St.  Hoxton — what  is  it  ? — St.  RoUox  is  an  old  nobleman, 
surely." 

"  A  ci-devant  Jatne  homme — I  believe  that's  the  shortest  way  of 
describing  him,"  said  Reginald.  "  Very  much  made  up — dyed 
hair — padded — and  so  on." 

"Well,  we'll  make  him  an  old  man,  and  then  Wigsby  shall 
play  him — clever  man  Wigsby,  if  he  could  only  learn  his  parts,  or 
understand  them  when  he  has  learned  them,  but  a  respectable 
man,  and  grows  ranunculuses.     Who's  next  ?" 

"  But,"  said  Carlyon,  *'  it  will  not  do  to  make  Lord  St.  RoHox 
an  old  man.     He  makes  love  to  Aurora." 

"  What  of  that  ?  Why,  it  helps  the  piece — makes  it  all  the 
iuamer  that  an  old  mau  should  be  the  lover.    You'll  see  how 
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Tf^lij  will  make  it  come  out — nankeen  trowsers   and  a  buff 
mtaateotX" — 

"Thr  devil,"  aaid  Carlvon,  "he's  a  leading  member  of  a  first- 
nte  dub." 

"  Cdl  it  tbe  Oriental — that  will  explain  the  costnme,  and  he 
vma  ttj  he  has  come  home  from  Gungamustabad,  or  somewhere, 
tad  Uuit  the  name  of  Aurora  is  dear  to  him  from  having  aeeu  the 
Aorora  Borealis  on  his  passage — but  you've  already  put  that  joke 

,  of  course.     The  neirt  is  the  Honourable  Alaric  Poambell,  his 
bew — is  that  a  hit  at  Mr. . 

'  Certainly  not,"  said  Carlyon.  "  What  possible  propriety 
could  there  be  in  a  personatity  like  that  ?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  only  T  thought  from  the 
lAmiUrity  of  name — and  all  you  author  gentlemen  like  to  walk 
another." 

"Hie  idea  never  entered  my  head/'  said  Bernard.  This  was, 
of  comve,  tbe  truth,  but,  somehow,  the  manager  did  not  seem 
qmic  tobeUevehim. 

*•  AamMA— has  he  much  to  do  ?"  asked  M.  Phosphor. 

*•  The  lover  of  Aurora,*'  said  Bernard.  "  Not  a  great  deal,  but 
be  mnal  look  and  speak  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Vay  easy  to  say,"  said  Phosphor,  "  bnt  where  will  you  find 
toch  a  person  ?  It 's  a  good  walking  gentleman's  part,  and  the 
ooly  oiea  who  can  say  your  words,  as  you  would  like  them  said, 
von't  play  walking  gentlemen,  confound  them." 

"  In  Paris,"  said  Carlyon,  "the  walking  gentleman  are  exceed- 
inglr  good  actors,  and  know  that  they  are  very  important  objects 
in  the  picture." 

"  In  Paris,"  said  the  manager,  "  the  theatre  is  a  school  for  the 
artist.  We  're  above  such  pedantry.  It  *»  of  no  use  talking 
about  that.     I  suppose  young  Barling  had  better  be  Alaric." 

"  Why,  be  is  bow-legged,"  said  Carlyon.  "  A  nice  lover  for 
jturoro  Trevor.' 

"  He  can't  help  his  legs,  you  know,*'  said  M.  Phosphor,  gravely, 

and  he  will  speak  your  words  very  tolerably,  if  you  dnll  him 
Fell," 

But  the  girl  will  be  laughed  at,  when  she  speaks  of  his  figure 
nU  graceful  appearance." 

"  Well,  a  comedy  is  made  to  be  laughed  at,  isn't  it?"  asked 
;tbcmaBager.  "  Th'e  next  is  *  Mr.  Gibber,  M.P.  for  Ttpplinqbury/ 
broad  fan,  of  course.     That  we  must  try  and  get  little  Cfrig  to 
pbir." 

"  Grig !    No,  no,"  said  Carlvon,  "  Grig 's  a  capital  actor,  but 
ithis  is  ouite  out  of  his  way.     This  is  dry  sarcasm  and  ill-nature, 
'stnicig  ul-naturc.      Grig  is    one    lump    of  seli-enjoying  good- 
bnmour." 

**  Bat  his  name  strengthens  a  bill  immensely,  and  you  must 
tell  him  to  be  ill-natured— I  don't  know  how  he's  to  manage  it, 
t  yon  bring  him  a  new  story  every  day  about  a  horse  baring 
cruelly  treated,  or  a  cat  stoned   to   death — nothinf?   ever 
kcs  him  an^rrj  except  tbe  Ul-trcHtment  of  an  animal.     Wc\it^ 
ffOMt  ia  a  piece  here,  and  the  creature  would  not   z^ 
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through  a  window,  at  rehearsal.  The  owner  hit  it  on  the  li  ^ 
an  iron  rod,  the  goat  cried  out  with  the  pain,  and  the  next  minute 
Grig,  who,  smalJ  as  he  is,  ia  all  muscle,  pitched  the  man  across 
the  orchestra  into  the  pit.  We  must  have  a  goat,  and  torment 
it  in  Grig;*B  dressing-room,  during  the  run  of  your  play.  Yes, 
jeMf  Grig  must  play  Gibber,  if  he  will.  Ltit  me  see — the  other 
»en  are  small — *  a  Steward  of  a  fashionable  club  ^— that  will  do 
for  old  Danby,  he  formerly  kept  a  public-house  in  Ratcliffe  High- 
way, so  he  *11  understand  the  part — '  Pitch,  a  pianoforte>tuner ' — 
has  he  much  to  do?" 

"  Chiefly  to  convey  a  clandestine  correspondence,"  said  Car- 
lyon,  "  one  of  the  great  uses  of  piauoforte-tuners,  I  believe.** 

"  Hut  he  goes  to  the  pianoforte,  and  the  house  will  expect 
music — write  a  song  for  him,  and  we  HI  make  old  Jinklea  set  it. 
'  Footman,'  *  Waiter/  anybody.     Now  for  the  women." 

"  Stay,"  said  Bernard,  "  you  have  omitted  a  very  important 
part,  Sir  Malachite  Fang" 

"  That  is  a  very  important  part,  is  it  ?  "  nsVed  the  manager,  in  a 
low  voice, 

"  The  best  part  in  the  play,"  said  Carlyon  j  "the  character  upon 
whose  manocu\Tes  everything  turns." 

"  A  gambler,  a  duellist,  a  libertine :  with,  I  think,  a  dash  of 
forgery,  and  a  hint  at  something  worse,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor, "  but 
a  delightful  and  fascinating  fellow,  who  dresses  to  perfection,  and 
has  a  caressing  manner  with  everybody," 

"  You  9ccm  to  have  looked  at  thai  part,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
author,  laughing. 

"  Would  you — entrust  that  part  to — to  my  care,  my  dear  air  ?  " 
said  the  manager,  in  a  mysterious  whis{>er,  and  bending  down  to 
Carlyon  aa  if  he  were  asking  the  greatest  and  most  nnhcard-of 
favour. 

"  No  man  in  the  world  could  play  it  »o  well,"  said  Carlyon, 
astonished  at  this  deferential  tone. 

"  Then,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  what  little 
I  can  with  it,  You  will  perhaps  add  to  your  kindness,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  same  manner,  "  and  promise  not  to  be  irritated, 
should  I,  here  and  there,  ask  your  leave  in  the  course  of  rchearaal 
to  substitute  oue  word  for  another  —  or  even  to  withdraw  an 
occasional  line.  Long  acquaintance  with  an  audience  sometimes 
enables  me  thus  to  bring  an  author's  meaning  more  vividly 
forward." 

"Pniy  use  your  discretion,  Mr.  Phosphor,"  said  Bernard, "  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  piece." 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  the  mana^r,  "  but,  as  regards  my  own  parts, 
1  am  rigidly  scrupulous  to  adhere  to  my  author's  text,  unless  I 
have  this  permission  to  vary  it.  The  thoughtful  results  of  the 
patient  leisure  of  a  scholar  are  not  to  be  hastily  tampered  with." 

This  sounded  so  proper,  that  Carlyon,  half  forgetting  what  had 
already  been  done,  was  enchanted,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  Pbosptior  upon  hia  gentlemanly  treatment  of  the 
abject.     However,  he  compressed  his  approbation  into  a  bow. 
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"  And  Bcnr,  as  T  said^  tar  the  women,"  said  Phosphor,  Kcoveriag 
ku  bwBOH  mioner.  "  You  hare  four,  I  soe.  That 's  right. 
Pettio«t>  iii^ten  the  stoge  very  materially.  Alvays  get  them  <m 
wfaoi  Ton  can.  Loify  St,  Hollox — an  old  voman,  I  suppose? 
"  On  the  contrary,  the  young  wife  of  an  old  man/* 
"Akl  of  ocmrsfr— 2  run  away  with  her — we  must  causidcr,  for, 
at  her  beat  aoene  is  vith  me,  1  must  have  Humehody  who  will  feed 
aeahttlc:  Anna  Ford?'' 

P**  She  ia  rery  pretty,  but  so  affected." 
"  No,  BO — «he  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she  is  not  at  all  affected. 
b'axaanDer,  nothing  else;  all  Assumed." 
"ABaHnioed  manner  is  alfectatiuD,  is  it  not?"  said  Bernard 
ho^bu^;  "  and  Miss  Ford  socros  to  nic  to  have  a  large  develop- 
sent  of  the  attribute.  But  she  will  do,  I  suppose,  that  ia,  if  she 
viH  take  a  hint  when  I  give  her  one." 

"She  will  take  anything  you  like  to  f^re  her,  sir,  from  a  hint  to 
Bb— nrVt,  but  either  will  be  thrown  away.  Her  head  has  no  room 
Car  iateUect,  nor  her  heart  for  gratitude — but  she  draws  the  half- 
poot  bv  lovlitT  gifts,  especially  wheu  those  gifts  arc  made  mani- 
ite  in  teh-«aloared  silk." 

A  geotie  knock  was  heard,  and  a  servant  crept  noiselessly  to  his 
master's  side,  and  whispered. 

"  When  I  ring,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  mysteriously,  waving  his 
faaad  as  if  to  cksu-  the  room  of  the  intruder. 

*'Tbo  next  iady  ia  Mrs. what  is  it?    Mrs.  Boowtertmgf 

IVbat'ssbc? 

"An  dderly  Af^Ttfarplot  Her  spSciaUt^j  as  her  name  half 
^*r****^  is  her  always  comiug  back  again  when  she  isn't  wanted." 

**  Old  mother  Boddlc  will  do  for  her.  Then  there 's  Miss  11  onora 
MCsKran— Scotch  or  1  riah  ? " 

"  Both,  aad  a  rump." 

"  itom  Flabbington,  then — both  her  Irish  brogue  and  her  Scotch 
aoeent  are  rery  bad,  but  she  is  deuced  impudent,  and  the  house 
Hkcs  her.  And  now,'*  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his 
1^,  "that  is  all" 

'•  But  Aurora/*  said  Carlyon.     "  Where  is  our  Aurora  ?" 

*Thae,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his  feet,  and 
fiminHw^  ^  the  door,  which  at  that  momcut  admitted  Angela 
Lifiogatoae. 

Tea,  Paul's  own  Angela.  Mr.  Phosphor  had  requested  her 
itlcnda&oe  at  his  theatre  that  day,  aud  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
Wsiit  a  little  bit  of  theatrical  situation.  Carlyon  did  not  know 
hat,  but  ai  a  dramatist  wanting  a  heroine,  he  was  pleased  to  see  a 
pnity  looking  girl  who  entered  the  room  like  a  lady,  aud  did  not 
MOD  nnok  discomposed  at  being  thus  iustautly  pointed  out  aA  an 
ol^ect  for  observation.  The  manager  had  been  looking  out  for 
nvc  time  for  a  young  lady  who  could  make  herself  useful,  and  in 
thib  oonnc  of  his  rnuuds  he  had  vi&ited  the  suburban  house  where 
Attgeia'k  talents  were  nightly  exhibited  to  some  three  thousand 
npLauding  plebeians.  He  had  been  fortuoate  in  selecting  the 
bme  of  £a  visit,  for  the  terrible  J-'rcnch  melodrama  iu  wbicU 
^qmUJjr  terrible  Engiish  wan  dealt  out  to  the  audience  CQTvXMUiiOl 


one  of  Miss  Livingstone's  very  best  parts.  He  had  seen  Kcr 
in  the  tirst  scene,  sparkling  with  tiny  tin  patty-paus  (which, 
reflecting  the  light  better  than  real  diamonds,  arc  therefore 
fitter  for  stage  jewels)  as  she  gUdcd  about  at  a  fete  given  by 
his  frieud  d'Orlc&ns,  and  next  had  beheld  her  half  undressed  uud 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  dragged  through 
one  of  the  aewera  under  the  palaoe  ;  such  being  the  private  ea- 
trance  to  a  dreadful  house,  the  scene  of  the  oi^es  of  the  Regent 
and  of  Dubois  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court,  who  were  also 
brigands  and  murderers.  Ue  had  also  seen  her  retiring  to  bed, 
after  devout  prayers  to  the  sou!  of  her  deceased  mother,  and  had 
seen  the  Kegeut,  masked,  steal  into  her  chamber  through  that 
very  mother's  picture,  wliich  happened  to  be  a  secret  door.  He 
had  seen  the  indignant  maiden  tear  away  the  maiik,  and  recognising 
d'Orleans,  fall  at  his  feet  in  her  night-dress,  and  address  him 
in  a  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  appeal,  which  produced  no  effect 
except  a  blasphemous  scoff.  He  heard  her  screams  rend  the  air 
as  she  was  carried  away,  and  iron  doors  clashed  behind  her  and 
her  ruffian  lover,  and  they  were  quite  out  of  hearing  wlien  Dubois 
rushed  in  after  his  master,  to  announce  that  he  had  just  disco- 
vered that  the  Regent  was  her  own  father.  Phosphor  had 
watched  Angela  under  these  somewhat  trying  circumstances,  and 
also  amid  the  festivities  of  the  Court,  and  in  interviews  with 
her  own  husband,  (whom  it  was  of  course  impossible  she  could 
love,  having  married  him  when  she  was  only  eighteen),  and  with 
ber  lover  iu  the  Mousquelairea,  to  whom  she  was  attached  with  a 
aincerity  which  (as  they  both  affcctingly  declared  just  after  he  had 
stabbed  a  poor  watchman  to  save  her  reputation,  the  man  having 
seen  him  get  in  at  her  window)  was  too  devout  not  to  obtain  the 
succour  of  Ueaven.  The  manager  had  been  quite  pleased,  and 
as  aoon  as  the  curtun  fell  upon  her  body  (the  poor  thing  having 
been  poisoned  three  times,  by  her  husband  out  of  conjugal  re- 
venge, by  the  Regent  to  conceal  his  crime,  and  by  her  lover  to 
save  her  from  everybody  else,  as  he  was  going  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  for  strangling  the  Marquess)  j  he  went  round  with  a 
pencilled  note,  requesting  her  to  come  to  him  next  day. 

Angela  made  her  appearance  as  desired,  but  when  Mr.  Phos- 
phor, wishing  to  perform  one  of  his  rapid  acts  of  managership, 
proposed  to  Miss  Livingstone  that  she  should  join  his  company 
the  very  next  day,  "  throwing  over  those  eitraparochials,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  she  decidedly  demurred.  She  was  not  going  to  spoil 
the  run  of  her  old  manager's  piece,  and  she  was  net  going  to  act 
rudely  where  she  had  been  well  treated.  Mr.  Phosphor  upcaed 
lus  eyes  with  great  hau{j;litincss,  but  the  demonstration  produced 
no  effect,  nor  uoutd  Angela  be  moved  by  his  representation  that 
Any  compact  between  her  and  her  employer  was  void,  she  being 
under  age,  or  by  his  offer  to  guarantee  her  against  any  proceed- 
ings the  extraparochials  might  take.  But  Phosphor  meant  to 
have  her,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  should  give  her  old  fiends 
notice,  and  should  make  her  debut,  under  the  Phosphor  r^^/ime,  in. 
Mr.  Carlyon's  play. 


!  fbUoving  curious  sca-tole  was,  in  all  its  pHncipal  features,  tnkcn  from 
ihv  BamlJ<r«  of  an  rrc-wttnrss,  the  Itcuicoant  of  a  West  Indian  n-puictit, 
vbo  ti  rrprefrnifd  u  telling  the  siory,  and  who  is  now  a  colonel  fn  retraiir, 
iAa  M  boDourat'le  service  of  fil>y  Years.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  was 
BM  ten  clrar  alKiut  Ihe  iuiinc»  of  either  tlie  frigate  ur  the  privateer,  so.  for  ihe 
aakr  of  &ciUty  of  DArrauvi'.  I  have  named  thi.'  first  the  Hero,  the  Mxond  the 
Jpwi  Bart.  It  is  a  fact,  that  thrrc  was  a  privateer  belniipiig  lo  Dunkirk,  called 
tht  Jean  Bail,  which  was  captured  by  an  English  iViiiate.  and  1  have  taken  the 
Mhtily  qC apfJyiag  the  name  to  ihc  privateer  captured  in  the  presence  of  the 
then  mnumaDt,  which  might  have  heen  the  Jean  Burt  or  uut  —  the  matter 
nfiirfift  linle  —  the  iacts  are  the  important  points,  and  they  are  uudoubted.  I 
he  -I*  thrown  the  oriffinal  oral  matter  with  wliich  1  was  familiar  into  a 

■»•  ■  >  jod  connected  fonn,  and  this  premised,  we  enter  upon  the  Doira- 

ttn^^/k.  S.  K.J 

**  Gextlexkn" — The  little  open  cabin  sky-light  of  the  good 
ann«d  schooner  Mary  Anne,  was  darkened — by  tlic  weather- 
l)caim  face, — as  brown— as  brown  as  brown  painl — and  ibu 
abock  uf  fiefy  red  hair — with  whiskers  to  nialcb, — of  our  worthy 
copUiiu,  Macleod  to  name,  and  related  to  the  chief  of  that  ilk. 
He  had  boea  nt  sen  in  every  sort  of  craft,  and  in  everj-  part  of  thd 
woHd;  and,  as  you  may  lliiuk,  the  old  Islcsman  wais  as  stout  ;ine 
lltoruugh  a  sailor  as  ever  faced  wind  and  weatlier,  and  cannon  and 
iDu\ket  fcliot  t'X).  Well,  **  Gentlemen,"  s.iys  he,  "there  were 
tfait«  of  us.  Mr.  Dargle,  a  great  planter  in  Dcmerara  and  Bcrbice, 
who  bad  lane  faiuidrod  slaves,  of  whom  he  used  to  say  that  he  liad 
ncter  Bogged  but  three,  and  never  sold  but  one— at  his  own 
dewf«.  He  was  a  mild,  quiet  man,  and  every  honso  in  the  coaat 
colonira  wa»  deli^ht'^d  when  his  Kettarin  appeared,  with  its  high 
stepping  bay.  'I'lie  second  man  of  the  party  was  Mr.  Mosca, 
)ir.  Dargle*s  agent.  n*bo,  as  his  father  was  a  Cuban  Spaniard,  and 
Vm  mother  a  French  Quadroon,  was  rather  of  a  peppery  disposi- 
tion,  which  required  all  the  miUl  ])ersuasivcness  of  Mr.  Dargle  to 
keep  down.  Ilowever  he  was,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  energetic 
nt  agent ;  and  as  he  and  his  employer  were  generally 
i.er,  they  usually  went  by  the  name  of  'brandy  and 
water.'  As  for  m\self,  I  was  a  |>oor  subaltern  in  a  West  Indian 
rrgiment,  going  home  invalided,  after  a  light  brush  with  yellow 
Jack.  And  now  you  know  the  company  which  Captain  Macleod 
addrecKd. 

*  •  Wbal  are  you  driuking,  boys  ?  *  he  said. 

*'*3ilad«ira  Sangara,  Captain  Macleod,'  said  Mr.  Dargle,  at  the 
Bino  lime  knocking  a  while  wonn  with  a  black  head  out  of  a 
[bUctiiL 

"'Well,  IVe  just  been  taking  a  meridian — you  needn't  snigger, 
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Mr.  Mosca," — and  the  sl<ipper  produced  a  huge  old-fashioned 
qu.idraiit,  '  I  tliiuk  that  if  the  wind  blows  as  Bteady  as  it's  doing 
now,  to-morrow  night  Til  show  you  the  Lizard  Lights." 

"Thei-e  was  a  simultaneous  claltcring  of  glasses  on  the  table. 

"'And  witliout  as  much  as  seeing  the  shadow  of  one  of  tbem 
damned  Privateers — to  say  nothing  of  these' — cx])lclive  again  — 
'French  Frigates.  Curse  them  and  Uicii  dandy  hoist  in  the  nape 
of  their  topsails.* 

"  '  Well  tlicn,  captain,  I  suppose  we  have  made  the  run,'  says 
Mosca. 

'"  Why,  don't  whoop  till  ye 're  out  o'  Uie  wood,'  rejoined  our 
skipper.  *  There's  often  a  swarm  of  these  crafl,  as  quick  as  fly- 
ini;  fish  and  as  tierce  as  sharks,  lurking  abimt  the  chops  of  the 
Channel — the  infernal  villains — to  pick  up  all  they  can  get  How- 
ever,— Sarnbo.  a  couple  of  bottles  uf  thiit  champagne  I  got 
from  the  governor.' 

"'Sail  ho,'  echoed  ihrnugli  our  canvas,  and  tlie  brown  face 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  there  was  a  moment's  trampling 
of  feet.  All  lljc  watch  below  were  tumbliug  up,  as  they  call  it; 
and,  as  you  may  think,  we  tumbled  up  too. 

"'Where  away?'  said  the  skipper,  addressing  the  top-gallant 
mast  cross-trees. 

'"Broad  ou  liie  lee-be&m,'  was  the  answer,  *  standing  on  the 
aame  way  with  us." 

"  *  Glad  she  *s  to  lee'ard,  at  all  events,*  said  the  captain. 

" '  She 's  goins;  through  the  water  very  fast,  sir,'  said  the  first 
mate,  touching  his  slraw  hat, 

"  *  What  do  you  make  her  out,  Mr.  Mathews  ?* 

"'Why  ur,  she's  a  smallish  vessel  to  carry  three  square  rigged 
xaasts.' 

"Captain  Hacleod  looked  grave,  and  without  a  word,  took  liis 
old  pet  telescope  from  the  brackets,  and  leisurely  mounted  the 
fore-rigging.  It  must  have  recjuired  long  practice  to  use  a  glass 
from  a  yard  which  was  coiitluually  on  the  swing,  and  that  sometimes 
twelve  or  fifteen  feel  at  a  lurch.  However  tlie  captain  took  a  long 
survey,  and  then  dc&ceuding,  went  below,  and  returned  on  deck  with 
an  old  account  book,  with  letters  down  the  edges  of  the  leai-es,  which 
were  closely  scribbled  over,  and  an  immense  lot  of  loose  memo- 
randums, writlGU  on  all  sorl^  of  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of  letters 
and  torn  bills  of  lading,  aud  turned  up  B.  After  a  long  scrutiny, 
during  which  we  all  stood  anxiously  around  him,  waiting  for  the 
old  hard-a- weather's  opinion,  he  brought  his  clenched  fist  down 
upon  the  old  book,  and  exclaimed, 

"  *By  Heavens  it's  her,  and  no  other ;'  and  be  read — 

***  The  Jean  Dart,  of  Dieppe,  consort  to  the  Belle  Poule,  was  a 
harque — built  sharp  for  the  slave  trade— altered  to  frigate  rig 
fur  privateering.  Low  in  the  walcr,  and  very  fast,  particularly  ou 
a  wind — lofty  rig — high  in  the  topsails — always  strongly  manned 
and  heavily  armed — mizcn  mast  rakes  well  afu' 

"  *  She's  rising  us  fast,  sir,'  sung  the  look-out  aloft. 

"'  Pack  on — pack  on  every  stitch  she  can  carry.  Look  alive,  Mr. 
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atnart,  .Mr.  Jeiilfius  !  We  've  got  an  ugly  castoraer 
aod  il'  wc  can  we  tnusl  ahow  him  a  clean  pair  of 
luseU  \  Get  the  fore-royal  ou  the  ship,  set  tlie  main-topsail-filaa'- 
nil,  1%  oot  the  fljiog  Ki^^*><>°i>  ^^^  ^'t  the  sail,  dro])  the  fore. 
cowi«,And  get  up  Lite  broadest-headed  gall  topsail:  we'll  drive 
thr  ahjp  Ottder  noiier  than  be  lokeu/ 

^  .Vo  •ooner  laid  than  duue,  and  the  Mary  Anne  was  under  a 
Mina  of  cmras,  her  upp«r  inasts  bending,  and  the  weather-stays 
Me  fidtfie-sCriugti,  Uie  lee  scupper  holes  buzzing  in  the  foaming 
water  and  the  schooner  making  gallant  way. 

**  For  ittore  than  an  hour  there  was  silence  in  the  ship.  Captain 
Madcod  and  Mr.  Mathews  stood  on  each  ^idc  of  the  wheel,  keep- 
■ig  ihc  craft,  wliich  was  really  behaving  very  well,  as  near  iho 
wud  M  wmt  coDsislunt  witli  the  absence  of  llie  slightest  shiver  in 
the  windward  tack  of  the  fore-topsail.  During  this  pause  we  had 
tinac  U)  coQttder  our  situation.  Of  all  the  privateers  sent  out 
br  Trance,  La  Belle  Poule,  ultimately  captured  b}'  the  lilack 
Jokr,  and  the  Jean  Hart,  were  the  roost  famct)  for  their  snc- 
CMscT,  and  th«  iiost  nolurious  for  plunitcring  to  the  skin  their 
onlbrtaiMUe  prinoers. 

"Hoiwrar,  tberawas  one  comfort,  I  hadnolluDgtoioscbutafew 
doOvs — colooiol  cmreucy,  ray  uniform,  and  some  light  AVest 
bdiaa  doUiing  ;  and  a  thonghi  struck  mo  to  put  on  the  unitonn, 
Oft  I  had  beard  that  even  French  privateers  respected  the  red  coat 
flf  an  Kngliah  officer.  X^utting  the  idea  into  practice,  to  the  great 
•alaflMbiDeDt  of  all  on  board,  I  appeared  on  deck  in  the  full  unifurm 
of  a  full  Hcaicnant  of  liis  Slajesiy's  find  West  India  Keginient. 

"looking  roond  i  saw  that  the  priraleer  was  rapidly  overhauling 
oa,  and  that  the  captain  was  preparing  for  action.  He  had 
M^ii  thaakping  carrooades  on  board,  ai]d  a  long  eighteen  on  a 
■ttiral  fixed  into  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit^  and  which  was  the 
apple  of  the  tJcipper's  eye. 

"  TTw  cfcw— ibiily  stuut  fellows — for  the  Mary  Anne  was  double 
— nnorf — stfipped  to  the  waist  and  barefooted,  were  getting  out 
ihe  gosw  on  the  starboard  side  :  the  larboard  carronadcs  were 
oblsgvd  to  be  made  fast  to  ring-bolts  to  prevent  their  tUving  over- 
board, while  the  atarboard  or  windward  carrouades  had  their 
looea  cocked  up  to  the  zenith.  Two  men  at  every  gun  were 
equipped  with  big  &hip-pistuls  and  cutlasses,  while  boarding  toma- 
Mirks  and  pikea  were  placed  handy.  Long  Tom  had  a  s|)ecial 
cnrw,  and  every  gun  was  loaded  with  a  double  charge  of  gra]>«. 

**  *  For,"  lays  iho  skipper,  '  I  stand  no  nonsense  :  the  French  like 
long  shots,  but  I  like  muzzle  to  muzzle.     Thai's  my  way?' 

*'  'Hie  privateer  was  now  within  about  live  miles  to  leeward.  She 
woa  crrtaialy  a  beautiful  crall;  long,  low,  and  sneaking,  with  the 
char»cteji»tic  hoist  in  her  tupsails,  aiid  the  masts— particularly  the 
nixm,  raking  tremendously.  She  carriml  only  topsail  and  top- 
giilanl  ftoUo,  mizen  sail,  and  forestay  sail,  as  if  in  scorn  of  our 
packe<i  co&vaa ;  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  long  sea  with  a  graco 
which  was  all  her  own.  Our  poor  Mary  Aoue — good  ship  in 
Wr  way  as  Ab  was,  half  buried  herself  every  tiuwj  she  plunged  at 
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a  curling  swell.  The  Jean  Bart  also  held  a  closer  wind  ;  and  it 
was  evident  there  was  notbiug  for  it  but  the  old  formula  of  cotn- 
mand  : — '  Now  men,  you  see  the  enemy  ;  lay  your  guns  and  point 
them  well.     Fire  fast  and  fire  true,  and  hurrah  for  Old  England  !' 

"MeanUme  my  fellow-passengers  were  in  the  cabin  bus-ily  en- 
gaged in  writing.  Mr.  Dargle's  face  was  very  pale.  Mosca's  black 
eyes  glittered,  and  he  was  so  nervouB  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  pen.  He  was  armed  to  the  tetth  and  e\'idently  delerniined, 
as  he  had  oflcn  said,  not  to  be  taken  alive.  I  was  beginning  to 
conlrast  my  position,  with  only  a  driblet  of  half-pay  to  depend 
upon,  with  Mr.  Darglc's,  the  rich  proprietor  of  halt-a-dozcn  plan- 
tations, the  husband  of  a  fond,  beautiful  wife,  and  tlie  father  of  a! 
family  of  sprightly  little  Creoles.  1  was  watching  his  face,  as  from 
time  to  lime  a  spusm-hke  quiver  went  across  it,  and  his  hand  stole 
to  his  eyes,  when  the  faliiLly-hcard  bnom  of  a  heavy  gun  came 
up  from  tlic  privateer ;  and  at  the  same  moment  our  mast-head 
look-out  sang  sharp  and  quick  : — *  A  sail  to  windward  !' 

***Wlial  like?'  shouted  the  skipper.  *  She  looks  like  a  big 
frigate,'  was  the  reply.  *  She's  got  stunsails  on  both  sides,  and 
she's  coming  down  before  the  wind  like  a  race-horse.' 

**  A^ain  the  captain's  telescope  was  in  requisition,  and  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  windward  i<hip,  the  topsails  of  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  deck,  when  she  rose  upon  a  sea.  Presently  the 
old  skipper  shouted — *  She  is  a  frigate  ;  and  if  1  know  anything 
of  a  frigate,  she's  one  of  the  right  sort.  I  know  it  by  her  lop- 
sails — and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  my  boys,  you*U  see  i?L 
George's  Ensign." 

*'  And  the  old  fellow  rattled  down  tlie  shrouds  with  singular 
Telocity. 

"*Ilave  up  the  two  bottles  of  champagne,' he  shouted,  *and,  stew- 
ard, 8er\'c  all  the  crew  round  with  a  double  stiff  ration  of  grog.' 

"But  the  first  mate  did  not  .seem  so  confident.  He  also  had 
narrowly  examined  the  coming  ship  so  far  as  it  could  yet  be  seen, 
and  was  likewise  an  old  and  experienced  seaman.  He  shook  his 
head.  *  There's  a  lot  of  French  frigates — woundy  like  English 
ones,'  he  said,  '  and  some  of  tiiem  as  I  heerd  tell  have  topsails 
cut  English  fashion,  to  cheat  the  merchant  ^hips.' 

"*  I  don't  know,  captain,  but  I  think  it  would  bo  most  prudent 
not  to  take  sail  off  the  schooner.'' 

"For  Mathews  had  si^en  the  skipper's  fingers  fidgeting  with  the 
maintop-gallant-sail  haulyards. 

**MV ell,  Mathews,'  he  said,  *  we'll  compromise.  We'll  make 
short  hoards  instead  of  long.' 

"  'We'll  lose  giound  by  that,  Captain  Macleod.* 

"*  Well,  but  so  will  the  Jolmny  Crapaud.  Every  time  wc  tack, 
hell  tack,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  my  friend  to 
wiudward.' 

"So  presently  up  went  the  head  of  the  Mary  Anno  into  the 
wind,  and  round  she  came  on  the  other  tack  rcrj-  cleverly. 

"  'Never  missed  stays  when  she  had  a  mouthful  of  wind,'  said 
the  captain  approvingly.     But  the  *  MuunseorB,'  as  Mr.  Mathews 
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called  tbpiDi  were  every  bit  as  quick  as  wc,  and  the  lively  litUc 
6igaU<  Strang  round,  as  ifslie  bad  been  stuck  on  a  pivot. 

*"She  made  a.  deadly  forge  ahead  then,*  said  the  despoiiding 
BUtt«;  sad  the  captain,  as  il'  influenced  by  hi.s  subordinate's  cvi- 
6at  opinions,  went  again  into  the  rigging,  and  after  a  good  long 
loofc  at  lt»e  fa»t-approachiug  ship,  the  hull  of  wliich  was  now 
vwble,  be  shouted,  'Mr.  Mnthcws,  I'll  put  my  head  into  a  bucket 
flf  tarcod  eat  it,  if  that's  uol  an  Kuglisli  frigate  ;  and  before  ten 
vnalea  you'll  know  it  yourself,  wlicn  you  sec  the  Ensign  at  the 
peak,  and  the  Jack  at  the  fore-lop." 

"As  the  captain  seemed  so  perfectly  confident,  the  champagne 
eorica  popped*  and  the  men  had  their  rum-and-watcr,  which  they 
bfriilaty  preferred  to  wine,  or  indeed  to  spirits  of  any  description, 
b«t  all  k<*pl  their  eyes  alternately  on  the  frigate,  now  fast  nearing 
OS,  and  rjUing  majestically  before  the  foHnwing  seas. 

**  *  Ijook  at  her  teeth,  look  at  her  teeth,'"  shouted  the  captain  in 
e»laey;  as  the  frigate  gave  a  slight  yaw  on  a  cross  sea — 'A 
forty-four  at  the  least.     Tliirty-twos   and   eighteens  at  the  very 

"STeantime  the  Frenchman  showed  no  change  of  tactics,  unless 
it  vas  a  tendency  to  co  off  down  to  leeward,  her  movements 
bHoltogfaig  suspicion  of  the  big  fellow  coming  down  bcfire  the 
viud,  with  a  magnificent  wreath  of  foam  decking  his  ample  bows. 

**  At  leogth  she  was  williin  a  mile,  when  she  made  a  sudden 
nreep^  and  ibeu  rushed  round,  with  her  broadside  to  us — backing 
ber  main  topsail — letting  go  her  stunsails — firing  a  gun — and 
bouted  her  colours — French  ! 

**  *  Now  then,  Capiaiu,'  said  Mathews, '  now  then,  what  do  yoa 
My  nnw  ?' 

"  Before  be  could  answer,  the  privateer  also  fired  a  gun,  and  also 
hoisted  thp  tricolour. 

"Tbe  captain  had  a  moment's  time  to  take  counsel  with  himself; 
and  then  he  gave  a  most  une^iiected  jump  on  the  deck,  flung  up 
liift  »iraw  hat,  which  blew  into  the  sea,  and  exclaimed—*  It's  a 
dodge — a  dodge — be  wants  to  bring  the  privateer  closer,  so  that 
bs  u  be  surer  of  her,' 

**M%lhcwB  shook  his  bead. 

"At  ibis  moment  the  frigate  fired  another  gun. 

"'No  ball,*  said  Mathews,  looking  rather  disappointed  than 
Othrrvise. 

'^Tben  an  ofBccr  appeared  on  the  chains  in  French  uniform. 

«*  Doyou  see  tliat?'  said  Mathews,  all  but  triumphantly. 

**  TiiC  officer  hailed,  and  the  words  came  down  distinctly  on 
GOT  can.    Tbey  were  English. 

*•  *Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Mathews?'  retorted  the  captain. 

••  *  Schooner,  ahoy  1  Back  your  fore  topsail,  and  lay  to  under  our 
Ire.'      The  operation  was  performed,  and  the  officer  hailed  again — 

"  *  What  schooner  is  that  ?' 

•^  *  The  Mary  Anne,  of  Bristol,*  thundered  the  captain,  after 
waiting  for  the  first  call. 

'*  The  heateaaat  bonedf  and  rejoined — - 
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This  i&  HiB  Britannic  Majesty's  Frigate  Hero.  The  ship 
down  there  is  the  Jean  Bart.  She  is  too  fa.st  for  ns  in  a  chase  ;  hut 
we  are  going  to  try  lo  trick  her  tu-day.    Haul  down  your  colours." 

"It  was  doDR,  and  the  ensign  fluttered  from  the  peak  lo  the 
deck.  At  tlte  same  moment,  the  two  quarter  and  the  stem-boat 
of  the  frigate  dropped  like  feathers  into  the  surging  water,  and 
their  crews  carae  shinning,  band  under  hand,  dovm  the  tackles, 
a  cataract  of  blue-jackets. 

*'Thc  frigate  acain  hailed,  *  Our  men  will  board  yoa  as  if  you 
were  our  prize,  and  Cajitaiii  ' 

*'  *  Maclcod  r  roared  the  skipper. 

"  *  Macleod,'  resumed  the  lieutenant,  *  will  bo  good  enough  to 
send  on  board  a  portion  of  his  crew ;'  and  tlien,  as  if  he  anti- 
cipated an  objection,  raising  his  voice,  he.  shouted,  '  there  will  be 
no  pressing  work,  upon  my  honour.  We  only  want  to  cheat 
our  friend  down  yonder  the  better,  by  pretending  to  take  on  board 
prisoners.  Our  men  will  stay  aboard  you  until  your  own  cume 
back.     It  is  all  righti  Captain  Maclcod,  is  it  not  ?' 

'**Aye,  aye,  sir  !*  responded  the  skijtper,  quite  reassured;  'which 
of  my  lads  will  volunteer  V 

"*  Me  and  roe,  and  me  and  me  V  burst  from  a  score  of  voices. 
And  the  next  moment  llie  three  cutters  dashed  their  boal-ho"ks 
simultaneously  into  our  lee  side,  that  next  the  Frenchman, '  while 
the  lieutenant  and  the  midshipman  in  each,  followed  by  the  crew, 
only  leaving  a  boat-keeper,  scrambled  upon  our  decks. 
,  "  TTie  second  lieutenant  bowed  politely  to  the  master  and  the 
passengers,  and  looked  round  at  our  warlike  preparation. 

"  *  You  were  going  to  6ght  our  friend  down  there?  I  hope  we 
can  save  you  the  trouble  :  but  meantime — ^  Jameson,  his  cox- 
swain, came  np  with  a  French  ensign — *  for  once,  captain,  the 
Mary  Anne  must  carry  the  tricolour.' 

*'  *  No  objection,  no  objection,*  stammered  the  sVipper ;  although 
he  clearly  didn't  like  it.  Up  however  went  the  token  of  conquest, 
the  Knglish  ensign  beneath  it,  and  our  volunteers,  carrying  empty 
bags  and  hammoekless  hammock  cloths,  so  as  still  further  to 
deceive  the  little  Frenchman,  went  over  the  side,  the  half  of 
the  boats'  crews  remaining-  on  board  with  their  third  lieutenant 
and  a  couple  of  midshipmen. 

"  Again  the  boats,  witli  the  apparent  prisoners,  pulled  round  the 
schooner's  stem  and  stem,  giving  the  privateer  a  full  view  of 
them.  The  trick  took  perfectly.  The  .Jean  Bart  filled  her  main 
tojmail  and  came  up,  making  small  tack»  until  we  could  see  the 
swarming  crew  on  deck.  The  interest  of  the  scene  was  now 
growing  intense.  We  could  sec  a  stealthy  movement  in  the  fri- 
gate's sails,  and  as  the  privateer  made  the  last  tack  which  would 
have  carried  her  clear  of  the  schooner's  bowsprit,  the  main  topsail 
of  the  frigate  was  suddenly  filled,  her  top-g»llant  sails  sheeted 
home;,  and  she  started  like  a  L;rey  hound,  gathering  way  astonishingly 
quick,  while,  amid  the  hanging  of  her  bow*chascrs  full  at  the 
Jean  Bart,  the  French  flag  passid  the  English  ou  tl>e  haul- 
^vdf,  one  desrendinj;,  the  other  ascending;  and,  in  a  moment 
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more,  tbe  frigate's  bowsprit  was  entangled  in  Ihe  privateer's  mizeu 
rigging,  and  the  cm.«ih  of  the  meeting  ships  \va»  heard  amid  the 
mile  of  the  Hero's  inu?ketr)'.  The  breeze  was  fresh  enough  lo  blow 
awav  the  irooke,  and  the  instant  that  the  ^liipK  touched,  with 
a  cheer,  which  only  excited  Englishmen  can  give,  with  rattling 
pblols  and  flashing  cutlasses,  a  swarui  of  Imarders  poured  like  a 
cataract  OTcr  the  frigate's  bows,  and  down  from  her  bowsprit  right 
Bpon  the  Frenchmen's  heads,  the  marines  following  as  fast  as  they 
■ighl,  and  ibrming  as  tbey  managed  Lo  scramble  on  the  decks. 
But  tbera  was  no  need.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  the  men  not  at 
qoarters,  the  gunsi  uutackled,  the  small  arms  below  in  the  racks, 
tad  attaclced  by  a  force  at  least  double  their  number,  the  French 
did  no  diMTt^dii  to  their  manhood,  thougli  they  IbUowed  the  sen- 
tixBcat  of  sauff  qui  peut,  and  disappeared  *  liko  rats/  said  Cap. 
taui  Macleod,  down  into  the  interior  of  their  re&sel.  A  few  alona 
kepi  ibeir  gioiinJ,  headed  by  their  officers,  but  a  moment  sufficed, 
a*  tbv  ring  of  marines  closed  round  them,  lo  make  them  throw 
down  tbe  cndaasBS  which  they  had  snatched  up,  ond  make  a 
BoXtr  MDTvoiier-  And  then  tlie  tricolour  came  down,  and  pre- 
aauJj  went  op  '  at  the  stam,'  said  Captain  Macleud,  '  tlie  St. 
George  aod  St.  Andrew's  ensign,"  the  operation,  however,  remind- 
ing him  of  tlie  tricolour  at  the  truck  of  his  own  ship,  ho  speedily 
had  it  doimi  and  tbe  national  symbol  hut&tcd  again,  was  received 
with  a  nurenal  bnrst  of  acclamation. 

"  There  remains  but  tittle  more  for  me  lo  say,  only  that  there  waa 
oolbcr  exchange  of  prisoners  made^ — a  true  one  this  time  ;  and  a 
move  desperate  lot  of  denperadoes,  I  give  you  my  honour,  I  never 
Mw.  Tbey  seemed  to  be  ruffians  of  oil  nations  on  board ;  but,  of 
onirae,  the  French  predominated.  Now  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  what  1  say  is  the  effect  of  prejudice.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
booonr  that  I  speak  tbe  exact  fact-,  but  you  must  remember  that 
Ibof  wn>  not  men  of  war's  men — nor  yet  honest  merchant 
satlofs — but  I'riraleersmen,  who  are  the  dregs  of  the  seaports  from 
which  ihey  come;  and  are  very  little  better,  if  at  all,  than  pirates. 
I  know  that  tbe  strict  rule  is,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  give  a  pri- 
vateer the  stem ;  but,  bad  as  tliey  arc,  1  think  that  *g  too  blood- 
ifaualr  a  thing  for  Knghshmeu  to  do;  even  if  the  privatcursmen 
were  as  wicked  a*  the  devil  himself.  Well,  we  got  onr  men  on 
board,  with  the  captain  of  tbe  frigiite^s  thanks  and  compliments, 
and  Uiree  dozens  of  claret ;  and  the  frigate  men,  of  courac,  re- 
tuiBtsd  to  their  own  beilhs  in  their  own  boats. 

**'C.  '  n  and  men/ said  Captain  Macleod, '  well  give  the 
Hero  ;.  rize  a  parting  salute.     WuVe  clear  of  the  ships,  so 

the  shot  ol  the  guns  wont  do  any  harm  to  anybody  but  the  fishes!* 

**  And  accordingly  the  light  carronades  were  very  cleverly  fired; 
one  alternately  from  each  side,  while  I^ng  Torn  gave  a  finishing 
baog. 

"  'And  now,'  said  Captain  Macleod,  '  Gentlemen,  Dinner !' 

"The  following  day  we  saw  the  frigate  with  her  prize  standing 

Itbe  same  courae  ns  ourselves,  and  the  following  night  we  saw  tbe 
lii&ard  Lights,  when  we  were  driakhg  ibe  Hero's  claret.** 
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ARTHUR  ARDEN,  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

CHAFIEK   I. 

SiNCB  the  regions  of  undent  romance  Imve  ci?aseH  (o  snpply  ihe 
idler,  unci  the  novul  reader,  w^ith  ghost  and  liobgoblin  stories,  talcs 
of  robbers  and  chieltains  of  equal  respectability,  whose  stronj^holds 
and  castle»  were  the  prisons  of  knights  renowned,  and  shrieking 
maidens,  whose  blood  was  necessarily  noble,  to  win  a  proper  de- 
gree of  interest  for  their  lro»ibles  and  disasters,  I  venture  to  come 
before  the  ])ul»lic  with  a  <lctail  of  the  events  of  an  every-day  life, 
scarcely  embellished  witli  a  single  scene  from  the  fertile  pencil  of 
imagination. 

If  my  language  have  not  the  polish  of  the  scholar,  and  my  pages 
display  Dot  the  teaming  of  the  man  of  science,  or  of  refined  educa- 
liou,  let  no  one  be  surprised;  for  my  thoughts  and  reflections  have 
chiefly  been  gathered  frnn  the  pages  of  life,  and  my  observations 
from  the  book  of  nature.  The  Utile  education  I  received  was  im- 
parled to  me  at  a  day-school  in  llic  country,  where  good  care  was 
taken  that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  uverburtheued 
with  a  weight  of  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  left  this  school,  with  all  the  advantages 
1  had  obla'ned  from  il — a  little  I/itin  and  less  Greek.  In  fact  I 
bad  blundered  tlirough  the  iirst  two  page.s  of  a  Greek  grammar. 
In  arithmetic  I  had  advanced  as  far  as  ^'nl[rar  Fractions,  and  was 
not  a  fraction  wiser  for  them.  I  leanied  Practice  to  no  purpose, 
and  never  stuilied  Interest  at  all,  scarcely  even  self-interest. 

On  the  very  day  tin  which  my  last  lesson  was  repeated,  and  my 
last  line  carelessly  scrawled  in  my  last  copy-book,  my  mother  and 
myself  entered  into  a  .serious  consnllalion,  with  regard  to  the  next 
step  necessary  for  my  ])rogi-ess  in  life.  The  question  was,  should 
I  be  apprenticed  to  a  chemist,  a  grocer,  an  ironmonger,  a  tinker,  a 
tailor,  or  a  doctor?  My  niullicr  hated  law,  because  an  attorney 
had  slated  an  opinion  tiiat  she  had  no  right  to  throw  dirty  water 
into  a  gutter,  that  conveyed  it  close  to  the  kitchen  window  of  the 
next  house. 

After  a  great  deal  of  talking,  we  were  unable  to  fix  upon  either 
trade  or  profession  that  1  had  any  particular  desire  for.  "  I  think 
I  should  like  to  go  to  sea,"  said  I,  with  a  flourish  of  my  fist,  "  and 
fight  for  my  king  and  my  country." 

My  mother  shut  her  eyes  at  the  idea,  and  exclaimed — "  What) 
go  to  sea  and  get  drowned,  or  fight  and  get  killed !  and  leave  your 
poor  mother  without  an  arm  to  protect  her,  or  a  hand  to  smooth 
her  pillow  when  she  is  sick  or  dying ! " 

**  I  ncverthought  of  that."  I  replied;  so  my  prospect  of  becoming 
a  hero  was  destroyed,  and  1  left  myself  entirely  to  my  mothers 
disci'elioD. 


'*  Put  your  best  jacket  on,  and  come  vrilh  me.     I  Ml  see  what 
can  make  of  toq.** 

1  did  IS  she  requcsted^and  \re  wont  out  together  inteot  on  serious 
Oar  first  risjt  uraa  to  a  dispensing  chemist.  My  mother 
imiUBiUJ  titat  she  might  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  a  private 
ToocD.  tht  request  vas  granted,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
she  oonnDunicated  to  him  her  desire  to  have  me  apprenticed  to 
^im,  atating  at  the  same  lime  the  advantage  it  would  conTer  upon 
lim,  to  have  an  appruntice  so  well  educated. 

lie  «raa  not  to  much  charmed  with  the  proposal  as  she  expected. 
He  nrplted,  "  I  should  be  happy  to  take  Arthur  as  an  apprentice, 
if  1  knew  Jess  of  him.  As  ii  happens,  I  know  loo  much.  He  put 
a  fiqtiib  io  the  keyhole  of  my  shop-door  not  a  month  ago,  and  be- 
ads alarming  the  family,  nearly  blew  the  lock  off;  and  one  day, 
wlMa  be  wa&  in  the  shop,  he  contrived  tn  mix  the  contcnt>i  of  two 
mra,  ooe  contuuin^  cayenne  pepper  and  the  other  brown  rappcc- 
1  mosl  realty  refuw  to  have  any  thtrij^  to  do  with  liim."" 

A  shade  fell  npon  my  mother's  pale  face,  and  puUlely  wishing 
him  a  good  a/iemoon,  she  led  me  laughing  to  an  iroumougcr^s. 
Sfar  staled  faer  desire  to  make  an  ironmonger  of  me,  and  praised 
mjr  health  and  strength,  without  saying  a  word  about  educstion. 
*•  Ob  I  aye,  the  lad's  strong^  ennngli."  said  the  ironmonger,  **  for  he 
pitrJicd  njr  garden  roller  over  the  hedge  into  a  saw-pii,  and  I'll  be 
oangod  rf  I  conid  pull  it  out  again.  He  has  a  wonderful  knnck, 
too,  of  breaking  padlocks,  and  climbing  walls  and  housetops. 
He'll  come  to  tin  good,  depend  on'u  I  wouldn^t  Lake  him  as  a 
'prcDlice  od  do  aecouul  wliatever." 

My  mother  gave  me  a  look  of  reproach,  and  led  me  to  Ihc  house 
of  a  sttrgroQ  and  apothecary.  The  doctor  laughed  when  she  stated 
her  oUjtct  in  visiting  him. 

•*  'Ud  rat  him,"  said  he,  for  the  surgeon  was  a  great  man  there, 
■od  ooold  use  any  language  ho  chose — "  take  him  farther  ofT;  his 
■Miits  are  too  well  known  here.  He  poisoned  all  the  fi^^h  in  lAy 
pood,  and  I  expect  he  would  poison  anything  else ;  1  saw  the 
jouDg  dog  at  it  myself,  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden.  Thinks  I, 
I  Hare  yoa,  lad,  for  he  could  only  escape  by  jumping  over  a  ilitch, 
iaW  of  water,  and  seventeen  feet  across.  By  Jove  !  though,  he  look 
the  leap,  and  did  it  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  I  never  saw  a  lad  do 
thing  before.  And  when  he  was  on  the  other  side,  he 
scraped  nyi  a  bit  of  claj  in  his  fingers,  and  making  a  ball  of  it, 
plaiit«d  it  to  a  nicety  on  the  tip  of  my  nose,  like  a  plaster.  It  was 
so  clererly  done,  that  1  walked  into  tlie  house,  with  it  sticking 
there,  Io  show  my  wife,  1  lake  him  to  be  a  clever  lad,  but  I  could 
never  trust  him  in  the  surgery." 

My  toother  made  one  other  application  to  a  draper  in  the  same 
place,  for  she  wished  me  to  be  siluuted  immediately  under  her  own 
eye,  that  she  might  be  able  to  give  me  a  Utile  needful  advice  when 
Becessary ;  bnt  the  draper  strutted  about  his  shop  in  perfect  horror 
at  the  proposal.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  detested  the  very 'name 
of  a  nUBcbievous  boy.  He  had  not  an  atom  of  fun  in  his  compo- 
sition, but  bad  a:*  wach  malice  as  would  have  furnished  nn  army. 
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**  Mrs.  Arden,"  said  he,  **  111  Uke  your  son  and  try  what  I  can 
do  with  him,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  llog  him  every  morning 
before  breaktEist." 

"  Flog  inc,  RJr !"  I  crclairned,  marching  up  to  the  liUh>  man  in 
a  Jit  of  %'irtuous  indignation  ;  "  you  must  ask  my  permission 
before  yon  can  do  that,  you  htlle  Tom  Thumb  !** 

I  shook  vay  fist  at  him,  and  the  little  man  8kiT>ped  over  ihe 
counter  with  afiright,  like  a  large  monkey,  and  stood  trembling  on 
the  other  side. 

"  A  little  cowardly  fellow  like  you  talk  of  flogging  me,"  said  I, 
very  much  anmsed  at  hie  fear, — "  Bo-oh"  1  roared  at  him,  "I 
could  cat  you,**  and  over  the  counter  I  went  after  him,  with  a 
single  bound.  The  draper  was  awfully  terrified,  and  galloped  out 
of  the  shop,  leaving  me  and  his  single  shopman  laughing  at  each 
other. 

My  mother  linked  her  arm  in  mine,  and  led  mc  away  in  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow.  She  went  home  to  lier  little  pretty  house, 
and  cried  with  bitter  regret  for  the  antics  1  indulged  myself  with, 
in  spite  of  the  strictly  moral  and  religious  ideas  she  had  instilled 
into  me.  Without  being  vicious,  I  certainly  was  the  most 
mischievous  boy  in  the  parish  ;  but  as  long  as  my  tricks  aud 
frolics  were  laughed  at,  and  in  some  degree  admired,  by  persons 
who  ou^ht  to  have  reproved  me  for  tliem,  I  was  vain  of  the 
character  I  had  obtainc<l. 

'llie  next  day  was  my  last  at  the  dancing- school,  and  on  that 
day  was  the  dancing-master's  ball,  at  which  the  pupils  displayed 
before  their  anxious  mothers  and  friends,  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  twisting  and  twirling  their  Might  fantastic  toes'  in  a 
graceful  manner.  At  six  o''clock  in  the  evening,  the  company 
began  to  arrive,  in  every  description  of  vehicle,  from  a  gig  to 
aknost  a  dung-cart.  Of  farmers^  sons  and  daughters  tliere  were 
more  than  a  sprinkling,  and  who  cau  tell  how  their  legs  and  feet 
had  been  tortured  to  make  them  turn  their  toes  out  ?  They  came 
from  large  farm  and  small  farm,  windmill  and  watermill,  shops 
where  horses  ivereshod,  shops  where  ploughmen  were  shod,  and 
shops  where  ladies  were  shod.  I'hcy  came  from  private  house 
aud  public  house.  But  tlte  choice,  the  cream  of  the  assembly 
were  the  private  inhabitants  of  the  town,  persons  whose  slender 
incomes  would  not  allow  their  daughters  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  dancing,  at  the  expensive  schools  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
while  they  might  have  double  the  quantity  of  instruction  from  the 
same  teacher,  at  his  public  academy,  for  half  the  price  demanded 
by  the  money-loving  pr<>prietor»  of  the  aforesaid  schools. 

"  Helen,"  said  I,  to  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  left  in  the  charge 
of  my  mother,  ^*  let  us  practise  that  last  waltz  wc  learned  togetlier, 
for  we  shall  have  to  show  off  before  the  company,  like  two  players, 
in  front  of  one  of  the  booths  at  a  fair.** 

Away  we  whirled  round  the  room,  to  the  music  of  our  own 
Toices,  and  being  quite  satisfied  with  our  own  performance,  sat 
down  to  rest  ourselves. 

**  WeJen/ I  said,  again,  **  if  you  dance  with  Henry  Rightaway 
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Iliis  erenixtg,  I  shall  be  very  cross.  He  is  a  conceited  little 
impfvy.  He  thinks  becaase  be  bas  been  an  apprculicc  to  a  doctor 
six  iDOOlfa&,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  bccaui^e  I  hare  only  just 
left  ccliool,  lliat  I  'm  only  a  snob  of  a  boy.  You  wont  dance 
wilh  fain,  will  you,  Helen  ?" 

**  I  wool  indeed,  Arthur^"  she  replied  with  a  smile,  for  which 
I  ksiBied  her,  and  called  her  a  good  little  girl,  in  a  very  pa- 
tnoiaa^  manner. 

The  CTcning  came,  and  my  mother,  myself,  and  Helen,  marched 
vitfa  becoming  dignity  into  the  balKroom.  InKlead  of  leading 
Helen  by  the  bond,  like  the  other  boys  who  conducted  cither 
Uwir  cDOSTiu  or  ibeir  sisters,  I  placed  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and 
iftilkiDg  op  to  the  best  seat  in  the  room,  requested  her  to  be 
' ;  at  the  same  time  lookiug  round,  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
ate  wbo  b>d  the  presumption  to  dispute  it  with  her.     No  one 

A  ther«  to  dispute  it,  nntal  our  duncmg  master  himself  entered 

ith  a  little  giil,  vhosc  parents  were  the  richest  in  the  town.  He 
'  hia  favourite  to  the  pre-occupied  scat,  and  requested  Helen 
to  more. 

"She  BbaU  not,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  with  my  face  all  crimson 
wiili  nq^.  **  I  told  Helen  to  sit  there,  and  she  shall,  in  spite  of 
arbody." 

Mr.  Caper  laughed,  and  again  requested  Helen  to  more,  which 
ibe  did,  and  the  farorile  took  her  place. 

"  I  lell  you,  Mr.  Cajicr,"  said  I,  "  you  will  want  some  one  to 
dhow  off  in  some  of  your  horn-pipes  directly,  and  your  figure 
dwKiea,  and  111  not  stir  a  step  until  Helen  sits  in  that  sent  again." 

Tliit  vms  a  threar,  that  the  dancing-master  had  no  desire  to  be 
fulhllcd,  tberefore  he  told  hia  little  farorite  to  resign  the  seat 
«gnn  to  Helen,  and  was  leading  her  away;  but  Helen  ran  nfiet 
thtm^  and  declared  that  they  should  sit  together,  without  any 
mon  di^rato. 

Tims  the  natter  was  amicably  settled  without  further  trouble, 
lad  Mr.  Caper  walked  away,  with  his  violin  under  tlie  back  of  bis 
~  it,  thus  nrtKhicinKan  ennrmnus  hump;  but  a.s  he  could  not  see 
liiaself,  nc  naturally  concluded  tliat  no  one  else  could. 

The  risilors  and  the  pupils  were  carefully  sepanttcd,  until  the 
latter  bad  gone  throngh  their  steps  and  evululions  to  the  entire 
aatisCietum  of  their  friends,  llie  last  performance  of  the  lyros 
in  dancing,  was  a  circular  waltz,  in  which  Helen  and  I  took  the 
lead.  We  were  successful,  in  the  highest  degree  in  winning  the 
apfdaose  of  the  risitors  ;  and  as  proud  as  a  |>encock,  when  it  was 
oTer,  I  led  my  little  partner  past  the  place  whero  my  mother  was 
sitting  with  some  of  her  friends. 

•*  What  a  pretty  couple  they  really  are!"  exclaimed  a  good- 
MaUiiad  old  maid  to  my  mother,  who  looked  as  proud  as  myself 
when  we  pawed  by. 

"ftiotty  couple,  indeed!"  I  said  to  myself.  "The  idea  of 
eoapbng  me  with  a  child  scarcely  twcke  years  old;  1*11  fhow 
ikma  what  a  pretty  couple  is."  I  continued  walking  up  to  a  fine 
handsoine  fir)  betweea  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
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"  Shall  T  have  ibe  honour  of  dancing  wiih  yon,  Miss  Dalton  ?" 
I  asked  the  girl  of  seventeen.  She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
inakiug  herself  salisfied  that  there  nas  rather  a  scarcity  of  grown- 
up beaux,  laughingly  took  mr  arm,  and  allowed  me  to  lead  her  lo 
the  top  of  a  coiiniry  dance,  in  which  all  the  dancing  portion  of 
the  assembly  joined. 

**  This  is  what  I  call  a  pretty  couple,"  said  I  to  my  mother 
when  1  approached  her  again.  *'  Miss  Dalton  and  myself,  and 
not  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  !^ 

"You  arc  a  conceited  young  monkey!"  mj  mother  observed 
laughing,  and  so  she  says  lo  the  very  present  day. 

That  was  a  party  mixed  in  the  higbest  degree,  considering  that 
the  materials  were  all  collected  in  one  little  town  and  (he  adjoin- 
ing neighbourhood.  The  company  was  of  ever}*  age  from  six  lo 
sixty,  and  of  every  degree  from  the  cobbler's  daughter  to  the 
parson's  wife.  But  there  was  no  further  mingling,— the  different 
castes  kept  themselves  as  distinct  as  possible.  The  lawyer*5 
lady  could  not  see  the  shopkecpcr^s  wife,  and  the  grocor*s  daugh- 
ter  could  not  think  of  dancing  with  the  tailor's  son. 

There  was  a  poor  boy  there,  who  had  tried  to  coax  som© 
half  dozen  girls  of  the  same  position  in  that  silly  society  with 
himself,  hut  in  vain.  He  stammered,  and  squinted,  and  as  there 
was  neither  a  stammering,  nor  a  squinting  young  lady  there, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  looking  boys,  he  stood  no  chance  of 
gelling  a  partner  at  all.  Mr.  Caper,  who  was  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  every  thing  else  there,  went  round  the  room  begging 
for  some  girl  or  other  to  dance  willi  this  poor  boy,  whose  manner 
and  appearance  only  excited  laughter  and  derision  amongst  thfm. 
The  young  ladies  were  all  engaged,  and  the  poor  boy  was  return- 
ing to  his  scat,  beside  his  fond  and  disheartened  mother,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  when  Hcluu,  who  was  decidedly  the  belle  amongst  liie 
lillle  girls,  ran  up  lo  him,  and  taking  his  arm  exclaimed,  **  There 
now,  William,  don't  cry — I'll  dance  with  you."  But  the  boy  was 
80  delighted  that  he  actually  sobbed  with  joy,  and  then  they  min- 
gled in  the  merry  dance,  perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  party. 

Henry  Righta^vay  looked  at  them  with  anger  and  jealousy,  for 
on  some  account  or  other,  be  had  taken  a  boyish  fancy  for  Helen ; 
and  when  he  met  her  in  the  dance,  he  asked  her,  how  she  could 
think  of  dancing  with  such  an  ugly  little  brute  as  her  partner. 
There  was  no  lime  for  reply  and  when  they  met  again,  he  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him  next  time.  She  replied  thai  she  could  not, 
and  he  pressed  her  so  hard  for  a  reason,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
tell  him,  that  she  had  promised  to  me  that  she  would  not.  Ho 
mentally  vowed  to  kick  nie  for  my  impudence. 

Henry  llighlaway  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself,  and 
therefore  thought  himself  taller  and  stronger,  but  ho  was  mistaken  ; 
and  when  wc  were  standing  side  by  side  in  that  merry  old  dance. 
Sir  Roger  de  Covcrly,  he  asked  me  how  1  dared  to  tell  Helen  not 
to  dance  with  him. 

"Because  1  thought  proper,"  I  re]>lied. 
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"  ni  IticV  yoa  for  it,  the  first  time  I  meet  you  out  of  this  room," 
Iw  said. 

**  K  joottUi  about  kickingme,  Harry,  ril  kick  you  in  this  room,*" 
I  rrlortied. 

"  Yon  dm  not,"  said  be,  and  I  replied  by  giving  him  a  very 
■■■■■ticfc.  In  return  be  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  then  in  spile 
of  oppottlon,  we  fret  lo  figbtin^  in  grand  style.  The  men  in  the 
tamftnj  enjoyed  the  sight,  and  made  a  ring  round  us,  while  two 
aTtMB  officiated  as  seconds.  We  fell  down  together,  and  Harry 
Mnick  me  vrhen  on  the  ground.  My  second  said  the  blow  was 
■ninr,  and  Uarry^  second  told  him  not  to  interfere.  They  got 
Inan  wonU  to  blows,  and  bad  a  regular  fight.  Tlie  girls  and  the 
waawp  all  nn  out  of  the  room  screaming  and  crying  ;  and  this  was 
Ae  Old  of  the  dancing-master's  ball. 

CUAPTER   II. 

Ut  iDoUiex  waaa  widow  at  the  time  when  my  story  commences ; 
todaftd  nj  fiither  died  so  soon  after  my  entrance  upon  thit  grand 
tiwativ  of  exuCcnee,  that  I  bare  no  recollection  of  him  whatever. 
fie  WM»  a  very  haadsorae  and  a  very  good  man,  according  to  my 
Motfarr'^  account.,  and  I  have  no  particular  reason  fur  doubting  her 
woni ;  but  he  leXt  his  widow  with  a  very  small  jiortiou  of  the  riches 
uf  this  world  to  bestow  upon  their  only  child,  therefore  I  have  no- 
thing to  thank  him  for,  but  bis  prudence  in  chuu»ing  for  bis  son  so 
pxxiacd  so  amiable  a  rootlier  as  my  surriving  parent. 

Sbovas  pcior  iu  pocket,  but  rich  in  feminine  virtues  and  prudent 
•COQOtay*  Her  income  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  forty 
ponod*  a  year,  and  lliitc  she  found  sufficient  to  keep  us  respectably, 
nkeviic,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  country  girl  as  a  seriant.  In 
bet  ftbe  had  the  art  of  miiking  so  much  of  the  little  she  possessed, 
thai  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mrs.  Arden  had,  what  was  con- 
iidcred  by  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  Uttlc  town,  a  very  pretty 
property.  The  statinn  she  held  amongst  them  made  her  a  welcome 
gaestal  tlte  table,  both  of  the  profcsbional  man  and  the  shopkecpci', 
vhile  she  had  a  nodding  and  bowing  acqnainlancc  with  most  of 
tW  creat  landed  proprielurs,  and  their  families  in  Ihe  same  ueigh- 
bonliood. 

Bal  my  niothcr,  knowing  that  I  was  growing  a  more  expensive 
pleBiOfv  to  her  every  day,  and  that  three  or  four  mouths  arc  sup- 
plied ftt  a  lets  proportional  expense  than  two,  undertook  the  charge 
of  educating,  feeding,  and  cloiliing  tlie  little  girl  1  introduced  in 
the  last  chapter,  for  the  annuul  payment  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
This  sam,  added  to  her  own  income,  seemed  to  her  limited  desires 
and  economical  habits,  a  comfortable  inde{)endcncy;  and  tlie  gen- 
teel figure  she  cut  in  her  little  sphere  of  visiting  acquaintance, 
would  astonish  most  persons  accustomed  to  tlie  annual  oxpendittire 
of  hundreds  and  thousands. 

The  little  girl  won  her  way  so  quickly  into  my  mother's  heart, 
that  she  became  a  source  of  additional  happiness,  as  well  as  addi* 
tooaal  income  to  my  cbild-lonng  parent ;  and  little  Helen  soon 
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learned  to  love  the  subsiilute,  provided  by  her  nncle,  to  supply  the 
place  of  ber  parents,  who  were  both  dead.  This  uncle  was  a 
Muiicheftler  warehouseman  in  London,  and  lived  in  such  a  style, 
that  it  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  liiiu,  to  allow  his  broUiePs  child 
to  be  kept  on  the  paltry  allowance  paid  to  my  mothcTf  while  his 
own  children  were  educated  at  the  most  fashionable  schools,  and 
clothed  Hke  the  daughters  of  princes. 

It  may  appear  like  inadtiess,  that  with  &uch  a  limited  income,  my 
mother  should  have  thought  of  bringing  me  up  for  a  profession,  but 
she  was  a  little  tainted  with  the  plague  spot  of  pride,  and  wished 
to  see  her  son  a  gentleman.  The  county  newspaper*  were  carefully 
perused,  for  the  di&corery  of  an  eligible  situatiouj  where  due  care 
would  bo  taken  of  my  stomach  and  my  morals;  and  the  advertise- 
ment, which  appeared  most  satisfactorj-  lo  my  motiier,  proceeded 
firora  a  medical  man  in  the  Staflbrd-shire  Pottt^rics.  A  personal  in- 
terview was  necessary,  and  a  mouth  upon  trial  is  almost  invariably 
granted,  therefore  my  mother  went  out  iti  search  of  some  convey- 
ance to  carry  us  there.  Three  or  four  gigs,  and  a  post-chaise 
were  to  be  had  for  hire  in  the  town  ;  but  my  mother  returned  with- 
out making  any  agi-eemoiit  with  the  owners  of  these  superlatively 
beautiful  vehicles.  She  found  out  that  she  could  not  hire  one  of 
tliem  for  the  day  for  less  than  a  guinea  !  I  went  to  look  at  these 
splendid  carriages  myself;  and  found  one  minus  the  splash-board, 
another  without  any  paint  remaining  upon  it,  a  third  without  step- 
ping irons,  and  the  post-chaise  with  a  great  hole  at  the  top,  like  a 
sky-light.  I  mentally  vowed  that  I  would  not  put  my  foot  in 
one  of  them. 

I  thought  I  would  save  my  mother  the  expense  of  hiring  a  con- 
veyance, and  myself  the  shame  of  riding  in  such  wretched  car- 
riages, by  starting  on  foot  to  the  residence  of  my  future  master,  in 
the  Potteries — a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  I  stealthily  changed 
my  clothes,  put  a  clean  shirt  in  my  pocket,  and  telling  Helen 
secretly  where  I  was  going,  marched  off  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
doing  something  uncommonly  clever. 

Nineteen  miles  is  rather  a  long  walk,  and  when  1  first  got  a  view 
of  the  smoky  atmosphere  enveloping  the  place  of  my  destination, 
1  felt  very  much  iuclined  to  go  home  again  ;  but  my  feet  were  too 
sore,  and  my  legs  too  tired  lo  carry  me  back ;  therefore  I  pressed 
forward.  The  scene  that  was  gradually  bursting  upon  my  si^ht 
had  novelty  but  no  other  charm  ;  and  1  felt  satislled  that  art  had 
done  nothing  there  fur  the  improvement  of  nature.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  town  1  pulled  out  my  pocket-handkerchief  and 
dusted  my  clothes. 

In  a  few  minutes  1  was  in  front  of  a  respectable  house,  witli  the 
door  ornamented  with  an  enormous  brass  plate,  conveying  the  in- 
formaliun  that  Charles  Edward  Wormwood  was  a  surgeon,  &c., 
and  lived  in  that  genteel  residence.  I  knocked  modestly  at  the 
door  and  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  surgeon  himself. 

Mr.  Wormwood  was  a  pleasant  sort  of  person  when  he  chose, 
but  as  suspicious  as  man  could  be.  He  politely  asked  me  the 
purpose  of  my  visit. 
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Hf  1MBIM  U  Aitbor  Ardcn,  au-f"  1  replied,  "  and  I  am  come  to 
myvelfu  ma  apprentice  in  answer  to  your  adrcrtiiieiueiiL" 

**  ^'heK  do  joa  reside^  air/*  he  inquired,  rather  astonished  at  my 
iM*mf<  made  of  proceeding. 

^  NiiMCaea  miles  awaj,  at ,  in  this  countr,^  I  replied. 

"*  Hatt  jou  no  friends  with  you  here,  that  you  come  by 
yoor^rlf?" 

•*My  mother  was  coming,  but  I  thought  I  could  settle  the 
bBsiocss  without  her,  and  walked  off  by  myself,''  I  replied. 

**  It  is  tmposi^ible  that  I  can  settle  any  business  witli  you,  witb- 
0«t  TOUT  nolher's  presence,"  he  observed.  **  What  was  your  in- 
trafttoo  in  oonung  here  by  yourself?^' 

**  To  stay  a  month  mth  you  upon  trial,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if 
t  doa\  Uko  yoa  and  you  dou't  like  me,  to  go  home  again." 

**  I  rso't  think  of  such  a  thing  until  1  have  communicated  with 
yotiT  frvmds«"  he  exclaimed  :  '*  how  d<;  I  know  who  you  are  ^" 

"  I  told  you  my  name  is  Arthur  Ardcu,  and  the  place  whore  I 
live,*"  \  lepbed. 

•*  How  do  1  know  whether  you  tell  me  true  or  not  ? "  be  asked. 

**!  cm  Mnly  prore  that,"'  I  replied,  pulling  the  spare  t^hirt  out 
oTmy  pnckei  **  Here  is  my  name  wriitfn  in  full  in  this  comer, 
fir — Arthur  Arden,  No.  12.  That  is  tlie  number  of  my  lost  batch 
of  sfairts,  mt,'* 

'*  Ve» — yea.'**  he  exclaimed:  **  that's  all  very  fine.  How  do  I 
know  that  you  are  the  lawful  posseiuior  of  that  article  :  yon  might 
ktttt  iMoleu  it  for  anything  1  know.'* 

~     Yoti  an  ystao^,"  said   1,  with  &  little  surprise.  "That  is  my 
1  an  aasore  you,  and  to  prove  it,  1  have  another,  with  the 
and  n  amber,  upon  my  back."^ 

^  How  can  1  tell  that  they  are  not  both  stolen  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yoa  are  such  a  deuce  of  a  suspicious  chap,  that  I  '11  have  no 
more  jaw  with  yon,"  I  exclaimed,  with  iiidiguatiun.  "  Hang  me, 
if  1  won't  go  bome,  and  tell  my  motlier  that  you  took  mc  ibr  a 
thief  f  If  roa  ean't  trust  my  word,  I'll  be  thumped  if  she  will 
tnisl  yours;  so  good  day  to  you.'* 

^  Stop — slop,  Mr.  Arden,  if  that  is  your  name,"  said  he,  closing 
te  door  gcntlyr  to  stop  mc  from  leaving  the  room  ;  '^  [  '11  call  my 
•isilrr^sad  consult  witli  her  about  the  matter.  Your  mode  of  doing 
b«aiveaais  at  least  extnionlinary.     Sarah,  Sully  !" 

In  answer  to  this  sumiuons,  a  rosy-clieeked  young  lady,  about 
Om  age  dl  eighteen,  entered  the  room.  She  was  very  pretty,  with 
a  profanon  of  light  curls  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  and  rather 
tail,  at  leut  I  considered  so  ;  for  I  was  tall  myself  in  relation  to 
my  age,  and  Sarah  Wormwood  was  much  taller  than  L  1  was 
vaj  much  isclined  to  foil  desperately  in  love  with  her  at  first 
■got,  and  Tti^Tfig  her  a  very  low  buw,  with  my  hand  upon  my 
mnU  »*  I  Ixd  been  taught  at  the  dancing-school,  I  asked  her  i£ 
dw  tboosltt  1  looked  like  a  thief. 

•*  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can't  say,'*  she  replied  ;  laughing  at  my 
orenoraiDed  obeisance  ;  "  but  1  think  you  look  roguish  enough  for 

tOytluOg," 
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I  made  another  bow,  for  I  did  nol  consider  the  repl}'  unfa- 
vourable, and  Mr.  Wormwood  coinuiunicated  the  busineijs  of  my 
visit  to  his  sister.     She  seemed  as  suKpieious  as  her  brother. 

'*  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  beeu  sent  here  lo  rob  the  house, 
if  we  permit  you  to  slay  ? "  she  asked,  as  if  slie  really  thought  I 
intended  to  do  it. 

"There's  nothing  in  it  worth  stealing,  I  daresay,  unless  it  is 
yourself,"  I  replied.  "It  is  well  that  my  mother  don't  hear 
you,  that 's  all.  She  won't  let  me  stay  if  she  knows  what  sus- 
picious  people  yon  are." 

"  Have  you  auy  money  to  pay  for  your  bed  at  an  inn,  until  we 
can  hear  from  your  mother  .*"  Miss  Wwnnwood  inquired. 

"  Only  half-ft-crown  "  I  replied,  showing  the  money. 

They  laughed  at  the  sum,  which  then  appeared  lo  me  a  little 
fortmiL*,  and  lold  me  I  might  stay  until  they  had  communicited 
willi  my  mother,  if  I  would  alluw  myself  to  be  locked  up  in  my 
bed-room  every  night  until  they  were  satisfied  that  I  was  the  per- 
son 1  represented  myself  lo  he." 

I  submitted  to  this  Rrrangemcnt,  and  sat  down  with  a  splondid 
appetite  to  some  cold  beef  and  bread,  which  they  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  set  before  me,  when  ihcy  began  lo  ft'el  convinced  that  I 
was  not  an  impcstor.  I  passed  the  evening  very  comfortably 
until  bedtime,  and  when  I  hoard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  felt 
how  they  mistrusted  me,  I  chuckled  at  the  joke,  and  resolved  to 
ser\'e  them  a  trick  for  it. 

I  gave  them  all  a  respectable  time  to  go  lo  sleep  in,  and  then 
jumping  out  of  bed,  with  my  trousers  and  stockings  on,  1  geutly 
forci'd  hack  tlic  bolt  of  the  lock  that  fastened  my  bed-room  door, 
and  stole  quietly  from  room  to  room,  assuring  myself  that  they 
were  all  soundly  asleep.  With  the  most  unpardonable  impudence 
I  opened  one  of  tlie  bed-room  doors,  and  walking  into  the  room, 
discovered  Sarali  Wormwood  in  bed.  A  pair  of  scissors  was  lying 
on  the  table,  and  with  that  I  Bnip]>ed  off'  one  of  her  long  ringlets 
that  had  escaped  like  myself,  from  its  confinement  ;  and  then, 
coully  bending  my  head  over  her  closed  eyelids,  kissed  her  rosy 
lips.  Without  awakening  she  smiled  ai  liic  impression,  and  ex- 
claimed : — '*  Oh,  George !  you  are  such  a  tiresome  thing,  I  don't 
hke  you  !** 

"  Oh !  oh !"  I  whispered  lo  myself,  "  she  has  a  lover  and  his 
name  is  George.     I  Ml  not  forget  that." 

I  left  that  room  and  proceeded  to  another,  where  Mr.  Worm- 
wood lay  snoring  most  awfully.  I  saw  the  seals  of  his  watch 
peeping  from  behind  his  pillow,  and  gently  extricating  the  sleep- 
less monitor  from  its  hiding-place,  1  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  coat.  I  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  rang  a  loud  peal  on 
the  oiyht-belh  Mr.  Wormwood  got  up,  and  throwing  up  the  sash 
of  his  bed-room  window,  cried  out,  "  Who  *s  there  ?"  but  no  one  re- 
plying, he  shut  the  window  and  got  into  bed  again.  I  then  rang 
the  hell  a  second  time,  and  ho  got  up  in  a  violent  passion  to  an- 
swer  it.  He  bawled  through  the  window,  "  Who  the  devil's 
there  ?    Thunder  and  hounds  !  speak  when  you  are  spokeo  to  ! 
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\Vl»o'*  Uiere  ?"  No  otic  rc]>licd,  and  nnitiering  a  tbou&and  curses 
upnn  Ibe  aupposcd  delinquents,  Uv  closed  the  window  and  re- 
liuiit'd  lo  bed  :  I  soon  followed  his  example. 

1  irot  np  very  early  in  llie  morning,  and  cried  oul  lustily  lo  liave 
the  door  unlocked,  kicking  and  hammering  at  it  ibr  some  lime, 
anttJ  Uio  servants  brought  Uie  key  to  ofien  it.  She  tried  lu  unlock 
it,  bnl  it  was  to  no  purpose,  because  I  had  bolted  it  inside.  Uov- 
cTrr,  wbm  I  thought  it  had  made  a  respectable  resistance,  I 
allowed  it  lo  be  opened,  and  went  down  the  stairs  grumbling  at 
bang  locked  nji. 

Al  brtrakfaal  Miss  Wormwood  said  nothing  about  the  lost  ringlet, 
but  bcr  brother  had  the  house  searched  all  over  for  his  watch. 

•*  It  is-a  good  thing*  sir,  for  you,  that  I  locked  yon  up  in  your 
room  last  night,  or  I  should  have  been  positive  you  had  stolen  it," 
aajd  be,  Tcr>'  nnple^sautly  lo  inc. 

**  You  will  have  a  belter  opinion  of  me  soon,'*  I  replied.  And 
ibcu  poinliriK  to  the  ringlut  I  had  stolen  from  Miss  Wormwood,  as 
il  Ujf  npon  the  floor  far  enough  away  from  myself,  lo  remove  any 
Jnf|>K«non  that  I  had  placed  it  tliere,  I  exclaimed,  'Milessme! 

Has  Worro«  ood,  do  you  really  wear  false  hair  ?     Look,  there  is 
Deof  your  curls!" 

*•  TTicre  is  *omc  unaccountable  mystery  in  this,"  she  exclaimed. 

•"Tul,  tul,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood,  "you cut  it  off  when  you  were 
faair  awake  and  half  asleep.  I  should  like  to  know  whal  rascal  has 
atolen  my  watch." 

•*  Tut,  tut,"  said  Sarah,  "  you  have  pnt  it  into  the  wrong  place, 
when  half  amke  and  half  asleep  ;  perhaps  out  of  one  pocket  into 
motber" 

A«  a  proof  of  her  superior  judgment,  she  turned  over  his  pockets, 
and  found  the  watch  where  I  had  concealed  it,  with  the  glass 
brakes-  1  thought  they  should  recollect  locking  me  up  in  a  bed- 
room. 

Afker  breakfast  Mr.  Wormwood  went  out  to  sec  his  patients,  and 
looking  at  some  music  under  the  piano,  1  asked  Sarah  if  she  had 
**<>li!  George,  1  can*l  endure  you,"  amongst  her  songs.  She 
lunied  Tcry  red,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  of  their  friends. 

"  No;  not  a  soul.  I  never  beard  your  name  mentioned  by  any- 
hodr,"  I  replied,  and  then  began  singing  to  au  air  of  my  own, 
**  oil,  Copid  was  a  roguish  lad,"  and  "  George  I  can't  endure  you.** 

*^  Ctmfoand  the  boy's  impudence,*"  she  exclaimed,  and  left  the 

MB. 

I  tbtalttMiys,  between  Ihe  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  are  the  most 
di>«tdgraeabto  beings  that  infest  the  earth ;  and  I  was  one  of  the 
wont  of  the  set.  They  are  coniiimally  teasing  and  tormeuling 
man,  woman,  or  child,  domestic  animal  or  wild  animal,  insect  or 
worm.  They  appear  neither  to  have  affeclions  nor  sympathies,  and 
are  scarcely  ever  governed  by  anything  but  foar,  and  yet  even  that 
is  a  feding  almost  unknown  to  ihcm.  They  arc  Uie  plague  uf 
everybody  belonging  to  ihem,  and,  in  general,  a  pe^l  lo  sucicty. 

Id  a  couple  of  days  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  applaud- 
iniT  my  mtentiou  to  »tay  to  Ow  cad  of  the  month ;  and  &l  t\\c  samo 
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time  Mr.  Wormirood  rcceircd  another  from  her  agreeing  to  pay 
the  speci£cd  premium,  if  I  was  satisfied  wilh  my  treatment,  and 
made  no  objection  to  the  profession.  The  natural  cousequence 
was,  that  I  was  pcrmitlcd  to  say  and  do  what  1  Ukud,  without  any 
contrnl.  I  was  fc^l  almost  siiniptuoii!>Iy,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  heard  the  silly  old  indenture  read  with  a  merry  grin,  and 
signed  my  name  to  it  in  full  length. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  HAD  not  been  an  apprentice  more  than  a  few  days  before 
found  that  I  had  been  regularly  taken  in — deceived  in  Oie  charac- 
ter of  uiy  new  master,  beyond  endurance ;  and  tltal  tl»c  kind  treat- 
ment, and  pleasant  indulgence,  which  I  had  received  before  the 
indenture  was  drawn  out,  and  llie  premium  paid,  was  nothing  but 
a  bait,  to  make  the  prospect  agreeable :  a  sprat  sent  adriJl  to  catch 
a  mackerel. 

The  mask  was  not  gradually  drawn  aside,  but  boldly  taken  off 
without  any  ado  at  all.  1  was  sitting  at  hreakHist  with  my  inafler 
and  his  sister,  playing  wilh  my  tea-spoon,  and  widting  for  the  uBual 
accompaniment  to  the  dry  toast  and  limited  quantity  of  btitler, 
which  generally  consisted  of  eggs,  ham,  cold  meat,  or  rashers  of 
bacon,  when  Mr.  Wormwood  turning  to  me,  exclaimed,  "  What  arc 
you  waiting  for,  Mr.  Ardeu  ?  You  sec  your  breakfast  before  you. 
I'll  trouble  you  to  make  haste  over  it,  and  then  see  if  you  can  tind 
nothing  to  do  in  the  surgery."^ 

I  took  a  slice  of  toast  from  the  rack,  and  sweeping  the  butto 
dish  with  my  knife,  carried  off  every  atom  of  butter  that  was  sup- 
plied for  the  breakfast-table,  and  spread  it  on  my  single  slice  of 
toast.     Miss  Wormwood  stared  at  her  brother,  and  he  stared  at  me. 

"  Mr.  Arden,"  said  he,  "  that  butter  was  suflicicut  for  us  all,  and 
I  shall  not  permit  such  extravagance.  Ring  the  bell,  Sarah,  for 
more  butter." 

Sarah  said  there  was  no  more  in  the  house,  and  they  ate  tlteir 
dry  toast  without  anything  to  make  it  palatable.  Half-an-hour 
afterwards  I  saw  Miss  Wormwood  taking  a  second  break^C  in  the 
](ilchen,  consisting  of  boiled  eggs,  ham,  and  thickly-buttered  toast. 
I  fell  very  much  confused  in  cousequence  of  having  detected  her 
in  such  a  mean  deception,  as  cheating  her  brother  into  the  idea 
that  she  was  just  as  abstemious  as  he  wished  her  to  be,  while  she 
was  in  fact  feasting  every  day  at  his  expense,  and  making  false 
reckonings  of  her  housekeeping  to  account  for  the  delicacies  she 
indulged  herself  with,  and  the  savoury  messes  she  prepared  for  her 
own  eating,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

Sometimes  her  brother  used  to  say,  "  Sarah,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  keep  up  your  good  looks  on  the  very  small  quantity  of  food 
you  do  really  take.  To  eat  too  much  is  brutal^as  well  as  unwhole- 
some; but  you  scarcely  cat  anything." 

"  I  really  can't  eat,  Charles,*'  .^he  would  reply  affectedly.  "Could 
you  not  give  me  some  medicine  to  create  an  appetite  ?" 

"  Tut,  tut,  Sally,  that's  nonsense,"  he  used  to  observe,  not  being 
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dcebeoft  that  the  should  eat  more  than  she  did,  because  a  large 
■ppetile  is  more  exp«^Mve  than  a  small  one.  "  if  you  eat  enongh 
lo  keep  yoo  m  beahh>  1  'in  cerlain  you  require  lo  cat  no  more." 

The  Im(  tinte  i  beard  these  remaiks,  Miss  Wormwood  was  belp- 
iDg  hcfieir  to  a  few  graioA  of  cheese,  and  about  half-announce  of 
brMul,  at  supper  in  the  parlour ;  while  she  knew  vozr  well,  that  »he 
bad  directca  a  full  pound  of  nmip  steak  lo  be  brotlcd  for  her  second 
aappcr  in  the  kitchen ;  and  while  she  wan  making  her  brother 
bciicro  that  she  could  not  bear  the  flavour  of  malt  and  hops,  every 
iHtfbt,  at  his  expense,  she  drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  ale. 

Mj  admiration  for  Miss  Wormwood  was  soon  at  an  end;  I  de- 
tested aieaitiie«s  of  any  sort,  and  I  considered  her  positirely  dis- 
booest.  While  she  assialed  her  narsimoniuns  brollier  in  star\'ing 
bimtrif  intl  me,  ahe  feasted  bcmelf  and  gut  fat  on  the  best  of  everr- 
Ibing,  M  abo  did  the  serrant>  who  wu  fed  with  good  dinners  and 
bot  suppen,  to  keep  tlie  tricks  of  her  mistress  secret  from  hur  mas- 
ter. Miss  Wormwood  knew  wbum  she  could  trust,  and  allbougk 
1  wa»  not  bribed  with  any  of  the  goo<l  things,  she  felt  convinced 
that  I  wocdd  tell  ou  tales ;  and  in  return  fur  this  confidence,  1  left 
her  lo  continue  her  mean  practices  unauspccted  by  her  brother. 

My  matter  ms  an  otldity — mean  in  disiposilion,  bnt  extravagant 
ia  icnpcr.  He  would  waste  more  words  in  a  minute  than  he  could 
MT«  poUDds  in  a  year.  As  soon  as  he  allowed  his  croeis-grained 
bosMMin  to  bare  their  natural  swing,  I  found  1  had  **  caught  a 
Tartar,^  indeecL  Some  men  lose  temper  on  one  account,  and  some 
iMi  SDOiber,  b<it  be  nerer  kept  his  lemper  at  all.  If  a  tly  fled  past 
)ns  D0««  be  swore  at  it,  if  a  dog  barked  at  him  he  cursed  it,  if  a  man 

cio«a«fd  bin  in  any  way  he  d him.     If  his  tea  was  too  hot 

be  woqU,  not  wait  for  it  to  cool,  but  threw  it  behind  ihe  Are ;  if  it 
was  too  cold  be  would  almoAt  throw  it  into  his  sister's  face  ;  nud 
if  it  wu  not  ready  when  lie  wanted  it,  lie  would  upset  cver^Oiing 
on  the  table.     He  neither  spared  age  nor  sex,  catholic,  prolt-stant, 

or  di»entet — he  d everything  and  everybody  by  turns.     The 

pit  of  his  damnation  had  no  bottom  to  it — it  was  never  full,  and 
^e  cones  be  uttered  so  intempcratcly  worked  no  cril  to  any  suul 
but  biaown. 

My  bigb  spirit  and  careless  temper  were  r|nickly  snbducd  by 
bla  oever>eiMling  Tiolence :  my  veiy  pride  increased  my  submission, 
ior  I  was  too  proud  even  to  complain  ;  bnt  1  nursed  up  tlie  angry 
{•—^•'•■-  in  my  heart,  until  trifling  kindness  of  some  sort  or  other 
)  moved  tliem.  I  became  a  perfect  drudge,  an'l  had  taftka  to 
perturm  thai  ought  lo  have  been  the  work  of  none  but  the  lowest 
neniai.     Bacreation  of  any  sort  was  denied,  with  the  exception 

Lof  what  I  oeold  get  by  reading  a  few  volumes  ou  natural  i>hiloso- 
pby,  sbstrase  treatises  on  geology,  theology,  and  someotlicr  ologics, 
which  wcTO  rather  beyond  the  comprehension  of  my  intellect. 
Aaiongst  my  medical  iitudies,  I  found  myself  bothered  with  ques- 
riotta  concermng  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  the  different 
neea  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  nature  and  pro* 
pMrtba  of  Diatter,  until  I  found  out  that  I  must  either  cease  to 
btttarc  in  Ibe  diTinc  nuOioritf  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  resiftl  One 
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inclination  I  felt  to  ihinic  and  reason  for  myself.  As  I  was  left 
williout  any  other  guide  to  my  opinions,  hut  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  authors  of  these  diflerent  works ;  and  as  they 
had  but  one  and  t)ie  same  temlent'y,  namely,  to  weaken  ray  confi- 
dence in  tlic  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  to  deny,  positively,  many 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God 
therein  related  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  have  thrown  the 
holy  rolume  o&idef  as  a  book  not  to  be  depended  npon. 

I  had  been  rchgiously  educated  by  my  mother,  an<l  the  seeds  of 
sound  moral  principle  had  been  firaily  planted  in  my  heart,  there- 
fore when  1  first  felt  the  growth  of  irreligion  in  my  mind,  and  the 
doubts  that  gradually  arose  in  my  conscience,  I  fell  myself  com- 
mitting some  tremendous  crime;  but  as  I  became  accustomed  to 
them,  I  argued  myself  into  a  degree  of  sclf-satisfacliou.  Pieased 
•with  the  idea  of  thinking  for  myself,  I  gave  that  thought  the  most 
unbounded  licence,  and  came  lo  the  conclusion,  that  man  is  a  free 
agent ;  but  that  ihere  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
which  ought  to  be  a  restraint  upon  his  inclinations  and  passions. 
At  fourteen  I  formed  this  opinion  for  myself,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  Mr  Owen,  or  his  followers. 

During  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  was 
a  fiolitary  being,  almost  constantly  shut  up  in  the  surgery,  with  au 
companions,  but  these  hooks  which  had  so  pernicious  an  effect 
upon  my  young  imagination.  I  then  emerged,  in  some  measure, 
from  my  solitude,  and  formed  some  acquaintances  not  very  different 
from  myself.  1  felt  myself  increasing  in  years  and  in  slrenglli.  aud 
resolveil  no  longer  lo  be  treated  like  a  child.  Miss  Wormwood 
was  the  first  lo  see  the  alteration,  and  openly  expressed  her  ad- 
iniriition  o^  my  personal  improvement,  and,  while  she  had  no 
power  lo  win  my  esteem  for  hersulf,  she  fed  my  self-love  lo  the 
highest  pitch  of  vanity,  1  began  to  think  my.self  the  hero  of  a 
modern  romance,  aud  in  the  mirror  of  self-ndniiration  beheld  my- 
self reflected  a  perfect  Apollo. 

Amongst  many  little  things,  which  had  created  much  annoj-ance 
to  me,  was  the  repulntion  which  Mr.  Wormwood  had  obtained  for 
eUngincss  of  disposition;  and  many  good-uatured  old  ladies  occa- 
sionally insulted  mc,  as  I  thought,  by  asking  me  if  he  gave  me 
enough  to  eat — whetlier  1  had  enough  or  not  I  would  not  com- 
plain lo  the  public  that  I  was  ill-fed,  and  that  my  master  was 
stingy.  I  felt  myself  bouitd  lo  maintain  his  credit,  and  replied  to 
such  questions  most  cavalierly  ;  but  there  was  another  mode  in 
which  I  was  still  more  annoyed,  the  habit  which  vulgar  people 
have  of  inventing  nick-names,  and  lellin^:  ill-tempered  stories.  I 
conslanlly  heard  exclamations,  such  as  "  hciriug  soup,"  "  waler- 
gruel,"  and  *'  who  had  the  first  smcH  at  the  herring  ?  "  when  I  went 
out,  and  quickly  found  out  ihal  they  were  a]iplied  to  me.  It  was 
long  before  I  discovered  what  they  meant,  and,  although  it  was 
excessively  ridiculous,  I  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the 
story. 

As  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Wonnwood's  economy,  it  was  said  that 
n'o  dined  every  day  upon  potalotjs  and  salt,  while  a  dried  herring 
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va*  suspended  from  the  ceiUog,  wilh  a  string  attached  to  iis  tail, 
ftSHl  »vrusig  from  nof;e  to  nn&e,  that  we  miglit  smell  it,  and  fancy 
Uuit  «r«  were  not  really  dining  upon  potatoes  alone;  also,  that 
wb«D  the  herring  had  thus  bpen  treated  all  the  week,  that  on  the 
SuzuUy,  u  a  grcultr  treat,  it  was  boiled  in  a  lar^^e  r|nar)tity  of 
raiCTf  to  make  soup,  and  that  this  delicacy  Ibrraed  our  Sunday 
Idionrr.  Now  this  was  llie  reason  why  I  found  niyself  addressed 
rilb  qD«ftlion*t  rduling  to  meagre  fare  and  red-herrings. 

Since  I   had  grown  very  tall,  and  as  strong  as  a  young  lion  I 

va«  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  such  remarks,  and  to  show 

bihe  next  pcnsoti  who  bad  the  impudence  to  say  anytliing  about 

l-bcrrings,  that    1    could   defend   myself  and  my  master  also. 

he  opportunity  ivas  speedily  granted,  for  one  day  when  1  was 

iiiig  pMt  some  stnhlcs,  an  ostler  and  some  stable-boys  com- 

the  usual  allackj  by  asking  me  liuw  I  fell  afler  the  herring, 

'  ttnd  if  the  sonp  was  very  rich. 

Ou  Uie  0{ip4>stte  side  of  the  street  a  young  fellow  was  walking, 
whom  I  cooHdercd  a  mortal  enemy,  his  master  and  mine  being  in 
the  same profesiioD,  and  at  constant  enmity  with  eucb  other.  Wc 
had  no  otbrr  reason  in  the  world  f<ir  our  mutual  hatred,  and  yet  it 
;,saiountrd  to  such  a  degree  that  we  could  have  cut  euch  other's 
al  with  pleasure.  He  saw  how  I  was  annoyed,  and  grinned 
delight;  but  his  pleasure  was  convi-rled  into  a  species  of 
■ir.ition,  when  he  saw  nic  coolly  knock  the  ostler  down,  and 
tfao  boys  oat  of  the  way.  Another  ostler  came  out  of  the 
'•Ufate*,  vnth  the  intention  of  assisting  his  comrade,  but  my  sup- 
posed enemy,  being  fond  of  what  he  called  "  a  lark,"  crossed  over 
the  street,  aitd  putting  himself  into  a  scientific  attitude,  attacked 
iba  wcood  oilier,  while  I  gave  the  fir.^t,  who  bad  sprung  on  his 
)cg»  tgamt  »  TCSpectablc  thrashing',  amidst  tlie  pleasant  cxclama- 
tjoos  of  the  unwashed  crowd  collected  round  us, "'  Huzza  for  the 
doctors  I "— "  Physic  for  ever  !  *' 

Th*  ostJers,  io  their  own  language,  "  cut  their  slicks,"  because 

they  fotrod  we  were  "  loo  many  for  them,''  and  the  coast  being  clear, 

i3Ir.  Fumiral  and    1  swore  eternal  friendship  for  each  other,  and 

•pccU'uliy  Renlenced  our  respective  masters  and  thi'ir  qunrrels  to 

ti>  the  devil,  and  never  more  to  disturb  the  amicability  of  a 

'  ccnplc  of  ■'  inmips  "  like  ourselves.     My  new  friend  was  an  oddity, 

and  aflccted  particularly  an  odd  habit  of  swearing  by  everyihiug 

ridicoWus. 

•*  By  the  aole  of  my  grandmother's  slijjper  in  purgatory  !''  was 
lit*  first  exclamation,  "  What  a  couple  of  donkeys  we  have  been, 
bccauJie  oar  old  governors  make  jisses  of  themselves — grinning 
b^d  jabberiDg  their  contempt  at  each  other  like  two  foolish 
iboooa." 

1  cordially  agreed  uith  him,  and  he  started  many  other  snbjccta 
,ia  his  own  comical  style,  w  ilh  which  I  agreed  likewise.  "  By  the 
IbiUcrs  and  sweets  of  life,  gentian,  quassia,  mauna,  and  orange-peel 
detl,"  said  be,  "what  a  generation  of  vipers  this  is,  since  two 
It  cannot  practise  the  same  profession  without  growling  and 
fling  al  each  other  like  two  dogs  over  the  same  boncl^ 
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My  encouuler  with  Ibo  osllere  conio  to  ihc  cars  of  Mr.  Worm- 
wood, and  lie  was  oxcessively  angn*  with  my  part  of  the  Irans- 
aclion ;  but  1  waa  a  submissive  boy  do  longer,  and  defended  my- 
self against  him,  as  well  as  against  tlie  attendants  of  the  stables. 

"  Sir,"said  he,  *'do  you  ihinV  it  upholding  the  dignity  of  your 
profession  to  be  enpaged  in  boxinp  matches,  in  the  public  slrectj 
with  Rlahli*-men  ami  horse-jockeys  ?  *' 

"Yes,"  1  replied,  *'if  I  find  myself  insulted  by  them." 

"It  is  more  manly  to  bear  an  insult  with  patience  than  ijghtlike 
a  hlackgtiard  about  it,"  he  conlinned. 

*'  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  I  replied — this  was  tlie  first  time 
I  had  ever  expressed  such  a  difference,  however  1  might  have  felt 
it,  therefore  he  was  duly  astonished. 

"  Difierent  opinion !  sir/'  he  exclaimed,  "  and  dare  you  set  up  your 
opinion  in  opposition  to  mine,  you  impudent  young  scoundrel?" 

"  I  dare,  and  do,"  I  replied.  He  fnamed  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
wild  beast,  with  fur\' ;  his  eyes  dilated,  and  his  brow  contracted 
with  the  vor}'  extremity  of  anger  and  surprise — "You — you — yoa 
impudent  young  rascal,"  he  stammered,  "  1  '11 — m  horsewhip  you, 
by  Jove." 

'*  Do  you  know  that  you  are  not  talking  to  a  child  ?  "  I  inquired^ 
"Can't  you  see  that  my  arm  is  as  long  and  as  strong  as  your 
own  ?  and  that  I  can  horsewhip  you,  perhaps  with  more  ease 
than  you  can  horsewhip  me  ? — I'll  neither  submit  lo  be  horse- 
whipped, nor  allow  you  to  talk  of  doing  it,  Mr.  Wormwood." 

His  language  in  reply  to  this  was  not  fit  lo  mention,,  but  he  ran 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  the  whip,  and,  lo  make  the  punishment 
and  the  disgrace  the  greater,  he  iu^Led  that  his  sister  should  come 
and  see  the  operation. 

I  absolutely  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  whipped  by  a  man  not 
quite  so  tall  or  so  strong  as  myself,  and  Miss  Wormwood  imme- 
diately saw  how  ridiculous  the  attem[>t  would  be. 

**  Charles,"  said  she,  **  you  are  mad  lo  think  of  such  a  thing — 
don't  make  yourself  so  silly." 

*'  Ha ! "  be  bawled  out,  "  wiio  taught  you  to  be  a  judge  ?- — Leave 
the  room,  or  !  'U  horsewhip  you  for  your  insolence — you  are  a  fair 
mulch  for  each  other," 

*'  1  shall  not  leave  the  room,  Charles,*'  she  replied,  **  111  stay,  to 
prevent  mischief  between  you/' 

"Take  that  then,"  said  he,  cutting  her  with  the  whip ;  but,  in  a 
second,  the  instrument  was  wrenched  from  his  hand,  and  I  had 
possession  of  it,  before  he  could  repeat  the  blow.  He  snatched 
up  one  of  the  chairs,  and  dashed  it  at  his  sister,  just  as  she  con- 
trived lo  escape  from  the  room.  Fortunately  it  missed  her,  and 
his  rage  and  disappointment  were  so  great,  that  he  dashed  the 
offending  chair  repeatedly  upon  the  ground,  until  not  a  bar  of  it 
remained  unbroken.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  private  sitting- 
room,  and  applied  a  dozen  leeches  to  his  temples,  to  allay  the 
excitement  he  was  laboring  under,  excusing  this  conduct  to  bim- 
sell,  by  pretending  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  determination  of 
blood  to  his  head. 
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Os  the  1st  of  May  vre  were  to  take  possession  of  our  houte  id 
tbc  Island  of  Capri.  Our  place  of  embarkation  was  close  to  the 
Ibsiiipo  end  of  the  MUa  ItcAle.  This  royal  villa  is  not  a  house, 
bnt  a  strip  of  gardens  between  the  Chiaja  and  the  sea,  about 
three^uarters  ofa  miJc  lone;,  and  eighty  yards  broad.  Why  it  is 
oiled  "Tlie  Villa''  is  a  state  mystery,  into  which  it  might  be 
dwigerooa  to  inquire. 

lite  beach  was  crowded  with  amphibious  ragamuHins,  who 
pmscd  inconveniently  upon  us  to  stare  and  beg  and  gabble;  so 
wc  took  refuge  from  the  fleas,  and  the  larger  vermin  on  which 
the  fleas  fed,  in  our  boat,  which  lay  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
bnakxng  ripplea,  very  nearly  fnll  of  ehests,  trunks,  boxes,  h.rd- 
Cftgcf^  portmaiiteaas,  bags,  boukshclves,  &c.  though  we  were 
oiJy  waiting  for  the  rett  of  the  baggage  to  arrive. 

A  ttout  little  mannaro,with  his  trowsers  rolled  up  to  tlie  utter^ 
vost  limit  of  possibility,  took  tne  on  his  shoulder,  and  balanced 
m*  there  in  rigid  helplessness  like  the  upper  member  of  the  letter 
T,  and  disdMTged  me  feet  foremust  on  to  the  forehead  of  the  boat, 
vbich  was  painted  to  represent  some  indefinite  sea-monster  with 
huge,  rcd-pupilcd,  bluc-riuimed  eyes,  and  a  grinning  range  of 
yeUow  teetb  in  a  ere  seen  t-sh  aped  mouth,  with  bright  green  lips. 

After  an  interval  tilled  up  with  a  sketch  of  Capri's  hold  out- 
lines, clothed  in  hazy  purple,  which  rose  beyond  the  blue  horizon^ 
at  the  month  of  the  bay — our  effects  and  crew  were  all  aboard, 
our  e^le  was  loosed  from  the  shore,  and  tlie  measured  murmur 
of  oar  oars  «u  echoed  by  the  rock-perched  suburb  as  we  skirted 
nUfttf^  to  the  point  of  Posilipo. 

Here  they  hoisted  tlie  long  antenna  of  the  lateen  sail,  whose 
peak  rises  three  times  higher  than  the  mast,  pointed  and  dexihle 
M  a  sea-bird's  wing.  It  swelled  with  the  fresh  west  wind:  the 
boat  heeled  over,  and  began  to  cut  her  foamy  way  through  ttic 
deqp  blue  water. 

Tbc  shining  range  of  palaces,  crowned  by  Sant*  Elmo^s  rock- 
bnill  fortress,  slowly  sank  into  indi^itlinct  distance,  while  Capri's 
beetling  cliffs  and  jags  and  ridges,  and  staircase  terraces  of  slender 
coltivatioa,  grew  gradually  more  distinct;  and  white  specks  of 
habitatUM  peeped  out  among  the  climbing  verdure  of  tlie  steeps; 
and  lastlv,  the  long  white  line  of  town,  stretching  soniewhat  like 
an  old-fashioned  street-built  bridge,  along  Uic  saddleback  which 
unites  the  two  loftier  ends  of  the  island,  began  to  orticuhitc  itself 
la  nxxtesque  forms  of  scmi-harbarous  ardiitecturc. 

Tbc  sauors,  who  had  made  a  capital  bargain  with  us,  and  been 
aared  from  all  trouble  by  the  fair  wind,  were  in  excellcut  s])irit5, 
■■^ng  sruitches  of  songs,  and  struiumiug  ou  the  guitar,  with  much 
talk  and  laughter. 
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About  three  hours'  sail  (the  distance  is  eighteen  miles)  brought 
us  into  the  bay  of  the  Grande  Murinay  beyond  whose  gravelly 
bcacli  there  is  a  low  line  of  round-topped  houses  with  dispro- 
portionately large  gaping  archwaysj  like  partes  cochkrea.  As, 
however,  tlicre  is  not  an  acre  of  level  land  in  the  place,  and  the 
roads  ore  all  staircases,  these  portals  are  not  for  coaclies  iiut 
boats.  They  have  a  windlass  inside,  with  which,  as  in  Horace's 
days,  "  trahunt  siccas  machinic  carinas." 

The  gravelly  beach,  moreover,  is  studded  with  boats  shrouded^ 
with   nets,  and  sprinkled  with   fishcrmeti  and  fishcrwomen  and 
fisherboys,  dressed  in  rat^s  and  tatters  of  all  colours.     Towards 
the  point  which  our  prow  is  approaclung,  the  concourse  clusters; 
and  chiefly,  there  is  a  greater  proportinn  of  graceful  seulpture^uei 
damsels,  with  eager  flashing  eyes  and  raren  tresses,  than  might  i 
have  been  expected  to  be  drawn  together  even  by  a  new  iiuporta- 
tion  of  bachelors. 

Tiicy  press  enthusiastically  down  the  shelving  marge  to  await 
our  arrival,  not  minding  when  a  wavelet  or  two  break  over  the 
(sienna)  marble  of  their  naked  feet.  Foremost  of  them  all  is  my 
own  slender,  ga7*lle-eyed  Catarina,  looking  like  a  leanish  (ireek 
statue  come  to  life — she  to  whom  I  lost  my  heart  over  a  portrait 
in  water-colours  on  n;y  last  visit,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  rude 
gold  ring  with  twin  heart.s  upon  it  in  my  purse. 

]t  refllly  sounds  very  romantic,  and  no  doubt  would  be  so,  if 
these  fair  and  virtuous  maidens  had  come  down  to  the  shore  for 
our  sakes,  and  not,  ns  is  the  case,  for  the  sake  of  our  portmanteaus. 

The  bcautifid  and  picturcsqnc  enthusiasm  of  tliat  exceedingly 
spirited  and  classical  group  is  awakened  by  the  hope  of  each 
earning  twopence  ;  nay,  if  she  be  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  very 
heavy  one,  perhaps  fourpcnce,  for  carr\*ing  a  portmanteau  to  our 
house,  which  dwelling  is  accessible  by  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  staircase,  and  stands  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

When  tlie  boat  was  drawn  up  high  and  dry,  tliere  was,  of 
course,  a  vehement  scramble  for  pnrlables,  which  we  left  the 
valet-eouricr,  Herr  Ross,  *'  pietate  gravcm  ae  meritis  virum,"  to 
rule  and  soothe. 

"  Iste  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  muleoi.'* 

A  long  flight  of  sloping  platforms,  roughly  paved,  and  each 
about  nine  feet  square,  up  whicli  we  hurried  in  enthusiastic  luiste, 
out  of  breath,  had  brought  us  nearly  to  the  town  of  Capri,  when 
we  turned  a  few  steps  out  of  our  way  for  a  drink  and  wash  at  the 
Acqua  Viva  fountain. 

The  Acqua  Viva  makes  cooler  still,  with  its  dripping  and  its 
spray,  a  shady  nook  dug  (iown  into  the  rock  at  un  elbow  of  the 
deep-walled  lane  into  which  we  had  turned  aside.  The  "  living 
water"  gushes  abundantly  from  a  brunze  pipe  through  a  block  of 
white  marble,  only  seen  to  be  so  where  it  is  worn  bright  and 
smofith  by  the  frequent  touch  of  hands  in  stopping  the  spout  with 
a  dab  of  crumpled  rag. 
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The  gnalong  water  foams  and  sparkles  in  a  horseshoc-&1iaped 
trough,  garianded  with  weeds,  whose  pretty  Iiright  green  leaves 
tmnnle  and  flutter,  clearly  seen  l>eneath  the  moving  crystal. 

AboTc,  a  little  precipice  of  wall  and  plastering  and  rock  takes 
a  rich  TBiTCty  of  all  those  streaky  stains  and  motley  patches  with 
which  damn  and  moss  can  adorn  a  ruinous  wall  in  its  greenly 
beantirul  old  age.  So  does  the  eranitiling  arch  over  the  little 
ahrine.  not  tlie  less  pious  because  it  is  homely,  with  a  rude  jjicture 
of  CNir  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  fountain,  and 
dw  inscription — 

"  Si  ftCIRBS  DONVM  DeI  ET  QV16  E8T  QVI  DIGIT  TIBI  : 
D.\    HIttt  BIBFRE.  TV    rORSlTAN    FETISHES  AU    EO,  ET    UKDISSBT 

TIBI    AQVAM    VIVAM." 

The  shrine  was  adorned  with  pale  yellow  sprigs  of  withered 
znrttlr  ;  hul  wall  and  arch  alike  were  tufted  and  plumed,  fringed 
UM  CesUJbned  with  dangling  trailers  nnd  feathery  ferns  and  slender 
wccdkts,  esncrald-leaved  and  verraeil-stemraed. 

Much  refreshed,  wc  returned  to  our  climb.  The  irregular 
cnibattJed  oatJine  of  the  town,  topped  with  a  dome  and  a  tower 
or  ttrOf  now  looked  down  upon  us,  near  at  hand,  tlir(jui!li  the 
Indding  branches  of  orchard  •trees,  stretching  over  the  white- 
vadied  wall  on  either  side  the  road. 

The  town  is  not  precisely  waJlod,  though  it  lias  a  fortified 
a|)p6arauce.  The  front  line  of  houses  standing  in  serried  rank, 
kttier  outride  than  in,  being  built  on  a  steep  slope,  with  little 
battlements  at  the  top,  and  windowless  lower  down.  Towards 
the  left,  it  climbs  upon  the  craggy  knees  of  a  greyheaded  old 
promontory,  and  to  the  right  the  ground  falls  away  so  rapidly  as 
to  Leave  that  end  of  the  town  loftily  terraced. 

From  tiie  corner  of  this  terrace  runs  a  ruinous  line  of  forti- 
fication up  to  the  remnant  of  what  looks  like  one  of  the  old 
llooristi  castles  of  Andalusia. 

Xot  far  from  this  corner,  below  the  castle  and  above  the  terrace, 
we  coold  ako  lee  a  small  hou^e  with  what  heralds  would  call  a 
bittJrd  embattled  skyhne,  and  four  horse-shoc  orched  eyes,  two 
ia  shade  where  the  pergola  was  backed  by  buildings,  and  two  where 
the  gleaniiug  brightness  of  the  sunlit  courtyard  pierced  tliruugh 
the  blue-ahftdowed  mass  of  whitewashed  wall. 

This  tenement  is  thus  singled  out  fnr  j>articu]ar  and  individual 

eotion,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
s  of  the  murol  crown  of  the  city  of  Capri,  but  because  we 
held  in  our  hand  the  key  of  it,  a  massive  mace-like  weapon  of 
andrnt  bihion,  which,  if  it  had  not  happened  to  be  a  key,  might 
almost  hare  opened  doors  in  the  character  of  a  battering-ram. 

Till*  tenement  is,  in  line,  our  home,  taken  by  written  contract 
for  three  months  certain,  and  three  more  if  we  are  so  disposed. 
It  ik  called  Palazzo  Lospizio.  it  was  built,  wc  understand,  some 
centuriea  ago  by  the  Thercsan  nuns — but  we  must  get  there  to 
be  in  time  to  receive  our  luggage,  which  is  coming  up  in  state  on 
twenty  or  thirty  fair  heads. 

W>  enter  the  gate  of  the  little  city,  at  a  jutting  comet  bcwcaXVi 
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a  belfried  watchtower,  by  a  deep-mouthed  narrow  Moorish  arch- 
way, surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  through  whose  dark 
throat  we  sec  tlie  sunshine  up  in  the  piazza  beyond.  ^Ve  pass 
beneath  the  groined  vaults  and  between  the  stone  seats  of  the 
porch. 

The  piazza  is  about  thirty  yards  square,  surrounded  by  low, 
flat-roofed  houses,  with  arched  doorways,  and  tunncl-Ukc  street 
mouths.  It  is  divided  into  two  levels  by  a  broad  dight  of  steps 
narrowing  upwards. 

At  the  right-hand-bottom  corner  of  this  flight  is  the  prison, 
with  a  ragged  prisoner  looking  out  through  the  wooden  ffrilte ;  at 
the  left -hand- top  corner  is  the  church,  or  rather,  I  beUeve,  tlie 
cathedral,  for  Capri  was  once  a  bishopric.  From  the  midst  of 
the  piazza  you  can  see  the  tall  grey  crags  toppHng  above  the 
eaves. 

Up  the  steps  into  the  narrower  higher  end  of  the  piazza,  and 
we  turn  to  the  riglit,  and  get  into  a  long  covered  passage  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  city's  terrace,  whose  darkness  is  crossed  here  and 
there  by  slanting  liglits.  This  is  the  Strada  da  Mur,  which,  ia 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  will  stand  either  for  the  street  of  the  wall, 
or  Lovc-lane. 

Where  the  lane  emerges  from  the  arched  tunnel,  and  skirts  the 
terrace,  uncovered,  is  tlie  portal  of  our  Palazzo.  It  opens  on  a 
paved  little  court,  with  a  gallcr)'  built  on  arches  round  it,  half- 
way up.  Opposite  the  doorway  are  the  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
the  gallery,  and  a  well. 

The  front  side  of  the  open  gallery  surrounding  the  court,  is 
continued  beneath  the  roof  in  front  of  the  solid  part  of  the  house^ 
which  stands  at  one  side  of  the  hollow  court,  and  being  pierced 
with  arches  through  the  outer  wall,  makes  a  pleasant  balcony,  where, 
by  choosing  your  end,  you  may  be  in  sun  or  shade  to  suit  the 
weather,  and  contemplate  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  Ischia  to  Vesuvius. 

Wc  had  not  been  in  possession  of  our  house  ten  minutes,  when 
it  was  suddenly  inundated  by  about  a  dozen  men  and  thirty 
women,  ladeti  with  every  sort  of  luggage,  subdivided  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  employment.  Such 
a  crash  of  female  voices,  hke  all  the  winds  let  loose  again,  that 
our  vir  pietate  ffravia  had  some  difliculty  in  calming  their  .Kolian 
harpings. 

When  everything  had  been  delivered,  and  counted,  and  put  in 
its  place;  in  the  inter\*al  of  settling  what  was  to  be  paid,  wine 
was  brought  in  blushing  deeply  throgh  au  huge  green  glass  decan- 
ter. This  infused  a  good  deal  of  life  into  uie  meeting,  and  our 
landlord,  who  had  come  to  sec  us  take  possession  and  deliver  the 
keys,  was  moved  to  make  music  on  the  guitar;  whereupon  the 
young  ladies  began  to  dance  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  it  had 
been  part  of  their  day^s  work. 

Tlien  there  was  a  lull  in  the  music,  and  the  money  question 
arose  again,  each  setting  forth  her  claims  mure  loudly  and  gran- 
dijoqaently  tbaai  ber  neighbourE — ^tlie  tumult  waa  iouneuse. 
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We  said,  while  they  mil  talked,,  nothing  cotild  possibly  be 
—ttled,  and  with  tiieir  permission  we  should  turn  them  all  out 
neck  and  crup,  reserving  only  one  old  woman  to  receive  the 
nooer,  which  ^e  was  to  divide  aniong  the  combatants  outside  of 
onr  dveUing. 

Tlioa  we  settled  down  at  our  house  in  Capri :  for,  when  the 
cabal  were  gone,  we  suddenly  found  oursclvee  at  home  with  our 
jMar}-,  atlent,  corded  boxes,  which  had  taken  so  much  doing-up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  and  which  we  almost  felt  afraid  of 
Vlting  apon  to  unpack. 

Neitiier  the  moral  nor  physical  nature  of  man  will  permit  him 
to  mzain  long  in  a  state  of  inaction — we  became  hungry :  espe- 
omUj  myself,  who  bad  been  very  sick  on  the  passage. 

U  c  unrolled  the  remains  of  our  last  breakfast  in  Naples — cold 
cotleta  and  fried  soles  laid  in  layers  and  wrapped  in  nuw  very 

riy  peper:  a  small  loaf,  in  which  a  mine  had  ocen  sprung,  and 
emrity  filled  with  batter  ;  we  emptied  the  teapot  of  a  mass  of 
ttewed  prunes,  washed  it,  made  tea,  and  proceeded  to  pic-nic  in 
our  dim  little  cranny  of  a  dining-room. 

iiariog  brought  out  a  sofa  and  set  it  in  the  sheltered  part  of 
our  prrjfola^  we  lit  uar  pipes,  cigars,  cigarillos,  or  other  tohac- 
coxical  instruments,  and  relapsed  again  into  contemplative  life. 

Meanwhile  the  aun  began  to  set  in  gold  and  crimson  over  the 
pvrple  summit  of  Iscbia's  lofty  island,  veiling  with  hasy  semi- 
lmi3[iarent  splendour  the  shining  levels  far  away  to  the  west- 
ward: bat  this  dim  glory  of  the  horizon  melted  towards  us  into 
tike  deepest  blue,  chequered  only  here  and  there  with  pointed 
flame-like  sails. 

Toticbed  by  the  slanting  rays,  came  out  through  filmy  distance 
the  palace  ranges  of  Parthenope-Naples,  the  gay,  the  crowded, 
the  ueautiful,  the  dissolute  capital  of  the  South.  Touched  by 
those  rays  alike,  soared  on  its  gleaming  height  above  the  city  the 
llcni  ooaveat  of  Camaldoli,  a  little  village  of  austcrcst  hermits, 
'  awora  lo  silcDce  and  solitude,  who  only  meet  to  pray.  Even  now 
ttiey  are  joyfully  quitting  their  lonely  cells  to  join  their  voices, 
weary  of  protracted  silence,  in  the  vesper  hymn. 

It  is  an  ingenious  idea  to  make  religion  our  only  earthly  plea- 
SBTBylo  cot  off  all  the  rivalry  of  the  world,  to  make  time  a  blank, 
to  WHsr  out  Uie  bright  picture  of  life  with  pitch ;  and  to  chalk 
in  large  white  letters  the  word  hkkbaptru,  to  be  the  only 
prospect 

Bat  is  pietv  so  delicate  a  plant  that  it  requires  a  hothouse 

coteiratioo?     There  are  men  who  find  it  so.     When  we  were  in 

Kaplee,  we  rode  up  to  the  top  of  that  high  hill  which  overlooks 

atoMat  the  witole  kingdom.     We  saw  the  dn:ary  little  huts,  each 

'  with  its  scanty  little  garden  of  put-herbs ;  we  saw  the  recluses, 

white-robed,  with  long  white  beards,  and  calm   pale  faces,  and 

calm  dark  eyes,  that  once,  do  doubt,  had  other  Ught  than  the  mild 

[  Jtdtnncc  of  a  pious  hope.     We  saw  tliem  gathered  in  the  house  of 

,  pnayer,  which  they  have  made  beautiful  with  art  and  joyful  with 

maBie,  to  ouncnuit  witit  the  aqu&i'ni  silence  of  their  iiomes.    \\a 
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heard  their  deep  and  solemn  voices  mingle  in  the  chant,  and 
we  felt  convinced  that  by  however  unsound  reasoning  they  got 
tliere,  they  stood  on  a  solid  stepping-stone  towards  heaven. 
^L  We  could  not  tell  what  dire  crime  or  calamity  might  have 
^^riven  them  from  the  motley  dark  and  bright  of  the  turbulent 
outward  world.  Perhaps,  witliout  such  a  refuge  to  a  mind  ao 
constituted,  suicide  might  have  been  the  sole  resource.  Perhapi 
they  wished  for  death  when,  some  of  them  at  an  early  age,  tiiey 
cluthed  themselves  in  white  to  make  a  brief  noviciate  for  heaven. 

The  mountain  air  is  pure,  and  the  austerest  exercises  will  not 
wear  to  death  a  soul  sustained  against  its  will,  even  by  a  hope 
whose  reversion  is  beyond  the  grave.  Some  of  them  had  dwelt 
there  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  were  still  hale  and  hearty 

■  at  an  extreme  old  age. 
How  many  suns  had  risen  on  them  through  the  steam  and 
smoke  and  fire  of  Vesuvius !  how  many  suns  had  set  far  out  over  the 
calm  blue  sea;  and  still  their  life,  which  rose  in  fire  and  trouble, 
set  not  in  the  still  level  life-surface  they  have  spread  around  them 

■  reflecting  heaven. 
But  the  sunset  fades  from  quiet  Camaldoli  and  from  the  furrowed 
brow  of  fire-torn  Vesuvius  :  and  fades  the  crimson  flush  from  the 
wreath  of  gushing  vapour,  which  still   he    breathes  in   his  un- 
quenched  old  age  after  so  many  centuries  of  riotous  living. 

Another  cigarette,  and  we  will  go  to  bed ;  we  hermits  three 
that  have  retreated  from  the  world  to  a  seclusion  not  quite  so 
piuus  nor  so  final  as  Camaldoli,  and  who  wreathe  our  brows  in 
vapours  not  quite  su  clsssic  as  Vesuvius.  We  must  to  bed  betimes. 
K  "  What  ho,  sir  valet !  wake  us  with  the  dawn  I" 
W  Next  morning  we  set  off  at  half-past  live  o'clock  to  bathe  at 
the  Baths  of  Tiberius.  Taking  a  little  boat,  we  skirted  a  rocky 
shore  to  the  north  of  the  Grande  Marina  till  we  came  to  a  little 
nook  beneath  the  precipice  where  there  was  a  narrow  pebbly 
beach,  and  fantastic  masses  of  Roman  brick  and  cement  stood 
boldly  out  of  the  deep  water  in  a  convenient  manner  for  the 
taking  of  headers.  Wc  had  a  very  clear,  blue,  fresh  bath,  and 
dived  and  swam  about  among  the  ruins  among  which  the  skim- 
mering  fret  of  suidight  frtim  the  rippled  mirror  played  as  the 

I  working  and  wembling  billows  rose  and  fell.  The  rocks  and 
pebbles  of  the  shore,  too,  were  sunny  and  warm  to  dress  upon, 
and  we  rowed  ourselves  back  to  the  Marina  in  high  spirits. 
Close  to  where  we  landed,  in  a  little  place  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  street  running  inland 
at  right  angles  to  the  single  row  of  houses  along  the  shore-line, 
but  had  stopped  short,  finding  the  cliff  too  steep  and  had  turned 
ofl"  obhquely  in  a  flight  of  steps :  before  a  round-topped,  deep 
galleried  little  dwelling,  stood  a  collection  of  priests  and  priestkins 
robed  in  white,  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands. 

From  within  came  the  sounds  of  a  chanted  requiem,  mixed 

with   female   lamentations.     After  a  while,  there  was  a  heavy 

shufHing  of  feet,  and  out  came  white-hooded  men  with  holes  only 

Ayr  their  eyes,  bearing  by  the  corners  of  his  winding-sheet  the 

^^rpse  of  an  old  man. 
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It  vas  a  very  ghastly  sight,  Tlie  body  sagged  loosely  in  the 
hammoclC'Shroud  of  the  ancient  marincr'a  last  long  sleep  ;  he  hod 
(Bed  so  lately  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  his  limbs  to 
stiifvR. 

His  bead  and  face  were  uncovered.  The  long  grey  hair 
strtaaed  down  on  his  pillow.  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  fallen 
in,  so  that  the  noso  and  chin  seemed  unnaturally  prominent. 
The  white  foam  stood  among  the  grizzly  stubble  of  his  lips. 

Ha&daome,  fashionable,  high-life  corpses,  who  have  passed 
duoUKfa  the  tumbles  and  tossings  of  this  baggage-waggon  exist- 
cnr<,  like  delicate  porcelain  ornaments  carefully  packed  in  cotton- 
wtKjl,  when  they  cume  to  be  examined  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
sea  by  that  chiefcst  of  all  custom-huusc  ofhccr.s  Death,  previous 
to  6nal  ex[iortation,  exhibit  well-preserved  features  moulded  in 
sculpturesque  repose;  and  the  bloodless  hue  of  death  really 
docs  look  something  like  the  marble  to  which  it  has  been  so 
often  compared*  suggesting  the  idea  of  wealth  and  luxurj*  even 
tiinragb  the  chill  comfort  of  expensive  marble  monuments. 
But  a  poor  old  worn-out  broken-down  body,  whose  face  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  used  to  break  stones  on  the  highways  of  hard- 
ship, whose  skin  is  wrinkled,  and  furrowed,  and  tanned,  and 
weatlier-beaten  through  a  long  life  of  exposure,  even  the  smooth 
vhitem*a5bing  hand  of  Death  (for  Death  is  uf  many  professions] 
cannot  make  anything  more  of  him  than  a  pale,  speckled,  whity- 
brovn  crumple  of  parchment,  distended  here  and  there  by  a  few 
ludeona  bony  prominences. 

The  traces  of  passion  and  excess  that  Bushed  in  the  cheek  and 
lowered  in  the  eye  of  the  pampered  worldling  (I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  Chartist  field-preachers),  pass  away  with  life.  The 
Bseic  charm  of  wealth  which  made  his  vices  tolerable  in  life, 
maxes  his  carcase  decent  in  death.  He  looks  respectable  as  he 
lies  OD  his  bed  to  listen,  in  a  calm  and  gcntlcmaTi-like  manner,  to 
the  adieus  and  condolences  of  his  friends.  Condolences  that^  in 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  amoant  to  something  like  this : — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  shocked  to  see  you  looking  so 

Sc  !  I  am  very  sorry  you  will  not  be  able  to  laugh  at  any  more 
ca  by  the  fashionable  wit  you  used  to  ask  to  dinner  for  that 
purpose;  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  be  able  to  eat  any  more  good 
dinners  yourself,  nor  drive  in  your  carriage.  In  fact,  I  am  sorry 
yoa  have  left  a  deuced  comfortable  and  respectable  position  here, 
to  CO  the  deuce  knows  where." 

Sacb  is  respectable  death  and  condolence.  To  return  to  our 
fisherman. 

Feet  foremost  he  came  down  the  steps  from  the  pergola;  the  priests 
and  hooded  figures,  and  candle-bearing  acolytes,  had  begun  to 
iDore  in  procession,  when,  breaking  away  with  a  great  cry,  from 
those  who  would  have  detained  her,  the  dauglitcr  uf  the  old  man 
came  rushing  wildly  down  the  steps,  threw  herself  on  his  breast, 
and  clung  there  kissing  the  cold  and  motionless  features  amid 
Ihe  most  heart-broken  moans   and  wailings,  till   they  tore   her 
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away>  and  supported  her  half-senseless  up  into  the  house^  and 
the  procession  moved  along  the  shore. 

This  sort  of  scene  strikes  one  as  very  shocking,  because  it  is  so 
contrary  to  our  stoical  English  habits.  With  us,  everything 
affecting,  or  distressing,  or  important,  is  smothered,  and  muffled, 
and  boxed-up  as  tight  as  possiole  from  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  our 
£eUow-men.  Our  slovenly  unhandsome  corpses  are  done  up  in  all 
the  hermetical  respectability  that  the  plumber  and  upholsterer  can 
command. 

The  tears  of  the  female  relations  are  all  respectable  orthodox 
whimpering,  pocket-handkerchief  tears,  fit  fnr  public  inspection, 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  all  the  thousands  of  funerals  1  have 
met  iu  London  put  together,  have  not  given  me  half  thia  impres- 
sion of  death  and  bereavement. 

Oh,  England !  England  I  whatever  you  may  say  or  think, 
however  much  you  may  liug  yourself  in  the  belief  that  you  have  j 
a  vast  deal  of  deep  feeling  and  exalted  piety  (too  ^ood  to  be  wasted 
on  the  rest  of  the  world),  and  wliich  you  snug  up  secretly  in  the' 
bottom  of  your  breast — you  are  noi  a  deeply  feeling  nor  a  deeply 
religious  land- — you  are  pre-eminently  respectable  and  that  is  your 
eulogy. 

While  we  a^foid  the  errors  of  Catholicism,  I  see  no  reason  in 
being  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  bewitching  sorceress  robed  in 
scarlet,  that  we  are  to  stop  our  eyes  and  ears  to  her  merits,  where 
she  really  has  any. 

The  many  visible  signs  and  emblems  of  religion,  the  easy  in- 
gress of  places  of  worship,  when  any  desire  of  worship  super- 
venes, arc  surely  advantages,  if  prayer  and  frequent  remindment 
of  our  religion  be  advantageous. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  the  twopenny  figures  of  the  Virgin  or  tlbe 
crucitixes  are  themselves  idolatrously  worshipped,  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It  is  my  sincere  inipressit>n  that  the  cniciphubions 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  arises  from  a  feeling  that  there  is 
so  thin  a  partition  between  themselves  and  Bahvlun,  that  if  they 
draw  a  hair  out  of  the  mortar  the  whole  lath -and -plaster  skrene 
might  tumble  down.  We  avoid  many  things  that  are  practised 
by  Roman  Catholics,  not  because  we  see  any  real  disadvantage  in 
them,  but  fn-cause  they  are  practised  by  Roman  Cathohcs. 

I  am  all  for  the  principal  Bishop  of  England  being  at  Canterbury, 
and  nut  Rome,  but  1  would  glean  all  the  useful  shavings  and  chips 
which  the  hasty  hand  of  Reform  may  hare  pared  or  broken  away 
in  scraping  the  paint  or  putty  off  Christianity. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  as  unreasonable  to  allow  an  infallibility 
in  Martin  Luther  and  the  House  of  Commons,  who  raseeM  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  in  the  Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals,  who 
padded  and  embroidered  the  Church  of  Christ.  1  don't  want  to 
shock  anybody's  feelings,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  their  pre- 
judices. 
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A  NIGHT  UlTH  THE  PEELERS. 

"TfiERB  'a  a  man  outside  wants  yer  lionner,  av  ye  plase/*  said 

bjncr,  thrusting  his  great  shock-head  in  a  mysterious  way  into 

\^  jwrluur,  so  as  to  reveal  the  whole  of  a  clean  face,  two  of  the 

■y  bottODs  on  his  coat,  and  a  dirty  "  neckercher,"  the  cleanU- 

of  the  first  part  of  the  revelation  having  been  produced  by  an 

Tc  order  from  "the  masther,"  at  dinner,  a  few  minutes 

^to  go  out  and  make  himself  decent,  and  be  d — d  to  him, 

are  be  waited  at  table." 

We  were  all  enjoying  the  dinner  aforesaid  in  a  snug  old  country 
jlioaae,  anxmd  which  the  gloom  of  a.  chilly  autumn  evening  was 
Ijnit  Kttlizwby  way  of  whetting  our  liking  fur  the  comforts  within ; 
IftDd^  witii  Jul  the  kecQ  appetite  of  sixteen,  sharpened  by  a  day's 
imupe-abootiag,  I  waa  doing  my  best  to  incorporate  a  haunch  of 
[skoontain  mutton^  when  Barney  made  the  above  announcement.  The 
was  one  of  those  ugly  s(iuare-built  old  mansions  one  some- 
oes  sees  in  out-of-the-way  haunts  of  tke  kingdom  of  Lcitrim,  a 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  which  the  law  and  the  sheriff, 
1  that  sort  of  thing,  and  those  kinds  of  people,  compel  the  na- 
( to  consider  as  tlie  county  of  that  name,  though  the  world  knows 
I  a  fine  independent  and  powerful  sovereignty  a  great  many 
before  the  Saxons  took  to  Christianity,  and  wearing  small- 
[ckitbea.  Tliercst  of  the  "we"  consisted  of  the  lord  and  master  of  the 

e,  his  wife,  and  tlicir  children — two  stout  sods  and  one  trig, 

f,  bright-eyed  laughing  little  girl.  The  masterwas  an  iron- 
,  wiry,  and  muscular  man  uf  middle  age,  the  most  daring,  in- 
bie,and  determined  of  all  the  county  magistracy:  the  boldest 

that  ever  swore  troth  to  Molly  Maguire  had  never  dared  to 
i  trigger  on  "  bould  John  O'Hara/  or,  as  he  was  more  frequently 
FjnUedr  **  The  Minor.''     He  had  been  a  ward  in  chancery;  and,  as 
Ttbe  Irish  are  fond  of  adhering  to  the  practices  of  tlieir  ancestors, 
I  tiw  peasantry  Insisted  on  calling  him  by  the  appellation  which 
I  they  had  heard  giren  to  him  by  their  fathers,  and  thus,  from  Car- 
rick  to  Mobill  my  cousin  was  known  as  "  Minor  John,"  or  "  Minor 
0*llan"    During  the  day  he  had  been  greatly  perturbed,  for  so 
FCslm  amao,  and,  as  he  was  coming  in  to  dinner,  1  had  heard  him 
Lordrr  a  new  shoe  for  the  off-hind  hoof  of  his  favourite  old  horse 
L*  Shan  Bhaid."'     "  To-morrow,  yer  honour  ?  "  asked  the  groom. 
'*No! — at  once;  take  him  down  to  the  forge,  and  have  him  back 
in  the  ttable  before  seven,  saddled  and  bridled." 

Just  before  the  introduction  of  Baniey's  head,  I  had  also  heard 
M  datter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  along  the  back  avenue,  though  no  one 
itht  bad  taken  any  notice  of  it;  but,  when  the  announcement  was 
Fttade,  we  all  paused,  and  looked  round  to  the  face  al  the  door. 
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whereon  wne  legibly  imprinted  mystery,  and  some  degree  of  alarraT 
"  Who  is  it  wants  me?'*  asked  tlie  Minor.  "It's  a  man,  your 
honour/*  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  I  know,  but  what  man,  you  ass  ? " 
"Sorra  one  of  me  knows — but — but — sliure  he's  one  of  the 
dhragoon  poUs,  ycr  honour."  (This  par  parenthhe  is  the  name 
given  by  the  people  to  the  horse,  or  mounted  police).  "Well, 
show  him  in,  there's  no  one  here  will  mind" 

In  a  minute  after,  the  door  opened  again,  and  in  walked  one  of 
tliat  admirable  force*  whose  discipline,  courage,  subordination,  and 
sobriety  are  standing  refutations  of  all  the  libels  agaiTist  the  Irish  ■ 
race,  a  tali,  fine  young  feUc)w,  of  about  six  feet  in  height,  slightly  ■ 
built,  but  full  of  sinew,  with  broad  shoulders,  swelling  chest,  and 
small  waist,  tightened  in  by  a  polished  leatlicrn  belt.  As  lie  stood 
before  us,  dressed  in  a  neat,  well-fitting  uniform  of  dark  green,  with 
his  shako  in  his  hand,  hold  by  the  brass  scales,  and  a  long  sabre 
in  a  bright  steel  scabbard  by  hia  side,  be  was  almost  the  beau  idial 
of  what  a  cavalry  soldier  ought  to  be.  He  had  a  letter  in  one 
hand,  and  having  cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  and  made  a 
military  salute,  ho  stood  without  saying  a  word,  but  we  all  knew 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  important  tidings.  "Well,  and 
what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  aitked  the  Minor.  "I  have  come 
over  from  Mohill  with  dispatches  for  you,  air,  from  the  county  in-  I 
spector.  1  am  to  give  them  into  your  honour's  own  hand,  by  ■ 
yourself,"  (i.  e.  alone)  added  he,  when  Mr.  O'llara  stretched  out 
nis  hand  for  them-  The  Minor  at  once  rose  and  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  constable.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
the  quiet  remark  of  "  I  thought  I  would  be  in  for  it  to-night,"  and 
/Sat  down  to  tinish  his  dinner. 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it,  John  ?  '*  asked  Mrs.  O'Hara;  "  any      I 
fresh  outrage  ?     What  on  earth  are  you  obliged  to  go  out  for 
to-night  f " 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  it's  no  great  matter." 

Now,  if  it  was  no  great  matter,  that,  of  course,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Mrs,  0*Hara  should  know  all  about  it,  for  why  should 
a  husband  conceal  trifles  from  his  wife  ?  and  so,  ere  he  had  finished 
his  first  tumbler  of  whiskey  and  water,  the  Minor  was  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  compelled  to  confess,  "  Well,  my  dear,  the  fact  is, 
Cluue  is  hiding  in  my  district.  1  got  information  to  that  edect 
to-day,  and  the  inspector  has  sent  over  for  my  warrant  on  fresh 
inforniution  of  his  own,  and  so  we  ore  going  to  make  a  regular 
sweep  of  the  three  parishes  to-night.  There  will  be  thirty  men  at  1 
the  back  of  the  house  by  eight  o'clock."  ■ 

Now  this  Chuie,  aforesaid,  was  the  perpetrator  of  a  most  cold- 
blooded murder  about  three  months  before,  in  the  middle  of  the 
noon-day.  He  had  stepped  out  on  the  road-side,  from  behind  a 
hedge,  and  shot  the  agent  of  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the 
couitty,  and,  as  yet,  all  the  rewards  of  Government,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police,  had  failed  to  6nd  him.  The  rumours,  which 
always  pervade  t!ie  country  on  such  occasions,  and  render  you 
painfully  conscious  that  tlie  murderer  is  en  rapport  with  the 
peofAe^  had  it  that  he  was  well  armed,  and  that  he  had  sworn  he 
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'voold  HuTc  the  life  of  any  "peeler"  or  nmgistrote  who  might 
ittetupt  lu  arrciit  him,  ere  he  danced  uu  hulliiiig  from  Carrick 
drop. 

>  or  the  Mune  reasoa  it  was  necessary  to  obserre  strict  secrecy 
with  regftrd  to  the  intended  search,  lest  the  lurking  assHSsin,  who 
^HTM  smiposcd  to  be  tiiding  in  the  com-Helds  all  day  and  to  shelter 
the  hamlets  at  night,  should  receive  information  and  evade  the 
:  J  and  orders  were  given  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
■Te  the  house  or  farm-yard  till  after  nine  o'clock,  on  any 
pntenoe  whatever.  1  was  soon  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement, 
•od  re»olTed  to  join  in  the  nocturnal  excursion  through  the  parish 
oi  Dmnithis,  Drumtfaat,  and  Drututother.  (Drum  means  a  Ml], 
aad  as  Leitrim  is  mountainous,  every  district  has  a  drum  uf  its 
flrvn.)  '*  I  should  like  to  go — oh  I  how  I  t>iiuuld  like  to  go  with 
yoQ  to-night,  John,"  was  met,  however,  by  a  puff  of  tot>acco- 
smoke  mad  a  gruut  uf  a  very  unfavourable  character.  ^' Amn't  I 
lo  go,  please  r "  was  followed  by,  "  What  the  deuce  do  you  wish 
to  i^et  into  the  bogs  for  again  ?  I  sliould  have  thought  you  had 
enough  of  them  his  day's  tramp."  These  discouragements  were 
greatly  approved  of  by  Mrs.  O'Hara,  who  was  but  too  well  nccus- 
iomed  Co  the  strolls  in  the  dark  which  her  husband  was  obliged  to 
Ite  after  MoUy  Maguire,  and  was  always  much  agitated  on  such 
^Mcasiuns  about  the  condition  of  his  mufflers,  strong  shoes,  gaiters, 
s»d  oTeralls.  She  had  great  objections  to  the  spirit  of  juvenile 
nlcrprise,  aa  her  experience  convinced  her  it  generally  ended  in 
]eot  contusions  and  infiammatory  colds;  and  more  especially 
Mtc  was  she  on  this  occasion,  because  she  had  observed  the 
jjling  desires  of  her  eldest  son  "  to  go  out  with  cousin  Corny 
Clune,*'  which  were  expressed  as  a  running  treble  of  "And 
too,  please,  sir,^  to  the  various  appeals  I  was  making  to  his 
Igorcmor.  Perseverance  is  a  wonderful  quality  after  all ;  and  so, 
as  the  goTcmor's  tobacco  drew  to  a  close  of  ash  and  putf,  he 
rvlented  in  my  favour,  •*  By  Jove,  Clune  will  shoot  you — so  it's 
bgood  way  of  getting  rid  of  you.  Put  on  the  strongest  brogues 
oldest  tercuinutiuns  you've  got.  Mind,  though,  once  you 
oat,  you  must  go  on,  come  what  may,  till  we  do  our 
I  was  in  ecstasy;  but  my  youthful  relative  was  at 
;  captured  by  his  mother,  and  carried  up  to  his  room,  where 
MUHed  himself  bullying  his  brother  and  the  nurses  all  night, 
la*  some  amends  for  his  father's  cruelty,  while  I  retired  to  rig 
Imysdl,  as  per  order,  for  the  march. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  drearily,  the  wind  howled  through 
the  fir-trees  round  the  house,  and  snook  their  branches  with 
fitful  violence  from  time  to  time,  the  passing  showers  of  heavy 
rain  paltered  against  the  windows,  and  the  sun  had  gone  to 
in  a  great  black  cloud,  which  soon  rolled  over  the  sky  and 
down  gradually  on  hill-side  and  meadow  in  drifting  fog. 
he  inspector  and  sub-inspector  had  arrived  shortly  before  nigbt- 
,  and  were  sitting  by  the  fireside  with  the  Minor  in  the  enjoy- 
at  of  a  glass  of  whiskey-punch,  and  in  the  hope  of  ''  gttting 
t  fellow  thu  time  for  certain,"  when  I  entered  the  puloui.  TUq^ 
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received  rnc  gruffly  cnougli  on  being  told  I  was  to  accompany 
tliem.  The  first,  an  uld  cavalry  officer,  wlio  had  served  through 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  as  cross  as  tic  was  brave  and  resolute;, 
grumbled  out^  •*  You'll  be  sorry  enough  you  come  out  with  us 
before  the  ni;?ht'»  over,  1*11  be  bound,  my  lad !"  And  his 
subaltern  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  appropriate  and  veracious 
enunciation.  Howex-er,  I  was  too  busy  in  glancing  at  their  steel 
si-abbards,  brass  spurs,  and  smart  uniforms,  to  think  much  of 
their  minucious  expressions,  and  so  I  sal  eagerly  listening  to  all 
their  plans,  till  the  Minor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,  **Noir, 
captain,  it 's  time  to  be  moving."  And  in  a  moment  the  steel 
scabbards  went  clattering  through  the  hall  towards  the  stables.  As 
the  good  matron  of  the  house,  with  anxious  face,  saw  us  out  into 
iho  darkness  with  many  a  muttered,  but  greatly  disregarded 
injunction  to  the  Minor  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  with  some 
more  general  advice  to  myself  to  "avoid  the  bog-holes,  and  keep 
well  among  th«  men,"  a  blast  of  wind  blew  out  her  candle,  but 
not  till  I  had  seen  the  dark  figures  of  the  police  drawn  up  under 
shelter  of  the  stable-wall.  In  five  minutes  more,  after  some 
orders  had  been  given,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the  sombre  militia  uf 
justice,  whose  bayonets  and  cap-scales  glistened  now  and  then 
through  the  gloom,  we  moved  down  the  back  avenue  to  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  mountain  road,  which  again  conducted  us  to  the 
disnscd  route  of  tlie  royal  mails  in  times  gone  by.  Heru  the 
Bmall  detachment  was  divided — one  body  of  twelve  men  imder 
the  sub-inspector  being  sent  to  make  a  sweep  to  the  east  over  a 
I  bog  and  several  town-lands,  and  then  to  march  to  a  rendeivous 
I  where  they  were  to  meet  their  comrades  under  the  command  of 
[tiie  inspector,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and — myself — at  five  in  the  morning 
• — "Tlie  stone  cross  at  Dtumboffin."  Wheeling  rapidly  round 
they  crossed  the  road,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness.  For  s 
ttunrtcr  of  an  hcur  our  division  trudged  on  along  the  road  in 
silence.  The  captain,  O'Hara  and  myself  in  the  rear,  and  the 
men  marching  four  deep,  and  spreatlmg  their  front  right  across 
the  whole  of  the  way,  with  the  head  constables  (or  sei^eants)  on 
llie  alert  in  advance.  It  was  wet  and  cold  for  the  time  of  year, 
but  the  moon  began  to  show  dimly  now  and  then  through  the 
clouds.  All  at  once  we  turned  from  the  n»ad  down  a  bore«a 
.or  narrow  path  which  soon  led  us  out  on  what  I  had  no  great 
^difficulty  in  at  ouce  discovering  to  be  a  very  moist  bog.  The 
men  halted.  "Now,  my  lads,  w^U  search  Lisnakcen  first.  Con- 
stable Brady,  will  you  move  down  rapidiv  towards  the  hike  and 
spread  your  men  between  Mr.  0*Bymc*s  two  drainage  ditches. 
Pon't  let  a  soul  pass.     Keep  your  firelocks  dry.     Challenge  and 


and  fare  worse,  Cassidy,  you  can  see  like  an  owl,  so  just  lead 
the  way,  will  you  }"  Soon  we  were  squashing  warily  through  the 
morass.  It  was  not  pitch  dark,  hut  the  little  light  in  the  sky  only 
jnade  the  surface  more  deceitful  and  dangerous.    The  quagmires 
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end  «l(raclii  became  nice  green  oases,  dykes  looked  like  ditches, 
■nd  ditcbet  became  practicable  walb.  Every  nmv  mid  then  a 
spb^,  ft  KnoUiercd  curse,  and  a  laugh,  told  that  a  policeman  was 
••in,**  bottiie  march  of  our  little  party  was  not  delayed.  The 
■nipe  roM  up  almost  from  under  our  feet  with  a  startled  chirp, 
plor«fS  aqaeaked  out  in  alarm  ns  we  br^tke  through  their  sleeping 
ranks,  or  the  wild  duck  and  widgeon  flapped  through  the  rallies 
and  hartlrd  past  in  tiie  air  dose  by  us,  but  other  soimd  there  was 
aofie,  except  the  constant  sj)lash-whish-Hop  uf  a  pulicoman. 
•  Who  'a  tbat  *  in  '  now  ?"  *•  Uorigan,  yer  hunoer,  over  head  and 
bcelft.  Wc  pul'd  him  out  be  the  boot." — "  Look  before  you  leap, 
ny  lada,  and  don't  be  making  all  this  noise.  Wet  as  it  is,  uur 
■■I  may  be  'lying  out/"  We  were  scramblini^  alung  in  this 
mj  vliefi  I  saw  a  dark  form  moving  across  the  bog  on  my  left. 
'Captain  Walsh,  do  yon  see  that }"  Pointing  with  mv  finger  to 
tbe  spot.  "  No  !  What  is  it  ?  Where  ?  Cassidy,  look  to  the 
kH.  ThU  sharp-eyed  youngster  sees  something  acro&s  there." 
Ckkudy  panied  (ur  one  instant,  and  the  next  he  was  running 
through  the  rashes.  We  all  listened  intently,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  the  police  slipped  olf  in  the  same  direction.  At  last  we 
hmrd,  amid  the  heavy  thuds  and  splashes  of  feet,  a  i^uick  *'  Halt  I 
sr  ye^  ft  dead  man."  The  running  ceased,  and  wo  quickly  mored 
Oft  to  the  plftce  where  we  had  heard  the  graff  command.  Cassidy 
■nd  anonor  constable  had  a  grip  of  a  gaunt,  wild-looking 
eoantryman,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  covered  up  to  tlie 
vast  with  bog-statT,  whose  short,  quick  breathing  told  he  had  run 
ftMDftrt  rftoe,  somewhat  longer  titan  that  we  bad  just  heard.  The 
Bgkt  from  a  bulPs-cyc  dark  lantern,  in  the  Minor's  hand,  threw 
OB  him  ft  bright  halo  from  the  knees  up  to  the  shock  head,  and 
fcrfird  OD  the  aocoutrements  of  his  captors.  "  Well,  my  boy, 
and  who  ve  yua?"  asked  the  inspector.  ''  Sure,  yer  honner,  I'm 
from  DnnnhftOftgher."— •'  What 's  your  name  V — "  Phclim  Foley, 
yer  honn«r ;  »ob  of  the  widduw  Foley  on  Mr.  O'Brien^s  of  Drum- 
Banmgfacf." — **  And  what  brings  you  out  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
>  B«gorra,  then,  if  yer  bonner  must  know,  I  was  courtin'  a  girl 
.  Liukecn,  and  was  takin'  a  short  cut  across  the  bog,  when  I  seen 

r,  and  thought  you  were  *  the  boys '  that  was  out,  and  run 
ntc  life,  so  I  did."  Mr.  Cassidy  chuckled,  grimly,  *'  Dedad 
■nd  it  '•  little  you  know  of  yer  go^^grapby  if  you  took  this  road  for 
a  ahuct  cut  from  Luskccn,'*  said  he.  ^  I  was  just  thinking  so/' 
obttcrrvd  ttie  Minor,  coolly  ;  **  besides,  I  tliink,  Mr.  Phelim  Koley, 
famt  your  baptismal  name,  for  you  once  made  your  bow  to 
■t  Mcnnll  sessions  as  James  HetFcman,  and  so  we'll  just 
'tftk*  you  ftlong  with  us  that  you  may  recover  your  memory, 
ftsxl  tetidyuu  to  Drunikeerin,  for  fcor  you'd  go  astray  across  tiie 
'*  The  unfortunate  lover  looked  verv  unhappy  as  tlie  hand- 
«ei«  adjusted  to  His  wrists,  and  lie  was  inarclicd  back 
rccn  two  constables  to  take  the  road  to  the  Stone  Cross  of 
akeerin. 

I  we  codtimwd  our  march,  tlie  Captain  granted  out — "  I  say, 
larft,  it's  as  well  we  took  the  youngnter,  after  all ;  thai  Ud  VJaa 
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out  after  some  mischief;  ve  met  him  to-night  at  DonneUan*s 
Bridge,  as  we  were  marching  in  to  you  from  Mohill,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain he  was  off  to  give  warning  of  our  coming."  "  Yes ;  1  think  we 
have  Clune  inside  the  draw  of  our  net  this  time,"  answered  the 
Minor.  "Silence  there  in  front!  here  we  are  just  at  the  first 
townland."  As  he  spoke  I  observed  a  few  huvels  rising  up  like 
mounds  of  earth  against  the  horizon,  which  the  increasing  moon- 
light had  rendered  more  clearly  visible.  The  police  extended  right 
and  left,  just  like  Ught  infantry  in  loose  slurniislung  order,  and 
enclosed  the  whole  group  of  huts,  not  so  silently,  however,  but 
that  we  were  challenged  oy  a  host  of  cur  dogs  tliat  yelped  most 
furiously  in  all  directions.  At  the  door  of  the  first  tenement  the 
captain,  the  Minor,  the  "youngster,"  and  Cassidy  halted,  while  a 
constable  crept  to  the  rear  of  it.  The  Minor's  boot  and  stick  at 
once  thundered  against  the  door  again  and  again,  but  not  a  sound 
■was  heard  inside  except  the  barks  of  the  angry  cur. 

"Here!  burst  in  the  door,  my  men,"  said  the  captain. 

"Oh!  don't,  don't,  alanna!"  screamed  a  voice  inside.    "Oh! 
boys,  what  do  yees  want?" 

"  Open  the  door,  in  the  Queen's  name  1 "  roared  O'llaro, 
at  the  same  time  setting  his  foot  against  it,  and  sending  it  clattering 
into  the  middle  of  tlie  house,  while  the  light  of  the  imcovcrcd  lan- 
tern danced  quickly  over  the  interior.  It  was  a  strange  sight 
enough.  The  whole  liabitation  consisted  of  two  rooms,  formed  by 
a  wall  of  wattles  running  transversely  across  the  cabin,  with  a  hole 
for  a  door-way.  In  one  compartment  lay  a  cow  before  the  turf  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  witli  several  fowls  perched  on  her  back,  perking 
out  at  us  with  their  bright  unmeaning  eyes.  A  pig,  with  a  litter  of 
young  ones,  was  standing  on  the  defensive  in  one  corner,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  other  "  room"  was  a  heap  of  straw,  in  which  two  men 
and  a  woman  were  lying  "heads  and  tails,"  the  rest  of  the  poultry 
tribe  being  perched  over  their  heads  on  the  blackened  slimy  rafters. 
An  old  crone,  with  eyes  all  bleared  from  the  turf-smoke,  and  an 
apology  for  raiment  which  could  not  have  been  received  in  any 
polished  community  as  at  all  satisfactory,  crouched  down  on  the 
mud  Boor  and  uttertd  a  moaning  sort  of  cry,  while  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  moved  from  side  to  side,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  some 
great  calamity.  The  cocks  and  hens  clucked,  the  pig  grunted,  its 
young  ones  squeaked,  and  the  cur  growled  malignantly  from  under 
the  "settee,"  so  that  the  general  etleet  of  the  chorus  was  by  no 
means  harmonious.  The  two  men  had  got  up  from  their  straw 
litter,  taking  great  pains  not  to  disturb  the  woman  who  had  covered 
her  face  up  in  the  materials  of  her  couch,  and  they  now  stood  wittxi 
folded  anus  looking  with  an  air  of  mingled  submission  and  defiancoj 
at  the  police. 

"  I*m  sorry  to  knock  you  up  this  way,  Phelim,"  said  the  Minor,  i 
''but  we  hear  Clune's  hiding  somewhere  about,  and  perhaps  hAJ 
might  be  here  without  your  knowing  it." 

The  elder  of  the  men  replied  with  a  grim  smile,  "Oh!  don't j 
mintiun  it,  yer  honner!     Sure  we're  used  to  this,  God  help  usj 
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\y)m    There  *8  always  some  raysen  or  other  to  batter  dovm 
^ouM  luU-dures  about  our  heads." 
"  Who's  the  girl  in  the  bed  tliere,  Phelim?"  said  the  Minor, 
qoKdyiDoriiig  over  towards  the  straw,  and  playing  the  light  of  the 
.jkntcm  acTDSs  it. 

•*  Jt'i  Boy  wife.  Minor  "  returned  the  other,  a  quick  angry  glance 
ting  £rom  his  eyes,  while  the  younger  man — a  lad  of  seventeen 
Icr  eighteen — made  an  invuluntary  gesture  to  seize  the  lantern. 
Apparently  the  Minor  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him  the  object 
in  the  bed  was  not  what  he  sought,  for,  turning  away,  he  looked 
tboat  the  cabin  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  men  were  making 
ID  ibeir  search.  Sonie  were  up  on  the  rafters,  among  the  cucks 
aad  hens,  thrusting  their  bayonets  into  the  thatch  and  scrutinising 
cverrdiink;  others  were  peering  into  old  cupboards,  examining 
t^  wbeai  and  oat-bins  and  the  potato-Kacks,  and  putting  every 
•oft  place  to  the  ordeal  of  steel,  but  no  Clune  was  to  be  found,  and 
Phclim  and  his  son  grinned  with  visible  dcUgiit  when  the  Minor 
gave  the  order  to  march. 

A  aimilar  scene  had  been  enacted  at  the  various  other  cabins  of 
the  hModet,  and  when  we  got  out  we  saw  the  li£;hts  of  the  lanterns 
fSaxDg  abont  llie  hedgcniws  and  cnbhape-gardens  which  marked 
tWfpoto  rescued  from  the  bog  as  appanai^es  tu  those  miserable  huts. 
Every  cabin  had  been  thoroughly  searched  ;  the  stunted  alders  and 
kthom  hedges  bayoneted  through  and  through,  and  still  nu 
i  of  Onne.  The  men  had  all  Rssemi)led  in  two  lines — one  in 
nt  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  hovels,  spread  out  st)  as  to 
nk  the  whole  of  the  wretched  villaj^e,  and  waiting  the  wonl 
•form  and  march.  All  the  lanterns  were  turned  off,  and  we 
i  just  about  to  move,  when  the  Minor,  who  was  evidently  much 
lisappointed,  exclaimed — 

"Widsh — it's  d — d  suspicious  I  I  could  almost  swear  those 
two  fcUowi  were  not  asleep  to-night  by  the  look  of  their  eyes. 
Here,  give  roe  a  lantern,  and  one  or  two  of  you  come  in  for  a  last 
look.''  So  saying,  he  stepped  over  the  mud-wall  of  the  potato- 
nrdenj  and  peered  clnst-ly  down  on  the  ground  for  footmarks 
jfi  the  aoft  earth,  but  could  make  out  none  but  those  of  the  police, 
he  looked  into  all  the  bushes  round  the  enclosure,  looked 
nto  the  ditch  to  see  if  the  water  had  l>een  recently  disturbed,  and 
hat  abruptly  shutting  the  slide  of  the  lantern,  jerked  out  a 
'  atrM^^acutation.  "  Not  here,  at  all  events.  Captain  Walsh,  let 
najKt  cm  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  we  can." 

The  Bttia  army  coraraenc(?d  to  beat  across  the  bog  again,  each  man 
leaping  defUy  from  one  chump  of  rceda  and  rushes  to  the  other, 
or  souashing  into  a  hole  and  scrambling  out  amid  the  ill-suppressed 
langhter  of  his  comrades.  The  difficulties  in  our  way  were  much 
iaoroaaed  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  drainage,  commenced  by  a  Tory 
and,  nf  course,  ahantlimed  by  a  Whig  (Government,  the  only  traces 
of  which  were  deep  and  almost  canal-like  dykes,  with  high  banks 
firinged  here  and  there  with  elder  and  sallows,  so  that  at  times  one 
ooakl  not  see  where  to  leap,  and  great  delay  was  occasioned  in  our 
Burch,     For  upwards  of  an  hour  our  force  moved  on,  %veei[vu\^ 
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the  whole  hog^  from  the  lake  which  hounded  it  on  one  side,  to  the 
river  by  the  high  road  on  the  other;  and  searching  one  or  two 
isolated  hat«  on  our  war^  without  (cacress. 

I  was  cold,  wet,  and  weary.  The  novelty  of  the  adventure  had 
worn  off,  and  my  thoughts  often  wandered  back  to  the  hlanketn 
and  niy  cosy  little  bed  at  home,  or  were  en^aj^ed  in  some  present 
arguments  as  to  the  folly  of  their  proprietor,  and  in  downright  ill- 
humour  at  the  jokes  of  my  cousin,  and  his  sly  inquiries — **  Isn't 
this  great  fun,  my  boy,  eh  ?" 

I  had  pulled  out,  and  got  a  little  way  in  advance  of  the  line  and 
on  its  left  dank,  when,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  hamlet,  to  which  we  were  approaching,  I  thought  I  saw 
a  greyish  object  moving  rapidly  before  me.  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  heron  coming  out  to  feed  in  the  increasing  moon- 
light, but  the  motion  was  too  steady,  and  the  thing  itself  too 
large,  and  so  ])ulling  the  man  nearest  to  nie  by  the  sleeve,  1  pointed 
it  out,  and  told  him  to  look.  He  stopped  and  took  a  steady  glance. 
"Sorra  a  one  of  me  sees  anytliini;."  "Where  *s  Cassidy  ?  Constable 
Brennan,  just  see  if  you  can  make  ont  anything  right  in  our  front 
there/* 

The  halt  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Minor  and  Captain 
Walsh,  and  they  were  soon  on  the  spot  and  eagerly  scanning  the 
sombre  expanse  of  rushes,  heather,  and  dark  sky  before  them. 

"By  Jove  !  lie  has  the  best  eyes  of  us  all,  if  he  saw  anything. 
I  can't  make  out  anything.     Are  yon  sure  you  saw  it  raove?" 

"  Certain,  sir,  but  it's  gone  now." 

Captain  Walsh  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and  listened  atten- 
tively, with  his  car  close  to  the  ground. 

"  bo  you  hear  anything,  captain  r" 

"  I  'm  almost  certain  when  I  first  listened  the  bng  shook  as  K 
some  one  was  running  across  it,  a  long  way  in  front,  but  now  I 
can't  hear  anytliing;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  men 
moving  about,^* 

**  Let*s  move  on  at  once.  It  will  do  the  men  no  harm  to  give 
them  8  run  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  their  bones,  and  perhaps  we 
roav  pick  up  a  scout  who  is  hiding  in  the  rushes." 

In  another  minute  the  bog  was  shaking  under  the  tramp  of  the 
men  as  they  broke  into  a  double  quick  run  towards  the  hamlet. 
Unencumbered  by  musket,  sword,  or  cartouch  box,  I  pushed  on 
briskly  ahead,  till  I  came  to  the  bank  of  a  huge  drain.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  descry  a  safe  landing  place  in  the  bushes  on  the  op|>ositc 
side.  Walsh,  a  huge  heavy  man,  paused  in  dismay  as  he  heard 
the  gurgling  of  the  dark  stream  of  bog-water  down  below. 

"  Phew  !  here's  a  rasper,"  quoth  he. 

"  Give  me  vour  hand,  captain,  and  I'll  feel  for  the  bank,"  said 
I^  and  stretrhmg  out  mv  foot  as  far  as  I  cnuld,  it  lighted  on  a  firm 
Bubstance  not  very  far  aistant,  which  1  ttwk  for  the  opposite  side 
ofthcdyke.  "Pooh!  it 'snot  a  yard  across;  followme."  I  leaped 
out,  cnnie  on  the  barrel  or  stump  of  a  piece  of  bog  oak  which  broke 
beneath  my  weight,  and  in  an  instant  1  was  battling  with  bog  stuff 
MJtd  water  beneath  the  weight  of  Walsh,  who  had  only  too  faith- 
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foUy  foUowrd  my  advice.     All  bewildered  and  choking,  eyes,  ears, 

uid  mouth  tilled  with    black  mud  and  decayed  vegetable 

cr,  I  felt  myself  beaten  down  to  the  bottom,  and  gave  myself 

op  for  last;  bat  a  strong  hand  was  thrust  into  my  collar,  and  in 

•  another  initant  I  was  pulled  up  the  bank,  with  the  light  of  twenty 

as  all  fla»hing  on  me,  as  the  men  ran  up  to  each  side  to  sec 

\ihe  fun,  and  half  deafened  as  I  was  by  the  roar  of  waters  in  my 

ICftrs,  I  could  hear  the  smothered  laughter  which  the  appearance  of 

llV'alsh  and  myself  created. 

Wisp  down   these  two  gentlemen,  some  of  you/'  said  the 
linor,  "  and  take  care  how  you  go  over  the  dykes,  or  one  of  you 
rill  he  potting  his  bayonet  through  a  comrade.     \Valsh,  111  push 
1,  and  you  sud — your  guide — can  follow  when  vou*re  clean  and 
tforteble." 

Tlrat  vould  have  been  a  very  lonp  time,  indeed,  and  so,  very 

lcr«*tr£aUen,  1  got  under  weigh,  and  with  my  clothes  heavy  as  lead, 

laiul  the  water  spurting  out  at  every  step,  proceeded  by  the  side  of 

)tt>c  dripping  captain,  whose  only  regret  seemed  to  tie  that  he  had 

:  bn  putoln.     I  could  not  but  help  thinking  of  the  irrey  body  I 

mta  BO  distinctly  before  ray  disaster,  but  I  felt  1  had  lost  caste 

hr  taj  mtthsp,  and  did  not  venture  to  make  any  allusion   to  it. 

7ow  my  heart  beat  with  a  sort  of  triumph  and  hope,  a^  a  britrht 

sb  illuminated  the  way  in  front  of  us,  and  the  silence  was  broken 

'  the  heavy  report  of  a  police  carbine. 

"  niey  have  him  !"  shouted  tlie  captain,  dashing  forward.     *'  A 

if«d  pounds  if  we  take  him  alive  !" 
Bang!  bang!  bang!  Three  distinct  reports  of  the  singing 
Uhe  balls  as  ihcy  Hy  through  the  night  air ;  shouts  of 
f **  Suijd !  or  you're  dead!" — "Surrender!  or  we  fire!"  rising  up 
through  the  calmness  uf  the  night,  in  that  solitary  place.  How  i 
pant  and  atraiu,  proud  that  I  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and  rush 
into  the  group  uf  men  in  front,  just  assembled  round  some  lifeless 
t,  and  hov  my  senses  are  startled  when  a  roar  of  Uughter 
_    Usrougfa  their  ranks  I 

"Be  the  mortial-frost,  captain,  Dempsey*s  shot  ould  Molloy*s 
pony.       Oh,  murder  I     we'll  be  the  laugh  of   the  whole 
Rtry  t     What  the  devil  bewitched  the  ould  baste  to  run  away 
L  that  fiuhion  from  us  !*' 

Hie  Minor  and  the  captain  had  at  first  joined  in  the  laugh,  hut 
tbcy  looked  grave  and  serions,  and  an  angry  "  yilenee  ! 
quieted  the  men  who  were  joking  and  jeering  the  quick- 
I sighted  riHc-man,  who  had  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  poor  quadruped. 
"  Walih,  this  is  most  unlucky.  I  'm  always  against  the  men 
Earing,  and  now  we  We  woke  up  tlic  whole  townlnnd,  and  to-morrow 
— 'pon  my  oath  we'll  be  all  laughed  out  of  the  place — to  shoot 
Mollay's  garrun  of  a  pony  I  He  '11  jietition  the  Ix>rd  I  Jeutenaot, 
■ad  the  parish  priest  will  l>ack  him,  and  get  a  motion  made  in  the 
HoBSC  aoout  it,  D — n  the  thing!"  And  the  Minor  groaned 
savagely.  The  old  campaigner  took  the  matter  more  quietly. 
"  M4iUoy  had  better  be  quiet,"  said  he.  "I  know  a  thing  or  two 
whiefa  wW  make  th»t  advisable;  and,  as  ibr  the  laughing  v\i|  il 
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we  get  Clune,  the  laugh  will  be  on  our  ude.  In  order,  there ! 
Reload  on  tlie  left!  Don*t  fire  again  without  word  of  command  ! 
Close  up  in  rear  !  March  !"  A  few  minutes,  and  we  were  close 
to  the  next  hamlet,  which  we  surrounded  and  searched  as  we  hod 
done  tlic  first.  All  the  people  feigned  sleep,  thouf^h  we  heard 
their  smothered  voices  outside.  The  firing  had  eridently  woke 
thcra  up,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  Clunc.  Ditches,  gardens, 
miscralile  hayricks  were  pricked  and  searched  in  vain  ;  potato-sacks 
were  hayonetted  ;  bags  of  feathers  ripped  up  and  scattered  al>out ; 
thatch,  roof,  cupboard,  and  bed^  thoroughly  examined,  but  in 
vain. 

After  a  council  of  war,  which  occupied  just  one  minute,  it  was 
resoU'ed  that  we  should  march — still  across  the  bog — ^to  Drum- 
kecrin,  effect  a  junction  with  Crofton,  and  then  make  a  last  sweep 
through  the  remaining  townland— a  weary,  weary,  march.  Cold, 
wet,  hungry,  and  tired,  with  nothing  to  cheer  me,  save  a  pipe, 
which  a  constable  kindly  offered,  and  the  first  "blast"  of  which 
mado  me  sick,  and  a  drop  of  bitter,  bad  whiskey,  I  trudged 
through  it  all  in  intense  disgust.  But  lime  and  perseverance  will 
get  one  over  even  an  Irish  bog,  and  my  ears  were  gladdened 
at  last  by  the  annciuncement  tlmt  we  were  close  upon  the  Cross, 
and  that  Captain  Crofton's  men  were  close  to  us  in  advance  of 
our  front. 

**  Confound  me  if  they  've  got  him,  Walsh,  after  all !"  exclaimed 
the  Minor. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  O'Hara,  that  you  've  missed  you 
man?"  shouted  Crofton,  as  he  drew  near.     *'  We  heard  firing  and 
supposed  Clune  was  at  bay.     What  were  the  shots  we  heard  ?" 

"  Oh  I  some  of  the  men  tired  at  an  object  in  the  dark,  and  i 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  after  all."  The  men  tittered.  "At 
least,  only  an  old  pony  that  had  got  out  on  tlie  bog,^'  added  the 
Minor,  with  evident  annoyance. 

*'  U  was  good  practice  for  the  men,  at  all  events,"  said  Walsh. 
"Let  us  halt  at  the  cross,  and  rest  the  men  before  we  take 
our  lust  cast  homewards." 

The  Cross  of  Drunikeerin  consisted  of  a  huge  stone  shaft, 
about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  long  slab  placed  across  it,  and  a 
short,  up-rigiit  block  to  complete  the  cross.  It  stood  on  a 
small  elevation  of  rock,  covered  with  thick  moss,  which  afforded 
a  dry  resting-place,  and  around  it  some  blocks  of  granite  pierced 
the  soil,  and  gave  additional  accommodation  to  the  weary 
traveller.  All  around  for  miles  lay  a  wide  expanse  of  bog  marsh- 
land, and  heath-covered  wastes  as  level  and  flat  as  the  palm  of 
one's  hand,  so  that  a  person  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  com- 
manded the  view  in  every  direction.  The  men  sat  down  in  various 
directions,  lighted  their  pipes,  examined  the  state  of  their  arms  and 
pouches,  or  wrung  their  wet  clothes,  and  now  and  then  peered  into 
the  dark  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  two  comrades  and  the  prisoner, 
who  were  momentarily  expected,  while  the  magistrate  and  the  tn'o 
police  officers  sat  apart,  conversing  over  the  plan  of  the  forth- 
pomif^  operation,  in  which  I  did  not  find  anything  to  interest  me; 
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I  therefore  went  close  up,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  amused 

Difself  by  trying  to  make  out  the  forms  of  the  rude  hieroglyphs 

cured  on  it«  Imsb.     My  eye  wandered  upwards.     Was  1  again 

deoencd  ?     I  looked,  but  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.     Pro- 

Jectiaff  orer  the  edge  of  the   transverse  arm  of  the  cross  lay 

[  •onttBtngt  the  outline  of  which  I  could  mark  distinctly  against 

'  the  iky,  which  was  gradually  lightening  up  with  the  approaching 

day.     Fu  my  eyes  it  appeared  like  the  outline  of  an  arm  and  leg. 

J I  rubbed  my  eyes.     Was  I  dreaming?     No  !     Surely  and  palpablv 

Ltberc  the  object  was,  lying  flat  on  the  arm  of  the  cross,  at  full 

Mngth,  as  if  a  roan  were  stretched  out  on  his   face.     1  was  too 

lAnich  astonished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  afraid  of  a 

\tKond/racas  to' shout  out,  but  looked  down  towards  the  men  in 

to  see  if  I  could  make  them  understand  that  I  wished  them 

lOocae  to  me.     No  one  regarded  me,  however,  so  1  slowly  drew 

with  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  spot.    There  could  be  no 

I  doubt  now.     As  I  retreated  backwards,  I  distinctly  saw  a  white 

fcce  slowly  project  itself  over  the  ledge,  and  I  knew  that  a  human 

being  wm»  guing  down  on  me.     Instinctively  I  felt  it  was  Clune 

]tJte  murderer,  and,  losing  all  control  over  myself,  I  burst  upon  the 

tJ^inor  and  the  ofiicers  with  a  yell  of  "  Look  !  look  I  look  !  there 's 

man  on    the    top  of  the  Cruss !"     As   I    uttered  it,  my  foot 

|«lipped,  and   I  went  rolling  down   the    mound  just  as  a  bullet 

rhistled   past  in  the  space  niy  head  would   have  occupied,  and 

struck  Captain  Walsh's  arm.     Tlie  desperate  ruffian,  at  one  bound, 

leaped  from  the  cross  to  the  ground,  dashed  aside  a  bayonet-thrust 

I'viUi  his  left   hand,  and,  with  the  other,  discharged   his   second 

[iMrrel  at  Mr.  Crofton,  and,  sending  a  IwU  tlirough  his  shoulder, 

Titmck  out  right  and  left,  freeing  himself  from  the  startled  men, 

vbo  Msroely  comprehended  the  scene,  rushed  out  upon  the  bog 

I  with  the  strength  and  speed  of  a  race-horse  ;  but  strong  limbs  and 

Ltintiring  lunns  were  after  him.  ' 

••  I^mn  the  villain  !"  sttarled  the  Minor,   between  his  teeth. 

**  He  nearly  did  for  the  lad  and  you,  Crofton  ;  but  we'll  have  him 

;  hat.     Hark  !  there  's  more  ol'  their  confounded  firing." 

And  so,  indeed,  there  was.     The  flashes  here  and  there  lighted 

[vp  the  figures  of  the  police  as  they  dropped  on  one  knee  to  steady 

\mnrum, 

*0h!  by  Jove,  the  idiots  will  lose  him  again  if  they  stop  to 
[throw  away  powder  on  him  !  Hurry  on,  Walsh!  hurry  on,  for 
*  God^i  oke !     Don't  mind  the  arm  yet !     Run  !  run  ! " 

Three  more  flashes  on  the  distant  marsh — a  faint  report  fol- 
,  lowed  bv  two  nearlv  simultaneous — and  presently  a  shout  and  a 
tcbcrrf    ' 

'*Brmvo!  bmvol"  puffed  out  the  Captain.     "Mr.  Clune  has 
mo  his  last  race." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  came  up  with  the  men,  and  breaking 

hrough  the  circle  I  found  myself  fare  to  face  with  Clune.     He 

was  a  man  of  middle  size,  but  admirably  formed — his  features 

1 — large  expressive  mouth,  oval   face,  nose   long  and  "weW- 

J — Sat  his  eyes! — coM,  grey,  and  glittering — with  a  ^>i%t 
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black  pupil, — I  never  before  or  since  saw  anything  in  a  human 
beinp^a  head  so  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast.  He  was  handcuffed 
already,  and  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood  showed  the  enormous 
development  of  his  muscles.  A  stream  of  blood  was  flowine:  down 
liis  left  leg,  but  though  not  able  to  rest  upon  it  from  tlie  pain,  he 
waH  busy  launching  out  the  most  tirrriblc  imprecations  on  all 
around,  and  seemed  rejuardless  of  his  awful  condition. 

The  Minor  was  quite  right.  Clune  was  running  slick  away 
from  the  men  who  stopped  to  fire  at  him,  when,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  himself,  he  nearly  ran  into  the  arms  of  the  constables,  who 
were  coming  over  with  their  prisoner  to  the  rendezvous,  and  had 
quickened  their  pace  on  hearing  the  shots.  Taking  out  his  re- 
maining pistol,  he  fired  at  the  first  man  and  missed — tlie  second 
barrel  did  not  go  off,  but  he  broke  away  from  them,  and  was  making 
off  like  a  deer,  when  one  of  the  constables,  taking  a  steady  aim, 
shot  him  through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  be  fell  to  the  ground 
foaming  with  rage. 

"Clunc,'*  said  the  Minor,  '*  you  lost  your  last  chance  by  firirtg 
on  the  police.     You'll  be  bung,  as  sure  as  I  live." 

"(yHara;  I'd  die  happy  only  for  the  thought  that  I  spared 
your  life  and  that  of  your  cursed  spy  here  three  times  this  blessed 
night,"  was  the  reply. 

My  story  is  now  soon  told.  It  appeared  that  Clune  was  in  the 
very  first  house  we  searched,  but  that  warned  of  our  approach  he 
was  on  the  alert,  and  got  out  into  the  garden  ere  the  police  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

When  the  Minor  u-alked  along  the  hedge,  Clune  was  hiding  in 
a  thick  bush,  and  "  the  muzzle  uf  my  pistol  was  within  a  foot  of 
your  head,"  said  he,  "  I)ut  I  spared  your  life,  though  I  felt  you*d 
run  me  down  at  last." 

Uncertain  as  to  the  movements  of  the  police,  he  had  started 
across  the  country  for  the  very  place  where  we  had  made  our  ren- 
dezvous— a  favourite  resort  of  his,  as  he  could  get  a  good  view 
fri)m  it — when  wc  came  across  him  at  the  big  dyke,  into  which  I 
fell.  He  had  concealed  himself  here  by  plunging  in  and  holding 
on  by  the  side,  so  that  his  head  only  was  above  water,  with  one 

{nstol  in  his  mouth  and  the  other  in  his  hand  :  and  the  Minor, 
antern  and  all,  had  almost  stepped  over  his  head.  Clune  thought 
he  was  observed,  and  had  tightened  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  when 
CVHara  turned  awaj,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

He  then  made  for  the  cross;  by  the  exercise  of  great  activity 
had  got  into  his  usual  place  upon  it,  and  lay  down  to  watch,  when 
he  heard  the  approach  of  our  men  and  the  well-known  accents  of 
the  Minor  close  to  him.  He  soon  discovered  they  were  not  aware 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  when  my 
wandering  eye  detected  the  outline  of  his  figure,  whidi  he  could 
not  compress  sufficiently  not  to  overlap  tlie  ledge  of  the  cross, 
and  his  fate  was  scaled. 

He  was  hanged  at  Carrick  within  a  month ;  and  I  made  a  vow 
I  would  never  again,  if  1  could  help  it,  spend  a  night  with  Uie 
•iab  Police. 
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AoBURT  Cahy,  Earl  of  Monmoath,  seemp  in  many  respects  to 
[biTtbMD  the  prototype  of  the  celebrated  Pepys.     His  lunUhip*s 
[ttttoUognphy  larks  the  qiiaintiicss  of  Lord  BniybrookoV  Iicro, 
'  ccrtutily  Cary's  tastes  were  not  eo  general  as  those  of  Pepys, 
>  in  addition  lo  a  rigid  eye  to  his  own  interests  found  leisure  to 
titivate  the  pleasures  of  the  drama,  to  frequent  balls,  and  to  keep 
opaiiy  with  the  fashionable  and  the  gay;  but  still  there  are  so 
Wiy  points  of  resemblance  tliat  the  admirers  uf  Pefiys  wiU  find 
lluuch  iu  Cary  that  is  calculated  to  throw  amusing  light  on  the 
iliVfiUiTy  of  the  times.     His  career  is  l*jat  of  a  pure  unuiiligated 
I  feme-Ferrer,  one  determined  lo  achieve  court  preferment  at  what- 
r*eT  co«t  of  dignity  or  self-respect — promotion  being  the  pole-star 
^bi»Ji/e,  and  aelf-aggrandizement  his  only  glory.     He  makes  no 
crrt  MS  to  the  idols  whom  he  served,  or  as  to  the  degradation 
liicfa  their  vrorebip  involved,  nor  does  he  seek  to  assume  the 
of  historiftn  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  but  his  no- 
is    such   that   he   cannot    tell    his   own    story    without   fur- 
ig  numerous  incidental  illustrations  of  the  characters  of  his 
rrgnl  contemporaries,  and  as  incideutal  information  of  tlits  kind 
is  always  more   truthfiil   (because  more  unguarded)    than  direct 
nanmtire,  Lord  Monmouth's  contributions  to  historical  literature 
■re  of  no  mean  value. 

Cary**  Memoirs  were  first  published  fi^m  the  original  MS.  by 

dnemdant,  the  Karl  of  Cork  and  Orrcrj*,  who  with   rather 

"lie  taste,  modernised  both  style  and  orthography.     After 

ng  for  a  long  lime  scarce,  an  edition,  containing  many  valuable 

was   published  in   Edinburgh   forty-five  years  ago,  since 

ith  time,  the  work  has  not  been  much  known,  excq»t  among 

tlquariea. 

Cary  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Caiy,  afterwards  Lord  Flnnsdon, 
ho  bold  office  in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  in  respect  of 
!^>art  life,  our  author  \ras  literally  "  to  the  matter  bom."  At  the 
nf  hie  career,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
virgm  qoeen  by  his  style  of  living.  **  I  lived  in  Court,*"  says  he, 
**had  sniaLl  means  of  my  friends,  yet  Cod  so  blessed  me  that  I 
was  e»er  able  to  keep  company  with  the  best.  In  all  triumphs, 
I  waa  one;  either  al  till,  tourney,  or  barriers ;  in  masque  cr  balls. 
I  kept  men  and  horses  far  above  my  rank,  and  so  continued  a 
long  time."  It  does  not  nppear  that  Cary  had,  like  Pepys,  any 
innat*  love  of  pleasure,  ana  accordingly,  he  did  not  maintain 
Moiilar  atyle  when  be  came  lo  obtain  office.  At  the  bcginnitjg  ho 
daiply  affected  splendour  as  part  of  his  8tock*in*trade.  His  bid- 
dfing  for  employment  was  not  unobsen'ed,  and  his  firft  royal 
CHnaiarion  was  a  message  to  King  James,  relative  to  the  ln(&- 
noQs  esrcotion  of  his  mother,  the  unforlUDate  Mary,  Q.ueen  cR 
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"Few  or  none  in  the  Court  being  willing  to  nndcrtake  that 
journey,  her  majesty  sent  nie  to  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  known 
her  innocence  (?)  of  her  sister's  death,  with  letters  of  credence 
from  herself,  to  assure  all  that  I  should  affiiui/*  Tlie  mission  was 
one  of  extreme  danger,  as  the  Scotch  were  incensed  at  the  mur- 
der of  their  queen,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise 
lyiich-law  on  the  London  emissary ;  and  Jaraes,  who  already  was 
aspiring  to  Elizabeth's  sceptre,  dissembled,  so  as  to  make  his 
subjects  believe  that  he  was  also  sharing  in  the  national  grief  at 
the  consummatioD  of  the  sad  tragedy.  He  loudly  liirealencd 
revenge  on  Elizabeth  ;  and  simple  Archbishop  Spottiswoodc  has 
it,  that  "  Solomon*' denied  audience  to  Gary,  refused  his  ktlt'rs, 
and  that  they  reached  tJic  Council  only  in  consequence  of  two 
officials  having  unauthorisedly  received  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  James  sent  two  of  his  household  to  Berwick,  with  a  civil 
message  to  Car>',  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  that  he  sliould  deliver  his  dispatcher  to  the  two 
messengers.  Cari',  who  had  verbal  communications  to  make, 
wrote  to  the  queen  for  instructions,  aud  she  authorised  him  to 
comply  with  the  kiug^a  proposal. 

After  some  services  on  the  Continent,  and  on  the  Scotch  bor- 
der, Cary  married,  and  so  jeopardised  his]]0pularity  willi  Elizabeth, 
who  invariably  "took  the  pet,"  when  any  one  of  her  altncUH 
aiysumed  tlie  fetters  of  wedlock.  "  I  married  Elizabeth,  daugtitur 
of  Sir  Hugh  Trevannion,  u  gentlewoman  more  for  her  worth  than 
her  wealth;  for  her  estate  was  but  five  hundred  pounds  ayear 
jointure,  aud  she  had  between  fire  and  six  hundred  pounds  in  her 
purse.  Neither  did  she  marry  me  for  any  great  wealth  ;  for  I  had 
in  all  the  world  but  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  out  of  the 
exchequer,  and  that  uas  but  during  pleasure,  and  1  was  near  a 
thousand  pounds  in  debt;  besides  the  queen  was  mightily  offended 
with  me  for  manryiag,  and  most  of  my  best  friends;  only  my  J 
father  was  no  ways  displeased  at  it,  which  gave  me  great  con-  1 
tent."  Mrs.  Cary,  however  deficient  in  dowry,  had,  like  her  lord, 
a  sharp  instinct  toward  the  main  chance,  and  it  iras  doubtless  this 
identity  of  disposition  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  attachment. 
The  wedding  being  over,  Gary  was  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the 
royal  favour,  but  this  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  was  not 
easy  for  Queen  Bess  to  overlook  the  peculiar  offence  of  which  fl 
the  culprit  had  been  guilty.  Gary  made  the  attempt.  He  left  ■ 
Carlisle,  where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  wife,  in  order  to 
attend  to  some  law  business  in  London.  The  time  was  auspicious, 
for  it  was  the  annivers.iry  of  the  coronation,  and  the  fetes  were  to 
be  of  unwonted  splendour.  *'  I  prepared  a  present  for  hermajesiy,** 
says  our  hero,  "  which,  with  my  caparisons,  cost  me  above  four 
hundred  pounds.  I  came  into  the  triumph  (one  of  the  fetes)  uo- 
known  of  any.  I  was  the  forsaken  knight,  that  had  vowed  sohtari- 
ness,  but  hearing  of  this  great  triumph,  thought  Lo  booour  niy  mis- 
tress with  my  best  service,  aud  then  to  return  to  my  wonted  moum- 
iug.  I'he  triumph  ended,  and  all  things  well  passed  over  to  the 
gueeo'slikinjT.  I  then  made  my  self  known  in  court;  and  for  the  lime 
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I  stored  there,  was  daily  coiivcrKanl  with  my  old  companions  and 
friends;  bat  it  so  fell  out  that  1  made  no  loug  stay."  Elizabeth 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  as  her  resentment  had  not  had 
time  to  subside,  she  took  means  to  gel  rid  of  hint,  and  the  scn'ice 
on  winch  be  was  ordered  oil  was  signilicant  of  the  temper  of 
the  royal  mind.  Gary's  brother  was  marshal  of  Berwick,  and 
Kiiw  Jaflies  had  desired  an  intcrriew  with  him,  at  the  boundary 
roM  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  order  to  send  a  communication 
to  his  lister  of  England.  It  would  have  been  no  great  matter  for 
the  Berwick  functionary  to  hare  stepped  to  the  Scotch  border,  but 
simple  aa  it  was,  he  dared  not  do  it,  without  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  his  sorereign.  '*  My  brother,"  says  the  exile,  "  sent 
notica  to  my  father,  of  the  king's  desire.  My  father  showed  the 
letter  to  ttie  queen.  She  was  not  willing  that  luy  brotlicr  should 
stir  out  of  Berwick  ;  but  knowing,  though  she  icould  not  know, 
that  I  was  in  court,  she  faid,  *  1  hoar  your  iiue  son  that  has  lately 
vianied  so  worthily,  is  hereabouts ;  send  him,  if  you  will,  to  know 
the  king's  pleasure."  My  father  answered  *  be  knew  I  would  be 
g]ad  to  obey  her  commands.'  But  Elizabeib  was  not  to  be  so 
cmug^t :  *  iVo,'  said  she, '  do  you  bid  him  go,  for  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.'" 

theOj  John  Car>-,  who  might  ha*-e  crossed  the  street  in 
to  meet  Uie  Scotch  monarch,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home, 
hiJe  Robert,  who  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
of  action,  bad  to  do  duty  in  his  stead.  Most  men  would  have 
oUed  from  a  mistress  so  capiicious  ;  but  the  supple  Robert  bent 
c  a  twig  before  the  storm,  and  in  due  season  was  raised  again. 
is  nut  staled  on  what  business  he  was  sent  to  James  \  but  he 
to  the  Border  and  met  him  according  to  arrangement ;  and 
again  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Hampton  Court.  Eli- 
XalwUi  reAssed  to  see  him ;  hut  as  he  6rmly  persisted  in  delivering 
mcMtge  and  letters  to  none  but  the  Queen  in  person,  her  Ma- 
ty was  reluctantly  oI»liged  to  grant  him  an  audience. 
**  With  much  odn  I  was  called  for  in ;  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
her.  Our  first  encounter  was  sionny  and  terrible,  which  I  passed 
cr  witti  silence.  Aller  she  had  spoken  her  pleasure,  of  me  and 
T  wife,  I  told  her  that  she  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage, 
that  if  she  had  but  graced  me  with  the  least  uf  her  favours,  I 
OflTer  left  her,  nor  her  court,  and  seeing  she  was  the  chief 
came  of  my  misfortune,  I  would  never  ofl' my  knees  till  I  had  kissed 
kndand  obtained  my  pardon.  She  was  nut  displeased  with 
CXnne;  and  so  baring  her  princely  word  that  she  had  pardoned 
mad  fergoUeo  all  my  faults,  I  kissed  her  hand  and  came  forth  to 
preencc,  and  was  in  the  court  as  I  ever  was  before.  Thus 
lod  did  for  me  to  bring  me  in  favour  with  my  sovereign;  for  if  this 
bad  been  slipped,  it  may  be  I  should  never,  never  have 
ber  face  more." 
Caiy  relumed  to  the  north,  and  acted  as  his  father's  substitute 
warden  of  the  EUistem  March,  and  perfunueil  great  feats  in  cap- 
%  and  slaying  Scotch  robbers.  His  father  died,  and  he  was 
cd  to  succeed  him,  but  unfortunately  without  any  salaT\'  beiu^ 
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allowed  him,  *'  uulil  ilie  Queeirs  pleasure  should  be  known  ;"  aoc 
as  by  this  time  he  had  IwochUdrunjhc  did  not  at  all  relish  the  Ivrms 
on  which  ho  held  office.  "  1  continued  so  about  a  tvrelvcmonth,  and 
lived  at  my  onn  charge,  vrhich  impaired  my  poor  estate  very 
much."  All  application  to  head  qaartcrs  were  unattended  to^  and 
in  despair  Gary  boldly  determined  U>  quit  his  post  without  leave, 
and  confront  tlie  Queen  in  person.  Mr.  Seci-etary  Cecil,  and  his 
otrn  brother,  who  was  Chamberlain,  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  u'<iuld  have  nothing  to  do  with  him;  but  "  it  pleased  God  to 
send  Mr.  William  Killigrew,  one  of  tlie  piivy  chamber,  to  pass  by 
where  I  was  walkitif^,  who  saluted  me  vcxy  kindly,  and  bade  mo 
welcome.  I  answered  liim  very  kindly,  and  he  perceiviug  me  very 
aad  and  something  troubled,  asked  me  why  I  was  so.  I  told  him 
the  reason.**  KilUgrew  promised  to  plead  his  cause,  and  he  evinced 
considerable  dexterity  in  his  management  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Away  went  KiUigrew,  and  I  sLiyed  for  his  return.  He  told  tlie 
Queen  that  she  was  more  beholden  to  one  man  than  to  many  others 
that  made  greater  show  of  tbeir  love  and  service.  She  was  desirous 
to  know  who  it  was.  He  told  her  it  was  myself^  who  not  having 
seen  her  for  a  twelvemonth  and  more,  could  no  longer  endure  to  be 
deprived  of  so  great  a  happiness;  but  took  post  with  all  speed  to 
come  up  to  see  your  Majesty,  and  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  to  re- 
turn instantly  again.  She  presently  sent  him  back  for  me,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  more  gi-aco  and  favour  than  ever  she  bad  done 
before  ;  and  aller  I  had  been  with  hor  a  pretty  while,  she  was  called 
for  to  go  to  her  sports.  She  arose,  ^  took  ber  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  to  her  standing.  My  brother,  and  Mr.  Secretarvt  seeing  this 
thought  it  more  than  a  miracle.  She  conLinued  her  favour  to  me 
the  liuie  I  stayed,  which  was  not  loug ;  for  she  took  order  that  I 
should  have  Hve  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  1  had  served ;  and  1  had  a  patent  given  me  under  the  great 
seal,  to  he  her  warden  of  the  East  March.  And  thus  was  I  pre- 
served by  a  pretty  jest,  wlien  wise  meu  thought  I  had  wrought  my 
own  wrack.  For  out  of  weakness  God  can  show  strength,  and  his 
goodness  was  never  wanting  to  me  in  any  extremity." 

Ue  was  Hubsequently  tranRferrcd  to  the  Aliddlc  March,  and  after 
an  absence  of  live  years  he  again  visited  CourL  Klisatieth's  t^nd 
was  now  at  hand,  and  pos^bly  this  induced  her  to  be  tolerant  of 
old  favourites.  "  1  found  the  Queen  ill-disposed,  and  she  kepi  her 
inner  lodging;  yet  she  hearing  of  my  arrival,  scut  fur  me.  1  fuund 
her  sitting  in  one  of  her  withdrawing  chambers,  sitting  low  upon 
her  cushions.  She  called  mc  to  her,  1  kt»f>ed  ber  hand  and  tuld 
her  it  was  my  chicfest  happiness  lo  see  her  in  tufety  and  in 
health  (!)  which  I  wished  might  long  continue.  Slie  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  wrung  it  hard,  and  said, '  No,  Robin,  I  am  not  well,* 
and  then  discoursed  with  me  of  her  indisposition,  and  that  her 
heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  in  her 
discourse  she  fetched  iiiit  so  few  as  forty  or  filly  great  sighs.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  first  to  see  her  in  this  plight;  for  in  all  my  life-time 
before,  I  never  knew  her  fetch  a  sigh,  but  when  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded.    Then  upon  mj  knowledge  nhe  shed  many  tears  and 
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li^i,  nHunfecting^  ber  innoceDce  lliat  she  never  gtire  consent  to 
W  deftth  of  that  Queen."  ThU  was  on  a.  Satunlaj.  Next  day 
she  va»  to  go  to  chapel ;  but  she  wa£  found  too  weak  for  that^  and 
itmce  vaa  ordered  in  the  prirate  closut,  but  that  also  was  to 
mocb  for  the  dying  Qaeen,  "and  she  bad  cusbionft  laid  for  bur, 
hanl  by  the  private  closet,  and  there  she  heard  service.  From 
tfaat  day  foraard  she  ^nvf  woi&e  and  worse.  She  remained  upon 
kcr  cttsluoDS  four  days  and  nights  at  the  least.  All  about  her 
CmU  Dot  persuade  ber  either  tu  take  any  sustenance  or  go  to  betl." 

Caiy*8  wardc-nship  was  dependent  on  the  life  of  Klizabcth,  and 
Hnag  clesrly,  notwiibstaodiDg  his  lying  flattery  to  tbe  monarch 
hoM^^  thai  she  bad  not  long  to  live»  he  bethought  him  of  ])ru|>i- 
ttatiog  ber  saccessor.  Uo  acconliugly  sent  a  letter  to  bis  uld  friend 
Jamea,  acquaiuling  him  nith  tbe  exact  state  of  a0airs,  and  told 
kim  Uwt  **  ii  bis  majesty  would  not  stir  from  Ediuburgii,  and  if  of 
ikat  nokXMaa  sbn  should  die,  he  would  be  the  first  man  that  should 
bna^  bunneva  of  it"  As  usual  in  all  similar  undertakings,  Cary, 
gtdte  in  ptoccia  of  executing  his  vulture  task,  consoles  himself  with 
■  ng  of  jnety.  "I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither  unjust  nor 
aaiioaeat  ibr  me  to  <£o  jhr  myseif,  if  God  at  that  time  should  call 
her  Is  Ilia  mercy." 

Wben  EHzshetb  became  speechless,  and  made  signs  for  the 
■rdibiabop  and  her  chaplains  tu  come  to  her,  Cary  "  went  in  with 
ifavD  and  aat  upon  his  knees  full  of  tears  to  sec  that  heavy  sight." 
Aftsr  detailing  the  leugtb  and  fervency  uf  the  Arcbbisbop's  ibler- 
MMMiDs,  Cary  goes  on  to  state.  "  I  wont  to  my  lodging  and  leli 
wofd  vrHh  one  In  the  coflerer's  chamber  to  call  me,  if  that  uight 
itvaa  llKKigbt  abc  wotild  die,  and  gave  tbe  porter  an  angel  to  let 
ne  in  at  any  time  when  I  called.  Between  one  and  two  of  tbe 
c^kIc  onTnurtday  momiug,  he  that  I  left  in  the  cofferer's  cham- 
ber brav^ne  word  the  queen  was  dead.*^  Cary  rushed  to  the 
pal  air,  bot  tbe  lords  of  the  council  were  there  before  him,  and  had 
gjtfn  orders  that  uo  one  should  be  admitted  ;  but  by  favour  of  the 
COBpCxolJer,  be  was  afier  some  delay  allowed  to  enter.  AAer 
paanog  through  the  cofierer's  chamber,  where  ^  ull  the  ladies  were 
veepbig  bitterly."  be  was  shown  into  the  privy  chamber,  where 
tbe  cooaril  wa»  aaaembled.  This  body  evidently  had  penetrated 
Gary's  ifilentionB,  as  he  mentions  that  he  "  was  caught  hold  of  and 
HBBrcd  tbai  be  should  not  go  for  Scotland  till  their  pleasures  were 
fimhcr  kaowQ*'*  His  answer  as  given  by  himself  is  equivocal.  **  I 
told  tbcm  I  came  of  purpose  to  that  end."  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  bearded  the  whole  council,  and  be  probably  wished 
tbam  to  bdieve  chat  he  came  to  obtain  their  sanction  "to  that 
flA^"  Be  Ibis  as  it  may.  tbe  council  gave  strict  injunctions  that 
Booe  sboald  be  allowed  to  leave  except  their  own  servants,  to 
prvpare  their  equipages,  and  Cary  was  left  in  one  of  the  lobbiesi,  to 
KiOuw  out  bit  own  meditations.  Uis  brother  who  bad  had  little 
eUep  daring  the  queen's  illness  was  in  bed.  '*  I  got  bini  up," 
aaya  oar  author,  "■  with  all  speed,  and  when  the  councirs  men  were 
paiiii^  out  uf  tbe  gate  my  brother  thrust  to  the  gate.  Tbe  porter 
nowinif  biu  to  be  a  great  officer,  let  him  oat  I  pressed  afier  bim 
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and  was  stayed  bv  the  porter.  My  brolher  said  angrily  to  ihe 
porter,  *  Let  him  out,  I  will  answer  for  hhn.'  Whereupon  I  was 
Suffered  to  pass,  which  I  was  not  a  Utile  glad  of.'* 

Cary  rode  to  Charing  Cross  to  the  lodging  of  the  Knight-mar- 
sbal,  aod  remained  there  till  nine  o'clock,  by  which  tiroe  the  cnim* 
cil  had  returned  to  Whitehall.  Through  the  marshal  he  made 
offer  of  his  services  lo  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  the  council  pro- 
fess(>d  to  accept  them.  Cary  hastened  to  receive  his  orders,  but 
meanwhile  one  of  the  lords  whispered  to  the  marshal  that  if  Cary 
came  **  they  would  stay  him,  and  send  ^ome  other  in  his  stcad/^ 
Xhe  victim  was  "  between  the  two  gales,"  when  Uiis  gratifying  in- 

[telligence  was  communicated,  and  be  bad  barely  time  to  make  bis 
escape.  He  started  immediately  for  the  north,  and  reached  Doo- 
castcr  on  the  same  ni^ht  (Tliursday).  On  Friday  he  reached  bis 
own  bouse  at  Willirington,  and,  as  it  nppeai-s  to  us,  he  soniewhat 
presumptuously  ordered  tltat  James  should  be  proclaimed  at  Mor- 
peth and  Alnwick.  Continuing  his  juumey,  he  reached  Norham 
on  Saturday  at  twelve,  and  he  might  at  the  same  rate  have  reached 
James  before  supper-time;  but  his  horse  disliking  bis  break-neck 
speed  first  cast  biiu  aud  then  **  struck  liim  a  great  blow  on  the 
head  that  made  him  shed  much  blood."  This  necessitated  a 
slacker  gallop,  and  ihc  king  was  in  bed  before  the  self-coiislilnled 
envoy  '* knocked  at  the  gate"  of  Ilolyrood.  "  I  was  quickly  let 
in  and  carried  up  to  the  king*s  bed-chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him  and 
saluted  him  by  his  title  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
lie  gave  me  his  band  to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome.  AfU^r  he  had 
long  discoursed  of  Lhe  manner  of  the  queen's  sickness  and  of  her 
death,  he  asked  what  letters  I  had  from  the  council?  I  told  him, 
none :  and  acquainted  bini  bow  narrowly  I  escaped  from  them. 
And  yet  I  had  brought  him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  that  I 

(hoped  would  give  him  assurance  of  the  truth  that  I  had  reported. 
He  look  it  and  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  "  It  is  enough  :  1  know 
by  this  you  are  a  trusty  messenger." 

Thus  did  our  hero,  with  great  effort  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
perforai,  in  three  days,  a  service  which  the  electric  telegraph 
would  now  do  in  as  many  minutes,  James  promised  to  reward 
him,  aud  possibly  intended  to  do  so,  but  alas  for  the  favour  of 
princes  !  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  exposed  as  it  was  not  only 
to  the  royal  caprice,  but  also  to  the  opposition  of  interested  cour- 

Ncrs.     Next  morning  James,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  heart,  sent  Lortl 

illume   to   inquire    bow  his  courier  would  like   to   be  rewarded. 

'  "SVilh  his  usual  smoothness,  Carj-  began  on  a  low  scale.  **  I 
desired  my  lord  to  say  to  his  majesty  from  me  that  I  had  no  rea- 
sou  to  importune  him  for  any  suit,  for  that  as  yet  I  had  not  done 
bim  any  service  ;  but  my  humble  request  lo  his  majesty  vias  to  admit 
me  a  gcnlleroan  of  his  bedchamber;  and  hereafter!  knew  if  his 
majesty  saw  me  worthy,  I  should  not  want  lo  taste  of  his  bounty.'* 
Cary,  fmm  his  experience  of  Elizabeth,  knew  that  a  thriving 
courtier  should  always  be  near  the  persou  of  the  sovereign,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  good  policy  in  his  mock-humility.  James 
complied  with  hts  request.     He  was  sworn  one  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  bcdchvDber,  and  ibat  same  evening  assiated  at  tho  royal 
tMlette.  Bot  when  James  went  to  England  tbc  appointment  was 
Bot  coofaflMd,  and  worse  still,  **  whereas  I  was  promised  one 
liundfrtl  pounds  in  fee  form,  it  was  cut  down  to  one  hundred 
matk>.*' 

'Vhe  truth  is,  tho  council  were  mortally  incensed  al  him  for 
harioff  anticipated  them  in  the  tidings  of  Elizabeth's  death.  Their 
»ddrp«s  lo  James  contains  two  topics ;  the  firet  congratulating  him 
on  liss  accession,  and  the  second  bitterly  accusing  Gary  for  his 
waot  of  *'all  decency,  good  manners,  and  respect,"  in  not  waiting 
fcr  an  nuiJioriscd  report  of  the  death  of  "  tho  bright  occidental 
Mar."  llie  document  was  signed  by  ihe  lord  mayor  and  thirty- 
tkrt^  xn«nt>ers  of  the  council,  amongst  whom  was  C'ury's  own 
biotbcr.  Lord  Mun»don,  vho  was  irritated  at  hanng  bomi  made 
tbfe  kOSiTumeot  of  bib  escape. 

Lady   Cary  iher   husband    had    received   military  knighthood 
fton  Ejbmx)  found  more  favour  from  the  new  queen  than  her  lord 
from  hU  majesty,,  she  having  obtained  tho  office  of  mistress  of  her 
**  street  coien,*  an  appointment  corresponding  to   the  post  now 
Md  by  the  mistress  of  the  robes.     But  as  a  set  off  against  this, 
Carjr  loat  his  wardensbip.     Still  even  at  this  low  ebb  bis  habitual 
conpocon*  did  not  desert   him,  and  his  after  success  affords   a 
good  leaaOD  to  courtiers,  as  well  as  to  others,  never  to  despair, 
•rco  vbes   encompassed   by  the  darkest   clouds.    Our   courtier 
w«ot  down  to  Nornam  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  his  warden* 
ahfp  (for  which  he  was   to  receive  compensation],   when,  as   ho 
caUicr  proGuiely  alleges,  "  God  put  it  into  my  mind  to  go  to  Dun- 
Icrmliofr  to  see  tho  king's  second  son.     I  found  him  a  very  weak 
child."    This  was  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Charles 
Ihe  Vmi.     Next  season  ihe  yoang  duke  was  to  be  removed  from 
Sootlaod  lo   England,    and  Gary   exerted    himself  that  his  wife 
•boold  become  custodier  of  his  royal  highness.      '*  There  were 
man^  gntt  ladiec,  suitors  for  the  keeping  of  tlie  duke  ;  but  when 
Chey  did  ue  bow  weak  a  child  he  was,  and  not  likely  to  live,  their 
heart*  were  dowo,  and  none  of  them  wag  desirous  to  take  charge 
cf  kim.^     Lady  C&ry  obtained  the  appointment.      '*  I'hose  who 
wkfced  me  no  good  were  glad  of  it,  thinking  tliat   if  tho    duke 
aboeld  die  in  our  charge  (his  weakness  being  such  as  gave  them 
X  cauae  lo  suspect  it),  then  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  that  we 
lOttld  remain  in  court  after."     Here  follows  some  more  profane 
.litjr  on  the  subject  of  the  convalescence  of  the  duke,  wherein 
a&tc-r  Cary  would  have  it  to  appear  that  Providence  preserved 
the  life  of  C'iiarles  the  First  in  order  that  the  enemies  of  Gary 
xntgbl  be  ihsappointed  !     What  a  commentary  does  the  after-hia- 
lonr  of  England  throw  oo  this  wretched  hypolliesis  !     Neverthe- 
less Cary  and  bis  wife  did  nin  a  serious  risk  in  undertaking  the 
charge  of  a  child  9o  rickety  as  Charles  was  at  ihe  time.      lie  was 
abore  four  years  of  age  when  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  and  yet 
he  ooiUd  not  speak  or  walk  ;  and  in  fact,  from  excessive  weakness 
ID  the  ankle  joints,  be  could  not  even  stand  upright  without  as- 
miance.     James,  in  his  impatience,  wished  an  operaUon  Vo  \)0 
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performed  on  llie  tongiic,  nnd  to  have  the  limbs  encased  in  iron 
boots  ;  but  Lady  Cmy  had  more  faith  in  nntnrc  than  in  surpical 
art,  and  being  at  length  permitted  (o  have  her  own  way,  the  child 
became  strong  before  he  attained  his  eleventh  year.  For  the  c*re 
of  the  duke,  **  my  wife  got  me  a  suite  of  the  king  that  was  worth 
to  me  aftenvards  four  or  five  thousand  poun<lR.  1  had  the  charge 
given  me  of  the  duke's  honsehoJd,  and  none  allowed  to  bis  serviot 
but  such  as  1  gave  way  to  ;  by  which  means  I  preferred  to  him  a 
fivmherqfrrti/oirnserf'anlft.  »  •  •  My  daughter  was  brought 
np  with  the  king's  daughter  {the  Princess  PJizabeth,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  Queen  oi"  Buhemia).  ♦  •  ♦  My  wife  had  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  dnring  her  life,  and  by  being  in  the 
privy  lodgings  of  the  duke,  got  better  esteem  of  the  king  and  queen." 
So  far  all  was  sunshine  for  Master  Cary,  but  a  storm  was 
at  hand.  For  at  eleven  years  of  age  it  was  judged  expedient 
that  the  duke  should  hare  a  formal  cstahlishnient,  and  !*rince 
Henry,  the  heir  apparent,  who  had  begun  public  life,  under- 
took the  ordering  of  thn  arranpemcnts.  Heing  probably  of 
opinion,  that  the  Carj-s,  while  very  good  nuvaes,  were  not 
the  fittest  persons  to  form  the  mind  of  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
Toyal,  he  resolved  that  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whom  Gary  ad- 
mits to  have  been  "  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth," 
should  be  sent  for  "out  of  Ireland  from  his  aer\nce  there,"  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  household,  while  Cary  sbonid  be 
reduced  tn  the  rank  of  "  Becnnd  violin."  Of  coui-se  providence 
again  interfered  on  behalf  of  its  especial  favonrite.  The  King  in 
comicil  was  about  to  ratiiy  the  Prince's  plan,  when  Lord  Chamber- 
lain Suffolk  interposed  on  behalf  of  Cary,  and  the  facile  monarch 
consented  that  the  arrangement  should  be  exactly  reversed; 
Cary  to  be  first,  and  the  Caledonian  gentleman  from  the  Emerald 
Tslc  to  be  second  in  authority.  The  Prince  endeavoured  to  n]>set 
this  decision,  but  the  utmost  that  liu  could  accomplish  was  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  King,  that  no  alterations  should  be 
made  except  si»cb  as  Cary  would  consent  to.  The  alteration  of 
offices  proposed  by  the  Prince  would  have  made  the  "  Scots 
gentleman"  chief  of  the  bed-chamber  and  master  of  the  robes; 
and  Cary  master  of  the  privy  purse  and  surveyor- general  of  his 

;  Jands.  Our  hero,  very  adroitly,  and  with  assumed  humility,  pro- 
tested that  his  objection  to  the  arrangement  of  his  royal  faighnosB 
proceeded  from  his  inability  to  snnoy  lands,  while  "if  be  had  skiH 
m  anything,  he  thought  he  could  It-fl  how  to  make  good  clothes,*" 
and  by  this  mantPu\Te  lie  carried  his  point,  even  with  the  prince. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction  Prince  Henry  died,  and  then  & 
new  disappointment  was  in  Hlore  for  Cary.  Wc  have  seen  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  household  of 
Charles  while Dnke  of  York;  but  when  Henry  died,  Charles,  of 
coorse,  became  Prince,  and  the  chief  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
establishment  was  a  chamberlain,  and  not  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.  Master  Gary's  parasites,  like  the  weird  sisters  in 
Macbeth,  had  prophesied  that  he  should  be  chamberlain  ;  but 

Master  Vary  was  not  content  with  this;  lie  wished  to  retain  tho 
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bf^-chunber  nfipointtnrat  in  addition :  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
pluraliiO.  When  the  racancy  took  place,  Cary  urged  the  prece- 
dent of  Lord  Somerset,  who  was  the  king's  chamberlain,  and  yet 
■  kept  the  be<l-chamber.  "  True,"  replied  the  opposition,  "but  he 
lis  a  <«vonie,  and  oe?cr  any  befurc  had  lliem  both/'  "  But  there 
lit  the  Scots  genllemau,'*  pleaded  our  friend,  "he  is  surveyor- 
Ijcaienlr  and  yet  holds  bis  place  in  tho  bed-chamber-*"  "  True 
••"liD,**  reloited  the  opposition,  **but  his  is  a  petty  office,  and 
^  cfaanberlftin's  is  of  a  bij^h  nature.** 

By  ttntagem  Cary  was  induced  to  declare  before  the  prince 

bewoald  not  giv«  np  the  bed-chamber  for  the  chamberlain. 

Umd  the  Icing  was  got  over  to  tbo  opinion  (hut  unr  man 

Dold  not  b(dd   btiib  oflices ;    and  ultimately,  but  in  a  secret 

rr.   Lord    Koxburgb    was    appointed    chamberlain.       Cary 

»»>"g  got  ficeot  of  tlie  li»ul  deed,  went  to  the  queen,  and  excited 

ajealv's  jealou«iy  by  insisting  largely  on  the  secrecy  of  the 

n.    Tku  was  a  happy  conception,  as  at  6rst  the  queen 

i  ttot  beliere  that  sndi  an  imporUut  oflice  could  bavr  been 

Qcd  up  hj  the  king  and  the  prince  without  her  knonrtodge  and 

•MeoL     "  But  vheii,  by  Koxburgh's  wife,  she  \\a&  aseuretl  of  it, 

rrikp  aroK  fiv  me  again,  and  told  me  it  was  true  that  I  had  said ; 

but  bade  me  trouble  myself  no  further:  /ler  tcToiuj  wan  more  than 

Mc,  and  itke  would  riff&i  both  /tertiel/  and  me''     Her  majesty 

graciottsly  pleased  to  keep  her  royal  word,     itoxburgij  ivas 

ag^fiousl/  sent  back  to  his  native  norlli,  and  Can*  wsla  made 

^IWBbcrbwn;   a  connummation  which  is  duly  and  devoutly  ac- 

knovledged  as  a  Sfiecial  act  of  Divine  interference  "  on  my  pan." 

Lady  Cnry  waitt:-d  on  the  queen  till  the  death  of  her  majestr-* 

**  hrr  booM  was  llien  dissolved,  aiid  my  wife  was  forced  to  keep 

I  and  family,  ^vhich  was  uut  of  our  way  a  thousand  pounds 

pjtar  that  we  saved  before.'*     But  meanwhile  Cary  was  securing 

DanMgM  fer  his  ^ons  and  dauf^hters,  and  thrusting:  them 

9U>  evmj  ocifice  of  court  preferment  that  chanced  to  be  open. 

In  100]  he  was  created  Baron  of  Peppington,  and  accompanied 

to  Spain,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  Iruitleas  love-exp edition 

I  thai  country.     Two  years  afterwards,  James  died,  and  Charles 

■■^ed  m  bis  stead,  and  Car>'  anew  lifted  his  eyes  in  expectation  of 

proMotion,  but  now  bis  hopf^s  were  crushed  efiectually.     Charles 

ibffoke  op  bis  own  establishment,  and  adnptc-d  the  household  of 

^fcta  bUker  with  scarcely  any  change.     Cary  was  allowed  to  retain 

Ilia  caaieetion  with  the  bed-cbaaaber,  and  in  lieu  of  other  oflicea, 

aboliahadand  prospective,  he  received  a  pension  of  five  buudred 

arjraar,  and  obtained  a  further  rise  in  the  peerage,  under  the  title 

ofiba  £ad  ol  MonmouUi.     He  predeceased  his  last  master,  other- 

wsscH  is  just  possible  that  we  mi|^hl  have  seen  him  submerged 

doring  a  portion  of  the  civil  wara,  and  then  again  floating  on  the 

aariiwe  a»  a  fnnctiouary  in   the  suite  of  Old  Noll.     His  title 

faaonae  sxtinct  m  hia  direct  male  line,  and  was  revived  again  in 

the  nanoB  of  the  unfortnoHtc  Duke  of  Monmouth.     The  puoragc 

rf hii  firiuTT,  Lord  ifounsdon,  has  been  longer-lirod,  and  is  still 

,  m  an  rxistii)^  nobie  house. 

?^ 


ART :  A  DRAMATIC  TALE. 
Bt  Charles  Readb,  Esq., 

AOTHOK  or  "caaUTIS  JOHKATOHE,"    "FXO   WOFmtQTON/'  ETC. 

Thk  lady  had  on  what  might,  without  politeness,  but  with  Irutl 
^be  called  a  dressing  gown  ;  it  was  ostentatiously  large  everywhere, 
especially  at   the  waist.      The  lady's  hair,  or  what  seemed  her 
hair,  was  rough,  and  ill  done  up,  aud  a  great  cap  of  flaunty  design 
surmounted  her  head.     On  her  feet  were  old  slippers. 

"  Good  day,  sir  !"  said  she,  drily. 

Alexander  bowed.     "  Madam  !  I  await  Mrs.  Oldfield." 

"  T4te-d-tHe  with   your  muse."     Alexander's   poetical   work^ 
were  in  her  hand. 

"  She  is  my  muse,  madam  !**  replied  he  ;  "  she  alone.     Arc  you 
not  proud  of  her,  madam  ?  for  1  see  by  your  likeness  that  you  are 
i  some  relation." 

'llie  lady  burst  out  laughing :  "  That's  a  compluneiit  to  my 
theatrical  talent;  1  am  t)ie  party.'* 

"  Vou  Mrs.  Oldfield  !  the  great  Mre.  Oldfield  !*' 

"  Why  not?    What,  you  come  from  the  country,  I  suppose,  and 
think  we  are  to  be  always  on  stilts,  when  we  are  not  paid  for  it. 
\  You  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me." 

"  Oh,  no !  madam ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  shows  how  great  your 
talent  is." 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  my  lad." 

Alexander  blushed  to  the  temples.  "Yes,  madam!"  faltered 
he,  "  you  have  divined  my  ambition.  I  have  been  presumptuous — 
but  I  saw  you  on  the  tragic  scene — the  admiration  you  inspired — 
1  fear  I  liare  importuned  you — but  my  hope,  my  irresistible 
desire -." 

"There,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she  with  an  afTectiUon 
of  vulgar  good  nature,  "you  want  an  order  for  the  pit?** 

"  I  want  an  order  for  the  pit?"  gasped  Alexander,  faintly. 

"Well,  ain't  I  going  to  give  you  one,"  answered  she,  as  sharp 
as  a  needle;  "but  mindj  you  roust — ^'  here  she  imitated  vehement 
applause. 

"  Oh !  madam !  I  need  no  such  injunction,"  cried  Alexander, 
"each  of  your  achievements  on  the  stage  seems  tome  greater  than 
the  last."  Then,  trembling,  blushing,  and  eloquent  ris  fire,  he 
poured  out  his  admiration  ufher,  and  her  great  art:  "The  others 
are  all  puppets,  played  by  rule  around  you,  the  queen  of  speech 
and  poetry;  your  pathos  is  so  true,  your  sensibility  so  profound; 
yours  are  real  tears  j  you  lead  our  sorrow  in  person ;  you  fuse 
vour  soul  into  those  great  characters,  and  art  becomes  naltire. 
Vou  are  the  thing  you  seem,  and  it  is  plain  each  lofty  emotion 
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tbrongU  that  princely  heart  on  its  way  to  those  golden 


^^<m 


Oldlield,  with  all  her  scir-command,  could  not  qiiile  resist  the 
ioqocttce  of  the  heart  and  braii).  She,  too,  now  bluslied  a  little, 
ud  her  lovely  bosom  heaved  slowly,  but  high,  as  the  poel  poured 
the  mnsic  of  Ins  praise  into  her  ears :  then  she  stole  a  look  at 
hiwy  from  under  her  long  lashes,  and  sipped  his  beauty  and  his 
hness.  She  could  not  help  looking  at  this  forbidden  fruit.  As 
the  looked,  she  did  feel  how  hard,  how  cniel  it  was,  that  she  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  tliis  young,  fresh  henrt ;  to  see  it 
throb  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  love,  jealousy,  anguish,  joy,  and 
fisany  to  break  ir,  and  fling  the  pieces  to  the  devil ;  but  she  was  a 
lingular  character — she  was  the  concentrated  essence  of  female  in 
all  points,  except  one:  she  was  a  woman  of  her  word,  or,  as 
■one  brutes  would  say,  no  woman  at  all  in  matters  of  good  faith. 
Sh«  stood  pledged  to  the  attorney,  and  therefore,  recovering  her- 
self, »be  look  Tip  Alexander  thus  : — 

'*No,  thank  you,  emotions  pass  through  my,  what's  the  name — 
ireH,  you  anp  green — you  don't  come  from  die  country — you  are 
\irow  \\'ale3.    ]  must  enlighten  you ;  sit  down,  sit  down,  I  tell  you. 

e  tears,  my  boy,  are  as  real  as  the  rest — as  the  sky,  and  that's 
pasleboard — as  the  »un,  and  he  is  three  candles,  smirking  upon  all 
nature,  which  is  canvas — they  are  as  real  as  ourselves,  the  tragedy 
qoeens,  with  our  cries,  our  sighs,  and  our  e^obs,  all  measured  out 
to  08  by  the  five-foot  rule.  Keolity,  young  gentleman,  thai 
begins  when  the  curtain  falU — and  we  wipe  off  our  profound 
senstbdity  along  with  our  rouge,  our  whiliug,  aud  our  beauty 
tpots.* 

Mnpossible!**  cried  the  poet, "those  tears,  those  dew-drops 
the  tree  of  poetry  !" 

He  was  requested  not  to  make  her  ''die  of  laughing"  with  his 
learv  ;  his  common  sense  was  appealed  to.  "  Now,  my  good  soul, 
ifl  was  to  vex  myself  night  after  night  for  Clytemnestra  and  Co., 
don*l  you  see  that  I  should  not  bold  together  long  ?  No  thank 
too!  IVe  got  *  Nance  Oldfield'  to  take  care  of,  and  whal*8 
Hecnba  to  her  ?  For  my  part,'*  continued  this  frank  lady,  "  I  don't 
Bodnstand  half  the  authors  give  us  to  say/' 

*Oh,Tes.  you  do  !  you  write  upon  our  eyes  and  ears  more  than 

if  of  ail  the  author  gains  credit  for — the  noblest  sentiments  gain 

ore  from  your  tongue  than  the  pen,  great  as  it  is,  could  ever 
fling  upon  paper — 1  am  unworthy  to  be  your  companion !" 

**  Nonsense  !  do  you  really  think  1  am  like  those  black  parrots 
oftnfedy? — fine  company  1  should  be! — he,  he! — No!  wc  arc 
like  other  women,  you  can  court  us  without  getting  a  dagger  stuck 
into  you."  She  then  informed  him  that  the  representatives  of 
Dttiletnona,  Belvidcra,  Cordelia,  and  Virgin  Purity  in  general, 
had  all  as  many  beau»  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on — that  she 
bad  twenty  at  the  present  moment ;  that  he  could  join  that  small, 
bttt  select  band,  if  he  chose,  secure  of  this,  that  whether  a  fnrtu- 
•ate  or  onfurtunatu  lover,  there  would  be  companions  of  his  fate 
~^hen  Niddcnly  inlerrupfio^  her  disclosures,  she  offcTcd  Vim  % 
KDniT'N'x,  Mjui  fiaie/,  drily,  "D'ye  $nuffV* 
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Alexander";;  eye  dilated  with  horror.  She  observed  him,  and 
explained,  "  There's  no  doing  witliuul  il,  in  our  biisinesis.  we  get 
BO  lired !"  here  she  yawned  as  only  actresses  yawn, — hke  one  f^ing 
out  of  the  world  in  four  pieces.  ''  We  get  so  tired  of  the  whole 
concern  ;  this  is  the  real  source  of  our  inspiration,"  said  she,  taking 
a  pinch,  *'or  bow  !>}iould  we  ever  rise  to  the  Poet*8  level,  aod 
launch  all  those  awful  execrations  they  love  so?  aa,  for  instance — 
Ackishoo  ! — God  bless  you  !" 

Alexander  groaned  aloud. 

"Poor  boy!"  llioughl  his  tormentor}  "how  he  takes  ii  to 
heart." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  a  fall  from  heaven  to  earth  is  a  considerable 
descent." 

"You  look  pale,  my  child,"  resumed  iho  tormentor.  "No 
breakfast,  perhaps.  Td  offer  yon  ftotnc  in  a  minute,  but  the  fact 
is,  you  must  forgive  me ;  but  I  look  to  ever)-  penny ;  when  the 
rainy  day  comes  I  siiall  bo  ready,"  and  she  brought  both  hands 
dovoi  upon  her  knees,  in  a  way  the  imitated  vulgarity  of  which 
would  have  made  any  one  scream  witii  laughter  that  had  seeu  her 
game  ;  but  it  was  all  genuine  to  our  poor  fioet,  and  crushed  him. 

Having  o[>eued  lliis  vein  of  self-depreciation,  she  proceeded  to 
work  il.  Sl»e  poked  him  with  one  finger,  and  looking  slyly  with 
balf'shut  eye  at  him,  she  announced  herself  the  authoress  of  aome 
very  curious  calculations,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  discover  by 
comjiaring  the  week's  salary  with  the  linea  in  the  niglit^s  {perfor- 
mance ;  the  exact  value  of  poetical  passages,  generally  supposed 
to  be  iuvaluable.    "Liaieii,"  said  she, — 

'* '  Come  I  come,  you  spiriu 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsei  me  here  1 ' 

They  are  worth  just  tenpence  ?" 

Alexander,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  poetry,  was  depressed 
greatly  by  its  arithmetic. 

She  recommenced — 

**  *  TliAt  my  ke«n  knife  sec  not  tlic  wound  it  makes, 
Nnr  lieaTeii  peep  tlirougli  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold  I  hold ! — Or^at  Glatnis  1   irorthy  Cawdor !  * 

Msking  the  point  ou  '  Great  Glamis,*  at  Macbetirs  entrance,  not 
on  'hold,'  which  ia  done  now-a-days,  and  is  too  cruel  silly." 

'^  Ah  !  you  are  yourself  again,"  cried  the  pocU 

"  Yes  ;  1  am  myself  again  !"  was  the  dry  answer:  "  those  bring 
me  in  '2».  Brf.  every  time." 

And  thi!>  was  the  beint;  he  had  adored  !  He  liad  invested  this 
ORMture  with  his  own  prismatic  hues,  and  taken  her  for  a  rainbow. 

Mrs.  Oldticld  told  nficnrards  that  she  felt  herself  cutting  bis 
heart  away  from  her  at  every  sentence.  ''  But  it  was  to  be  djne,** 
she  continued.  "So  now  you  know  my  tnwk,  tell  me,  what  ii 
yours  r" 

*'  One  1  used  to  despise— an  advocate." 

**Ahl  a  liitlu  long  robe ;  they  arc  actors  too^  only  bad  ones ;  but 
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idilAie,  n-itb  a  silly  coquetiiUi  uianocr,  burrowed  from 
'  comedr  of  Uie  da^,  **  ivliat  du  you  waul  ol'  toe  ?     You  have 
fuLluvtnl  me  ao  peraeveriiigly  fur  uoching  I     Speak,  what  bate 
'you  to  Idl  ne?^ 

AlexsndcT  bluslied  :  he  had  nu  longer  the  slimulus  lo  tell  hor  all 
I  luii  fielt  and  hnned  ;  lie  licsituted  aitd  stammered:   al  lasl  he 
bt  hitn  uf  iiis  Imged^'  j  bu  he  said,  "  1  scut  you  a  Lraicedy. 

'  What !  do  tlwy  do  that  in  Waru-ickshiro  ?" 
**  Yc»,  madam !  I  composed  it  by  ^lealib  iu  wy  father's  office."* 
Oid&cld  smiled. 

AltzBOder  CQiiLinued» — ^It  is  called,  from  the  heruine  of  the 
yikajr,  Bereuice ! " 

**  BeT«mce !"  cried  ttie  actress,  with  a  start. 
Now  this  tragedy  had  pleased  Mrs.  Oldfield  more  thau  any 
tuiciipt  6he  had  seen  these  three  years;  bat, above  all,  tlio  part 
|IbI  **  Bercaice"  had  charutcd  her,  it  hued  her  like  a  glove,  as  she 
elically  expressed  lierM:lf ;  it  \vai>  wrilieu  in  Alexanders  cupi>er- 
I  hAAd,  lO  she  hud  uui  identified  it  with  Uie  author  of  hci 
Uaniat  reisea. 
"  Be«eoic« !  ta  it  possible  ? '' 

"A  qoeen,  madam,  who,  captured  by  thoRomaDtt ." 

'^Wbat,  sirl  you  the  author   of  that  work?""   said  she  with 

respect. 
"Favour  loe  with  your  opiuton,"  said  the  »;angaiue  poet. 
Tieinble,  Nuthau,  you  hud  only  bur  womanly  weakuuss  to  dread 
totbeito;  bat  nou-  the  jaic's  interest  is  agaiusl  you.  Strange  to 
tmft  her  promtso  carried  the  day>  she  was  true  as  steel  to  Natltan, 
■nd  mwanclesa  as  steel  to  Alcxauder.  She  saw  at  once  that  no 
M  waa  now  ten;ible  ;  so  she  turned  on  the  poor  poet, 
wilhoai  secret  regret,  and  with  a  voice  of  ice  she  said, 
"  TheloVB  is  tired  ot  Komuns  my  good  sir,  you  had  i>cttcr  go 
into  Tartaryi  bc&idei,"  added  ^lic,  jumping  at  the  common*placeB 
of  dmnaDC  censure,  '*your  fable  does  not  march,  your  language 
vants  fire,  let  me  give  ynu  a  word  of  advice,  or  rather  a  line  of 
•drioe,  **  Mead,  Alexander,  plead,  and  rhyme  no  more ! "  She 
tlMm  added  hastily,  in  a  very  different  tone  and  manner.  "  Forgive 
mtt  my  poor  child,  you  will  make  more  money,  aud  be  more 
wd." 


nuNcte 

.      The  I 


I  reason  nf  this  rapid  chaui^e  of  mamier  was  this — when  we 
pxea  dreadful  pain,  more  pain  than  we  calculalcil  on,  and  see 
,  ve  an  txti  to  try  aud  qualify  it  with  a  tittle  weak,  empty  good- 
nature. Now  at  her  vcriict,  and  her  witty  lino,  Alexander  had 
J  Klerally  as  pale  us  ashes  !  The  drop  of  oil  she  poured  on 
_  I  doadly  wounds  she  had  givcu  was  no  coml'urt  to  him;  ho  rose, 
be  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  his  lip  truni'iled  so  violently, ho  could 
ikoi  articulate ;  at  lust  he  gapped  out, ''  fhauk  you  for  undeceiving 
—you  hate  taught  mo  your  own  v — value ;  and  ra — miue,  forgive 
.  tne  time  I  have  made  you  waste,  upon  a  d — dunce."  And 
Of  in  spite  of  al)  he  could  do,  the  tears  forced  tlierasclves 
agb  Ibe  poor  buy's  eyes,  and  casting  one  look  oC  shauie  ^LXkd 
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Iialf  reproach  upon  her,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  hron*,  and  went 
disconsolately  from  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

Poor  fellow !  she  had  made  him  ten  years  older,  than  when,  ten 
minutes  before,  he  entered  that  room,  all  faith,  and  poetry,  and 
hope,  and  love. 

Slowly  and  disconsolately  he  dragged  his  heavy  steps  and  heavy 
heart  home.  His  father  followed  and  entered  his  small  apartment 
without  ceremony.  Nathan  found  bis  son  sitting  with  his  eyes 
fixed  OD  the  ground,  in  a  few  abrupt  words  he  told  him  be  kuew 
all  about  Ins  amorous  folly,  and  had  come  up  to  cure  it. 

"  It  is  cured,''  said  Alexander;  "  she  has  cured  me  herself." 

"Then  she  is  an  honest  woman,*"  cried  Nathan.  *^  So  noii',  since 
that  nonsense  is  over,  take  my  arm  and  we  will  go  down  to  West- 
minster." 

"  Yes,  father." 

They  went  to  Westminster ;  tht*y  entered  a  court  of  law,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  an  interesting  trial.  Council  for  the 
plaintiff  was  just  opening  a  crim.  con.  case. 

The  advocate  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  feelings  outraged  by  the 
seducer,  on  the  irremediable  gap  that  had  been  made  in  a  house, 
and  in  a  human  heart  ;  the  pitiable  doubt  that  had  been  cast  nrer 
those  sacred  parental  afTcctions  which  were  all  that  now  remained 
to  the  bereaved  husband.  He  painted  llie  empty  chamber,  the 
vacant  place  by  the  hearth,  and  the  father  daggers  truck  by  litUe 
voices  lisping,  **  Papa,  where  is  mama  gone,*'  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  llis  speech  was  rich  in  topic  and  point,  and  as  fur  em- 
phasis, it  was  all  emphasis.  He  concluded  in  this  wise, ''  Such  ia- 
juries  as  these  can  never  be  compensated  by  money,  it  is  ridicnlous 
to  talk  of  money  where  a  man  has  been  laid  desolate,  and,  there- 
fore I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jnrj*,  you  will  give  my  unfortunate 
client  three  thousand  pounds  damages  at  the  very  least!*' 

At  each  point  the  orator  made,  Natlian  nudged  Alexander,  as  if 
to  say,  **  That  is  how  you  must  do  it  some  day." 

As  they  returned  homewards  Attorney  asked  Poet  bow  he  had 
been  charmed  by  Mr.  Kitherside's  eloquence. 

"  Eloquence,"  said  Alexander,  waking  from  his  reverie.  "  I 
heard  no  eloquence.'* 

"  No  eloquence !  why  he  worked  the  defendant  like  a  man 
beating  a  carpet.'' 

Nathan  recapitulated  Mr.  Eitherside^s  points. 

"  Well,  father,"  was  the  langiiiid  reply, "this  shows  me  that  peo- 
ple who  would  speak  about  the  heart,  should  speak  from  the  heart. 
I  heard  sometliiug  like  a  terrier  dog  barking,  that  is  all  1  re- 
member." 

*'  A  terrier  dog !  one  of  the  first  counsel  in  the  land  ;  but  there, 
you  como  to  your  dinner.  I  won't  be  iu  a  passion  with  you,  if  I 
can  help,  because — you'll  be  better  after  dinner." 

Nathan's  satisfaction  at  his  son's  sudden  cure  was  soon  damped. 
Alexander  was  not  better  after  dinner;  to  be  sure  this  might  have 
been  owing  to  his  having  eaten  none;  he  could  not  eat,  and  never 
volunteered  a  word,  only  when  spoken  to  three  times,  he  shook 
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liim»df  and  answered  wilh  a  risible  cfCort,  and  then  nestled  iulo 
•aleacc  again.  The  next  and  following  days  mailers  were  worse. 
I  Spile  of  all  Nathan  could  do  to  move  him,  he  sank  into  a  cold  listless 
Delaacbolv.  About  five  o'clock  (play-timc)  lie  used  to  be  very 
restless  and  nervovis  for  a  little  while,  and  then  relapso  into  stone, 
i  Aod  DOW  Nathan  began  to  ask  himself  what  the  actress  had  done 
to  Ills  scMi  during  that  short  interview  between  them.  He  began 
dj  to  doubt  the  wonderful  cure,  or  rather  to  fear  tliat  the 
si  poison  had  been  attacked  by  a  stronger,  in  the  way  of  anti- 
[dotc,  which  liad  left  his  son  in  worse  case  ihan  before. 

Hithertu   he  had   thongbt  it  wisest  to  avoid  the  subject,  and 
Blly  expel  the  boy*a  folly  by  taking  him  and  shaking  him,  and 
him  from  thinking  of  it.     But  now  one  evening,  as  be 
'looked  at  Alexander's  pallid,  listless  countenance,  this  anxiety  got 
the  better  of  his  plan,  and  he  could  nut  help  facing  the  obnoxious 
,  topic. 

Afier  a  vain  attempt  or  liro  to  interest  the  poet  in  other  matters, 
[lie  snddeoly  burst  out,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Alexander?     What 
I  haM  the  done  to  you  now  ? " 
Alexander  winced. 

•*  Tell  me,  my  boy,**  said  Nathan,  more  gently. 
Alexander  rclatti. 

"  She  has  deceived  me.     She  has  robbed  my  heart  of  all  its 
Ivealth.     Oh  !    I  would  rather  have  gone  on  believing  her  all  that 
great  and  good,  though  inaccessible  to  me.    But  to  iiud  my  di- 
rvteiiy  a  mean   heartless  slattern.     To  find   that   \   have  poured 
tS\  my  irea&ures  away  for  ever  upon  an  unworthy  object.     Oh, 
<mber«  1  do  not  grieve  so  much  that  she  is  worthless,  but  that  I 
(iboaght  ber  worthy.     To  me  she  was  the  jewel  of  the  earth. — I 
[linow  her  now,  for  a  vile  counterfeit,  and  1  have  wasted  my  affec- 
'  tious.  on  this  creature,  and  now  I  have  none  lefl  for  any  worthy  ob- 
ject ;   scarcely  for  my  father.     Sec  my  conduct  to  you  all   this 
week.     Heaven  forgive  roc — and  you  forgive  me,  sir.     I  feel  I  am 
DO  son  to  you.     I  am  lost !     I  am  lost  !*' 

**  Alexander,  don't  be  a  fool,'*  roared  Nathan,  *'  get  up  off  your 
kaeca,  or  III  kee — kee — kick  you  into  the  fi — fire  !"  gulped  he; 
**tbal  Is  right — that 'it  a  dear  boy:  now  tell  me  what  has  the  poor 
UiJy  done  ?     I  can't  lliiiik  she  is  such  a  very  bad  one." 

"Sbe  has  robbed  herself  and  me  of  the  tints  with  which  I  had 
ioTested  her,  and  shown  herself  to  mo  in  her  true  colours." 

**Why  you  mustn't  tell  me  she  paints  her  face  without  His  with 
cold  watCT.'* 
**  Ob,  no !  not  that,  but  off  the  stage  she  is  a  mean,  ndgar,  bad 

"  I  can't  think  that  of  her,  Alexander." 

"  Father,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  her  vulgarity,  her  avaricCi 
her  stupidity — a»  for  her  beauty,  it  is  all  paint  and  artifice,  father. 
I  saw  bcT  this  day  Be'nnighl  in  her  own  house  ;  she  is  vulgar,  and 
dirty,  And  almost  ugly.*' 

*^  Oh,  Tou  deceitful  young  rascal^  you  know  she  is  beautiful  as 
an  angel  1*' 
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■   "  Isn't  she,  sir  ! — ali !  you  have  only  seen  her  on  ihe  stage — ^' 
'-   "  I  see  her  on  the  sUgc  i  What,  do  you  tell  me  I  go  to  the  play- 
house !    1  ucver  was  iu  a  play-house  iu  my  life. 

k"  Then  how  do  you  know  she  is  beautiful  I     Where  have  yoa 
en  her,  if  not  ou  ie  slai^e  ?" 

Mr.  OUlworlhy  senior  hesitated.     He  did  wot  choose  his  son  lo 
know  lie  had  visited  the  play>acLrcss,  and  enlisted  her  in  his  cause. 
Alexander  saw  bis  besiUtion,  and  misiulerpreted  it  ludierously. 
**  Ah,  father,"  cried  he,  "  do  not  be  ashamed  of  it" 
"  I  am  not — ashamed  of  what?"' 
**  Would  I  were  worthy  of  all  this  affection  ! 
"Wiiataffocliou  r" 
"  That  you  have  for  the  unfortunate.*' 

**  1  have  no  aiTectiou  ^r  the  unfortunate,  it  ^s  always  their  own 
fault." 

"  If  you  know  how  1  honour  you  for  this,  you  would  not  deny  oi 
be  ashamed  of  it.'' 

"  Of  what  ?   Ai-e  we  talking  riddles  ? " 

"Do  not  attempt  to  disguise  what  gives  you  a  fresh  title  lo  my 
gratitude— ii  was  curio&ity  to  see  my  destroyer  drew  you  thither. 
Ah,  it  must  have  been  tlie  day  before  yesterday.  1  remember  you 
disappeared  after  dinner.  Well,  faliier,"  continued  Alexander,  with 
a  sad  sweet  melancholy  aecent,  **you  saw  her  play  '  Moniima* 
that  night,  and  bavi>ig  seen  her,  you  can  forgive  uiy  infatuation." 

"  No  !  I  can't  forgive  your  itifatualiun,  obstinate  toad  !  that  will 
lell  me  1  have  been  to  the  play-houae — lo  the  devil's  own  shop 
parlour,  that  is.'* 

i"  You  have  seen  her — you  call  her  beautiful,  therefore  it  is  clear 
you  have  seen  her  at  the  theatre,  for  at  home  she  is  anything 
but  beautiful,  or  an  an[/el.'* 
"  Alexander,  you  will  put  me  in  a  passion  ;  but  I  won't  be  put  in 
a  passion."  So  sayinp,  liie  old  gentlemau,  who  was  iu  a  passion, 
marched  slap  out  of  tlie  house  into  the  moonlight  andcookdhim- 

rself  therein. 
On  his  retnm  he  found  bis  son  sitting  iu  a  sort  of  collapse  by 
the  fire,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  draw  him  from  brooding  over 
his  own  misery  pruved  unavailing.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  if 
possible;  and  when  play-lime  had  come  and  gone,  and  Nathan 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  lung  law-case  that  he  wis.  relating  for  his 
son's  amuseinent,  Alexander,  who  had  not  s(>okcu  for  hours,  quietly 
asked  Nathan  what  he  thought  about  suicide,  and  whether  it  was 
really  a  crime  to  die  wlicu  hope  was  dead  and  life  withered  for  ever. 
Nathan  gaveashort  severe  auswer  to  this  query;  but  it  troubled  him. 

He  began  to  be  friglucned  :  he  coiisnlti-d  IJaiemaii.  natcman 
was  equally  puzzled  ;  but  at  last  the  latter  hit  upon  an  idea.  "Go 
to  the  actress  again,"  said  he ;  "  it  seems  she  can  do  anylliiu^  with 
him.  She  made  him  love  her — she  made  him  bate  her ;  ahk  her  to 
uiake  hiui  to  do  something  between  the  two." 

"  Why,  you  old  fool!'*  was  the  civil  retort,  "  you  are  as  mad  as 
he  is.  No  I  site  almost  bewitched  me,  for  as  cJd  as  I  am ;  and  I 
woi}\  go  near  ])cr  again.** 
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But  Alexander  piit  worse  and  worse.  He  drooped  like  a  touder 
[Hower.  He  bad  lust  appelitc  and  sleep;  aud  »itbout  tliem  the 
llxvdr  «ooa  gires  way. 

His  ffrief  was  of  the  imaginatioti.  Itut  the  distinction  innddle- 
beidc  dreir  between  real  and  Iraagintiry  griefs  is  imaginary.  AVliat- 
enr  fobc  «  buman  unit  of  rest,  noDmhrnenL,  and  liie,  is  as  real  to 
Vtm  m  aDjtlnug  but  eternity  itself  is  real. 

The  old  men  taw  a  subtle  disorder  creeping  over  the  youug  man. 
h  mm  tDCoinprebensiblo  to  them ;  and  after  ridiculing  it  awhile, 
ihtj  began  to  be  more  frightened  at  it  than  if  they  bad  comprc- 
Mowa  iL 

At  last,  one  mominf^,  a  new  phase  presented  itself.  A  great  de- 
urc  for  solitude  cousamcd  our  poor  poet.  All  human  beings  were 
fetastefal  to  him,  and  his  mind  being  in  a  diseased  state,  Natban 
Timotby  bored  him  like  red-hot  gimlets — the  trath  must  be 
Well,  this  particular  morning  ihcy  would  not  let  him  alone — 
,  to  be  wanted  JDSt  to  be  left  in  peace — and  partly  from  ncnous- 
partly  from  irritalion^  partly  from  misery,  the  poet  lost  all 
(>miDBDd,aDt],  I  am^o^Ty  to  say,  cursed  and  swore  and  t-owcd 
vouJd  kill  himself;  and  called  bis  friends  his  tormentors,  and 
i  and  raved  aud  cutbihI  the  hour  he  was  born.  And  at  the  end 
'  tfai«  ii>o»t  unbecoming  tirade  be  was  for  dashing  out  of  the  house, 
bol  bis  &tbcT  cauglit  blm  by  the  collar  and  whirled  him  back  into 
bi«  room,  and  locked  him  into  it  Alexander  fell  into  a  chair  and 
his  &ce  in  his  hands:  presently  he  heard  sonielhing  that 
him  feci  bow  stjlfish  his  grief  had  been.  He  heard  a  deep 
j«nl  outside  the  door,  and  then  &  heavy  step  went  dowu  the 
^«Uir. 

•*  Father !*  cried  be,  "forgive  me!     Oh,  forgive  me  !" 

It  was  too  late.     All  who  give  a  parent  paiu  repout ;  but  how 

I  it  b  loo  late. 
Tbe  poor  old  man  was  gone,  as  unhappy  as  his  sou,  and  with 
on  eolid  reason.     He  went  into  the  street  without  knowing  wliat 
Ike  cteold  do  or  where  he  sltould  go. 

It  happened  at  this  moment  that  Uatcman's  advice  came  into  bis 
httd.     He  was  less  disposed  to  scout  it  now. 

**  It  can  do  no  harm,"  ihoughtbe,  "and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss.     She 
has  a  lEood  heart,  I  think,  and  at  all  events  she  seems  to  know  how 
'  wo^  on  him,  and  I  don't     1 11  risk  it" 

So,  banging  his  bead,  and  with  no  very  good  will,  be  slowly 
1  fau  way^  towards  Mrs^  Oldfield's  house. 


When  Alexander  left  Mrs.  Oldiield.  that  lady  took  off  her  vulgar 
cap  and  the  old  wig  with  which  she  had  disguised  her  luvtily  head, 
and,  Ihiuwittg  herself  into  a  chair,  laughed  ut  the  piece  of  comedy 
she  had  played  off  on  our  poor  poet. 

Her  Ungn,  however,  was  not  sincere;  it  soon  died  away  into 
naeihiDg  more  like  a  sigb. 

The  next  rnoniiiig  thtrre  was  no  letter  in  verse,  aud  she  missed 
iC  She  had  become  used  to  tbcm,  and  was  vexed  to  think  she 
had  pat  ao  end  to  theiu.     Oa  returning  fvotu  ibe  theatre  sbo  looked 
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ftYim  bcr  carriage  to  see  if  he  was  standing  as  usual  by  tlie  stage- 
door.  No,  he  was  not  there ;  no  more  letters — no  more  Alexander. 
She  felt  sorry  slie  had  lost  so  genuine  an  admirer;  and  the  moment 
the  sense  of  his  loss  touched  herself  she  began  to  pity  him,  and 
think  \rhat  a  shanio  it  was  to  deceive  him  so. 

"  I  could  have  liked  him  better  than  all  the  rest,"  said  she. 

But  this  lady's*  profession  is  one  unfavourable  to  the  grou-th  of 
regrets,  or  of  affection  for  any  object  not  in  sight.  She  had  to 
rehearse  from  ten  till  one,  then  to  come  liome,  then  to  lay  out  her 
clothes  for  the  theatre,  then  to  dine,  then  to  study,  then  to  go  to 
tlio  theatre,  then  to  dress,  then  to  act  with  all  the  intoxications  of 
genius,  light,  multitude,  and  applause;  then  to  undress,  sup,  &c., 
and  all  this  time  she  was  constantly  flattered  and  courted  hy  dozens 
of  beans  and  wits.  Had  she  been  capable  of  a  deep  attachment, 
it  could  not  have  monopolised  her  as  Alexander's  did  his.  How- 
ever she  did  thus  much  for  our  poor  poet;  when  she  found  she 
had  succeeded  in  hanishing  him  she  went  into  her  tantrums,  and 
snapped  at  and  sciulched  everybody  else  that  was  kind  to  her. 
She  uho  often  invited  Susan  to  s])eak  of  him,  and  after  awhile 
snubbed  her  and  forbade  the  topic. 

To-day,  then,  as  Mrs.  Oldficld  sat  studying  "  The  Rival  Queens," 
suddenly  she  beard  a  sob,  and  there  was  Susan,  with  the  tears 
quietly  and  without  effort  streaming  from  her  eyes,  like  the  water 
running  through  a  lock  gate.     Susan  had  just  returned  from  a  walk. 

"What  have  you  doner"  whined  Susan.  "  1  havejust  met  him, 
and  he  said  to  me, '  Ah,  madam  V  lie  alwa^^s  calls  me  madam,  and 
be  has  lost  bis  beautiful  colour — bo  is  miserable — and  I  am  mise- 
rable." 

"Well!**  snapped  .\nne,  "and  am  I  not  miserable  too !  why, 
Susan,**  cried  slie,  for  a  glimmering  of  light  burst  on  her,  *'  surely 
you  arc  not  such  a  goose  as  to  faucy  yourself  in  love  with  my 
Alexander." 

My  .\lexander — good !  She  has  declined  him  for  herself,  but 
she  will  not  let  you  have  him  any  the  more  for  tfiai — otber  women  ! 

"  Your  Alexander !  No  !  I  am  too  fond  of  my  own  !  here  'syour 
0DC*8  book,"  and  Susan  tlirust  a  duodecimo  towards  her  cousin. 

"  My  one's  book,"  said  Mrs.  Old  field,  witli  a  mystified  air. 

*'  Yes !  Itoberl  says  it  belongs  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
saved  you  from  the  Duchess's  carriage ;  he  picked  it  up  after  the 
battle." 

Mrs.  Oldfield  opened  the  book  with  interest;  judge  her  surprise 

when  the  first  page  discovered  verses  in  Alexanders  well-known 

hand:  in  the  next  page  was  a  spirited  drawing  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  as 

"  Sophonisba ;"  under  it  was  written,  in  gold  letters,  "  Not  one  base 

word  of  Carthage  on  thy  soul,'"  a  line  the  actres«  used  to  speak 

'Wilh  such  majesty  and  fire  that  the  audience  always  burst  into  a 

irutUld  of  applause.     And  so  on,  upon  every  page,  poetry  or  pic- 

Ittira.    Tlio  verses  were  more  tender  than  those  he  biid  sent  her  by 

Irtltff.     The  book  was  his  secret  heart! 

U  WAR  Alexander,  then,  who  had  saved  her — bis  love  surrounded 
hffr.    Aitti  how  had  all  his  devotion  been  repaid?     She  became 
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restlcsa — ^bil  her  lips;  the  book  she  held  became  a  book  in  a  mist, 
aod  sbc  Bud  to  Susaot  iu  bitter  accents,  "  Thcr  had  better  not  let 
the  poor  boy  come  near  me  again,  or  they  will  find  I  am  u  woman, 
in  fipile  of  my  nasty  blank  verse  and  bombast.  Oil !  oh  !  oh  !  " 
and  tbebagedian  whimpered  a  little,  much  as  a  housemaid  whim- 
p«n;  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  '^real  tears"  that  had  so  affected 
AJexaader. 

Ob  ibe  fly-leaf  of  this  little  book  was  written:— *' Alexander 
OUironby !  Should  I  die — and  I  think  I  shall  not  live,  for  m/ 
lore  consumes  me — I  pray  some  good  Cliristian  to  take  this  book 
Id  Um  great  Mrs.  Oldficld ;  it  will  tell  hur  wiiat  I  shall  never  dare 
loldl  uer:  and  if  departed  spirits  are  permitted  to  watch  those 
they  have  loved,  it  is  for  her  sake  I  shall  revisit  this  earth,  which, 
bat  (or  ber»  1  should  leave  without  regret." 

"  1  am  a  roiseniblo  woman  !"  cried  the  dealer  in  fictitious  grief. 
"  ThiM  t«  hce.'  I  never  was  loved  before,  and  mine  must  be  the 
baud  to  sUb  him  ;  they  make  me  turn  hii^  goddess  to  a  slut — his 
love  U>  contempi;  and  I  do  it,  mad  woman  that  lam!  Korwhat? 
U>  rob  Biyself  of  Uie  solace  Heaven  had  sent  to  my  vacant  heart — 
of  the  only  real  Ireasm-e  the  earth  contains  ;*'  and  she  burst  into 
•  pttssion  of  tears. 

At  this,  SuBan''8  dried  themselves ;  the  grief  of  the  greater  mind 
swallowed  up  her  puny  sorrow,  as  the  river  absorbs  the  brook  that 
loias  U.  Anne  frightened  her,  and  at  last  she  stole  from  the  room 
m  dimtmj.  Uer  absence,  however,  was  short;  she  returned  in 
aboQl  ten  minutes,  and  announced  a  visitor. 

"  1  win  not  see  him  !"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  almost  fiercely,  look- 
ittg  off  the  part  she  had  begun  to  study. 

k**  It  ii  the  roogh  genlleiiiau  !"  said  Susan. 
**  What  \  Alexander's  father  i    Admit  him.    He  is  come  to  thank 
i;  Bod  well  be  may.     Cruel  wretches  that  we  both  are." 
Nathan  entered,  but  with  a  face  so  rueful,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield 
r  at  once  gratitude  had  not  brought  him  there. 
^  What  have  you  done,  madam  r*^  was  his  first  word. 
-*  Kept  my  word  to  you  like  a  fool,"  was  the  answer  j  "  I  hope 
yo«  are  come  to  reproach  me — it  would  not  be  complete  without 
thai !"    And  the  Oldheld  shed  a  few  tears,  winch  this  lime  were 
half  Inilcr  vexation,  half  fiction. 

Nathan  bad  come  with  that  intention,  but  ho  was  now  terror- 
struck,  and  afraid  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  ilc  proceeded, 
however,  in  mournful  tones  to  tell  her  that  Alexander  had  fallen 
into  a  slate  of  despondency  and  desperation,  which  had  made  him 
— ihc  father — regret  that  more  innocent  madness  he  bad  hitherto 
bcco  so  anxious  to  cure. 

"  He  **p  he  will  kill  himself,"  said  Nathan.     "  And  if  he  does, 
he  will  kill  me :  poor  boy !  all  his  illusions  arc  kicked  bead  over 
heels;  so  he  says,  however." 
•*  A  good  job,  loo  !"  said  Mr«.  Oldfield. 

**  Mow  can  yon  say  a  good  job,  when  it  will  be  a  job  for  Bedlam.^ 
"  Bedlam  r 
**¥«;  beiimadr 


"  What  makes  you  thinV  he  is  mad  ?*' 

"  He  says  you  are  not  beautiful  !  *  She  has  neither  hearty  gT&eo, 
nor  wit,'  says  he :  iu  a  worH,  he  is  insane.  I  reasoned  calmly  with 
him,"  continued  the  afllictcd  father.  *'  I  told  him  he  was  nn  idiot, 
but  1  am  sorry  to  say,  he  aiisu'ered  my  afibctioiiate  remonstrance 
with  nonsense  and  curses,  and  a  lot  of  words,  without  head  or  UiJ 
to  thoin  :  ho  is  mad  !'' 

**You  cmcl  old  man!"  cried  Mrs.  OJd  field  :  "hare  you  done 
nothing  to  soothe  tire  poor  child  ?*' 

**  Oh  !  yes  !*'  said  the  cniel  old  man,  resenting  the  doubt  cast 
upon  his  tenderness;  "1  shored  him  into  a  room,  and  double- 
locked  hirn  in  ;  and  came  straight  to  you  for  adrice  about  him, 
you  are  so  clerer.** 

"  So  it  secuis  !"  said  she  ;  "  I  hare  made  everybody  unhappy — 
you,  Alexander,  and,  most  of  all,  myself."  And  tears  began  to 
well  o>it  of  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Oh,  dear ! — oh,  dear  ! — oh,  dear  ! — don't  you  Tex  yourself  bo, 
my  lamb." 

But  iho  lamb,  aftox  crocodile,  insisted  upon  putting  her  licad 
gracefully  upon  Nnthan*s  shoulder,  and  crying  meekly  awhile. 
On  this  (n  man's  heart  being  merely  a  lump  of  sugar  that  melts 
when  woman's  eye  lets  fall  a  drop  of  warm  water  upon  it)  Nathan 
loved  her:  it  was  intended  he  should. 

"  I  would  give  my  right  arm,  if  you  would  make  him  love  yon 
again  ;  at  all  events  a  little — a  ver}'  little  indeed.  Poor  Alexander, 
he  is  a  fool,  a  scatter-brain ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  versifier, 
but  he  is  my  sun.  I  have  but  him.  If  he  goes  mad  or  dies,  his 
father  will  lie  down  and  die  too." 

**  Sir  ["  said  the  actress,  with  sndden  cheerfulness,  and  drj-ing 
her  tears  with  suspicious  rapidity :  **  brinsr  him  to  me  ;  and/* 
(patting  him  slily  on  the  arm,)  "you  shall  see  me  make  him  love 
me  more  than  ever — ton  times  more,  if  you  approve,  dear  sir!" 

**  Here  1  he  won*l  come:  he  rails  at  you,  you  are  his  arer-sion. 
Oh,  he  is  mad  !  my  son  is  deprived  of  reason  :  this  comes  of  those 
cursed  rhymes." 

A  pause  ensued:  Oldfield  broke  it.    "I  have  it!**  cried  she 
**  he  is  an  author :  they  arc  all  alike  f** 
tlial?^     "  Speak  to  him'  of  *  Berenice.'" 

"Whom  am  I  to  talk  to  him  about?" 

«  Berenice !" 

•*  What,  is  he  after  another  woman  now  ?** 

«  No — his  tragedy  !** 

**  His  tragedy!" 

"  Ah  !  1  forgot,"  said  she,  coolly  :  "  you  arc  not  in  the  secret; 
he  composed  it  by  stealth  in  your  office."  She  iheu  sealed  her- 
self at  a  side-table,  and  wrote  a  note  with  theatrical  rapidity. 

"  Give  hirn  this,"  said  she.  Receiving  no  answer,  she  looked  up 
a  little  surprised,  and  there  was  Nathan  apoplectic  with  indig- 
nation ;  his  two  cheeks,  red  as  l»ectrnot,  were  puffed  out ;  paternal 
tenderness   was  in   abeyance j   finally  ho  exploded  in,  "So,  this 
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(What  did  she  mean  by 
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«r«s  how  aiT  briof-p&per  went;'*  and  marched  off  impetuously, 
tbnrwinf  mm  «  diair. 

"*  WWirt  >io  yoD  going?"  mnonelmted  iiis  compnnion. 

^  He  n  «B  awhnr,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  is  no  »on  ol*  mine. 
1 1)  onlodk  hnn  and  kick  him  ioto  Uie  wide  world/' 

*  Whai,  fnr  consecrating  your  brief-paper  to  the  Mase  i " 

^  Vci  i  itid  you  e%'er  know  a  decent,  respectablo  character  write 

•*  No ;  that  yon  never  did !     Who,  now  ?^ 
"  Darid !   he  wrote  Hebrew  poetry — the  'Psalms;'  and  very 
beaulifal  poetry  too." 

Poor  Nathan  !  he  was  like  a  ball,  wliich  in  the  middle  of  a  gal- 
lant diar^r,  receives  a  bullet  in  a  vital  part,  and  so  pulls  up,  and 
looks  anility  Btnpid  for  a  moment  ere  )>c  fulls. 

But  Nathan  did  nut  fall  ;  he  glareJ  reproacli  on  Mrs.  01d5e1d 
foe  haviag  «aid  a  thing,  which,  though  it  did  not  exactly  admit  of 
IflmoAate  confntation,  was  absurd  as  well  as  profane,  thought  he, 
mad  nsohvd  to  serrc  Alexander  out  for  it :  he  told  her  as  much. 
L4Bo,  CiMaeDiwda  little  piece  of  private  theatricals.  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
her  hands  together,  began  to  ^o  gracefully  down  on  her 
I  iDcb  at  a  time  (nothing  but  great  pructice  enabled  her  to 
it),  and  remind  Nathan  llmt  he  was  a  father — that  bis  son's  life 
nore  precious  than  anything — that  to  he  angry  with  the  nn- 
pr  was  cmel, — "  Save  him  !  save  him  !'* 

ot  Nathan  took  all  this  stage  basinens  f<rr  an  iin premeditated 
iioQ  of  the  heart,  and  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  raised  the  queem 
the  CTDOodiles,  and  with  a  hideously  atninble  grin,  "  111  forgive 
i!*  nid  he;  "  to  please  you,  I'd  forgive  Old  Nick." 

I  tint Trrtaons  resolve.,  and  equivocal  compliment,  he  vanished 
the  pfceence  chamber,  and  hurried  towaids  Alexander's  re- 

Oldfield  retired  hastily  to  her  bedroom,  and  having  found 
^Bemucc,"  ran  hnKtily  through  it  once  more,  and  began  to  study 
L  CRlain  scene  which  ti^he  thought  could  be  turned  to  her  pur|iose. 
what  is  caJled  a  very  quick  fitudy,  kIiu  was  soon  mistroas 
|oC  the  twenty  ur  thirty  lines.  She  then  put  on  a  splendid  dress, 
F-«ppT«pnate  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the  day)  to  an  Eastern 
qocca.  lliat  done,  she  gave  herself  to  Statira,  the  part  she  was 
to  play  Dpou  tliis  imi>ortanc  evening;  but  Susan  observed  a  strange 
nmhoiMM  and  emotion  in  her  cousin. 

**  WKai  is  Ihu  matter,  Anne?"  said  she. 

*'  It  is  tim  bad  uf  these  men,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  onght  to  be 
aB  8Min  to-day,  and,  instead  of  a  tragedy-queen  thry  make  me 
feel — like  a  human  being  !  This  will  not  do ;  1  cannot  have  my 
fictiliom  feelings,  hi  which  thousands  arc  intoreited,  endangered 
for  atich  a  trifle  as  my  real  ones  ;"  and,  by  a  stem  effort,  she  glued 
her  eyes  to  her  part,  and  was  Slatira. 

Meantime  Nathun  had  returned  to  Alexander,  and  giving  him 
Mra.  Old&«)d'a  note,  bade  him  instantly  accompany  him  to  her 


Alexander  had  no  sooner  read  the  note,  than  the  colour  rushed 
into  bis  pale  face,  and  his  eye  brightened;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
begged  to  he  excused  from  going  there.  But  his  father,  who 
had  obsen-ed  the  above  symploms,  which  proved  to  him  the 
power  of  this  benevolent  enchantress,  would  take  no  denial ;  so 
they  returned  together  to  her  house.  It  was  all  very  well  the  6rst 
part  of  the  road,  but,  at  sight  of  the  house,  poor  Alexander  was 
seized  with  a  combination  of  feelings,  that  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed. 

*'  I  feel  faint,  fatlier." 

"  Lean  on  mc." 

**  Pray  excuse  me — I  will  go  back  to  Corentry  with  you — to 
the  world's  end — but  don't  take  me  to  that  house." 

**  Come  along,  ye  sofl-hearled " 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  assist  me,  for  mv  limbs  fail  me  at  the 
idea." 

'*  Mine  shall  help  you," — and  he  put  an  arm  under  his  son's 
shoulder,  and  hoisted  him  alon^  in  an  undeniable  manner—and 
so,  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  attorney  was  to  be  seen  half  drawing, 
half  dragging  the  poet  into  the  abode  of  the  Syren,  which  ho  had 
tirst  entered  (breathing  fire  and  fury  against  play-actors}  to  drag 
his  son  out  of.  It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  reversal  of  sentiments  in 
a  brace  of  bosoms. 

"  No,  fatlier  !  no  ! " — sighed  Alexander,  as  his  father  pulled 
him  into  her  ^alon. 

*'  But  I  tell  you  it  is  for  your  tragedy,"  remonstrated  the  parch- 
ment to  the  paper  hero.  "It's  business,^*  said  he  reproachfully. 
Now  'tis  writ,  let  us  sell  it — to  greater  fools  than  ourselves, — if  we 
can  find  them."  The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  the  last  sentence 
conveyed  no  very  sanguine  hope  on  his  part  of  a  purchaser. 

"Why  did  you  bring  me  here,  dear  father?  "  sighed  the  defil- 
luition4.  '*  It  was  hero  my  idol  descended  from  her  pedestal. 
Oh,  reality !  you  are  not  worth  the  pain  of  living — the  toil  ot 
breathing." 

"  Poor  boy !  "  thought  Nathan — "  he  is  in  a  bad  way — the  toil 
of  breathing — well,  I  never  ! — your  tragedy,  lad — your  tragedy,*^ 
insinuated  he,  biting  his  lips  not  to  be  in  a  rage. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Alexander,  perking  up,  "  it  is  the  last  tie  thai 
holds  me  to  life — she  says  in  this  note  that  she  took  it  for  another, 
and  that  mine  has  merit." 

"No  doubt!  no  doubt!"  said  the  other,  humouring  the  ab- 
surdity— "  how  came  the  Muse  (that  is  the  wench's  name,  I  believe) 
into  my  office  ? '' 

"  She  used  ever  to  come  in,"  began  he  iu  rapt  tones,  "  when  you 
went  out,"  he  added,  mighty  drily. 

Alexander's  next  casual  observation  was  to  this  efiecl — that 
once  he  had  a  soul,  but  that  now  his  lyre  was  broken. 

"That's  soon  mended,*'  said  his  rough  comforter;  "  well — since 
your /((iris  cracked" 

"I  said  broken,  father— it  is  broken,  and  for  me  the  business 
ofUfe  18  ended." 
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**WeIl"  Mid  the  parent,  whose  good-humour  at  this  cnsU 
appr«n  U>  huve  been  inexhaustible,  '^  since  your  Har  is  broken — 
smashed,  I  hope — and  jour  busioess  done,  or  near  it,  turn  to 
ftrauvmrDt  a  bit,  my  poor  lad." 

Alexinder  looked  at  him,  sun'eycd  hira  from  top  to  loe. 

"AoBQScmcnt!'' winnied  the  inconsolable  one,  with  a  ghastly 
cbiickle — *' uQUsement !  Where  can  broken  hearts  find  amuse- 
ment^** 

••  In  the  Law  \  *'  roared  Nathan,  with  cheerful,  hopeful,  healthy 
lo>nc  and  look.  "I  do,"  added  he  ;  then,  seeing  bitter  incredulity 
CO  the  poet,  he  explained,  sotto  voce,  **  'tisa*t  as  if  we  were  clients, 
ye  foal> 

"  Never,"  shrieked  Alexander. 

Poor  Nathan  had  commanded  his  wratli  lill  now,  but  this 
mergctic  *'  Never,**  set  him  in  a  blaze. 

•*  Neter'.  you  young  scamp,"  shoutod  he, "  but — bnt— don't  put 
me  in  a,  passion— when  I  tell  ye  the  exciseman's  daughlev  won't 
hsvp  you  on  any  other  terms." 

'*  And  1  won*!  have  her,  on  any  terms — she  is  a  woman." 

"  Wtll,  she  is  on  the  road  to  it — she  is  a  girl,  and  a  very  fine 
ooe,  and  yon  are  to  make  her  a  woman — and  she  will  make  a  man 
)of  you,  1  hope" 

**  No  more  women  for  me,"  objected  llie  poet.  He  then  confided 
to  an  impatient  parent  his  future  plannf  exi<^tence— it  was  simple, 
rtry  simple;  he  purposed  lo  lire  in  a  garret  in  London,  hating  and 
baled;  *o  this  brou-.ht  matters  to  n  head. 

"  I  have  been  too  good  lo  you  !  you  are  mad  !  and,  by  virtue  of 
parcnial  authority,  1  seize  your  body,  young  man." 

But  the  body  had  legs,  and,  for  once,  an  attorney  failed  to  effect 
a  teixnre. 

He  slipped  under  his  father's  arm,  and  getting  a  table  between 
them,  gave  vent  to  his  despair. 

'*  Since  you  are  witliout  pity,**  cried  he,  "  I  am  lost — farewell  for 
ever ! "  and  be  rushed  to  the  door,  which  opened  at  that  instant. 

The  father  uttered  a  deprecatory  cry,  whicli  died  off  into  a  semi- 
qoaver  of  admiration — fur,  at  this  moment,  a  lady  of  dazzling 
beauty,  arrayed  in  u  {glorious  robe  that  swept  the  ground,  cro.<;.<!cd 
iW  poet*s  path,  before  he  could  reach  the  door,  and,  with  a  calm, 
bal  queen-like  gesture,  rooted  him  to  the  spot. 

She  uttered  but  one  word,  but  that  word,  as  she  spoke  it,  seemed 
capable  of  stilling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"Hold!" 

No  louder  than  you  and  I  speak,  reader,  but  irresistibly. 
8ocb  majcflty  and  composure  came  from  her.  upon  them,  with 
thb  nmple  monosyllnble.  They  stood  spell-bound,  Alexander 
thought  no  more  of  flight;  nor  Nathan  of  pursuit. 

At  last,  by  one  of  those  inspirations,  that  convey  truth  more 
Mirely  than  human  calculation  is  apt  to,  the  poet  cried  out,  **This 
»  beraclf,  the  other  was  a  personation  !^ 

** Berenice^  took  no  notice  of  this  exclamation  She  continued, 
aith  calm  majesty, — 

roL.  XXX  r.  q 
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"  *  Listen  to  a  queen,  wlioso  stcadfut  will 

In  chains  is  royal,  tn  Rome  t]iiconc]ucr'd  atillj 
O'er  iny  bowed  lifad  though  waves  ofsorrow  roH, 
1  stilt  rt-taiii  the  empire  of  my  soul.* " 

Her  two  hearers  stood  spell-bound.  And  then  did  Alexander 
laste  the  greatest  pleasure  earth  affords — to  be  a  poet,  and  to  lore 
a  great  actress,  and  to  hear  the  nia^c  Hps  he  loved  speak  his 
own  verse.  Love,  laste,  and  vanity  were  all  (j^atifted  at  once. 
With  what  rich  flesli  and  blood  she  clothed  his  shadowy  creation; 
the  darling  of  his  brain  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton.  It  was 
resen'ed  for  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  complete  the  creation. 
And  then  bis  words,  oh !  what  a  majesty  and  glorj  they  took 
from  her  heavenly  tongue  !  They  were  words  no  more — they  were 
thunderbolts  of  speech,  and  sparks  of  audible  soul.  He  wondered 
at  himwlf  and  them. 

Oldlield  spoke  his  line, 

"  0*er  tny  bowed  head  though  vuves  of  sorcow  ron*" 

with  a  grand,  though  plaintive  swell,  tike  the  sea  itself — it  was 
really  wonderful. 

Alexander  had  no  conception  he  or  any  man  had  ever  wriKcn 
so  grand  a  line  as  *^  O'er  my  bowed  head,  though  waves  of  sorrow 
roll."  He  was  in  heaven.  A  moment  like  this  is  beyond  the  lot 
of  earth,  and  compensates  the  smart  that  is  apt  to  be  in  store,  all 
in  good  time,  for  the  poet  that  loves  a  great  actress,  that  is  to 
say,  a  creature  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  the  principles  of  a 
weasel,  and  the  passions  of  a  fish  ! 

''And  have  those  lips  graced  words  of  mine  f  "*  gaaped  Alexan- 
der.    "My  versos,  father!" 

"His  verses  !  no!**  said  Nathan,  addressing  the  actress;  '*can 
he  write  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet?" 

"  Yes  !  Alexander,  I  like  your  play,  particularly  a  scene,  where 
this  poor  queen  sacrifices  her  love  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of 
her  captors." 

"My  favourite  scene!  my  favourite  scene!  Father,  she  likes 
my  favourite  scene  V 

*'  Gentlemen,  be  so  good  as  to  lend  yourselves  to  the  situation 
a  moment — here,  Susau!"  In  came  Susan,  her  eyes  very  red;  she 
had  been  employed  realizing  that  Alexander  was  not  lo  be  hers. 

"  You,  sir!**  continued  Mi-s.  Oldfield,  addressing  Nathan,  "  are 
the  Consul— llie  inexorable  Father." 

"Oh!  am  I?" 

"Yes!  you  must  stand  there — on  that  flower— like  a  marble 
pillar — deaf  to  all  my  entreaties.  You  are  about  to  curse  your 
son."  ■ 

"  I  curse  my  boy  ?     Never !''  f 

"  Father,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  what  she  bids  you." 

"  Dress  the  scene,"  coutiuucd  she—"  farther  off,  Susan — thia  is 
tragedy,  don't  huddle  together  as  ihey  do  in  faroe.** 

"  But  I  am  in  such  trouble,  Anne." 

"  Of  course  you  are — you  are  TibiUla — you  are  jealous.  You 
spy  all  our  looks,  catch  all  our  words.     Now,  mind  your  businesa. 
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The  sUfB  is  mine.  I  speak  to  niy  Tiberius."  She  kicked  ber 
train  adroiLlr  oul  of  the  way,  anil  ilon-ed  like  n  ware  oa  a  calm 
tiny  towards  Tiberiua,  who  stood  entranced,  aJmost  staggering 
nodcr  liic  weight  of  his  own  vrords,  as  they  rolled  orer  bim; 

•••  Oh*y  ihf  liuujiljic  of  unft'clmg  Kome; 

Make  catufxt  your  hf:irtti,  thi'  hiitiiefiekl  your  home ; 
Plj  Tain  deli^ltth,  fi^lit  lor  n  glorious  nnnie, 
Foiget  that  e'er  wc  mrt,  und  live  for  Fame."  ' 

(Id  Uus  last  line  she  began  to  falter  a  liltle.) 

**  *  AUs  !  I  whom  to«t  kingdoms  couk)  not  move. 
Am  iniMms  of  mvi-rlfao  morv.     I  lore  I 
I  love  ycu,  yrt  we  (mrt ;  —my  race  proscribe. 
My  ro^  hjuid  diMlain  thU  barbarous  iribc. 
Thi^  diAdom,  that  all  the  nailniM  prne, 
h  ail  unholy  thing  iq  RcMnaa  eyes.'  " 

She  ^  not  merely  speak,  she  acted  these  lines.  With  what  a 
vorlf)  of  il'i^ity  and  pathos  she  »aid  ''^  my  royal  hand  disdain/* 
and  in  f'^a^s  of  ibe  **  Diadem,"  ^he  slowly  raised  bolh  hands, 
one  wnDCwbat  higher  than  the  other,  and  pointed  to  her  coronet, 
for  ooe  inatanL  The  i'osc  would  hare  been  iDvalaahJe  to  Sculp- 
tor or  Painter. 

**Wc  arc  in  the  wrmig,"  began  Nathan  soothingly,  for  the 
Queen  had  slighlly  indicated  him  as  one  of  "  the  barbarous 
Inbe." — ^^.A.  ladylike  you. — The  Romans  are  fooIs-asHes-doUs-aud 
bcnitn,*  cried  Nathan,  running  the  four  substantives  into  one. 

"Huifa  !  Cfcther!''*  cried  the  author  reproachfully. 

** '  And  you,  young  moid,  kill  not  uiy  wounded  ticart ; 
Ah  !  bid  me  not  from  niy  Tiberius  part*  * 

^etff  seemed  to  choke  her  utterance.) 

••  Oh  no !  cousin,"  drawled  out  Susan,  "  sooner  than  jou  should 

le  of  grief — it  m  a  blow,  but  I  give  him  up — ** 

**Hold  voor  tongue,  Susan,  you  put  nie  out." 

•Now  Tl  is  too  uieUing,**  whined  Nathan,  "leave  off— there,  do 
/c  leave  off,— it  is  too  melting." 

**Isn^  it?"  said  Alexander,  ratfonnanty  "Go  on!  go  on! 
Vou  wbosA  dry  eye — you  whose  dry  eye,  Mrs.  Oldfield." 

Urs.  Oldficld  tunicd  full  uu  Nathan,  and  sinking  her  voice  into 

Aeepcr  key,  she  drove  the  following  lines,  slowly  and  surely, 
and  through  bis  poor,  uuresisting,  bulLery  heart : — 

"  •  Ton  whose  dry  eye  looks  dowti  oq  all  our  Uuir«, 
Pity  yourself. — oil  I  for  yourself  Iwtc  feon. 
Alooe  upon  the  curth,  some  bitter  day, 
You'l)  call  your  son  your  trembliDg  itrpf  lo  »tay. 
Old  man !  rei^ret,  remor»e,  will  cane  too  hue  i 
lu  vain  you'll  pity  then  our  sad,  sod  fate.' 

"Bat,  my  good  sir,  you  don't  bear  nic  out  by  your  dumb  play, 
— TOO  ve  to  be  the  unrelenting  sire—" 

"Now,  how  ca-ca-ca-cau   I,  when  you  make  me  blubber^" 
gotped  out  he  "  whose  dry  eye,"  &o. 

**Aiid  me!"  wbitied  Susan. 

"Aba!"  cried  Ak'XBudcr,  with  a  hilarious  shout,  ^  I've  made 
ttma  cry  with  my  vcnes !  *' 
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A  smile,  an  arch  smile  wreathed  the  Tragic  Queen's  countc- 
nauce. 

Alexander  cauglit  itj  and  not  being  yet  come  to  his  full  conceit, 
palled  himself  up  short :  "  No,"  cried  he,  "  no !  it  was  you  who 
conquered  them  with  my  weak  weapon ;  you,  whose  face  is  spirit, 
and  whose  voice  is  music.     Euchautress," ■ 

Now,  Alexander,  who  was  gracefully  inclining  towards  the 
charmer,  received  a  sudden  push  from  the  excited  Nathan^  and 
fell  plump  on  his  knees. 

"  Speak  again,"  cried  he,  "  for  you  are  my  qnecn.  I  love  you. 
What  is  to  he  my  fate  T" 

"  Alexander,"  said  Anne,  fluttering  as  she  had  never  fluttered 
before :  "  you  have  so  many  titles  to  my  esteem.  Oh  I  no,  that 
won't  do.     Sec,  sir,  be  docs  it  almost  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  Live,  for  I  love  you; 
My  life  is  lus  who  saved  that  life  from  harm; 
This  pledge  attests  the  valour  of  your  arm.    Here,  look  1" 


Ajid  she  returned  him  his  pocket-book. 

"His  pocket-book  !  "  said  Nathan,  his  eyes  glazed  with  wonder, 
"  Why,  how  did  his  tragedy  come  in  his  pocket-book  ;  1  mean,  his 
pocket-book  in  his  tragedy ;  which  is  the  true  part,  and  which  is 
the  lie?  Oh  I  dear,  the  dog  has  made  his  father  cry,  aud  now  I 
have  begun,  I  don't  like  to  leave  oft'  somehow."  Then,  before 
hia  several  queries  could  be  answered,  he  continued, ''  So,  this  is 
Play  Acting,  and  it  's  a  sin !  Well,  then,  I  like  it "  And  he 
dried  his  eyes^  aud  cast  a  look  of  brilliaut  satisfaction  on  all  the 
company. 

He  was  then  silent,  but  Alexander  saw  him  the  next  minute 
making  signals  to  him  to  put  more  fire  and  determination  into  his 
amorous  proposals. 

Before  he  could  execute  these  instructions,  a  clock  on  the  chim- 
neypicce  struck  three. 

The  actress  started,  and  Uterally  bundled  father  and  son  out  of 
the  house,  for  in  those  days  plays  began  at  five  o*clock. 

Mrs.  Oldficld,  however,  invited  them  to  sup  with  her,  condi- 
tionally ;  if  she  was  not  defeated  in  *'  The  Rival  Queens.'*  "  If  I 
am,"  said  she,  "  it  vrill  be  your  interest  to  keep  out  of  my  way ; 
for,  of  course,  I  shall  attribute  it  to  the  interruptions  aud  distrac* 
tions  of  this  morning." 

She  said  this  with  an  arch,  aud,  at  tlie  same  time,  rather  wicked 
look,  and  Alexander's  face  burned  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,"  cried  he,  "  I  should  be  miserable  for  life." 

"  Should  you  ?  "  said  Anne. 

"  You  know  I  must." 

'*  AVell  then,"  (and  a  single  gleam  of  lightning  shot  from  her 
eyes)  "  I  must  not  be  defeated.^ 


At  five  o'clock,  the  theatre  was  packed  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
curtain  rose  upon  "  The  Rival  Queens,"  about  which  |>lay  touch 
noDsenso  bus  been  talked.     It  is  true,  there  is  bombast  in  it,  aud 
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one  or  two  ipeeches  that  smRck  of  Bedlam ;  but  there  is  not  more 
bombuC  than  in  other  pinys  of  the  epoch,  and  there  is  ten  times 
n  much  fire.  The  play  hns  also  some  excellent  turns  of  laugungo 
Mid  aome  greut  strokes  of  nature,  in  particular  the  reprcsentntiou 
of  two  differeut  natures  agitated  to  the  utmost  by  the  same 
pawioD,  jeslousy,  is  full  of  genius. 

*The  Rival  Queens"  is  a  play  for  the  stag^e,  not  the  closet. 
It*  anthor  waa  a  great  reader,  and  the  actors  who  had  the  benefit 
of  hit  reading  charmed  the  public  in  all  the  parts,  but  iu  process 
of  time  actors  arose  who  had  uot  that  advantage,  and  "Alexander 
the  Great"  became  too  much  for  thera.  They  could  not  carry  off 
hxi  smoke^  or  burn  with  hia  fire.  Ttie  female  characters,  however, 
rclained  their  popularity  for  many  years  alter  the  death  of  the 
anthor,  and  of  Betterton,  the  first  "Alexander."  They  are  the 
two  moat  equal  female  characters  that  exist  in  tragedy.  Slight 
prefcroQceu  commonly  given  by  actors  to  the  part  of  "  Roxana," 
out  when  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  selected  tlmt  part,  Mrs.  Oldfield  took 
*'  Stalira,'*  with  perfect  complacency. 

The  theatre  was  full — the  audience  iu  an  unusual  state  of 
excitemeot 

The  early  part  of  the  first  act  received  but  little  attention.     At 
ieugth,  Statira  glided  ou  the  scene.     She  was  greeted  with  con- 
able  applause;  in  answer  to  which,  she  did  not  duck  and  grin, 
laocordin^  to  rule,  but  sweeping  a  rapid,  yet  dignified  curtsey,  she 
lliuvly  indicated  her  acknowledgments,  remaining  Statira. 

•••Give  me  a  knife,  a  draught  of  poison,  flnmes  ! 

SvhU,  bran  I  break,  break,  tbou  itubboni  thing!" 

Her  predecessors  had  always  heen  violent  in  this  scene.     Mrs. 

Oldfida  nade   distress   its    prominent    sentiment.      The   critics 

Lthooght  her  too    quiet,  but   she    stole   upon  the    hearts   of  the 

Iwidieaee,  and  eulisted   their  sympathy  ou  her    side   before  the 

of  the  act. 

Hra.  Bracegirdle,  who  stood  at  the  wing  during  the  scene, 

round  to  her  toady,  and  said,  shrugging  her  siiouldersj 

'Oh.  if  that  is  all  the  lady  can  do  !  " 

Iu  the  third  act  Mrs.  Bmcegirdle  made  her  entree  with  great 
^irit,  speaking,  as  she  came  on,  the  line— 

**  O.  you  hare  ruined  me  !  I  shall  b«  mad  I  ** 

She  ma  received  with  great  applause,  ou  which  she  instantly 
fcoBpcd  Hoxana,  and  Ix^nmc  Mrs.  B.,  all  wreathed  in  smiles;  the 
l^pHlue  being  ended,  alic  returned  to  Roxana  as  quickly  as  it  is 
pomik  to  do  after  such  a  deviation.  She  played  the  scene  with 
iBi»eoae  spirit  and  fire,  and  the  applauso  waa  much  greater  than 
Stttrim  had  obtained  in  the  first  act. 

Applaose  is  the  actor*s  test  of  success. 

Tb«  two  queens  now  came  into  collision,  and  their  dialogue  is 
to  dramatic  that  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  it,  with  all 
Ha  faults. 
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Roxanrt.  Mndatn,  I  linpp  jou  will  a  qneen  forgive : 
Roxiinrt  wc^ps  lo  see  Slalira  grieve  ; 
How  nobin  is  tlie  brove  resolve  yuu  rnnke* 
To  quit  ibc  world  for  Alexanilpr'.i  sake  .' 
Tait  in  your  mind^  tou  dnrc  thus  ^catly  diCt 
And  yield  the  kinu  to  om-  so  meat)  as  I ; 
'Tis  a  rcTPiiEC  will  nuiko  the  victor  sinurt. 
And  much  1  fear  your  death  will  break  liti  heart. 

Statira,  Tou  counlcrfeil,  I  fear,  niid  know  too  well 
How  much  your  eyes  nil  beauties  else  excel ; 
Roxnna.  who  though  not  a  prinress  born. 
In  chains  could  make  tlie  mighty  victor  mounu 
Forgeltinp  power  when  wine  Imd  made  him  wann. 
And  seui^eless,  yet  eveu  tbiMt  \uu  knew  to  chona  : 
Preserve  liim  by  those  tirls  timt  cMunut  (mil. 
While  I  the  loss  of  what  I  lore  bewail. 

Roxann.  I  hope  your  mtijesiy  will  give  roe  Imtc 
To  wait  you  to  the  prove,  where  you  would  grieve; 
Where,  Uke  the  turtle,  you  the  loss  will  moon 
Of  that  dear  male,  and  murmur  alt  alone. 

SUitira.   No.  proud  (rrumpber  o'er  my  falling  state* 
Thou  shall  uot  slay  to  fill  me  with  my  fate ; 
Go  to  the  conqnesl  which  your  wiles  may  boasti 
And  tell  the  world  you  left  Statira  lost. 
Go  seize  my  faithless  Alexander's  hand. 
Both  hand  and  heart  were  once  at  my  command; 
Grasp  his  lov'J  neck,  die  on  liia  fragrant  breast. 
Love  him  like  me  wliose  love  can't  be  express'd, 
lie  must  be  happy,  and  yon  more  than  blest  ^ 
'While  I  in  dnrkness  hide  roe  from  the  da;, 
That  with  my  mind  I  may  tiig  form  survey, 
And  think  %<i  long,  till  I  think  life  away. 

Hoj-ana.   No,  !»ickly  virtue*,  no, 
Tbou  &halt  not  think,  nor  thy  love's  loss  bemoan. 
Nor  shall  past  pleasures  through  thy  fancy  rtm; 
Tluit  were  to  inoke  th«e  blest  at  I  can  be-, 
But  thy  no-thought  I  must,  1  will  decree; 
Ai  thus,  1 11  torture  thee  till  thou  art  mad. 
And  then  no  thought  to  purpose  can  be  bod. 

Slalira.   How  frail,  how  rownrdly  is  woman's  mind! 
We  shriek  at  tlmnfter,  dread  llie  ruslliiig  wind. 
And  glitt'ring  «word&  the  hrightest  eyes  will  blind  ; 
Yet  when  strong  jealousy  inflrtrncs  the  soul, 
The  weak  wdl  roar,  ami  calms  to  tcniptftts  rolL 
Kival,  lake  heed,  and  tempt  me  not  too  fiir  ; 
My  blood  may  boil,  and  biujthes  show  a  war. 

HoxuHu.  When  you  retire  to  your  romantic  cell, 
]  'II  make  tby  solitary  mansion  hell! 
Thou  «halt  nnt  re^tt  hy  day.  nor  sleep  by  night. 
But  still,  lU>xana  sluU  thy  spirit  fright ; 
W^antnn  in  dreams  if  ttiou  dor'st  dream  of  bliss. 
Thy  roving  ghost  may  think  to  luteal  a  kiss; 
But  when  lo  his  sought  bed  thy  waud'ring  air 
Shall  for  the  happiness  it  wished  repair. 
How  will  it  groan  to  tind  thy  rival  there? 
Huwghiutly  wilt  thou  look  when  thou  sholtsee, 
Througli  thi>  drawn  curtains  that  great  man  and  me. 
Wearied  with  laughing  jo}'s  shot  to  the  soul, 
While  thou  shalt  grinning  stand,  Bi»d  gnash  thy  leeth,  and  howl! 

Utaiira.  Obarb'rous  mgol  my  tears  I  cannot  keep, 
But  try  full  eyes  in  spite  of  me  will  weep. 

Jfo^Hiia,   The  king  find  I  in  vaiiou*  \t\cture5  dtawu, 
Ctasphfg  pack  other,  shaded  o'er  with  \avu» 
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9aB  be  the  daily  'presents  I  will  send, 

To  heht  thy  sorrow  to  ht-t  journey's  «nd  i 

Aod  when  we  hear  at  but  thy  hour  draws  nigh, 

Mt  AlcxoiKleT,  my  deir  love,  and  I, 

Will  come  and  hasten  on  thy  ling'rin^  fiirps. 

Am]  »milc  ond  ki»  thy  <toul  out  through  the  grates. 

Staiifa.  'Tu  well.  1  thank  thee ;  thou  liost  waked  a  rag«, 
Wbu»e  boiling  now  no  tt;nipt^r  can  assui^e; 
I  De«t  thy  tidei  of  jealousy  with  more. 
Dare  thee  to  duel,  and  dash  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 

ftai-iHt.  What  would  you  dare? 

Si.itira.  Wliacever  you  dare  do, 
&l^  warring  thoughts  the  bloodiest  tracts  pursue  \ 
I  am  liy  lore  a  fury  made,  like  yon ; 
Kill  or  be  killed,  thus  acted  by  despair. 

Rnxmtm.  Sure  the  disdain'd  Stntira  docs  not  dare 

Sfatira.  Yes,  tow'ring  proud  Koxnna,  but  1  dare.  9 

iSMRMtf.  I  tow'r  indeed  o'er  tlt«e  ; 
Ufce  a  fair  wood,  the  shade  of  kings  I  stanil. 
While  thou,  (ick  weed,  do»t  but  infeht  the  land. 

Siatrfii.  No,  h'ke  an  Ivy  I  will  curl  thee  round, 
TbycBptcTC  trunk  of  all  its  pride  confound, 
Thn  dry  nad  withered,  bend  thee  to  tbe  groand. 
WIhi  Syftigambia'  threats,  objected  fears, 
JfjCMer's  siglis,  and  Ale:tander'5  tears, 
Could  not  em-ct,  ihy  rival  rage  has  done; 
My  soul,  who^e  start  at  breach  of  oaths  begun. 
Slull  tu  thy  ruin  viohited  run. 
]  *U  lee  the  kint;  in  spite  of  all  I  swore; 
Tho*  curs'd.  that  thou  may  !it  nerer  sec  him  more. 

In  tilts  female  due)  StatirA  appeared  to  great  advantage.  She 
exhtfaited  the  more  feminine  character  of  the  two.  The  marked 
TBnHjr  of  scutirtieut  she  threw  into  each  8|>eech,  contrasted  fa- 
Toorably  with  the  other's  somewhat  vixeuisii  monotony;  and  CTeiy 
no»  wad  then  she  gave  oat  volcanic  flashes  of  great  power,  tSl 
the  more  effective  for  the  artful  reserve  she  had  hitherto  made 
of  her  phvadcnl  rcsotirces.  The  effect  was  electrical  when  she, 
the  tmdcr  woman,  suddenly  wheeled  npon  her  opponent  with 
the  words  "  Kival,  take  heed,"  etc.  And  now  came  the  climax  ; 
wnr  it  wxu  thiit  Airs.  Bracegirdle  paid  for  her  temporary  success. 
She  bad  gone  to  the  end  of  her  tether  lon^  ago,  but  her  an- 
ticoniftt  had  been  working  on  the  great  principle  of  Art — CUmax. 
flffiie  now  put  forth  the  strength  she  had  economised;  at  each 
neeck  tbe  rose  and  swelled  hi)j;her,  and  higher,  and  higher.  Her 
fnsip  dilated,  her  voice  thundered,  her  eyes  lightncd,  and  she 
nrrpt  the  audience  with  her  in  the  hurricane  of  her  passion. 
T1i«e  was  a  moment's  dead  Mlcnec,  and  then  the  whole  theatre 
hnnX  into  acclamations  which  were  renewed  again  and  again 
e«  the  piny  was  suffered  to  proceed.  At  the  close  of  the  scene 
Statin  had  overwhelmed  Roxniia  ;  and,  as  here  she  had  electriBed 
fte  audience,  so  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  play  she  melted 
them  to  tears — the  piteous  anguish  of  her  regret  at  being  separated 
by  death  from  her  lover. 

"  What,  musl  I  lose  my  lifr ,  my  lord,  (or  erer  ?  " 

And  then  her  pitying  tcndenie:»  for  his  sorrow  ;  and  t\ien\iet 
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prayer  to  him  to  live;  and,  last,  that  ciquisite  touch  of  woman's 
love,  more  augclic  than  man's — 

**  Spare  Koxana's  life ; 

"'Twns  lore  of  you  ihat  caused  liergive  mc  dcotli ;" 

and  her  death  with  no  thought  but  love,  love,  love  upon  her  Hjia ; 
all  this  was  rendered  so  tenderly  and  so  divinely,  that  uu  heart 
was  untouched,  and  few  eyes  were  dry  now  in  the  crowded 
theatre.  Statirn  died ;  the  other  figures  remained  upon  the 
stage,  but  to  the  spectators  the  jilav  was  over;  and  when  the 
curtain  fell  there  was  hut  one  cry,  "  Oldfield  !"  "  Oldfield  f" 

In  those  days  people  conceived  opininns  of  their  own  in  matters 
dramatic,  and  expressed  them  then  and  there.  Ron%a  locuta  est, 
and  Nauce  Oldfield  walked  into  Ker  dressing  room  the  queen  uf 
the  KugUsh  stage/' 

Two  li^ures  in  the  pit  had  watched  this  singular  battle  with 
thrilling  interest.  Alexander  sympathised  alternately  with  the 
actress  as  well  as  the  queen.  Nathan,  to  tell  the  truth,  after 
banging  his  head  most  sheepishly  for  the  first  five  minutes,  yielded 
wholly  to  the  illusion  of  the  stage,  and  was  "transported  out 
of  this  ignorant  present"  altogether;  tu  him  Royaua  and  Statirn 
were  bond  fide  queens,  women,  and  rivals.  Tl»e  Oldworthys  were 
seated  in  Critic's  How  ;  and  after  a  while  Nathan's  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  disturbed  old  gentlemen  who  came  to  judge  two 
actresses,  not  to  drink  poetry  all  alive  O. 

His  neighbours  proposed  to  eject  Nathan  ;  the  said  Nathan  on 
this  gave  them  a  catalogue  of  actions,  any  one  of  which,  he  said, 
would  re-establish  his  constitutional  rights  and  give  him  his 
remedy  in  the  shape  of  damages,  he  wound  up  with  letting  them 
know  he  was  an  attorney -at -law.  Ou  this  they  abandoned  the 
idea  of  meddling  with  him  as  hastily  as  boys  drop  the  baked 
half-pence  in  n  scramble  provided  by  their  philanthroplcal  seniors. 
So  now  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  queen  of  the  stage,  and  Alexander 
had  access  to  her  as  her  admirer,  and  Nathan  had  a  long  private 
talk  with  her,  and  then  with  some  misgivings  went  down  to 
Coventry. 

A  story  ought  to  end  with  a  marriage :  ought  it  not  ?  Well, 
this  one  does  not,  because  there  are  reasons  that  compel  the 
author  to  tell  the  truth.  The  poet  did  not  marry  the  actress 
and  beget  tragedies,  and  comedies.  Love  does  not  always  cud  in 
marriage,  even  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  But  it  led  to  a 
result,  the  value  of  which  my  old  readers  know,  and  my  young 
ones  will  learn — it  led  to  a  very  tender  and  life-lung  friendship. 
And,  oh!  how  few  out  of  the  great  aggregate  of  love  aflairs  lead 
to  so  high,  or  so  good,  or  so  allcctionate  a  permanency  as  is  a 
tender  friendship. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Oldfield  wrote  rather  a  long  letter   thus 
addressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day— 
To  Mr.  Nathan  Oldworthy, 

Attorucy-at-Law, 

In  the  Town  of  Coventry, 
At  his  house  there  in  the  Market  street. 
2^9,  with  all  despatch. 
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Kathma  md  it,  and  said,  "Ood  forgire  me  for  thinking  ill  of 
anT  people,  because  of  their  business/'  and  hia  eyes  Hlled. 

The  letter  described  to  Nnthau  an  intcrricw  the  actress  had 
witij  Alexander.  That  interview  (several  months  after  our  tale), 
VM  A  lon^,  and  nt  some  moments,  a  distressing  one,  especially  to 
poor  Alaander:  but  it  had  bccu  lon^  meditated,  and  was  firmly 
aimed  out ;  in  that  intcrvicMr  this  generous  woman  couferred  one 
of  the  greatest  bene&ctions  on  Alexander  one  human  being  can  hope 
to  eoo&r  on  another.  She  persuaded  a  Dramatic  Author  to  turn 
Attorney-  He  was  %'ery  reluctaut  theu  ;  and  very  grateful  after- 
vuds.  These  two  were  never  to  one  auother  as  though  all  had 
nerer  been.  They  were  fricuds  as  long  aa  they  were  ou  earth  to- 
geiber.  This  was  not  so  very  long.  Alexander  lived  to  eighty- 
tix;  bat  tlio  great  Oldfiuld  died  at  forty-seven.  Whilst  she  lived, 
•he  always  eonsuited  her  Alexander  in  all  dilBculties.  One  day 
ibe  ccat  for  him:  and  he  came  sadly  to  her  bed-side  ;  it  wm  to 
nmke  her  will.  He  was  sadder  thau  she  was.  She  died.  She 
lay  in  state,  like  a  Royal  Queen  ;  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
vied  to  bold  her  pall  as  they  took  her  to  the  home  she  had  earned 
ia  Westminster  Abbey.  Alexander,  faithful  to  the  last,  carried 
■U  her  but  requests :  and  he  tried,  poor  sou),  to  rescue  her 
*&iiM  firom  the  cruel  fate  that  awaits  the  great  artists  of  the  scene, 
>livioD,  He  wrote  her  Kpitaph.  It  is  tirst-rate  of  its  kind ; 
prime  Latin  for  once  in  a  way  : — 

Hie  jtmta  requiescit 

Tot  hitpr  Portatum  Inndata  nominn 

ANNA  OLDFIELD. 

Nee  ipso  minore  laudc  digna. 

Nuoauam  tngenJum  idem  ud  partes 

aivrT;>iuimas  nutiiliuit  rnit. 

lu  umen  ut  ad  singulas 

DOD  facu  M>d  nafn  esse  vidcrctur. 

in  Tragcediis 

Fornue  splendor,  oris  digoitas,  incessus  majcstu, 

TsnU  Tocis  suoriuice  tcmiiprabantur 

Ul  nmo  esset  tain  o^restis  tarn  durus  spectator. 

Quin  In  odmlrationem  totut  rai>«retur. 

Ia  Conioedia  uuicm 

TanU  vis,  tAni  vemista  hiUrilas, 

Tani  curiosa  fvlicltas, 

Ut  neque  sutficerent  s[K>ctando  ocuti, 

Neque  plaudendo  oianut. 

There,  brother,  I  have  done  what  I  can  for  your  sweetheart, 
tad  T  hnve  reprinted  your  Kpitaph,  after  one  hundred  years. 

But  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  all  our  peus  can  fight  against  the  laws 
that  role  the  Arts.  Kaeh  of  the  great  Arts  fails  in  some  thing,  is 
onappHMicbably  great  in  others  (of  tlist  anon).  The  great  Artists 
of  the  Scene  are  paid  in  cash ;  they  eunnot  draw  bills  at  tifiy 
yeani'  date. 

They  are  meteors  that  blaxc  in  the  world's  eye — and  vanish. 

We  arc  farthing  candles  that  cast  a  gleam  all  around  four  yards 
iqBftre,  for  hours  and  hours. 

Alexander   lived   ahfe  of  hasiaess,    honest,  honourahiei  vadi 


gracehil  too ;  for  the  true  poetic  feeling  is  ineradicable ;  it  colours 
n  man's  life — is  not  coloured  by  It.  And  when  he  had  reached 
a  great  oM  age,  it  befell  that  Alexander's  sight  grew  dim,  and  his 
spirit  was  weary  of  the  ^rent  city,  and  his  memory  gjcw  weak, 
and  he  for^t  parchments,  and  dates,  and  reports,  and  he  began 
to  remember  as  though  it  was  yesterday — the  pleasant  fields^ 
where  he  had  played  among  the  lambs  and  the  butter-cups  in  the 
morning  of  his  days.  And  tho  old  man  said  calmly,  "Vixi!" 
Therefore  now  I  will  go  down,  and  see  once  more  those  pleasant 
fields  ;  and  I  will  sit  in  the  sun  a  little  while ;  tmd  then  I  will  lie 
beside  my  fnther  in  the  old  church-yard.  And  he  did  so.  It  is 
near  a  hundred  years  ago  now. 

So  Anne  Oldtield  sleeps  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  poets 
whose  thoughts  took  treble  glorj'  from  her  while  she  adorned  the 
world.  And  Alexander  Oldworthy  lies  humbly  beneath  the  shadow 
of  tlie  great  old  lofty  spire  in  the  town  of  Coventry. 

Reqiiiescant  in  pace  I 

"  And  all  Christian  sonls,  I  pray  Heaven." 


RIDDLE. 

Whatever  to  my  charge  in  tmst  is  placed, 
I  guard  securely  in  my  grasp  encased ; 
Unless,  when  changed  my  doom,  I  hold  within 
The  things  that  wish  to  sec,  and  to  be  seen. 
With  silvery  tones  at  times  I  ring  most  clear. 
At  times  strike  harshly  on  the  troubled  car. 
At  times  I  'ra  all  for  work,  at  times  for  play, 
Or  show  of  gaudy  colours  a  display. 
When  strong,  I  'm  eager  in  my  grasp  for  gold. 
But  when  you  find  me  of  a  slighter  mould. 
Joined  to  a  band,  1  'm  hurried  far  and  near, 
And  now,  when  Christmas  all  its  pleasures  lends, 
May  you  be  cheered  by  me  from  many  fricuds ! 

M.  A.  B. 
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THE  PRESENT  SULTAN. 


*T  A    DIPLOHATIsr    RKBIDBNT   AT    COITSTANTINOFL£. 

T^KU  is  M.  large  crowd  asseiubled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bofpbonis  to  »ee  ao  Ambassador,  who  is  going  to  jmy  bis 
riNt  of  ceremony  (o  Lbc  Snitan.  Let  ue.  supposo  Iiioi,  Tor  tbe 
take  of  example,  (o  be  the  Austrian  Intemuiujo.  He  will  do  as 
well  as  any  olhcr.  The  new  Austrian  Inlcmuucio  {therefore  let 
w  ur),  and  bia  splendid  suite,  embark  in  their  gilded  coiqiie,  to 
kavft  ibi-ir  first  ofiicial  audience  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sul- 
tan. Tbe  Internuncio  if^  not  only  accompanied  by  his  secretaries, 
mtiochH,  mlerpreters,  aod  a  ivhnle  host  of  minor  ufticiuls,  but 
bis  mile  is  considerably  swelled  in  number,  and  its  f^plcndonr 
rm*tJy  increased  by  a  flock  of  AuHtnnn  Naval  officers,  who  have 
cone  op  from  the  Dardnnclles,  and  by  the  magnificent  uniforms  of 
■vrenl  stmngen  of  distinction,  who  liavc  arrived  here  to  see  one 
of  tbe  U«t  aols  of  a  roost  splendid  and  wonderful  Historical 
DimoM. 

Pneceded  by  some  half  dozen  cavasses,  a  kind  of  body-guard 
■llnmil  to  tb«  foreign  missions  in  Turkey,  the  glittering  crowd 
Bafdoa  on,  with  not  a  little  clanking  of  spurs  and  trailing  of 
wbrea;  ail  of  which  increase  the  dignity  and  imposing  nature  of  a 
gna><i  ilale  occasion  of  course  considerably.  Meantime  our  lancy 
n  busy  with  their  recopljon.  The  Internuncio  and  bis  finite,  how- 
ever tpkndid,  «ill  surely  not  pit^ceed  at  once  into  the  presence  of 
ao  ndcoty  a  potentate  as  the  Sultan.  AUhough  most  of  the  Turks 
ofimnk  and  consideration  have  been  told  quite  often  enough  o I  their 
weaJuirsa  and  decay  to  understand  it  perfectly  ;  and  although  the 
adJd  prince  who  now  sits  upon  the  ti.>lteiiug  throne  of  Constanti- 
M^e,  b  aaid  to  be  far,  verj'  far,  from  vain-glorious,  yet  the  raagni- 
facol  tiwfilions  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  yet  quite  forgutlen.  The 
bitter  humiliation  and  conscioiiMU'SA  of  his  own  impotence,  which 
■tol  tiave  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  kii^d  heart  of  Abdul-Medjid 
of  late  yeais,  do  not,  we  think,  prevent  his  being  surrounded  with 
a  reflain  Csded  state,  which  will  have  something  imposing  in  it ; 
I  had  ahoocl  said  toiKbiog.  The  incense  of  his  own  courtiers,  we 
Saner  indeed,  most  sound  like  a  most  mnnmful  and  unreal  mockery 
to  faim,  when  he  is  turn  away  Iroui  it  so  often,  to  submit  to  the 
stem  lecture  of  first  this  tlill-nceked  ambassador,  and  then  the 
olber;  but  his  own  rare  ell'orts  to  keep  up  his  (lignily  may  be 
leapected^  aa  we  would  rexpect  the  fallen  fortunes  of  any  man  or 
tluDg,  thai  baa  been  great,  and  is  surely  humbled. 

Let  US  follow  tbe  Internuncio  and  bis  suite,  however,  and  we 
lUl  judge  for  ourselves.  AVheu  they  arrive  at  tb«  palace,  they 
■•  conducted  by  some  stragglers  who  happen  to  be  about  the  pa- 
laea,  ibrovgh  a  little  garden  fowtalh  }ai(l  out  in  tbe  o\i\  TTL>nc\i 

^0 — oae  of  those  gardeaa  which  iiave  nothing  but  Vhe  n»B«V 
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a  garden  willi  Hltle  patches  of  flovrer-beds  cut  iota  Irlangles  and 
crescenU,  and  having  bard,  dry,  pebbly,  useless,  patlis  between  — 
which  nobody  erer  does  or  could  walk  upon.  This  garden  may, 
perhaps,  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ^ound,  not  more ;  and  it  is 
soon  passed.  The  iDlenmncio  and  his  train  have  entered  into  a 
low  fclone  passapc,  uilh  many  mysterious  doors  here  and  tliere. 
This  passage  too  is  very  dark,  and  rather  damp,  and  particularly 
bare.  It  hag  nothing  of  oriental  magnificence  in  it,  yet  we  are 
within  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  Sullau  is,  I  dare  say,  within 
hearing  of  us  somewhere.  Meantime  some  half  dozen  straggling 
serranls  and  officials  appear  to  be  as  busy  as  Orientals  ever  are,  in 
showing  us  up  stairs  into  the  slate  apartments.  There  is  nothing 
splendid  about  them  either.  Except  for  their  red  caps,  they 
might  easily  enough  be  mistaken  for  German  artizans  in  their 
Sunday  clothes;  they  are  qviite  as  heavy,  as  awkward,  with  as 
solemn  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  with  as  baggy  trousers.  A  few 
guards,  dressed  in  brown,  with  dirty  gold  sashes,  and  having  no 
arms  but  sabres,  ure  also  posted  about,  without  order  or  rc^ularily. 
The  day  is  wet  and  drizzly;  indeed  nothing  can  be  altogether  more 
common-place  or  uncomfortable. 

Things  change  a  little  for  the  better  as  we  ascend  the  stairs, 
in  spite  of  the  dinginess  which  still  seems  to  hang  about  cvery- 
ihiug.  Upon  the  first  landiug  is  posted  one  of  the  palace  guards 
of  the  Sultan,  and  he  is  dressed  in  clothes  which  are  at  least 
meant  for  a  uniform.  The  intention  is  not  very  successfully  car- 
ried out;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  existed.  Wc  are  satisfied; 
here  is  at  least  a  commencement.  Up  the  dingy  stairs  therefore 
we  go  with  the  splendid  cort^tje  of  the  Internuncio,  and  from  the 
ding}*  stairs  into  a  dingj'  room — oh  !  how  ding)' ;  dingier  I  vow 
than  a  Lawyer's  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  ill-furnished ;  and 
there  are  n<it  chairs  enough  for  the  ambassador^  suite;  more  are 
brought  in  from  another  apartment ;  but  there  arc  still  not  enough, 
so  that  a  fresh  supply  must  be  sent  for.  Then  the  carpet,  which  is 
dingier  really  than  anything  ever  seen  except  the  sofas,  does  not 
half  cover  the  room,  but  this  perhaps  is  merely  Oriental  fashion, 
so  we  must  not  be  ^urprised.  At  last  the  Grand  Vizier  is  brought 
in,  and  the  Grand  Interpreter,  (a  high  officer  in  Turkey,)  then 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  all  dressed  in  ill-made  European 
clotltes;  and  they  are  folluwed  by  the  usual  pipes  and  coflTee. 

The  pipes  are  handsome  ;  they  have  richly  jewelled  mouth- 
pieces of  amber,  and  their  value  is  sometimes  as  preposterous  as 
an  English  race-hnrse.  The  coffee  also  is  served  in  little  cups  of 
jewelled  filigree,  of  which  the  best  are  made  at  Malta.  Neither 
the  cuffee  nor  tobacco  is  very  good,  and  the  former  is  served  with- 
out sugar,  and  unstrained,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  East. 
There  is  not  much  conversation ;  everybody  feels  vety  cold 
and  strange.  Everybody  also  is  ignorant  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
place,  and  does  not  like  to  commit  himself.  There  might,  perhaps, 
be  plenty  to  say,  for  men  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  talk  to 
ft  ]^Iinister  for  Foreign  affairs;  but  to  make  a  remark  is  rather  too 
serious  a  business  to  be  repeated  oflen.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
~nlt.-r»imcio  observes,  for  want  of  anything  else  to  say,  "  that  it  is 
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m  cold  day."  Vo  sooner  is  the  obsenation  out  of  his  Excellency's 
noalb,  ihan  the  head  Uragomnn  leaves  olT  snorting  over  his  scald- 
ing cofle«,  and  dropping  what  reiiiaiDS  over  his  Icnees,  rises  u'ith 
an  expression  of  paiu  and  confusioD.  A  tear  of  intense  anguish 
is  in  one  of  bis  eyes. 

^  It  is  a  cold  day,**  repeats  the  InterDuncio,  nodding;  for  he  is  a 
pleasant,  cheery  man. 

Ilie  Dragoman  does  not  hear  or  does  not  catch  the  words. 

"  It  is  a  cold  day,  tell  him,"  says  the  First  Secretary,  in  a 
sharper  lone. 

"  Whisper  to  Nooderl  to  say  it  is  a  cold  day,"  says  one  of  the 
gttachu,  who  likes  the  interpreter,  speaking  to  another  who  docs 
not 

**  I  won't  speak  to  the  fellow,  tell  him  yourself,"  is  the  answer, 
in  ibe  same  nnder  tone. 

Grand  Vizier  (who  thinks  the  Inteniuiicio  is  impatient  to  see 
the  Sultan: — All  in  good  time. 

MinUter  for  Foreign  Affairs : — Let  us  go  ! 

Urand  Interpreter  (taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth): — That  is 
not  il .' 

Inlemancio  : — What  does  he  say  ? 

Drsgoman  : — His  Excellency  the  Alinister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
it  ioxioas  to  know  what  your  Excellency  said. 

Internuncio  (who  supposes  the  whole  aJTair  of  the  cold  day  has 
I  been  settled  long  ago) : — I  ? — I  said  nothing !      What  was  said  to 

The  Dragoman  is  puzzled. 

The  friendly  attache  pulls  the  Dragoman  by  the  skirts  of  his 
coftt,  and  communicates  the  first  observation  of  the  Inlernuiicio. 

Dragoman  : — His  excellency  the  Internuncio  takes  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  it  is  a  cold  day. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (whu  has  been  whispering  anx- 
kmslr  to  his  colleagues)  is  much  relieved,  and  murnmrs  : — God 
U  Great !  amidt>t  general  silence. 

lulemuncio  (smiling  pleasantly) :— Eh  ?  What  ? 

"His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  observes  to 
yow  Excellency  that  *  God  is  Great !' 

"  Oh,  yea !   Of  course !  I  dare  say !    It  is  a  Turkish (in  an 

■oder  tone)  but  when  are  we  going  lu  to  the  Snltnn  ?" 

the  Internuncio  looks  bored,  and  the  pipes  having  been 
dimgvd  for  others  still  more  magnificent,  the  whole  party  rise. 
Tbey  txke  Iheir  way  llirough  a  passage  and  pass  thn>ugli  a  dingy 
curtain  ;  after  which  they  find  tliemselvcs  in  a  suite  of  rooms  of 
coosiderable  size  but  miserably  fnmished.  A  freshly-lit  fire  of 
CO*!  bums  sulkily  in  one  or  two  of  the  grates,  and  I  know  of 
notbing  more  dreary  and  dispiriting.  The  rain  rattles  solemnly 
against  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  noses  of  the  guards 
naged  in  a  line  are  quite  red  will)  cold,  and  their  hands  are  blue. 
liel  DB  go  on. 

The  last  room  of  the  suite  is  smaller  than  the  rest.  It  would 
be  used  as  a  refreshment -room,  if  Strauss  or  JuUien  were  to  give 

ball  in  the   palace.     A  coal  fire  burns  very  sluggishly  iu  llie 
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grale.  And  there  \»  a  plain  sofa  witliout  a  back,  placed  next  to  the 
wall  at  the  extreme  end.  \s  the  Intciiiuncio  enters  with  his  suite, 
OD  individual  is  seen  to  rise  slowly  from  this  sofa,  and  he  Ktauds 
Up  to  receive  the  visitors.  He  is  a  dark,  wearied  looking  man,  in 
appearance  about  forty,  though  in  reality  some  ten  years  younf^er. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  dark-bUie  frock  coat,  with  a  ilus^ian  collar. 
The  sleeves  and  llie  collar  of  it  are  embroidered  with  gold  and 
diamonds :  both  his  coat  and  trousers  arc  much  too  large  for  him. 
lie  wears  no  ornament  but  the  ui»hau>,  a  laige  medaJ  of  gold  set 
with  diamonds  and  hung  round  his  neck,  and  a  heavy  Turkish 
sabre,  set  wiUi  diamonds  also,  but  dirty.  On  hia  head  is  a  red 
cap,  and  on  his  feet  black  jean  French  boots  wUb  varnished  tops ; 
but  so  large  it  is  marvellous  how  he  walks  in  ibem.  This  is 
^bdul  Medjid,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

As  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  approach,  it  is  painful  to  see 
the  embarrassment  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  to  amount  to  con- 
stitutional nervousness,  and  is  evidenced  in  many  ways.  His  eyes 
wander  here  and  there,  like  those  of  a  schoolboy  caXif^d  upon  to 
repeat  a  lessun  he  does  not  know.  He  changes  his  feet  conti- 
nually, and  makes  spasmodic  movements  with  his  hands.  I  am 
sure  his  beard — a  very  fine  one — is  uncomfortable  to  hira,  and  that 
he  feels  as  if  he  bad  a  hair  slurt  on.  I  am  still  more  sure  that  he 
feels  literally  ambassadored  to  dealli.  One  was  at  him  yesterday  ; 
here  is  another  to-day;  and  to-morrow  is  not  the  ambasBador  of 
ambassadors  annoimccd,  the  terrible  Sir  Hector  Stubble.  Oh,  for 
a  little  rest!  Oh  for  his  ride  where  the  "sweet  waters  flow!" 
Oh !  for  repose  on  the  one  true  bosom  which  waits  bis  coming  in 
the  harem,  and  who  will  soothe  his  aching  temples,  and  lull  him 
softly  to  sleep  with  her  lute.  The  Internuncio  stands  forward,  bis 
suite  fail  back,  and  he  begiue  to  speak,  while  the  cold  drops  gather 
upon  the  Sultan's  forehead,  anu  his  thumbs  are  never  still  a 
minute.  His  excellency,  however,  has  not  much  to  say  ;  a  few  of 
the  common-place  civilities  which  are  always  paid  to  royalty,  and 
a  flourishing  encomium  on  the  power  and  glory  of  his  own  nation, 
nothing  more.  The  Sultan  replies.  What  he  says  nobody  knows. 
Not  the  best  oriental  scholar  in  the  room,  though  he  listen  n-ith 
strained  ears,  can  make  anything  of  tU  Certain  dislocated  sen- 
tences are  jerked  painfully  from  his  majesty's  lips  In  gasps,  that  is 
".  The  imperial  iuterjjrcter,  however,  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss.  He, 

least,haa  got  a  neat  little  speech  cut  and  dried:  he  learned  it  by 
heart  atmosque  yesterday.  So  he  begins  to  bob  and  duck  with  great 
assiduity.  Ke  is  a  fat  little  man,  whose  cicthes  are  loo  tight  for 
him,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  but  be  delivers  himself 
snccessfidly.  The  Sultan  looks  hopelessly  up  at  the  ceiling,  then 
down  at  his  boots;  and  once  (oh!  how  lovingly,)  at  llie  door. 
There  is  silence :  you  might  bear  a  pin  fall,  while  every  eye  is 
turned  upon  the  changing  countenance  of  the  monarch.  'Jlieu 
comes  a  bustle :  strangers  must  withdraw ;  and  tlie  ambassador 
with  his  interpreter,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  and  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  Porte  remain  alone.  No  wonder  hia  majesty 
looked  80  bored.     He  is  safely  tied  down  for  on  hour's  advice 
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•gttnsL  ercrf  precooceived  opinion  he  bos  in  the  world,  against 
ioa  prqadice«r  bis  educalion,  his  con&cience,  axid  hiii  religion. 
Ab,  Die ! 

*'  The  weary  thing 
To  be  a  king  I " 


uniffling  oat  \>-ith  the  rest  of  the  throng,  turning  our 
feaAi  il^te  najeftly  with  rather  too  little  ceremony.  We  shall 
nturo  lo  the  room  from  whence  we  came,  and  there  await  the 
MVbaaadorV  coming.  Oar  feet  arc  damp,  our  noses  are  bine,  our 
wiSaaa*  pinch  us  under  tlie  amiH,  our  conis  ore  .shooiing  wildly. 
Wc  rejoice  at  the  second  appearance  of  coQcc  and  pipes;  and 
«hm  ib^  are  dUposcd  of.  wc  look  stij9y  at  each  other  from  our 
stiffly  embroidered  cont-colUrs,  and  our  backs  ache  not  a  little. 

A  fair  hour  has  eU{i»ed,  many  of  us  hare  long  ceased  to  feel 
oar  Dosea  at  all,  &nd  our  pipes  have  been  bunit  out  and  carried 
away.beCore  the  ambassador  returns.  He  is  quite  radiant.  He 
bu  deterend  hiinself  with  great  ^cUU.  He  i^  a  kind,  good, 
plwnt  mm ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  hnH  said  things  in  his 
prirsle  Midi  wee  with  that  gentle  prince,  which  would  provide 
im  with  his  paatiporls  in  twenty-four  hours  at  any  Court  in 
Tea!  even  at  the  Court  of  Scbwarzwursli-Schinltens- 
Aa  for  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  who  has  been 
iMBody  appoinled,  because  his  predecessor  did  not  please 
ince  Knockoff,  be  is  quite  red  with  anger  and  IiuiuJliation, 
under  Kp  b&s  CUlen,  and  he  seems  to  be  hierally  wiucing  cor- 
ly.  if  the  ambassador  were  to  speak  to  him  suddenly, 
llimW  he  would  stand  up  with  bis  band  out  in  the  form  of  a  boy 
to  rec«ire  punishment.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the 
ihaldw  is  dehghted,  and  bis  entrance  into  tlic  room  causes 
quite  a  rtsclion  on  our  spirits.  After  a  few  words,  of  course  we 
sil  riitc',  and  putting  on  our  clogs  in  the  passage,  made  across  the 
gaiden,  wbiu  has  now  become  tolerably  deep  in  mire,  nnd  then 
fwWiiffy  oarsclrea   up  in    our   cloaks,  return  froui  whence  we 

CUDS. 

finch  is  lb«  ceremony  at  the  reception  of  ambassadors  at  Con- 
ilUtCioople  in  the  Year  of  Grace  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Fifty-three.  The  Court  of  the  Sultan  has  neither  grace, 
dignity,  dot  splendour.  I  confess  that  L  could  nut  hel|>  being 
■sndtiiisd  by  the  spectacle.  I  was  sorry  lo  see  the  moic^t  just  and 
DMrciliil  pHaoe  who  ever  sat  upon  that  blood-stained  llirone  so 
ibofu  of  that  pomp  and  power  which  all  Orientals  prize  so  highly. 
No  one  can  really  and  seriously  regret  the  humbling  of  Turkish 
powvr  in  Europe.  One  is  loo  apt  to  remember  the  epitaph  on 
the  fiusoofi  brigand,  in  which  the  traveller  is  requested  not  to 
BOare  for  the  robber,  for  had  he  been  living  the  traveller  would 
kare  bcsn  desd.  The  decay  of  Mussulman  power  is  s\^onymous 
with  the  sdrance  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  coldest  philosopher 
eould  acarcdy  lament  the  gradual  passing  away  of  a  race  who 
ftmndea  but  one*  civilized  empire  in  the  world,  and  who, 
tbe  paUyiug  influcuco  of  Mohammedanifim,  have  done 
«  Oraoadi. 
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nothing  for  nrt»  ecietice,  or  literature,  during  the  400  years  that 
they  have  possessed  in  wealthy  leisure  one  of  the  finest  countries 
upon  earth  ;  who  hare  clone  worse,  who  have  Rutfered  the  sandt 
to  collect  upon  her  storied  monuments,  and  the  pride  of  her 
palaces  and  towers  to  crumble  into  dusL  Where  stood  the 
Forum  of  Constantine,  the  founder  of  the  city,  with  its  porticoes, 
and  lofty  columns  of  porjiliyry  ?  ^V^lere  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  ?  Where  is  the 
Stately  Hippodrome, with  its  statues  and  obelisks?  the  Baths,  with 
their  three  score  statues  of  bronze  ?  the  circus,  the  theatres,  the 
schools?  the  marvellous  treasures  of  antiquity  which  would  have 
been  standing  to-day,  bad  they  fallen  into  other  bands.  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  contrasting,  as 
a  reminder  to  hectoriug  Ambassadoi-s,  the  reception  which  they 
formerly  received  from  the  Ottoman  despot  with  that  1  have 
already  related.     It  may  be  useful  to  them. 

The  receptions  always  took  place  on  the  grand  Divan  days,  and 
immediately  after  the  payment  of  the  troops,  so  that  the  Foreign 
Envoys  might  see  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  on  parade,  and  that  the 
assembled  troops  might  give  the  stranger  a  fitting  idea  of  the 
Ottoman  might.  The  Ambass;idor  was  usnalty  granted  audience 
upon  a  Tuesday,  and  as  the  Divan  assembled  shortly  after  day- 
break, the  Ambassador  had  Lo  get  up  betimes  in  order  that  he  might 
present  himself  at  the  Bagdschc  Kapussi  (Garden  Gate  of  the 
Palace)  before  sunrise;  after  which  there  was  no  admittance. 
Here  he  was  received  by  the  'I'schausch  Haschi,  an  inferior  dignt- 
tarj-  of  the  empire,  who  was  charged  with  his  reception.  He  wel- 
comed the  stranger  envoy  as  bis  guest,  and  arranged  the  order  of 
their  further  procession.  The  Tschausch  Baschi  rode  before  a 
Minister,  but  gave  a  kind  of  surly  precedence  to  an  Ambaitsador, 
riding,  however,  on  his  right  hand,  and  before  all  the  rest  of  his 
suite.  When  the  procession  reached  the  "  Divan  Joli,"  or  grand 
street  of  Ihc  Divan,  it  halted,  and  the  Ambassador  proceeded  oa 
foot  to  visit  the  Grand  Vizier,  lie  was  often  kept  wailing  the 
pleasure  of  tliis  functionary  many  hours.  When  the  Vizier  deigned 
at  last  to  show  himself,  his  suite  took  precedence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's, which  were  directed  to  march  in  order  and  at  a  measured 
pace.  A  little  further  on  they  weie  brought  to  halt  again,  and  the 
|Jiigh  Chamberlain  made  his  sippenrnnce,  carn.'ing  a  silver  staff, 
Ivhich  he  stnick  haughtily  on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  I  cannot 
Pjielp  fancying  he  must  have  l>een  a  strange  sight  Preceded  by 
^tlie  important  functionarj'  with  the  silver  stick,  the  Ambassador 
and  his  train,  who  must  have  been  rather  tired  and  hungry  by  this 
time,  moved  slowly  on  once  more.  At  the  Divan  the  Ambassador 
was  obliged  lo  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  suite  behind  him.  The 
Grand  Vizier  now  caused  numerous  leather  sacks  lull  of  money  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  began  to  pay  the  soldiers.  A  more  perfect 
piece  of  Oriental  make-believe  than  this  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Behind  the  place  where  the  Grand  Vizier  sat  was  a  little  wiodow 
from  which  the  Sultan  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  without 
being  seen.    When  the  Diran  was  over,  the  Ambassador  alone  was 
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allowed  lo  dme  at  the  table  of  the  Grand  \1zier,  and  bis  suite  were 
boddled  pell-mell  together,  sonienhere  else. 

Th«  audience  being  now  requested  usually  by  llie  Grand  Vizier, 
i|  w«9  the  wont  of  the  Siiltntis  lo  answer,  that  if  ihe  stranger  {the 
AnibttMador]  bad  been  already  clutlied  and  fed  by  his  geuerosiiy, 
beiroald  graciously  consent  to  receive  him.  The  reception,  how- 
erw,  did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  the  envoy  and  his  suite  were 
utill  kept  waiting  an  hour  or  two  in  tho  open  air  at  the  gate  of  the 
Sa/un'fl  palace.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Ambassador  pi«. 
aenced  bis  gifts,  if  he  hod  brought  any,  and  it  n  as  the  almost  iuia- 
riable  custom  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  his  Excellency  and  his 
Saite  were  clothed  with  cosily  robes  of  oriental  magnificence.  The 
8itltan  then  coosenied  lo  admit  the  stranger  into  tliu  presence,  but 
would  not  allow  his  whole  suit  to  exceed  twelve  persons.  At  the 
Aodicnce  were  always  present  the  Hftpu  Agassi,  or  chief  of  the 
white  eunuchs,  the  "  Suldi  Baltadschi,''  the  long  haired  axe* 
bearers,  and  a  crowd  of  white  eunuchs  dazzlingly  arrayed  in 
cloth  of  gold.  The  Ambassador  and  his  suite  were  home  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  by  two  stout  men  seizing  each  of  them  un- 
der the  arms  and  liflhig  ihem  in  this  manner  off  the  grnund,  after 
irbich  they  carried  them  rapidly  as  near  to  Majesty  as  they  were 
i  allowed  to  approach.  When  at  last  they  stood  before  tlie  Sultnn, 
[|2m  High  Chamberlain  took  tliem  by  their  heads  and  made  them 
[bow  before  his  Highness  with  due  reverence.  The  Ambassador 
his  letters  of  credence  upon  a  velrel  cushion  embroidered 
ritb  g(4d,  vriiich  was  carried  by  his  secretary.  Tlte  letters  wcro 
I  yvceited  by  the  Grand  Interpreter,  who  handed  them  lo  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  he  laid  them  humbly  at  the  Sultan'^s  feet.  During  the 
whole  iuterriew  the  Sultan  never  deigned  to  address  a  single  word 
f-|o  the  AmbMsador.  When,  therefore,  ho  had  said  what  he  had  to 
•jr,  be  WM  marched  ufT  and  dismissed  without  furtlier  ceremony. 
[The  Ambusador  was  never  pcrniittetl  to  see  Uie  Sultan  more  than 
»ttic<r.  On  the  first  occasion  to  present  his  letters  of  credence,  and 
|0n  the  last  to  take  leave. 

Ambassadors  were  looked  upon  with  such  small  esteem  in  Tur- 

^«  that  the  representative  of  Sweden  was  once  beaten  by  a  Jaiiis- 

vitbout   being  able  to  obtain  rcdrcs-s.      Even  an  English 

lAabASSftdor  lies  buried  in  unconsceraicd  ground  at  the  little  island 

Ivf  Halki,  and  the  place  of  his  interment  was  uncertain  till  Sir 

Drd  Canning  erected  a  simple  monument   to  his  memory. 

(Kow,  however,  the  queslioo  is  altered.     Ambassadors  are  cvery- 

ItiiiDg.     Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  u])on  it,  the  present  state  of 

Fthings  in  Turkey  may  be  said  lo  exist  only  for  the  Embassies. 

liey  ve  above  the  law  and  the  prophet;  they  take  small  account 

Jof  either.      I  never  see  an  Ambassador  going  down  in  stale  to 

ctoT  the  Sultan  without  being  fdled  witli  a  solcnm  joy  at  the 

greatness  of  Europe  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  though  now 

and  then  I  may  also,  perhaps,  own  to  a  regret  thai  he  is  not  about 

lo  assert  our  glory  before  a  prince  less  gentle  and  merciful,  less 

amiable  and  beloved  than  Abdul  Medjid. 

TOL.  XXXV.  U 


M.  NiEL,  librarian  to  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  n 
student  of  historj'  and  an  amateur  of  art  of  considerable  taste  and 
judgment,  has  been  publishing,  ever  since  1848,  a  succession  of 
Portraits  or  Crayons  of  Celebrated  Persons  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. And  here  we  are  introduced  to  kingii,  queens,  and  kinds' 
mistre^es,  who  make  already  a  folio  volume.  M.  Niel  has  been 
careful  not  to  admit  into  his  collection  anything  which  might  not 
be  authentic  and  thoroughly  original,  and  lie  has  conhned  him- 
self to  one  style  of  portraits,  to  those,  namely,  n-hich  are  drawn  in 
crayons  of  different  colours  by  the  different  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  r)rawin2:s  which  were  executed  in  red  chalk  and  black 
and  white  lead  penoil,  were  then  railed  crayons,  says  M.  Niel; 
they  were  tinted  and  touched  up  in  such  &  manner  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  paintings.  These  drawings,  in  which  a  red  shade 
predominates,  ana  which  are  faithful  productions,  are  chiefly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  pure  French  school. 
These  artists  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  humble  companions 
and  followers  of  the  chroniclers,  for  they  only  sought  in  their 
rapid  sketches  to  give  a  faithful  notion  of  the  face  according  to 
their  ideas  of  it ;  the  desire  of  producing  a  close  resemblance  alono 
occupied  their  mind ;  they  never  dreamt  of  adopting  any  foreign 
mode  of  treatment  of  their  subject. 

Francis  the  First  opens  the  volume  with  one  at  least  of  his 
brilliant  mistresses,  namely,  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand. 
Henry  the  Second,  who  is  giving  his  arm  to  Catherine  dc  Medicis 
and  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  is  placed  next  to  him  ;  then  we  have  two 
portraits  of  Mary  Stuart  when  quite  young,  and  before  and  after 
her  widowhood. 

In  this  style  of  drawing  the  men  in  general  appear  rather  to  ad- 
Tiuitnge,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  invest  many  of  the  women's  portraits  with  that  de- 
licacy of  expression  and  freshness  of  beautv  which  the  artist  never- 
theless intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  o^  the  beholders.  There 
Kre  two  sketches  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  at  twelve  years  old.  and 
again  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  which  are  taken  from  nature, 
and  seem  actually  endowed  with  animation.  Then  there  is  Henry 
the  Fourth,  younger  and  fresher  tlian  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
hinit  it  is  Henry  of  Navarre  before  his  beard  became  grey;  there 
is  nUo  a  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  Marguerite  de  France,  in  the 

ftrimc  of  lier  beauty,  but  she  is  so  much  disguised  by  her  toilet  and 
mried  in  her  ruffle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  charms  she  possessed  to  feel  at  all  sure  that  this  doll-like 
fitfur*  iri)uld  ever  have  been  attractive. 
UnbritUc  tJ'Bstrdcs^  who  stands  next  in  order,  and  looks  quite 
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srtfT  and  impmoned  in  her  rich  toilet,  would  not  be  appreciated 
without  l>ie  aid  of  the  short  memoir  which  M.  Niel  lias  afHxcd  to 
c&ch  of  the  portraits,  and  which  is  prepared  with  much  care  and 
erudition. 

Ttte  d«te  of  her  birth  is  not  well  known,  and  consequently  we 

are  ignorant  how  old  she  was  when  she  died,  so  suddenly,  in  the 

nrimc  of  lier  youth  and  beauty.     M.  Niel  imagines  that  she  was 

|buai  somcwbcre  about  1571  or  157*2,  which  would  make  her  about 

B(y-«ight  at  the  time  of  hor  death.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a 

sman  not  famous  for  her  purity  of  conduct,  and  came  of  a  race 

rkable  for  its  gallantries,  and  about  which  little  mention  has 

made. 

Madame  Galiriclle  was  the  6fth    of  six   daughters,  all  whom 

>tcd  ft  sensation  in  the  irorld.     ller  brother  was  the  Marquis  de 

[Ocurrea,  afterwards  Murechal  d'Estrccs.     He  was  a  man  of  much 

enetration  and  shrewdness,  a  gay  fellow,  and  so  clever  and  in- 

Itri^in;;  tliat  he   made  all  the  warriors  and   negotiators  appear 

fUockheads. 

One  of  bcr  sisters  was  Abbessc  de  Maubuisson,  whose  un- 
ridlcd  conduct  rendered  her  sn  celebrated,  Gabricllc  came  be- 
^tmrtn  tfaii  brother  and  sister;  she  appears  not  to  have  possessed 
ao  iRKCli  talent  as  her  brother,  or  to  have  been  quite  so  ill  regu- 
IHKd  as  her  sister  the  abbess;  but  we  must  not  be  too  eager  to 
scnitinize  her  conduct  during  those  early  years  which  preceded 
ber  acquaintance  with  Henry  the  Fourth. 

This  Prifice  saw  her  in  Picardy  about  1591,  at  the  time  he  was 

carrying  on  a  war  in  the  environs  of  Rouen  and  Paris.  He  formed 

Lalmost  n  liule  capital  at  Mantes,  and  from  thence  he  flew  to  Ma- 

|di»Do»eUe   d'Kstrecs    for    diversion,   or  else  induced  her  father 

rto  uke  her  to  Mantes,  but  the    bustle  there  was  a  source  of 

'  snnorance  to  them.     Bellcgarde,  who  had  introduced  Gabrielle  to 

the  Kin:;,  soon  repented  that  he  had  done  so ;  the  jealousy  and 

rivslrj'  of  the  servant  and  master  have  been  tolerably  described 

in  the  history  of  Henry  the  I-'ourth's  amours,  which  was  written 

I  penon  living  at  the  period,  Mademoiselle  Guise,  afterwards 

ide  Conti.  She  has  introduced  some  little  anecdotes,  which 

ladanw  de  la  Fayette  aftenvards  related,  when  writing  Madame'a 

>  amours. 

Henry  the  Fourth's  passion  for  Gabrielle  seems  to  have  gone 
thnmgh  many  different  stages  ;  at  its  commencement  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  rather  a  coarse  nature.  In  order  to  emancipate  M. 
ri'Eatr^ea'  daughter  from  restraint,  the  King  thought  the  best 
thii»^  vas  to  marry  her  to  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  M-  de  Lian- 
r.  ;irt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  promised  to  go  to  her  deliverance 
bctofe  the  end  of  the  wedding  day,  however,  he  did  not  keep  his 
promtsc.  The  poets  of  the  lime  wrote  some  verses  on  tliis  mar- 
rilgeof  obliijalion,  which  were  printed  under  Henry  the  Fourth^s 
tyea,atid  which  are  not  more  ind<:Iicate  than  those  addressed  fifty 
yean  before  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  than  those  which  were  written 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  \n 
•adrarou/i/jff   to  give  a  description   o(  GabrieUe's  scnUmcnXAj 
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these  poets  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  her  the  qualities  of  chas- 
tity and  modesty — words  which,  according  to  their  ideaa,  might  be 
used  without  any  important  meaning  being  attached  to  them.  The 
marriage  was  not  considered  very  binding,  however,  and  the  King, 
as  soon  as  he  could^  endeavoured  to  dissolve  it.  He  recognised 
and  legitimated  the  three  children  tliat  he  had  nuccessively  hj 
Madame  de  Liancourt.  From  this  connection  sprang  the  Ven- 
ddmes,  n  valiant  and  dissolute  race,  of  which  many  members  fol- 
lowed the  original  example  both  in  irregularities  and  deeds  of 
prowess. 

White  Henry  the  Fourth  was  away  from  Paris,  making  war  in 
order  to  recover  his  kingdom,  his  amours  with  Gabrielle  had  not 
become  a  matter  of  state  interest.  At  most  the  King's  faithful 
servants  and  companions  might  occasionally  complain,  not  without 
a  cause,  that  he  prolonged  unnecessarily  these  expeditions  and 
sieges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mistress's  residence,  but  when 
Henry  entered  Paris,  and  became  King  of  his  rights,  all  the 
details  of  his  conduct  began  to  assume  an  air  of  importance, 
and  Madame  de  Liancourt  began  to  occupy  the  Parisians'  at- 
tention. 

The  Bstoile^  which  was  the  echo  of  the  lawyers'  opinions,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  observes, "  that  on  Tuesday,  Se 
tcmber  the  13th,  15D4,  tlic  King  came  secretly  to  Paris,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day  in  his  coach  to  Saint  Gcrmain-en-Laye, 
accompanied  only  by  Madame  de  Liancourt  At  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris,  at  torchlight,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
King  passed  over  tlie  Pont  de  Ndtre  Dame  on  horseback, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the 
nobility."  He  wore  a  smibng  face,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  bear 
tlic  people  sliout  joyfully,  "  God  save  the  King!"  He  had  his  hat 
in  liis  Imnd  continually,  especially  wlien  he  saluted  the  ladies,  who 
were  gazing  from  the  windows.  Madame  de  Liancourt  was  some 
little  distance  before  him,  in  a  magnificent  uncovered  litter  loaded 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  so  brilliant  that  they  quite  paled 
tlie  light  of  the  torches;  she  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  black  satin 
ornamented  witli  white  trimmings.  Tliis  account  shows  us  that 
from  the  time  of  his  entry  into  his  reconquered  capital,  Gabrielle 
was  placed  ou  the  footing  of  a  queen,  and  already  affected  the  urs 
of  royalty. 

For  Gabrielle  to  have  maintained  such  a  position  for  more  than 
four  years  without  any  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  in- 
crease of  favour,  there  must  in  reality  have  been  a  conjugal  in- 
terregnum. Queen  Margaret,  Henry's  first  wife,  was  now  so  only 
in  name.  She  was  banished  to  her  Chateau  d'Uason  in  Auvergne. 
The  sole  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  tn  agree  as  to  the  form 
of  dissolving,  as  amicably  as  possible,  this  ill-assorted  union, 
an  union  which  had  on  both  sides  been  held  in  little  regard. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  therefore  an  acknowledged  widower  for 

this  number  of  years ;  the  public  declaration  was  only  wanting, 

whicii,  since  his  conversion,  could  not  well  be  long  delayed.    From 
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tKit  pUusilik  circumstance  it  was  that  GabricUe  contrived  to 
bold  such  1  position  at  Cuurt ;  &he  filled  up  a  roid  ;  for  few  hare 
imai^lMd  that  she  aspired  in  reality  to  the  dignity  itself.     How- 
crer  she  gradaiilly  gained  greater  favour,  and  the  King  became 
Attached  to  her  both  from  habit  as  well  as  from  years.    She  ad- 
Tanccti  a  step  with  each  new  child  with  which  she  presented  him. 
She  relinquished  the  name  of  Liancourt,  and  became  Marquise  de 
Afonceaux  about  March,  1595  ;  then  in  July,  1596,  she  was  created 
Duclie&se  de  Beaufort  She  was  called  simply  Madame  la  Marquise, 
[in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  mereiiy  Madame  la  Duchease  ; 
I  thus  by^  degrees  she  ascended  to  still  greater  guud  fortune.     The 
[chief  premdcnt  of  the  Fariiament  in  Normandy,  Groulard,  informs 
I  vs,  in  nis  curious  Memoirs,  how  far  she  was  treated  as  a  princess  by 
King,  and  how  she  was  presented  by  him  to  the  most  learned 
jistralcs,  a*  a  person  to  whom  homage  was  due.     **  Thursday, 
be  10th  of  October,  1596,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Monceaux 
i  mmrcd  at  Rouen,  and  lodged  at  Saint-Oucn,  in  the  chamber  be- 
neath the  king's.     Friday,  the  lUh,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
ber,  vid  also  the  Sunday,  after  having  received  the  king  s  com- 
.  mands  to  do  so  from  the  Sieurs  de  Sainte-Marie  du  Mont  and 
|<lc  FeujoeroUes." 

Henry  the  Fourth  went  to  Rouen  to  be  present  at  the  Assembly 

lof  Notables.     It  was  here  that  he  made  the  following  celebrated 

Ibarangue,  which  was  at  once  blunt,  militar}',  and  to  the  purpose: 

I**!  bare  not  summoned  yuu,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  induce  yoa 

rto  approve  of  my  intentions.     I  have  assembled  you  tliat  I  might 

i'teeeire  the  benefit  of  your  counsels  ;  to  give  ear  to  them,  and  to 

I  follow  them;  in  short,  I  desire  to  place  myself  under  your  guid- 

i«noe;  a  desire  which  is  seldom  felt  by  kings,    greybeards,  and 

i  eonqoerors ;  but  the  immense  love  1  bear  my  subjects,"  &c.,  &c. 

He  made  this  harangue  in  the  hall  of  the  house  where  he  took 

np  bis  abode,  and  insisted  upon  having  Madame  la  Marquise's 

opinion>  for  which  purpose  she  concealed  herself  behind  some  ta- 

The  King  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  this  address, 

iio  which  she  replied,  she  had  never  heard  anything  better ;  only 

»be  had  been  very  much  surprised  when  he  talked  of  placing  him- 

cir  under  their  guidance.  "  Venire  saint  gris"  exclaimed  the  King, 

'  very  likely,  but  I  meant  with  my  sword  at  my  side." 

Daring  this  sojourn  at  Rouen,  the  Marquise  gave  birth  to  a 

btCT,  at  the  monastery  of  Saint-Ouen,  and  her  baptism  was 

"  with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  children  of  the  House  of 

f  France. 

The  first  few  years  which  followed  Henry  the  Fourth*s  entry 

into  his  capital,  were  not  as  prosperous  as  might  be  supposed ; 

after  the  bursts  of  joy  for  deliverance,  fears  soon  began  to  be 

I  cxpenenced.     Though  the  civil  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 

rtfae  contest  with  Spain  grew  more  violent  in  the  heart  of  the 

gdom,  nay,  even  in  the  provinces  near  Paris.     Unfortunate 

JOS,  heavy  rains,  and  contagious  diseases,  served  to  increase 

'ibe  already  many  forebodings,  and  to  infect  the  imagination  of  ibe 

f^ople  tn gejieruJ.    The  ballets,  masquerades,  and  banqueU,  v\vw:\\ 


were  given  at  Court,  and  at  which  the  ladies  appeared  coverecT 
with  precious  stones,  in  the  most  extravagant  costumes,  formed  a 
strange   contrast  to  the  surrounding  misery.       To  these  enter- 
tainments   Gabrielle   gave   the    ion;    "On    Saturday*    the    12th 
of  November,  1594,  a   handkerchief  was  displayed   by  an  em- 
broiderer of  I'aris,  which  had  just  been  completed  for  Madame  de 
Liancourt;  she  was  to  wear  this  handkerchief  the  next  day  at 
the  ballet ;  and  was  to  pay  tlie  enormous  sum  uf  nineteen  hundred 
crowns  for  it,  and  ready  money.  The  few  particulars  that  we  gather 
from  the  Estoxle  concerning  Gabrietle^s  dresses  and  ornaments  arc 
not  at  all  exngs;^cratcH  :  an  historical  account  was  published  somo^ 
years  ago  of  an  inventory  of  her  funiiturc  and  of  her  wardrobeJ 
This  inventory  is  still   preserved   amoui;    the    Royal   Archives; 
nothing  can  be  comparable  to  tlie  magni6ccnce,  the  luxury,  the 
retined  extravagance  m  art,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  all  that  sur- 
rounded Gabrielle,  both  as  to  her  furniture,  and  as  to  her  attire. 
When  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  preferred  to  wear  green.     "  On 
Friday,  the  IJlh  of  March,  l.'>95,"  says  iheEstoile,  "there  was  a  ter- 
rifi,c  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  during  which  the  King  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  hunting  with  his  Gabrielle  [lately  created  Mar- 
quise de  Monceaux)  by  his  side.  She  was  mounted  on  horseback  like 
m  man,  dressed  entirely  in  green,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  him 
in  the  same  style."     In  the  inventory  of  Gnhrielle's  wardrobe,  the 
description  of  this  elegant  kind  of  riding-habit  may  he  seen,  wliicli 
gives,  perhaps,  some  notion  of  that  to  which  the  EstoUe  alludes. 
A  hood  and  riding  petticoat  of  violet-coloured  satin,  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  trimmed  here  and  there  with  silver  lace   upon  a 
ground-work  of  green  satin;  the  hood  lined  with  green  gauffred 
satin.  The  aforesaid  riding  petticoat  was  lined  with  violet-coloured 
taffetas;  the  hat  was  also  of  violet-coloured  taffetas,  and  trimmed 
with  silver,  valued  at  two  hundred  crowns. 

At  the  baptism  of  the  Constable's  son,  for  whom  the  King  stood 
godfather  (5th  of  March,  1597),  the  Marquise  was  present,  mag- 
ni&cently  attired  in  a  costume  entirely  green,  and  the  King  amused 
himself  in  arranging  her  head-dress,  telling  her  that  she  had  not 
enough  brilliants  irt  her  hair — she  had  only  twelve,  and  he  said  she 
ought  to  have  had  fifteen. 

We  must  judge  of  the  style  of  Gabriclle's  beauty  by  the  general 
impression  it  created  at  the  time ;  this  will  help  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  her  attractions  in  spite  of  the  stiff  and  cumbrous  dress  in 
which  her  portraits  represent  her.  She  had  a  fair  and  clear  com- 
plexion ;  light  hair  threaded  with  gold,  which  she  wore  turned 
back  in  a  mass  or  else  in  a  fringe  of  short  curls ;  she  had  a  tine 
forehead,  a  delicately-shaped  and  regular  nose,  a  pretty  little  rosy 
smiling  mouth,  and  a  winning  and  tender  expre^^sion  of  counte- 
nance ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  vi\-acity,  and  soft  and  clear.  She  was 
a  thorough  woman  in  all  her  tastes,  in  her  ambition,  and  even  with 
regard  to  her  defects.  She  was  very  agreeable  and  had  very  good 
natural  abilities,  though  she  was  not  at  all  learned,  and  the  only 
book  found  in  her  library  wns  her  prayer-book.  Without  exactly 
occupying  herself  with  politics,  she  had  some  penetration,  itnd. 
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when  her  heart  prompted  her,  her  mind  readily  seized  upon  some 
llnngs. 

One  d«y  (March,  1597)  after  dinner,  the  King  went  to  visit  his 
sster,  Midamc  Catlicriric,  who  wns  ill.  Mndanie  liad  remained  a 
Protesunt,  and  in  order  to  relieve  her  weariness,  therefore,  a  psalm 
wta  chaunted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Calvinists,  The  King,  without  reflecting,  began  to 
•ing  pudma  with  the  others,  but  Gabrielle,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  hiin,  immediately  jwrceived  how  much  mischief  might  be  niauu- 
facturcd  out  of  this  imprudence  by  anymalignant  person,  and  hastily 
pkoed  her  linnd  over  his  mouth,  entreating  him  nut  to  aing  any 
temper,  to  which  solicitation  he  directly  yielded. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Pkris  she  found  great  difficulty  in  the  task,  and  when,  in  the 
height  of  festivity  of  mid  lent,  it  suddenly  became  known  that 
Amieaa  was  surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  great  wns  the  public 
iodigaation.  Henry  the  Fourth,  turnini;  towards  the  Marquise, 
who  was  crying,  said  to  her,  *' My  twloved  mistress,  we  must 
Jay  down  our  arms  here  awhile,  and  just  mount  our  horses  and 
anollicr  war,"  and  he  hurried  away  to  repair  by  resolution 
hndl  ooorage  the  sli^lit  check  which  he  had  sustained.  It  should 
ht  c^Mcrred  llmt  Gabrielle  quitted  Paris  in  her  litter  an  hour 
bcAm*  him,  as  she  did  not  feel  safe  the  moment  the  King  had 
left  the  city,  for  she  was  accused  of  having  turned  the  King's  at- 
tention from  business,  and  of  having  lulled  him  in  pleasure :  the 
tame  aentiments  were  entertained  towards  tier  in  Paris  after  the 
taking  of  A.miens,  as  those  which  were  created  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
after  Hosbach.  Sully  has  spoken  a  great  deal  of  Gabrielle 
hb  Memoirs,  and  hts  remarks  have  been  largely  discussed.  I 
4)0  not  think,  however,  sufficient  justice  has  been  dune  to  him. 
(JJe  haa  been  reproached  far  being  severe  and  unmannerly  in  his 
it  of  her,  though  originallv  he  was  under  obligations  to  her 
hin  advancemeut;  but  admitting  that  he  was  under  these 
ligations,  it  would  certainly  be  very  unreasonable  if  a  man  of 
BDond  sense  and  discrimination  as  Sully  were  compelled  to 
ider  his  opinion  of  a  woman,  in  an  historical  point  of  view> 
he  had  done  him  some  good  offices  altogether  of  a  per- 
nature.  Let  us  form  our  judgment  from  tlie  words  of  the 
il  servant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  without  either  adding  to 
them  or  detracting  anytliing  from  Uiem.  As  lung  as  it  was  only 
a  qacation  as  to  whom  the  King  should  have  about  his  person  as 
a  female  friend,  as  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  contide  his  secrets 
and  his  griefs,  and  from  whom  he  might  receive  gentle  and  farai- 
bar  oonsolation,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Sully  had  no  objection  to 
o^rr.  One  day  when  he  was  escorting  Gabrielle  on  a  journey  to 
join  tlie  King,  a  very  serious  coach  accident  nearly  happened  to 
the  laiiy  on  the  road.  Sully,  who  thought  she  was  dead,  confesses 
that  he  felt  considerable  uneasiness  on  the  King's  account ;  how- 
ever he  inwardly  consoled  hirnself,  and  like  the  old  Gauls,  drily 
fesolred  how  to  act,  saying  to  himself,  "  After  all,  it  is  onl^  tV\Q 
of  a  woman,  aiid  plenty  more  can  be  found,"     \  do  wot 
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quote  this  as  a  very  delicate  or  knightly  sentimentj  but  it  is 
Sully's. 

At  Rcnnes  (1598)  when  the  King  seriously  contemplated  mar- 
rying Gabrielle,  and  wished,  yet  did  not  feel  sufficient  nerve,  to  en- 
ter upon  the  suijjcct  with  Sutiy,  he  one  day  took  courage,  and  in- 
viting the  minister  to  a  strull  in  a  garden,  kept  him  chatting  three 
hours  exactly  by  the  clock.  Of  this  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
politicid  and  witty,  we  have  a  very  amusing  sketch.  Henry  begins 
oy  saying,  "  Let  you  and  I  take  a  turn  or  two  alone,"  at  the  same 
time  putting  his  hand  familiarly  into  his  according  to  his  wont, 
and  passing  his  tingers  through  Sully's  ;  "  1  want  to  discuss  a 
matter  at  length  with  you,  which  1  have  been  on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  you  about,  at  least  four  or  Hve  times,  but  some  trifle 
or  other  has  always  contrived  to  prevent  me  on  these  occasions. 
But  now  1  have  determined  to  carry  out  my  purpose." 

He  does  not,  however,  commence  the  subject  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  during  which  he  talks  of  various  other  alTairs  :  after  which  he 
veers  towards  the  desired  point;  yet,  with  considerable  circum- 
locution, he  mentions  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  which  he  has  had 
to  endure  to  reach  the  throne,  and  to  establish  tranquillity  in  the 
kingdom,  but  all  this,  he  says,  will  lead  to  nothing  solid  or 
durable,  if  he  possess  no  heirs.  But  acknowledging  the  ne- 
cessity for  heirs,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  divorce  with  Queen 
Margaret  is  being  decided  upon  and  brought  about  by  the  Pope, 
what  wife  should  he  take  ? — of  whom  make  choice? 

Henry  the  Fourth  here  jests  according  to  his  custom,  and 
mixes  up  divers  sallies  witli  the  consultation.  '*  My  greatest  mis- 
fortune," he  remarks,  '*  would  be  to  have  an  ugly  wife,  a  spiteful 
and  unamiable  one ;  and  if  I  marry  from  inclination,  in  order  that 
I  may  nut  repent,  I  shall  make  seven  principal  conditions, 
namely,  beauty  of  person,  modest  tenor  of  life,  comjiliant  humour, 
considerable  intelligence,  great  fruitfulness,  noble  extraction,  and 
great  possessions.  But  I  fully  believe,  my  friend,  that  this  woman 
is  dead,  or  perhaps  is  not  yet  born,  or  not  on  the  point  of  bein? 
born ;  and,  therefore,  let  you  and  I  glance  over  the  list  of  girls  and 
women,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  whom  it  may  be  desirable  for 
fine  to  marry." 

Tliis  being  agreed,  he  runs  over  the  list  of  all  the  royal  per- 

iBonages   who   are   disposable    in    marriage;   he  exhausts,   as  we 

[might  say,  the  whole  Gotha  Almanack  of  his  time,  and  he  in- 

fdutgeshere  and  there  in  a  banter,  but  discovers  some  objection  to 

all  that  are  named.     Then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  ladies 

of  his  own  kingdom  ;  he  speaks  of   his  niece  De  Guise,  of  his 

cousin  Dc   Itohan,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin   De  Conti,  but  he 

finds  an  obstacle  to  all  these  alliances,  and  concludes  by  observing, 

*^  but  if  even  all  these  women  were  to  suit  me,  who  could  secure 

to  me  the  three  principal  conditions  which  1  desire,  and  williout 

which  1  will  have  no  wife ;  namely,  that  she  shall  bear  me  sons, 

that  she  shall  have  a  sweet  and  compliant  disposition,  and  wit  and 

intelligence  to  soothe  and  comfort  me  in  my  home  ad'aira,  and  to 

he  ab)e  to  rule  over  my  kingdom  and  manage  my  children  in  case 

anything  should  happen  to  me  before  t\ve7  came  ol  v^" 
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Solly  rn  not  to  be  duped  by  this  drctutous  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  he  lets  the  King  sec  it. 

**  What  am  I  to  understand,  Sire,  bv  all  these  affirmatives  and  ne- 

atires  ?     I  can  only  conclude  one  tiling,  that  you  strongly  desire 
marry,  and   that  you  do  not  find    a  single  woman   on  earth 

■pCed  to  you.  So  completely  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  impjore  Heaven  to  restore  the  youth 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  or  to  bring  to  life  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
MaiifmoiscUe  de  Bourgo^c,  Jeanne  la  FoUe,  Anne  dc  Brctagne, 
and  Marie  Stuart,  all  rich  heiresses,  in  order  t>iat  you  may  make  a 
citoice  ;'*  and  he,  in  his  turn,  began  to  joke  and  banter,  and  pro- 
|»oae>t  as  a  last  resource,  to  have  a  proclamation  made  througliout 
tlw  kifigdom,  that  all  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who  liad 
beautiful  daughters,  who  were  tall  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
fite  years  old,  should  bring  them  to  Paris,  that  the  King  might 
dkoose  from  among  them  the  wife  who  would  l)c  most  agreeable 
to  bim ;  and  he  pursued  this  ludicrous  view  of  the  question  with 
aU  kinds  of  embeUisliments. 

The  King,  however,  still  insisted  on  three  conditions,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  sure  of  them  beforehand,  that  the  wife  in 
question  might  be  beautiful,  that  she  might  be  gentle  and  amiable, 
sod  that  she  miglit  bear  hira  sons.  Sully  still  maintained  on  his 
mde,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  any  woman  ;  that  it  would  be 
prerkmsly  necessary  to  make  some  trial  with  regard  to  these 
mattera.     Henry  at  length  can  contain  himself  no  longer. 

**  And  what  would  yoo  say,  were  I  to  name  one  ?" 

Sully  feigns  astonishment,  and  is  careful  not  to  guess;  he  is  not 
clever  enough  for  that,  he  declares. 

"Oh,  TOO  canning  fish,"  exclaims  the  King,  "but  I  see  well 
eooa^  what  you  mean  by  playing  the  ignorant  and  simpleton;  it  is 
beeiuiKc  yrm  intend  to  make  mc  name  her,  and  I  will  do  so."  And 
accurtiingtj  he  names  his  mistress  Gabrieller  as  evidently  uniting 
those  three  conditions. 

•*  Not  that  I  thought  of  marrying  her,"  said  he,  in  an  embarrassed 
toaCj  endeavouring  to  make  a  half  retreat,  "but  I  only  wanted  to 
knov  what  you  would  say,  if  one  day,  on  my  being  unable  to  find 
notber,  such  a  whim  were  to  come  into  my  head." 

Some  time  after  this  curious  conversation  between  Sully  and 
the  King  at  Rcnnes,  the  baptism  of  one  of  Gabrielle*s  sons  took 
piftoe,  and  they  wished  to  treat  htm  with  the  ceremony  due  to  a 
royal  child,  the  minister,  who  objected  to  a  draft  of  this  nature 
upon  tlie  treasurj-,  exclaimed  aluud,  "  There  is  no  son  of  France  ! " 
and  in  consequence  drew  upon  him  the  mother's  direst  anger. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  has  been  minutely  related,  as  well  as 
Ac  reconciliation  which  Henry  endeavoured  to  effect  between  his 
minister  and  his  mistress,  and  which  only  served  further  to  exas- 
permte  the  latter.  The  language  which,  on  this  occasion,  is  put 
into  liic  mouth  of  Gabricllc,  appears  to  be  quite  natural,  though  not 
of  the  most  refined  description.  These  kind  of  scenes  with  her, 
however,  were  extremely  rare.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
soothe  and  cheer  those  whom  they  love,  and  who  are  the  last  to 
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create  a  quarrel.  Matters  were  in  this  position  wlien  the  King  waST 
taken  seriously  il!,  at  Monccaux,  when  he  rcceiveci  fresh  proofs  of 
her  sincere  attachment  to  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1599 
Gabrielle  was  apparently  nearly  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
qaeen ;  for  she  was  again  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother* 
From  the  moment  her  hopes  of  advancement  began  to  increase, 
she  grew  pnrticularly  courteous  and  uificious  in  attention  to  all,  so 
much  so,  indeed^  that  those  who  were  determined  not  to  like  her 
could  not  dislike  her. 

**  It  is  really  astonishing/*  confesses  the  satirical  D*Aubign6 
himself,  "  how  this  woman,  whose  beauty  had  no  tincture  of  earth 
in  its  character,  has  been  able  lo  live  more  like  a  queen  than  a 
mistress  for  so  many  years  with  so  few  enemies."  It  was  one  of 
Gabrielle*8  extraordinary  charuis,  as  veil  as  really  one  of  her  arts, 
lo  possess  the  power  of  investing  this  equivocal  and  unblushing 
mode  of  life  with  a  kind  of  dignity,  nay,  almost  with  an  air  of 
decency.  She  had,  however,  some  enemies  and  a  few  rivals ;  the 
young  Princess  of  Florence  was  already  the  aubjecl  of  conversa- 
tion. One  day,  in  looking  over  the  portraits  of  the  marriageable 
princesses,  she  said  to  D'Aubigu6,  while  pointing  to  the  likeoeas 
of  this  princess,  "  She  it  is  whom  1  fear."  The  King's  bean  had 
not  been  so  entirely  won  over  as  it  seemed  to  be  ;  indeed,  in 
spito  of  his  well-known  weakness  on  this  head,  he  had  always 
been  known  finally  to  surrender  pleasure  to  business,  for  he  had 
ever  a  principle  of  honour  in  his  composition,  which  might,  at 
the  last  moment,  triumph  over  his  love.  This  is  undoubtedly 
what  Sully  means  when  he  says  to  his  wife,  in  quitting  Paris  lo 
go  lo  Rosny,  in  tloly  Week,  1399,  "The  cord  is  well  strelcfaed, 
and  tlie  game  would  ho  exciting,  provided  the  cord  does  not 
break;'"  but  according  to  his  notion,  the  success  woiUd  not  be  so 
great  as  certain  people  imngined.  The  mind  must  be  singularly 
constituted  that  could  conjure  this  judicious  observation  of  Sully 'a 
into  a  sign  that  he  connived  at  the  supposed  poistming  nf  Gabrielle, 
and  he  might  in  truth  say  wiih  Dreux  du  Radier, "  This  is  a  sus- 
j>icion  worthy  of  punishment." 

The  rest  of  Gabrielle's  hislorj'  is  well  known.  She  left  the 
King  at  Foiitaineblcau  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  perform  her 
devotions  during  Holy  Week ;  and  proceeded  to  the  bouse  of  an 
Italian  financier,  Zamet,  who  lived  near  the  Bastille.  On  Holy 
Tlmrsday,  after  dinner  she  went  to  hear  the  musical  service  of 
Tenebras,  at  the  Petil-Sainte-Antoinc.  She  felt  herself  suddenly 
indisposed  before  the  service  was  over,  and  returned  to  Zamel'si 
as  her  iUne&s  increased,  she  was  anxious  at  once  lo  leave  the 
house,  and  to  bo  taken  to  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Madame 
de  Sourdis,  near  the  Louvre.  She  was  alternately  seized  with 
convulsions  and  wiih  symptom.s  of  apojdexy,  which  in  a  few 
hours  quite  altered  her  appearance.  I'hcy  announced  her  death, 
indeed,  before  she  breathed  her  last :  she  expired  during  the 
Friday  night,  on  the  Olh  or  lOlh  of  ApriJ,  1599. 


&till  acts  of  private  vengeance  rather  than  public  cruelty.  IJut  tho 
praduaU  predetermined  destruction  of  the  young  Dauphin,  vras  l\\G 
deliberate   deed   of  a  nation  acting  through   its  chosen  tc^^^* 
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WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 

ErKKT  heart  capable  of  human  sympathy  grows  sad  on  recalling 
be  sofferiDgs  and  fate  of  the  fair  child  who,  while  life  was  vet  in 
its  earliest  spring,  was  hurled  from  the  summit  of  worldly  hoprs  to 
the  lowest  extremity  of  debasement  and  misery.  This  victim  to 
the  interopeiatc  fury  of  revolution,  has  since,  by  the  hollow 
iBockcry  of  a  political  formula,  been  enrolled  amongst  the  legiti- 
mate Kivereigns  of  the  world,  as  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  King  of 
France  and  Navarre, — the  lineal  representative  of  anunintciTuptcd 
line  of  sixty-six  powerful  mouarcbs.  Hereditary  misfortune  has 
clang  to  the  descendants  of  certain  royal  houses  for  many  suc- 
cecAng  generations.  The  Stuarts  of  ScotlantT  and  England,  the 
Cariorin^tan  dynasty  of  France,  with  tlic  second  line  of  Valois, 
including  their  successors,  the  collateral  branches  of  tlie  house  of 
Boarbon,  have  often  been  quoted  ns  pre-eminent  examples.  His- 
torr  here  presenU  us  with  an  almost  uuvarjiiig  record  of  tra- 
gediesT  invaluable  as  instnictivc  lessons,  although  acutely  pain- 
fi|]  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  Tlie  history  of  the 
foung  Dauphin  is  by  far  the  most  heart-rcn^ng  episode  in  this 
umg  Us&ue  of  calamity.  A  child,  not  actually  assassinated  by  a 
blow,  ineKifal  in  its  conclusive  suddenness,  but  virtually  murdered 
by  ftlow»boiiK£opathic  doses  of  poison,  directed  unceasingly  against 
tbe  tnind  and  body.  The  guillotine,  the  bowl,  or  the  buwstiing, 
would  have  l>een  expedients  of  humanity  compared  to  this  pro- 
tracted torture.  A  thousand  qualifying  circumstances  sustain,  alie- 
nate^ or  dignify,  the  sufferings,  the  imprisonment,  the  execution, 
of  maturity  or  age.  There  is  manly  or  matronly  fortitude,  arising 
from  religious  conviction,  the  innate  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
or  the  firmness  of  moral  courage.  But  the  feeble  innocence,  the 
b«lf-dcv eloped  intellect  of  cliildhood,  has  none  of  these  siiE^Uiining 
fcsonrces.  Like  the  reed  before  the  blast,  it  bends  in  powerless 
snboiiMion.  Our  own  annals  supply  examples  of  barbarism  suf- 
ficiently revolting,  but  tlicy  arose  from  individual  tyranny  or 
jealooBT,  and  can  scarcely  be  stigmatised  as  national  crimes.  Tho 
captivity  and  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  were  prompted  by  the  fears 
of  John;  the  assassination  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  contrived 
by  Qoccn  Isabella,  and  her  paramour  Knger  Mortimer ;  Richard 
the  Sei'ond  fell  under  a  private  conspiracy  ;  the  young  princes, 
■on*  of  Edward  the  Fourth  (if  they  were  murdered  in  the  Tower), 
were  the  rictims  of  their  uuclc  Gloucester;  the  catastrophes  of 
Anne  Bolej-n,  I^dy  Jane  (jrcy,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  however 
|iitiab1e,  were  not  without  some  colouring  of  justification,  and  were 
niU  acts  of  private  vengeance  rather  than  public  cruelty.  Hut  tho 
pirdual,  pTodeLermined  destruction  of  the  young  Dauplun,vfas  i\\e 
de&beratti   deed   of  a  nation  acting  through   its  chosen  Te\uc- 
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the  unhappy  Daupliin  became  silent,  abstracted,  immoveable,  aud 
insensible  to  blows  or  the  affectation  of  tindness.  Tears  would 
roll  involuntarily  down  his  cheeks,  but  he  said  uothing.  His  bead 
Bank  on  his  hands,  and  resting  on  the  table,  ho  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  look  up,  to  evince  emotion,  or  reply  to  any  inlerroga- 
teries,  altliough  accnmpanied  by  threats  and  violence.  Oucc  he 
spolce,  and  if  the  heart  of  Simon  bad  been  less  hard  than  tfao 
nether  millstone,  he  nuist  have  shrunk  from  the  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion. He  was  wont  to  drag  the  wretched  captive  confided  to  his 
charge  out  of  his  bed  on  a  cold  night,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
bufibting  or  kicking  him  away  again.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  the  boy  had  fallen  half  stunned  upon  his  own  miserable 
couch,  and  lay  there  groaning  and  faint  with  pain,  Simon  roared 
out  with  a  savage  laugh,  "  If  these  Vendeans  should  make  you 
king,  Capet,  what  would  you  do  to  me?^'  The  child  thought  of 
his  father's  dying  words,  and  said  without  bcsitaUon,  *'  I  would 
forgive  you."  It  was  impossible  that  huniun  nature  could  much 
longer  endure  this  treatment,  which  had  already  lasted  nearly  two 
years.  The  end  was  at  hand.  A  slight  indication  of  humanity 
appeared  in  the  re-construction  of  what  was  then  denominated  the 
Government  of  France,  and  in  February,  1795,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  Louis  Charles,  as  he  was  now  called,  and 
to  make  a  report  on  his  actual  condition.  Tliey  found  him  seated 
at  a  common  deal  table,  playing  with  iHrty  cards.  They  spoke  to 
bim  kindly, but  be  never  raised  his  head,  and  made  no  reply.  lie 
appeared  to  listen  wiili  attention,  but  no  words  escaped  his  lips. 
Either  he  was  uncoitscious  of  what  they  said,  or  he  remembered  a 
former  interview,  when  other  emissaries  decoyed  him  into  the  sig- 
nature which  he  had  since  learned  was  used  against  bis  mother. 
lie  knew  not  that  she  was  now  beyond  their  vengeance,  but  he 
iutefually  determined  not  to  be  entrapped  a  second  time.  They 
offered  him  playthings,  playfellows,  bonbons,  cakes,  permission  to 
walk  iu  the  gardens,  or  ascend  the  summit  of  the  tower.  They 
then  grew  tired  of  kindness,  and  proceeded  to  menaces.  A\X 
means  were  equally  fruitless.  They  desired  him  to  walk  across  the 
room.  lie  obeyed  without  speaking,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat. 
They  asked  him  to  walk  a  little  longer,  whereupon  he  sat  down, 

f  laced  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  bis  hands, 
t  was  impossible  to  make  anything  of  bim,  ho  was  either  dogged  or 
idiotic,  lie  ate  his  homely  dinner  willioul  remark,  and  when  they 
offered  bim  raisins,  received  and  swallowed  them,  uttering  no  ex- 
pression of  tliauks  or  eonsciousness.  At  this  time,  he  was  covered 
with  tuuiuurs,  and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  consumption. 
IJis  intellect  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  Had  he  even 
survived,  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  meutal  imbecility,  more 
melancholy  than  death  itself.  But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth— his  days 
were  numbered.  At  the  twelfth  hour  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety  ordered  the  celebrated  physician  Dcsault  to  attend  their 
prisoner.  DcsauU  prOTiounced  him  in  e.xtreme  danger,  yet  under- 
took tlie  ease  with  the  confidence  of  success,  iiut  Dcsault  died 
sudden)};  aud  was  succeeded  by  Duiuangia  and  the  surgeon  Pel- 
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letan.    These  declared  that  there  was  do  hope.    Accordingly,  on 

the  i»lh  Jane  1795,  Louis  the   Seventeenth  terminated  his  short 

«nd  midierable  existence.     As  a  matter  of  course  it  was  reported 

that  he  was  poisoned,  which  many  believed,  while  more  maintained 

that  be  bad  escaped,  and  was  still  alive.     But  the  fact  that  he 

died  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  is  too  well 

sulMtantiated  to  admit  of  dispute.     For  some  curious  particulars 

lj«q)ecting  his  last  words,  his  hearing  celestial  music,  aud  fancying 

flbat  atnoDgst  the  angelic  voices  he  could  distinguish  that  of  his 

9Cber,  we  roust  refer  to  the  details  given  by  M.  do  Beauchesne, 

rfao  ftlAtAft  them  on  the  authority  of  parties  present,  by  whom  they 

rere   communicated.      We   sec  no  reasou  to  dispute  ibem,  as 

astanccs  equally  remarkable  have  come  under  our  own  observation, 

lof  the  strange  fancies  which  flit  across  the  minds  of  the  departing, 

fduriug  the  last  struggle  between  lift;  aud  death.     What  is  there  in 

libe  doctrines  of  our  faith  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  the 

^  dying  have  revelations  of  the  other  world,  while  they  are   yet 

I  IioTeriDg  on  the  confines  of  this  ?     Two  days  after  his  decease, 

the  body  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  was   interred  publicly,  n*ith 

{[common   decency,   but   with   no   external   marks   of    respect   or 

refTOce,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Marguerite.   The  grave  was  filled 

-no  mound  marked  its  exact  situation.     The  soil  was  restored 

[to  ibi  funutT  level,  nu  trace  reniaitied  of  the  interment,  and  snhse- 

lf(Qeut  researches  have  hillicito  failed  iu  discovering  the  spot  or 

idcnti/ying  the  remains. 

As  in  the  case  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  other  historical 

I  personages,  whose  death   has  not  been  ascertained    beyond  the 

I  poMibUitv  of  dispute,  many   pseudo-Dauphins   presented   tliem- 

WtWt9  from  lime  to  time,  each  claiming  to  he  the  let^itimate  repre- 

seiitJtcirr  of  ilie  house  of  Bourbon.     Of  lliese,  the  most  plausible 

1  »er«*,  Hervagault,  Bruneau,  and  Neundorf,wcll  known  in  England 

\9A  the  "  Duke  of  Normandy."    These  three  obtained  anient  par- 

tizaus  and  snppoitcrs,  and   produced  much   annoyance  to  the 

Ducbesft  of  Aogouleme  and  her  family.     But  they  were  all  gross 

cltunsy  impostors,  their  tales  so  incoherently  arranged  and 

rolring  such  palpable  eouliadictions,  that  it  appears  extraor- 

how  any  persons,  excvptiug  ouly   very   enthusiastic    old 

|)idM«,  could  have  been  misled  by  them  for  a  moment.     The  case 

of  Pcrkin  Warbeck  was  of  a  much  superior  order.     If  not  the  real 

lJ)iikc  uf  York  (which  many  suppose  he  was),  he  almost  deserved 

llo  be  so  from  the  consistent  ingenuity  of  the  assumption. 

The  biographical  works  we  have  named  above  are  valuable 
contributions,  and  sale  evidences  to  quote  or  refer  to,  on  ail 
mxuen  connected  with  the  conduct,  treatment,  and  fate  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France,  But  for  an  ample  and  impartial  record 
of  the  Knmch  Revolution  in  all  its  j)tmscs,  the  History  of  Mons. 
Thiers  holds  the  leading  position,  and  will  continue  tn  be  read 
and  relied  on  by  present  and  future  generations,  as  the  standard 
autbority ;  aud  one  in  which  the  author's  clear  intellect,  and  earnest 
desire  of  representing  truth,  havo  kept  him  free  from  llie  blinding 
iafltioncos  of  prejudice,  political  bias,  or  national  parviaVtly. 


satling^*  of  B  new  piece  to  the  performers  who  are  t4i 
%  nervons  opCTBtioii  for  a  yuuiig  or  inexperienced  dra- 
:  it  a  first  performance  without  any  stn«c  aids.     All  the 

which  a  lighted  thentre,  masic,  applnnse,  norehy  of 
g  to  his  support,  are  wanting ;  nnd  nil  hii  owa  share  in 
niids  out  iu  uakcd  isolation.  A  somewhat  cheerless  and 
m,  a  group  of  keen,  but — until  he  has  earned  his  spurs 
oathisitig  auditors,  and,  if  he  read  bis  own  piece,  the  hi- 
nd of  bis  own  voice,  are  adjuucts  not  likely  to  mise  an 
orage.  It  reqnircs  mnch  e?(perience  nnd  man j  successes 
m  to  look  with  perfect  composure  upon  all  this,  to  re- 
al the  play  is  the  result  of  his  own  calm  and  weU-coa- 
isnre,  that  be  sees  the  drama  as  a  whole,  whereas  the 
t  in  parts  only,  those  parts  being  their  own,  so  far  as 
eutiPrthem  (for  the  characters  arc  not  distributed  until 
g  is  orer),  and  that  their  judgment  upon  those  part^ 

by  influences  which  are  natural  cnongh,  bnt  which 
he  valne  of  the  opinion.  When  he  bas  attained  this 
,  a  rending  becomes  a  very  agreeable  process,  for  by  that 
»crformers  have  acquired  a  faith  iu  bis  dramatic  skill, 
capacity  for  suiting  them  with  characters,  and  tlicy  are 
)  laugh  at  his  wit,  or  to  applaud  his  more  effective  pns- 
jchimation.  Yet,  ereri  then,  he  learns  to  distnist  the 
tre  approbation  of  the  green-room.  The  allusion,  the 
that  calls  ont  the  unanimous  ahonl  of  the  company,  often 
pen  the  aitdience,  less  trained,  as  a  body,  to  appreciate 
ess  o!'  nn  expression,  while  n  careless  qnibble,  or  a  eom- 

rctort,  which  the  green-room  passes  over  in  deserved 
II  frequently  convulse  the  public  from  pit  to  gnllciT'. 
r  most  make  up  his  mind  that  he  knows  nothing  further 
its  of  his  play,  after  the  reading,  tlinn  he  knew  before, 
nd  real  advantage  of  a  good  reading  before  intelligent 
!he  chance  it  affords  them  of  detecting  any  accidental 
id  plagiarism  from  other  dmrajis  (in  which  they  are 
f  acnte),  nxtd  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  to  the 
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ftnthoc  to  purge  liiaiseir  of  the  oSience  br  removing  the  panane 
biloqi  pattwg  hmself  upon  the  couukiT-.  Wc  arc  iaformed  that, 
JB  haffWr  Ai^  (tkuae  wiiich  stulid,  baid-hesdcd  men,  when  they 
h«ry— in>limd  any  modera  talent,  tell  you  with  a  pitying  smiley 
tiait  yon  ougkt  to  bare  kcd),  the  reading  was  «  nuiiiaturc  perform- 
aaac^  »  aniraUy  was  it  managed;  and  that  each  actor  went  nway 
with  m  xaaBtel  nodcl  a£  the  character  be  was  to  take.  Aad  one  is 
rather  induced  to  believe  thia,  Sot  the  mass  of  the  "  standard"  cha< 
netan  of  the  dnma,  and  the  traditional  mode  of  playiag  theiOj 
art  eerimkf  not  neb  oa  would  occur  naturally  to  nu  arti-st.  but 
arr  rather  qunut  vUtus  vhidi  ho  must  bare  been  taught  to  uo- 
body.  But,  aa  what  bai  been  lost  in  indindoality  has  been  gained 
in  nature,  we  will  not  complain  that  au  actor  is  doiv  obliged  to 
lead  hia  part  before  be  can  complete  his  conception  of  it. 

Catiyoa  vaa  tint  at  thu  theatre,  diatanciug  Mr.  Phosphor  and  all 
tkc  pcrfboDcra.  But  they  gathered  by  degrees,  and  Bernard  pri- 
vately coofcaaed  to  n  sort  of  mortiticittion  of  his  liternry  vanity, 
vbcH  be  found  tiiat  the  little  groups  into  nhich  the  corps  clua- 
kaed,  vbiie  awaiting  upon  the  stage  the  summons  to  tlic  grccn- 
were  not  occu[ae<l  iu  discusaiug  the  probable  merits  or 
of  Uie  new  drama,  but  upon  such  topics  as  interest 
cfther  people  than  actors.  Mr.  Wi^sby  was  tull  of  talk  about  his' 
fliw^  opeciafly  aomc  fuvourite  ruota  which  he  was  always  dig- 
ging tm  aad  vrappiug  in  the  bUukets  of  his  bed,  to  Mrs.  WigsUy's 
pnt  aHeooiageiBent.  ^lias  Fbibbington  had  a  tale  about  a  cab- 
driver,  who  oTcrchnrgcd  her  eightpeucc  to  Chclscn,  and  Mrs. 
BoddW,  who  was  tmderstood  to  dittpLay  some  little  occnsionnl  want 
•^(•Ritiaint  in  the  social  circle,  delivered  n  curious  dctiul  of 
llMaifc  iildi  remedies  she  employed  for  the  lumbago,  to 
%  habit  she  liad  of  sitting  on  the  stairs,  when  convivial, 
adorad  her  subject.  And  the  benevolent  Gri^,  the  Animal's 
Kriend,  came  late,  but  in  high  glee,  having  seat  an  unlucky  drover 
the  tread-miU  for  twintinc  a  calfs  taU  to  make  it  descend 
&  tctrifted  old  lady's  Batli  chair,  into  which  it  liad  leaped 
.  dn  KcBaiagton  road. 

Mre  maa,  however,  a  gcneval  impreaaion  among  the  actors, 
liat  Cariyou,  whose  name  Mr.  Fhu»phor  had  casually  mentioned 
I  one  or  two  of  them,  was  a  nou-existent  person,  and  that  the 
tvte  naBa^er,  or,  aa  they  termed  him,   "  dudger  Fom/'  had 
the  name  upon  some  nobo<ly,  for  purposes  to  be  afterwards 
manifest.     lie  had  been  convicted  on  previotm  occasions  of 
jauuounced  unUicky  pieces  as  by  persons  who  had  never  hccu 
.  of  before,  or  ai'terwarda,  but  if  tbc  dramas  proved  successful, 
Phoaphor,  qae«tioued  as  to  the  authorship,  voidd  put  on  a 
^look  of  imitntioD-Qipodesty,  which  implic<l  that  "alone  he  did  it." 
If  the  play  failed*  he  never  looked  in  this  way,  but  had  a  liction 
■iixMit  the  uathor's  being  detained  with  a  broken  leg  at 

But  the  mmmona  came,  the  performers  took  their  stations  in 
I  green-roooa^  around  the  manager's  table,  Mr.  Wig^bv  get- 
ting behind  Mr.  Phoephor,  in  order,  at  convenient  mtem&A,  to 
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make  facea  at  Miss  Ford,  and  cause  the  lady  to  langK  in  the 
BTOug  place.  Mr.  Phosphor  presented  Mr.  Carlyon  to  the  circle, 
»5  the  author  of  the  new  play,  and  Mr.  Grig,  with  great  respect, 
"begged  leave  to  touch  that  young  geiitlemar,  which,  having  done, 
Grig  solemnly  assured  the  other  actors  that  it  was  "  all  right," 
that  there  really  waa  suchaperson  as  Mr.  Carlyon.  This  joke  Ber- 
nard did  not  understand,  but  Phosphor,  who  did  perfectly,  ghuxied 
a  remarkable  smile,  between  amnsemont  and  rage. 

Mr.  Phosphor,  having  again  offered  Carlyun  the  reading  of  his 
play,  which  Bernard  declined,  witli  a  complimentary  speech, 
lOOXnmenced  by  naming  the  characters.  This  done,  Mr.  Grig 
Tose,  and,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  begged  to  say  one  word.  He 
vas  grieved  to  have  to  do  so,  but  every  one  would  sec  that  he  did  it 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — much  more.  He  said  that  it  was 
so  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  an  author  of  a  drama,  and  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  a  performer  should  pay  every  possible  attention  to 
the  stnicturc  and  dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  order  to  comprehend  its 
bearing,  and  to  acquire  a  due  perception  of  its  meaning,  that  he 
would  express  a  most  fervent,  but  most  'umble  hope,  that  Mrs. 
Boddic  might  be  cautioned  to  leave  ofl'  thinking  of  that  Spanish 
onion  in  her  bedroom  cupboard,  nud  to  haten  to  what  was  going 
"  to  be  read. 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Grig?"  said  Phosphor,  indig- 
nantly, as  everybody  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  've  done  my  'umhle  duty  to  the  theatre,"  said  Mr.  Grig. 
»'  Go  on." 

The  play  was  read,  and  the  frequency  of  the  smart  and  bril- 
liant repartees,  and  a  certain  freshness  of  tone  and  treatment, 
pleased  the  audience,  and  a  scries  of  approving  murmurs  came, 
Tery  agreeably,  upon  Carlyon's  ear.  A  general  clapping  of 
hands  greeted  the  close,  and  Bernard,  although  lie  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  felt  as  if  he  were  out  of  breath. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,"  said  Grig,  "  very  nice." 

"  Very  smart,"  said  M'igsby.  "  One  or  two  things  that  we 
have  heard  before,  but  gentlemen  who  read  much  can^t  help  that. 
The  joke  about  the  doeskin  glove  is  in  the  Forged  Tunipike 
Ticket." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that  piece,"  said  Carlyon. 

"  No,  it  was  never  played  in  London,"  said  Wigsby,  "  but 
anybody  who  knew  the  Norwich  circuit  will  remember  it,  ch, 
Grig?" 

«  Rather,"  said  Grig. 

"  We  "11  strike  it  out,  of  course,"  said  Carlyon. 

"We*ll  do  uo  such  thing,"  said  Grig,  "if  yon  please.  I  shall 
give  it  as  bold  as  brass  j  the  public  has  not  been  the  Norwich 
circuit." 

"  The  aitnatiou  in  the  grccn-housc  you  borrowed  from  poor 
Charley  Williftras's  farce*— ^Ticre '*  My  Horseradish?  of  course," 
said  Mrs,  Hoddlc. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling.  "  This  is  the  first  time 
J  ever  heard  either  of  the  author  or  the  farce." 


*  Ah  1  perh»p»  you  've  seen  it  under  another  name,"  replied  the 
Udy*  "  I'  '"  played  in  the  coimtrVj  and  the  title  clianged  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  It  was  called  Jf  here's  my  Norfolk  Biffin?  in  one 
•j^Ob— 'Where '»  my  Bath  Lozenges?  in  anotlier,  and  Whereas  my 
^paom  Salh?  at  a  third.  I  have  played  in  it  under  nil  those 
mTf*,  mud  also  during  an  election  time  in  the  cast  of  England^ 
wbeOf  to  annoy  an  influential  nobleman,  it  was  called  IVlierc^s  my 
PimcJk  t/  Curry  Poujder  ?  " 

"Bat  U  the  unintentional  pla^arism  so  bare-fnccd?"  said 
Bernard,  turning  to  PLosphor  :  *'  I  must — " 

"  No  yon  muRtn*t,"  said  Phosphor.  "  It 's  all  right — if  people 
dteed  until  they  got  eomcthing  uuhUe  anything  that  can  be 
nmembcred,  ve  should  never  have  a  plai?  at  all.  There's  no 
plipBRnn,  but  there's  a  green^house  in  Mrs.  Boddlc'a  farco,  and 
»  graeD-hoBK)  in  your  comedy  ;  I  suppose  two  people  can  think  of 
%  pecn-hoase,  Mrs.  Boddle?"  said  the  manager,  getting  into  a 

"  I  didn't  ny  they  couldn't,"  said  the  old  actress.  "  I  only 
iied  the  likeness/' 

"  There  are  many  likenesses  which  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
It,"  retorted  Sir.  Phosplior,  looking  insolently  at  Mrs.  Bod- 
dlc,  whose  histor}^  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  had  been  a 
httle  notorious. 

"  That  *s  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  ofTended  at  the  inuendo,  and 
miag  to  depart.  "  I  have  hcanl  people  say  that  some  people 
look«l  very  mnch  like  gentlemen,  but  1  can't  say  1  ever  remarked 
it  myi«lf."  And,  taking  up  the  manuscript  which  Phosphor  had 
throvn  to  her,  she  went  out. 

"  Kitremely  mischievous  person  in  a  theatre,  that,"  said  Mr. 
Pbovpbor,  in  self-justification,  the  fact  being,  that  Mrs.  Boddle 
was  cne  of  the  most  harmless  old  sinners  who  ever  forgot  all  tho 
OToTi  of  her  youth  in  favour  of  nearly  the  only  one  age  cares 
about — one  to  which  wc  have  delicately  alluded. 

*■  When  do  we  do  this?"  asked  Grig. 

•'  >■  "'  said  the  manager. 

"  i  .1,  or  three  necks?"  said  Grig. 

"^iext  .Vlonday  of  all,"  returned  Phosphor. 

"With  a  pleasing  variety  of  hooks,  over  any  number  of  sinister 
ihoildcn,  and  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?"  observed  Mr. 
Wlpliy,  vagnely,  as  he  went  off  to  hia  roots  in  the  blanket.  He 
va»  Mippotcd  to  imply  doubt. 

"Xaiy  old  humbug!"  said  Phosphor,  looking  after  him.  *' He 
tidttks  <H  nothing  but  his  blessed  cow-cabbages." 

"  But  Monday — honour,"  said  Grig,  "  because  1  want  to  be  off 
to  BriiEhton." 

"Well,  be  off  to  brighten,  it's  time  you  should,"  said  the 
aamgcr»  facetiously,  "  for  you  are  deuced  dull  now.  But  we  play 
tin  on  Monday,  mind." 

"  111  never  forgive  you  if  we  don't,"  said  Grig,  nodding  to  the 
athor,  and  departing. 

"  1  ahail  he  sure  to  break  my  be&rt  about  that,"  said  Phosp^vOT, 
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ipitefttUji  tKe  moment  ^Ir.  Gii«;  had  discppnired.  "  Brig)iton, 
indeed  !  I  remember  when  he  was  |;lad  to  get  &  bol»Uy  once  a 
veek  to  Graveaend^  aod  eat  ahrimps,"  contmued  Phosphor,  not 

cbooeing  to  see  anything  to  the  actor's  credit  in  the  fact  that  his 
talents  bad  mnde  him  iudcpeudeut. 

"  How  do  you  wish  mc  to  di-esa  I^ady  St.KoUox,  Mr.  Carlyon?" 
itod  Miss  Fordj  coming  up  witii  her  prettiest  smile. 

"Dress?"  said  the  surprised  author,  for  this  was  an  inqniij  he 
liad  not  anticipated.  It  was  the  first  time  a  pretty  girl  had  come 
up  to  him  requesting  him  to  dii'cct  her  toilette,  and  speaking  ns 
submisBivolj  as  if  she  hnd  the  slightest  intention  of  following  his 
dictation.  "  O — I^y  SL  BuUux  is  a  leader  uf  ^hiouable  socit^j 
— I  am  sure  I  need  say  no  more  to  Mis*  Fwd,** 

"  I  was  ihinkiug,"  said  Anna,  "  of — "  and  she  plunged  into  a 
plcaaiog  mtlangt,  in  i^hick  she  blended  vith  great  fluency  a 
variety  of  choice  terms  from  the  rocahulary  of  the  French  mil- 
liner, to  the  utter  confusion  and  rout  of  her  auditor,  to  whom  she 
finished  by  saying,  "Do  you  think  thatviildo  for  the  first  dressV" 

''Adrairn!)ly,  1  should  tliiiik,"  said  Carlyoa,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  remember  somcthiug  of  this  description,  in  ordt^  to  ask 
some  feminine  acquaintance  whitt  it  meant. 

"  The  second  is  an  cvetiipg  dress — a  ball  dress,  I  suppose,"*  said 
Anna,  "  and  tliat  cannot  be  too  handsome." 

"  Nothiog  can  bu  too  handsome  fur  Miss  Ford,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
lyon, who  speedily  saw  that  he  was  assisting  at  a  farce.  And  MiM 
Furd  tripi>ed  ofi*  with  a  very  gracious  and  comprehcnsire  bow,  (as 
graciously  returned  by  the  manager,)  and  descended  to  the  neat 
brougham  which  awaited  her  at  the  vcr}'  stage  door  to  which  a  few 
months  ago,  the  night  must  have  been  very  bad  when  sherentured 
to  summon  a  hack  cab. 

''Get  in  another  ctiauge  of  dress  for  her,  if  you  like,"  said  the 
manager  to  Bernard.     *'  She  likes  dress." 

''Arc  not  such  things  expensive?*'  said  Carlyon. 

"  We  dou*t  mind  it  in  some  cases,"  replied  Pho8ph<n>,  with  a  pe- 
culiar smile.  "  Now,  Hiss  Ponsonby,  what's  the  dreadful  matter 
with  you?" 

"  I  have  been  to  the  wardrobe,  sir,"  said  the  girl  timidly. 

"Well,  1  hope  the  wardrobe's  quite  well,  and  all  the. sweet  little 
drawers  also,  not  forgetting  the  prettr  pegs.  Did  you  come  to  tell 
me  that?" 

"  No,  air,"  said  the  girl,  upon  whose  careworn  face  the  manager's 
jocularity  awoke  no  smile.     "  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 

earnestly, "  I  have  had  so  mauy  new  dresses  to  find  latxdy — 

and  there  is  a  cotton  velrec  body  there  which  is  quite  useless  now, 
l)ut  to  which  I  could  put  skirts,  wliich  would  do  quite  well  tor  this 
part,  and  it  would  save  me  money  which,  since  my  mother's  illness, 
I  can  hardly  sipare — and,  of  course,  sir,  if  you  chose,  tlie  skirts 
should  belong  to  the  theatre  afterwards." 

"You  both  surprise  and  shock  me.  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  your  at- 
tempt to  defraud  the  establishment  which  remunerates  you.  You 
undertook  to  fmd  your  own  dresses,  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  do 
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thnt,  give  notice  and  leave  us.  *No  lady  but  youraelf  seeks  to  break 
her  engagement.  ^liss  Ford's  two  dresses  in  this  very  piece  will 
eoft  at  WMt  twenty  pounds,  and  yet  I  Lave  not  heard  her  com- 
plain." 

TbcpcK^girllookedupiandflnslied  crimson,  but  .she  did  not  dare 
to  say  vbat  came  to  her  lips.  She  only  turned  away,  and  lingered 
for  tone  time  in  the  dark  lobby,  considering  what  next  article  of 
dftai  lihe  otmM  best  spare  to  the  pawnbroker.  It  must  be  the 
aoliUiy  black  silk  dress — after  all  she  only  wore  it  when  she  went 
to  lea  mt  a  friend's — she  had  very  few  fnends — and  seldom  went  to 
■ee  tbcm — what  did  it  mnttnr?  So  she  went  home,  and  began  to 
brosb  atid  carcfnlly  rc-fold  the  black  silk  dress,  for  the  pa%Tnbrokcr, 
jvt  B>  Min  Ford,  and  a  noble  friend  upon  whose  judgment 
die  coold  rdj,  were  entering  Swan  and  Edgar's. 

"  Jmt  like  tbcm  all,  trying  to  swindle  you,  if  they  can,"  said 
Mr.  Phoapbar.     "  Now  Baby  Waring,  yon  come  here." 

A  Tery  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a  demure  look,  but  with  a 
month  ao  rich  and  rosy  that  it  contradicted  the  downcast  eye, 
advanced  at  this  appeal. 

*  Baby  Warhig,"  said  the  manager,  "  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Cariyon." 

Bematil  thought  that  a  pleasanter  face  Lad  seldom  been  turned 
1^  with  a  half-modest.,  hnlf-wiokcd  sraile,  to  meet  his  look,  and 
tibit  a  warmer  ur  softer  little  hand  bud  seldom  been  placed  in  his 

VWB. 

"  Baby  "Waring,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor — while  Bernard  retained 
the  hand — "listen  to  me.  At  Mr.  Carlyon's  express  and  urgent 
denre,  1  have  allotted  to  yon  the  most  splendid,  the  most  cffectiTe, 
and  the  menl  magnificent  part  that  ever  ^Yas  written  for  n  young 
lady  ID  thii  world,  whatever  she  may  get  in  the  next.  Here  it  is, 
the  Amrora  Trevor,  If  yon  play  it  to  his  satisfaction,  perhaps, 
■iMBe  day,  be  nay  write  you  another.  Bnt  if  you  do  not,  and  Ukc- 
viie  to  mine,  I  declare  to  heaven  that  not  only  shall  you  never 
lycak  aoothcr  line  on  my  stage,  but  yon  sliall  go  on  for  attend- 
aats  in  procesaious,  cliamhcrmaids  in  pantomimes,  and  the  back 
law  tn  the  ballet  every  night  until  your  time  is  up.  Remember, 
Toa  mn  engaged  to  me  for  everything.     Do  you  hear  y'* 

The  Baby  looked  in  no  wise  terrified,  but  replied,  with  a  charm* 

mg  aantef 

"  I  hope  Mr.  CarTvon  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  take  a  little  paina 
with  me,  and  hear  tne  sny  my  words." 

"That  yoQ  mast  arrange  with  Mr.  Carlyon.  I  dare  say  he  will 
da  aajthjag  in  reason." 

There  wan  no  particular  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Carlyon, 
baiiag  given  a  glance  which  assured  him  that  Babj  was  very  neatly 
di  eased,  should  a^k  her  which  way  nhc  w&a  going  to  walk,  or,  as 
the  aftertioon  was  briglit,  shonid  suggest  to  her  to  walk  down 
Begeot  Street.  Bccauiic  he  could  not  well  hear  her  say  her  words 
Ihere.  Bnt  Baby^s  fikoe  waa  as  pretty  a  one  as  they  saw  in  all  that 
tanbkr,  almost  as  pretty  as  one  that  be  did  not  sec,  bnt  which, 
ia  the  corner  of  a  cmriagCj  turned  pule  as  Lilian  pasaed  Vitn. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


A   D&OOHTKR   II   CLAIHED, 


But  where  was  Angela  Livingstone,  expressly  engaged  for  the 
part  of  Aurora  Trevort  thus  transferred  to  Baby  Waring  J  That 
very  natural  question  has  now  to  be  answered. 

She  came  to  tlie  theatre,  signed  her  engagement,  and  was  duly 
"called"  to  the  reading  of  Carlyon's  play.  But  another  call  was 
made  before  the  latter  event.  Mr.  Phosphor  was  closeted  with 
Bernard,  discussing  certain  alterations  in  the  comedy  (he  sug- 
gested tliem  with  a  freedom  of  treatment  bv  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  writer,  who  discontentedly  saw  his  dialogue  scored  out  by 
the  foot,  under  the  pretext  of  making  the  piece  act  "  closer "), 
when  a  card  came  up.  Phosphor  turned  to  Bernard,  and  said, 
deferentially, 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  allow  this  person  to  interrupt  us  ?  It 
is  not  his  rank,  or  wealth,  of  course,  that  weighs  with  me  for  a 
single  second,  but  it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
if  1  sec  him.  Still,  if  you  object  to  it,  my  doors  are  hermetically 
sealed  against  him  until  we  have  done.  He  may  be  a  lord,  but 
*a  n)an*s  a  man  for  a'  that.' "  And  Mr.  Phosphor  sat  immovably, 
watching  the  reply,  as  if  uncertain  wiiat  it  would  be,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  guided  by  Carlyon's  sentence.  The  manager  bowed 
gratefully  as  the  author's  assent  was  given,  and  the  next  moment 
admitted  the  E»rl  of  Uoukbury,  wlio  had,  according  to  his 
manner,  walked  over  everybody  and  everj'thing,  and  by  sheer 
loftiness  of  bearing  compelled  the  daunted  officials  to  conduct 
him,  unbidden,  to  the  presence  chamber. 

"  Ilow  d'ye  do,  Phosphor,  old  fellow?"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
good-humoured  familiarity  which  had  as  much  contempt  as  cour- 
tesy in  it,  and  which  Phosphor  perfectly  well  understood,  though 
affecting  to  be  greatly  gratiBed  at  the  Earrs  condescension. 
"And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  added,  his  manner  making 
his  much  less  famiUar  greeting  far  more  cordial.  "  1  am  disturb- 
ing a  plot,  I  fear." 

'*Mr.  Phosphor  has  just  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  ray 
Lord,"  said  Bernard,  puinting  to  his  manuscript ;  "  he  denies  the 
[existence  of  any  plot  at  all  in  what  we  are  revising." 

"Don't  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  what  he  says,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury,  seating  himself.  "  None  of  these  theatrical  people 
know  anything  about  the  drama,  and  they  are  all  as  bigoted  as 
the  very  deuce.  I  myself  invented  the  last  scene  of  a  ballet 
once,  and  produced  a  mechanical  effect  which  the  whole  Opera- 
house  management  had  solemnly  declared  was  utterlv  impos- 
Bible." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Phosphor,  humbly,  "  that  I  must  not  remind 
your  Lordship  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  feat  was 
accoa3p)iifhcd" 
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"  Vc4,  you  may,"  s&id  the  Earl.  "  You  mean  that,  as  I  said  it 
could  t>e  done,  and  as  everybody  else  said  it  could  nutj  I  did  it 
Kt  my  own  expense." 

^iVo  hundred  pounds  I  think  that  experiment  cost  vour 
Lordifaip.'' 

"  Quite  tliat,"  said  the  Earl.  '*  But  it  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  for  the  season.  Do  you  remember  Madame  Aglaia,  as  she 
came  gliding  up  through  the  silver  lilies  ?" 

Htosnhor  remembered  that,  and  also  that  Lord  Rookhury, 
having  betted  five  hundred  pounds  witl»  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
I  and  silly  friend  of  Madame  Aglain  that  the  thing  couhi  be  done, 
could  very  well  afford  to  lay  out  two  hundred  to  get  one  of  his 
[deftriy  beloved  "pulls;"  the  rather,  too,  that  his  Lordship  had 
pdbpoted  the  machinist's  bills,  and  starved  him  into  taking  utf  a 
I  third  of  it.     But  Phosphor  did  not  mention  this. 

••  l*m  afraid  I  shall  be  unwelcome  to  botli  of  you,  when  you 
know  what  I've  come  about,"  said  the  Earl.  *■'  Phosphor's  feel- 
ings I  don^t  much  care  for,  because  I  can  make  things  pleasant 
for  him,  hut  to  you,  Bernard,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  How- 
ever, duty  knows  but  one  course." 

Carlyun  looked  doubly  curious  when  Lord  Rookbury  mentioned 
duty,  and  wondered  what  could  have  put  such  a  word  into   his 

''At  leaaty"  continued  his  lordship,  ''if  I  am  right  in  sup- 
I  tannic  that  yon,  Mr.  Caxlyon,  arc  going  to  bring  out  a  piece 

••  Mr.  Carlyon  has  favoured  me  with  b  very  charming  piece," 
aid  the  manager,  "  into  which  we  have  thrown  all  our  best 
people,  intending  to  make  a  great  hit  with  it." 

*•  It  will  he  one,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Mr.  Carlyon— I  say  it  to 
his  fooe— is  a  man  to  succeed,  and  you  are  very  lucky  in  obtaining 
htc  aid — very  lucky.  Secure  him,  on  his  own  terms,  Master 
Phosphor,  for  you  won't  get  such  a  catch  every  day." 

*•  iour  Lordship's  opinion  is  my  own,"  said  Phosphor. 

■•  It  used  to  be,  in  old  times,  eh  ?"  said  the  Earl,  witli  a  signifi- 
ont  look,  *'  and  I  do  not  imagine  you  have  grown  any  wiser. 
Bot  have  you  included  among  your  performers  a  Miss  Living- 

ftOM?" 

"*  That  young  lady  has  just  joined  us,  and  we  propose  to  en- 
trast  to  her  the  leading  part  in  our  comedy." 

*  la  she  in  the  theatre  ?" 

"  I  have  some  idea  that  she  is  in  the  wardrobe,"  said  Mr. 
Ftioaphor.  '•  We  have  so  little  time  to  lose  that  1  desired  her  to 
see  about  her  dresses  at  once,  and — does  vuur  lordship  wish  to 
know  her  ?" 

"  Please." 

Tlie  manager  pressed  his  pedal,  and  orders  were  given  to  scour 
the  theatre  in  search  of  Miss  1>ivingstone. 

"  1  'U  tell  you  why  I  want  her,"  said  the  Earl.  "  There  is  no 
need  of  mystification  and  so  forth  with  you,  Phosphor,  because — 
in  fact  you  have  known  me  a  long  time — nor  with  you>  CmV^qtv, 
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because  you  are  a  man  of  the  world  and  my  frietML     I  am  going 
to  take  hpr  away  from  you." 

"  Is  that  absolutely  necessary,  ray  Lord,"  taid  Phosphor, 
in  a  tiMie  that  offended  Lord  Rookoury*  thongfi  it  was  most 
respectful,  and  only  appended,  to  the  manager's  concurrence  in  anv 
plan  of  his  Lordship's,  a  suggestion  that  the  theatre  need  not  lose 
Miss  Livingstone's  services. 

"Yes,  sir/'  said  the  Earl,  snapping  at  him,  viciously;  "  for  a 
reason,  if  I  am  bound  to  gire  it,  which  I  suppose  you  wijl  ouu- 
desoend  to  think  a  good  one.    The  young  lady  is  my  daug;hter.'^ 

Carlyun  atared,  being  really  surprised.  This  was  natural,  and 
therefore  he  deserves  no  credit  for  it.  But  I^otphor,  who  was 
suqirised  ai  uathing  Lord  Ruc»kbur)'  could  say — perhaps  from  old 
recollections — and  -B-ho,  moreover,  did  not  place  the  slightest  cre- 
dence in  the  assertion,  merited  great  praise  for  the  ma^ificent 
and  artistic  look  of  mingled  astonighmcnt  and  pleasure  which  he 
instantly  put  on.  The  sight  of  so  good  a  ptcoe  of  acting  brought 
•  back  Lord  Ruukbury's  good  temper,  and  he  added  in  a  much 
more  courteous  manner, 

"  Yes,  so  it  appears.  It  is  one  of  those  cases — I  speak,  as  I 
said,  to  men  of  the  world — which  will  occur,  and  in  which  one's 
only  course  is  to  make  reparation  as  soon  a.s  possible.  I  had  lost 
sight  of  her,  to  my  unspeakable  annoyance,  but  having  cUsoo- 
vered  her  by  an  accident,  I  am  eager  to  offer  amends  for  past 
neglect." 

Air.  Phosphor  gradually  permitted  his  astonishment  to  subside 
from  his  face  like  a  dissolving  view,  and  to  leave  nothing  but 
pleasure,  which  he  next  deemed  it  expedient  to  dash  with  a  trifle 
of  sentiment,  so  he  set  his  eyes  twinkling,  and  affected  to  stifle  a 
L light  sob.  He  then  got  up  to  offer  Lord  Rookbury  his  hand  in 
^Snanly  gratulation,  but  his  Lordship,  with  a  queer  look,  put  the 
ivory  head  of  his  umbrella  into  the  manager's  gripe,  iofitead  of 
his  own  hand,  and  an  effect  was  spoiled. 

"  All  riglit ;  thank  you,  Phosphor,"  said  the  EarL  "  Well,  Mr. 
Carlyon,  you  don*t  tell  me  wjtether  you  furgive  me  for  taking 
away  the  leading  ladv  of  your  play." 

Bernard  scarcely  knew  what  to  believe.  But  it  seemed  the 
safest  course  to  say  that  it  would  indeed  be  selfish  to  think  of  his 
own  tem|Kjrary  interests,  when  the  permanent  ii*clfere  of  so 
charming  a  person  was  in  question.  Such  thought  no  doubt  wa» 
selfish;  but — we  disguise  nothing — the  fact  did  not  prevent  Car- 
lyon's  almost  wisliiiig  tltat  Lord  Rookbury's  real  or  pretended 
discovery  had  been  made  later  or  not  at  alL  8ach  arc  aulhura. 
How  fortunate  that  the  race  is  m>t  numerous,  or  the  virtuous 
world  might  be  contaminated. 

"  Just  what  I  expected  you  to  say,  Bernard,"  said  the  peer, 
"and  in  keeping  with  your  character." 

"  I  gather,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  bland,  but  anxious  tones, 
that  Miss  —  we  will  call  her  Livingstone,  until  furllicr  notice, 
my  Lord — ^is  unaware  of  the  glad  tidings  which  we  have  just 
Jeamed.     We  will  withdrav  at  her  approach,  nor  mar,  by  a 
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■Uigti's  presence,  tlic  pore  and  holy  pleasure  of  vacli  a  meeting. 
Coine>  my  friend/'  he  added  to  Bernard,  doing  the  regular 
bosineaB,  aad  pointing  to  cbe  door. 

"  Do  oo  nieh  thing,  please,"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "  I  wUl 
Uiank  TOO.  Phosplior,  lo  introduce  mc,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  to  assure 
ihc  fouag  lady  tiiat  I  am  Lord  Roukbury.  Some  people  whom 
fhoipbar  kaovs  nigfat  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  credit  such  a  state- 
meot.  the  world's  so  ndly  sttspicious." 

"Xays"  said  PhonAor,  swaJloAving  down  idl  insult  spoken  and 
impBed ;  "  when  I  gaze  upon  that  brow,  and  upon  those  features, 
tmd  faten  to  that  voioe,  and  then  re<call  those  of  the  dear  ynang 
Udr,  the  resemblaoce  is  bo  marked,  that  I  wonder  I  can  have 
aroified  seeing  it.** 

To  tiua  Lord  Umilcbury  made  no  reply,  beyond  executing  a 
iBgfat  pinnKe  at  the  ivory  handlo.  The  next  moment  Angela 
OHBe  to.  She  eoloured  slightly  at  lindiug  herself  summuned  to  a 
tiifAc  pm^jBDoe,  bat  Phosphor  handed  her  a  chair,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bttnr,  rivingj  a&id,  m  hi>  kindest  way. 

**  I  hare  a  little  communication  to  make  you,  my  dear,  but  first 
I  yam  shiMM  laiow  who  it  is  that  has  the  pleavure  of  speaking  to 
f  ]raa.     J  an  <fae  £ad  of  Rookbury." 

j      Scm  if  Aa^   had  been  n  better  instructed  young  lady,  it  is 

lyrfthaMff  Ihat  anc  might  have  been  more  disturbed  at  this  an- 

nflDOt.     Bat  what  did  tke  know  of  the  leading  names  of  the 

half  century,  the  Pari  tan  i  en  tar  y  notorieties,  tne  aristocratic 

r  F    How  cmold  she  apprec'uLte  that  »trange  reputation  wliich 

fbc  old  ^cBllcnnui  before  her  bad  made  for  himself,  of  his  vio- 

icr  prime  miaisters  and  prime  donne,  liis  sinfulness,  and 

Ins  aacanki  nd  his  stratagems,  his  boroughmon^crin^  and  his 

ftagi  gambln^his  political  siaius  and  his  social  demerits  ?     To 

nCe  Lord  Rookbury,  one  must  have  been  "  well  up''  in  fifty 

y—n  of  £ogliah  history,  and  you  ha^-e  no  right  to  exjiect  that  at 

'ittf  shifliags  a  week.      Angela  o«ily  saw  a  tall,  remarkable,  and 

r  fUiuos  old  man,  w^  seemed  to  hare  an  interest  in  her; 

I  aOf  wbeo  he  uttered  the  n:'.mc  at  which  clubs  looked  up,  and 

I  Of  respectable)  looked  down,  slie  simply  rcpUed, 
•Oh,  I'm  sure  I'm  **ery  glad,'*     Meaning,  probably,  that  she 
vas  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

*  As  yoa  have  ne%'er  seen  roe  before,  arid  possibly  never  heard 

'  af  tomf"  aaid  the  EarU  **  you  sliouM  be  assured  that  1  am  what  1 

faay,  though  I  don't  suppose  you  arc   likely  to  doubt  it.     Your 

■HnMer,  Mr.  Pbosptior,  has  known  me  of  old,  and  Mr.  Carlyon 

kape&B  Tisited  mc,  and  can  certify  to  me." 

■  This  is,  certainly.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Mr,  Carlyon,  gravely^ 
*'  I  an  ready  to  certify  that,"  lie  saul,  with  a  sligbt  emphasis  on 
the  laU  word.  The  l:larl  caught  it,  and  in  his  hoart  rather  ap- 
proved the  feeling  that  enjoined  it. 

*  I  abottid  not  hare  thought  of  doubting  a  gentleman's  word," 
Mid  Angeta.     "  '  What  needs  this  iCesation  ?  *" 

"Ton  arc  quite  rii;ht,  my  dear,"  said  the  £ari.  **  Bat  I  anv 
about  to  be  tomethw^  motv  to  roa  than  a  gentteoHm.    I  w>\\  XieW 
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you,  in  the  simplest  words,  for  I  see  that  you  are  a  girl  of  ^ood 
sense,  in  what  pusition  you  and  I  suddenly  find  ourselves.  You 
were  brought  up  by  a  couple  named  Lohb,  to  whose  support  you 
have  since  worthily  and  nobly  contributed,  and  with  whom  you 

■are  still  residing." 
I    "  Well,"  said  Angela,  "  considering  that  you  arc  speaking  of 
one's  father  and  mother,  1  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  par* 
ticularly  noble  in  one's  trying  to  help  them." 

■  "  And  now,  ray  dear,'*  said  the  Earl,  "  for  one  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  I  dare  say  you  hare  made  a  hundred  times  on  the 
stage,  but  which  are  not  so  cummon  in  private  life.     I  have  to 

■inform  you  that  your  father  stands  before  you." 
Poor  Angela  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  reply.  Her  first 
conviction  was  that  the  whole  thing  was  what  she  would,  I  fear, 
have  termed  a  "  sell,"  and  she  was  about  to  repay  it  with  a  smart 
answer.  But,  looking  at  Lord  Rookbury,  he  appeared  so  gentle- 
manly, and  so  much  in  earnest,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him 
a  partner  in  any  mystery — and  then  there  was  Mr.  Carl  yon, 
whose  character  she  knew  through  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  he 
stood  gravely  by,  a  witness — and  lastly,  the  manager  was  doing 
one  of  his  verj*  best  bits  of  pantomimic  sympathy,  which  Angela 
did  not  yet  know  him  well  enough  to  estimate  duly.  She  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  then  sat  down  again,  sorely  troubled. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  your  surprise,  my  dear  child,"  said 
the  Earl.  "  As  yet,  indeed,  vou  hardly  believe  us  in  earnest. 
Tliis  you  will  very  soon  find  is  the  case,  but  it  will  be  kindest 
to  you  to  defer  any  other  explanations  until  you  have  some- 
what re-collected  yourself.  I  have  no  desire  for  an  eclair- 
cUsetnent  or  a  denouemtiiU  Only  understand  this — I  have  re- 
cently discovered  our  relationship,  and  am  anxious  to  make 
amends  to  you  fur  the  long  time  it  has  remained  undiscovered. 
I  preferred  seeing  you  here  to  visiting  you  at  home,  because  here 
I  am  known,  and  because  I  also  wished  to  tell  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Phosphor,  that  the  stage  is  no  longer  your  calling. 
Now,  my  dear  child,  give  rae  your  hand.  There.  And  now,  not 
another  word  until  you  have  had  time  to  think.  Take  this  card, 
and  come  to  my  house  in  Acheron  Square,  as  soon  as  you  feel 
disposed.  1  wiU  he  at  home  all  to-morrow  morning.  Then  I 
shall  liave  tiie  pleasure  of  telling  you  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you," 

He  drew  the  girl  towards  him,  bewildered  and  trembling,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

•  "Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "you  are  an  acquaintance  of  my 
daughter's,  and  a  friend  of  my  own.  I  shall  be  much  indebted 
for  your  kind  offices  in  assuring  this  child  of  the  reality  of  what 
she  has  heard,  and  which  seems  to  her  like  a  dream.  You  will 
also  advise  her  on  one  or  two  other  matters." 

■       Angela  began  to  en,-,  poor  £;irl. 
"To-morrow,  in  Acheron  Square,"  said  the  Earl,  pressing  her 
hand.     "  Until  then,  the  less  we  say  to  one  another,  the  better. 
Phosphor,  I  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two.     Mr.  Carlyon,  I  have 
some  }itt}e  chiioj  is  it  not  so,  to  ask  your  assistance  ?'* 
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"  Everr  claim,  my  lord,"  said  Carlyon.     "  But  one  word  with 
-  you,  before  matters  go  further." 

••  I  know  the  word,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling;  "and,  all  things 
[Jn^  1  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  your  saying  it.     I 

fwill  .  !e  it.    Come  this  way."    And  they  went  out  together, 

nd  in  a  couple  of  minutes  Carlyon  returned,  looking  thoughtful, 
Lbut  not  dissaiistied.  I  hope  I  need  not  .say  that  the  regret  at  the 
[injury  to  his  play  had  utterly  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Alicia  looked  up  at  him  quite  piteously,  as  he  approached  her, 
1  bcgi^  him  to  tell  her  what  it  all  meant,  and  whether  they 

playing  with  her  feelings. 

"Certainly  not,  dear  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Bernard,     "That 

Bn,    1    am  able  to  assure  you,  is    Lord  Rookbury,   one  of 

richest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  day.     He  has  just 

sured  mc.in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you  are  his  daughter. 

It  U  a  matter,  therefore,  for  the  warmest  congratulation  tliat  he 

[■hou\d  c\»m  you ;  and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  though  a 

sufferer  by  yuur  good  fortune." 

Mr.  J%oiphor*s  face,  during  this  speech,  had  resembled  a  series 
l^f  taAffomr  wmmia  from  the  work  of  Lavater.  This  had  been  a 
»t  faTOanble  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  the  passions, 
be  had  artiled  himself  of  it.  He  now  laid  his  head  upon  the 
ble.  His  shoulders  went  up  and  down,  and  as  his  breath  came 
orth  in  agitated  fits,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  last  pantomime 
licatcd  exceeding  grief.  The  actress  "ho  would,  at  a  difl"erent 
aracnt,have  smiled  and  applauded,  was  moved.  Herself  excited, 
abe  WHS  ready  to  suppose  excitement  in  another.  But  the  author 
Itwd  formed  a  juster  estimate  of  the  performance,  and  he  signed  to 
rAl^la,  who  was  about  to  rise,  to  wait  the  issue.  Perhaps  the 
ItDanager  expected  to  be  comforted,  but  as  nobody  seemed  to 
ibcgin  the  process,  he  wiped  away  some  imaginary  tears,  and 
ted  to  hts  feet. 

Mi*s  Livingstone,"  he  said,  in  his  finest  style,  "  I  am  grieved 
— but  still  I  rejoice.  Here  is  your  engagement,"  he  said,  darting 
L^at  ■  pigenn-holc,  lettered  L,  and  plucking  out  a  solitary  docu- 
ent.  *^Tlius  1  scatter  it  to  the  winds/'  he  added,  tearing  the 
paper  in  halves. 

'For  I  would  sooner  stop  the  uaclimned  dove, 
Wlien  swift  retummf;  to  its  home  of  lore. 
And  round  iu*  snowy  win^  new  fetters  tvine, 
Than  turn  one  fiirtliing  by  yon  bond  of  tliine.' 

**  It  remains  to  mo  to  congratulate  you,  as  1  do  most  fervently, 
upon  your  advancement,  and  to  hope  that  in  the  day  of  your 
glof7  you  will  not  altogether  forget  those  who  first  hoped  to 
omdlc  your  fame." 

Despite  the  manager's  volcanic  manner,  the  act  and  the  words 
wrrc  kmd,  and  Angy  endeavoured  to  express  her  acknowledg- 
mcnu.     But  Mr.  Phnsphor  would  hear  nothing. 

"  I  hatl  aiuicipated  a  brilliant  run  for  the  play,"  he  WiVA, 
•*  thanks  to  your  genius  illustrnting  that  of  the  author.    ISut,  \t 
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I  .was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Carlyoo,  I  feax  that  thU  Interlude  has  un- 
fitted us  all  for  serious  performaQce.  So,  perhaps,  as  Miss 
Livingstone  has  been  comcnitted  to  your  guardianship,  yon  will 
escort  her  home,  or  where  you  will.  '  For  my  own  part,  I  will 
go  pray-'  Ulesx  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you,  my  gifted 
friend  (whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  t»ee  to-morrow  at  twel%'e  o'clock), 
bless  you  too,  and  adieu  !^*  tie  again  laid  liis  head  on  the  table, 
and  Carlyon  led  ^Vngela  out. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Phosphor  lifted  himself  up, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  a  sort  of  frantic  hornpipe  about  the 
room,  clenching  his  hands,  ami  gnashing  his  teeth  at  intervals. 
HeUeved  by  this  exercise,  he  observed  that  the  "sentimcntalibus 
lacrymic  roarem"  was  off  his  mind.  Tiic  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
devise  a  calculation,  wherein  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Snunk  the 
treasurer,  by  which  he  could  justify  to  Lord  Rookbury  an  appli- 
cation for  enormous  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Mii&  Living- 
stonc^s  scrrices.  The  next  was  to  compose  a  letter,  artlully 
appealing  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  iVngela,  in  order  to  com- 
mend that  esurbitnnt  demand  tu  his  LfUrdsliip.  But  the  application 
was  to  be  reserved  for  a  day  or  two.  Tlvu  last  thing  Mr.  PJiosphor 
did  was  one  which  all  parties  concerned  could  far  less  easily  forgive 
him.  It  was  a  composition  which  nobody  but  himself  and  the 
printer  was  permitted  to  see  that  night,  but  whicli,  by  eleven  o'clock 
the  foll(>wi[)tr  morning,  was  hanging  in  ever)*  pulilic-housc  and  pas- 
tryoook'H  shop  in  London,  was  exhibited  in  every  omnibus,  and  was 
posted  in  gigantic  letters  upon  every  dead  wall  and  buarding,  was 
paraded  upon  vast  boards,  which  a  legion  of  mercenaries  bore 
like  standards  into  every  quarter  of  the  toivn,  was  blazoned  in  every 
newspaper,  and  was  the  subject  in  most  journals  of  a  8|>ccial  and 
most  inviting  paragraph.     In  short,  by  the  hour  we  have  mcn- 

^tioncd,  every  one  uf  Lord  Uookbury's  aristocratic  acquaintances, 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  uf  more  ]>lcbeian  Londoners,  was 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Miss.Vnueua  Livi.VGSTOMBy  having 
BEKN  mihaculously  disco viuki:u  to  kk  the  lono-i^st 
CHILD  OP  A  NOBLE  Karl,  she  would  not  be  able  to  make  her 
first  ap|>eanince  at  that  theatre,  as  had  been  intended,  but  an 
occasional  uddress,  and  a  farewell  to  the  British  pubHc  (including 
a  dLtait  uf  all  tlie  circumstances)  would  be  spoken  for  her  by  Ms. 

PlIOSI'MOR. 
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The  reason  has  therefore  been  shown  wliy  Angela  was  not 
the  reading  of  tlie  play.     But  those  who  have  seen  a  distinguished 
personage  claim  her  as  his  own,  may  like  also  to  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  obtained  bis  first  view  of  her.     For  it  was 
Kthat  noble  Lord's  way  to  do  nothing  iu  a  straightforward  manner, 
pt  yvhen  oji  horseback.    Having,  by  means  which  he  and  Mr. 
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Phoftultor  hiiTe  boUi  promised  to  explain,  and  into  which,  tlicre- 

fore.  It  mtgitt  be  discourteous  for  us  to  enter,  obuined  a  certain 

clae  to  Angela's  identity,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  one  uight  took 

hack  Oib^  and  dcpftiting  from  Christendom,  went  up   in  the 

[directJun  uf  Hoxton.  and  sought  out  Miss  Livingstone''s  sphere  of 

,jua(a»  the  manager  had  done.     But  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  all 

f^the  pomp  and  pride  of  maiia^erKbip,  bad  on  his  visit  attired  him- 

jadf  in  ■  great  shiny  Hudson's  Bay  fur  cost,  with  collar  of  sables, 

had  got  himself  up  resplendently,  with  eye-glass  and  white 

,  «nd  sp&rkUng  rings  outside  them,  and  a  huge  gold-headed 

ae,  and  had  sraggercd  and  clattered  into  the  most  prominent 

ivatc  box,  whence  he  had  compassionated  t)ie  spectators,  and 

'\'erely  scanned  the  excited  ctimpany.     The  Karl  of  llookbury, 

I  Uie  contrary,  put  on  a  quiet  old  great  coat  and  brown  gloves, 

his  shilling,  (which  entitled  him  to  sixpennyworth  of  spi- 

BMtincss  called  refreshment,)  and  made  his  way  into  the 

,«nd  vnoc^;  his  fellow- mo ruUs,  contriving,  however,  to  get  a 

at  pUoe.     And  then  hts  Lordship  had  the  happiness  of  bclmld- 

\^9ag  Miss  Liriagtfone  in  the  same  terriblo  drama  as  that  Mr.  Phos- 

'  had  witnessed. 

Lord   Ilookbury  understood  theatrical  matters   perfectly  well, 

sviog  indeed  had  ample  opportunity,  during  half  a  century,  of 

dying  them  publicly  and  privately.      And  he  stilt  took  interest 

i;h  in  them  to  pay  tiutliciunt  attention  to  what  was  going  on  to 

liend  Uie  action  of  the  piece,     it  was,  as  has  been  pretty 

)y  shown,  one  to  which  the  poet's  phrase,  "  daubed  with  lace 

land  Wood"  applied  admirably. '  Wit  and  ruffianism  were  cleverly 

IwBdAd  va  the    never-flagging   scenes,    and   the   feverish    story 

■vUnad  sl'jng  through  nightmare  terrors  and  nightmare  pleasures, 

until  •  hideofis  catastrophe  fairly  shamed  humun  nature  out  of  its 

previously  loathing  admiration  of  the  wicked  power  and  talent 

l^faich   had  been    convulKing  themselves  for   the   production   of 

i*  effect.'*     Nothing  could   be  more   striking  or  mure  atrocious. 

jlxicd  Rookbury's  recollection  reverted  to  our  own  miserable  and 

[boi^^liug  melodramas,  with  their  coarse  trani>ition8  from  the  cot^ 

_  1  to  the  ball-room  and  back  again,  their  vulgar  in6ation  of  the 

konage  of  passion,  and  their  low  buifonery,  mtroduced  as  relief, 

and  wUle  recovering  from  the  influence  of  the  drama  he  had  just 

«ecn,  with  something  like  a  feehtig  of  self-reproach,  he  owned  that 

ihc  French  dramatist  was  an  artist  who  at  least  understood  his 

Pwsinew. 

But  he  did  not  come  there  only  to  listen.  The  principal 
actor  oune  on  in  answer  to  the  thunderous  call  of  the  audience. 

**  A  clever  performer,  that,"  said  Lord  Rookbury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, a  sneering  mechanic,  who  returned  his  remark  with  a  grunt. 
The  Earl  looked  at  liim  for  a  moment,  and  the  antagonLstic  nature 
of  tlw  old  peer  was  aroused.  He  instantly  resolved  that,  just 
baeuMa  be  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  fellow  speak,  he 
mmid  make  him;  for  my  I.ord  Uookbury  liated  to  be  batlled. 
Be  bad  read  his  neighbour,  and  hud  remembered  an  exclamAUow 
or  two  which  escaped  liim  daring  the  piece. 
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"But,"  added  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  off-hand  contempt,  "ob- 
viously far  too  good  for  so  low  a  class  of  audience  as  tliis.'^ 

The  man  looked  angrily-  round.  "  I  don^t  sec  that/'  he  said, 
sharply.  "  I  suppose  I  may  know  ^ood  acting  from  bad,  though 
I  don't  look  at  it  through  a  fool's  spyglass." 

The  Earl  was  amused  nt  this  assault  upon  liis  lorgnette,  a  quiet 
black  one,  really  carried  for  use.     He  replied,  civilly, 

"  1  use  this,  my  good  friend,  because  1  happen  to  be  short- 
sighted ',  and  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it,  I  should  hai'e  had  much 
pleasure  in  lending  it  to  you.'' 

'^  I  don't  want  any  glasses,"  said  the  man,  who  had  not  for- 
given the  insult  to  his  order,  "  and  if  I  couldn't  see  this  distance^ 
I  should  say  1  ought  to  stop  out  of  a  theaytre." 

*'  I  should  say  so  too,"  said  a  stout  woman,  immediately  behind 
the  mechanic,  with  a  rude  Inugh.  Lord  Kookbury  had  offended 
her  also  by  not  offering  her  the  glass,  a  piece  of  politeness  from 
which  he  might  have  been  deterred  by  llie  probability  that  she 
would  have  handed  it  to  a  male  friend  in  an  old  shooting  coat,  to 
whom  she  occasionally  shouted  over  four  or  tive  rows  of  that 
dense  mass,  in  which  case  it  might  accidentally  have  found  its  way 
out  of  the  house. 

"A  lady  against  me!"  said  the  Earl,  revenging  himself  for  the 
appellation  by  a  private  grimace — "  then  I  am  wrong,  I  never 
contradict  a  lady." 

The  old  nobleman's  apparently  good-natured  smile  disarmed 
his  female  opponent.  He  was  really  a  handsome  man,  and  had 
excellent  teeth.  ' 

**  But  we  can't  help  our  infirmities,"  she  said,  condescendingly. 

"  Confound  her  insolence,"  thought  Lord  Ilookbury,  "  I  haven't 
any  infirmities."  But  he  assented,  with  an  expression  of  pity  for 
himself.  "It  is  doubly  vexatious,"  he  said,  "when  a  clever 
creature  like  that  is  acting,  that  1  can't  see  her  without  assistance. 
When  I  was  your  age,  m'm,"  he  continued,  resolved  to  make  an 
opening  somewhere,  "  I  could  have  read  u  playbill  in  that  gallery. 
But  five  and  twenty  years  make  a  sad  difference." 

"  It  does,"  said  the  woman,  thoroughly  mollified  by  a  speech 
which  fairly  lied  away  nearly  the  fifth  i)art  of  a  century  in  her 
favour:  "though  I  shouldn't  have  thought  there  was  so  much 
pjdifference  between  us." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  you  old  fool,"  muttered  Lord  Rookbury, 
"  Living  in  the  country,  you  see,  as  I  do,  makes  me  look  younger 
than  I  am,  m'm,"  he  said,  "  Pray  what  was  that  lady's  name 
who  played  the  princijml  part  r" 

"Miss  Livingstone,""  said  the  woman,  glad  to  enlighten  the 
polite  countryman.     "She's  not  a  bad  actress." 

'*  Nor  a  bad  woman,  I  hope,"  said  the  Earl,  at  a  venture. 

"  O,  what  can  you  expect  from  the  stage  ?  ^  said  the  speaker. 
"  One  don't  look  for  much  good  there,  I  reckon  ;  or  if  one  docs, 
it's  like  looking  for  wool  on  a  pig.  Not  much  morals  there," 
repeated  the  lady,  who  happened  to  be  a  dealer  in  marine  stores, 
and  who  was  considered,  in  police  circles,  to  have  induced  a 
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couple  of  generations  of  the  little  boys  of  her  parish  to  turn  their 
ntioo  to  paths  which  led  straight  to  the  hulks. 
'  The  atage  actresses  would  be  well  enough,"  said  the  mechanic, 
bo  had  no  notion  of  being  neglected,  sulky  as  he  was,  *'  if  the 
and  their  profligate  scions"  (the  man  had  read  the 
(cfaop  press  with  advantage  to  his  vocabulary)  "  would  let  them 
l«iotMt.  But  that  very  girl  there  I  saw,  one  Monday  as  I  was 
llriMr  in  Bushey  Park,  going  in  a  carriage  to  the  King's  Arms  at 
iHaapton  C^mt,  to  dine  with  two  or  three  idle  young  fellows, 
Ituc-eatera,  of  conrse>  who  would  spend  in  one  dinner  what  woiUd 
"rep  me  for  a  week.  I  saw  them  at  the  window  at  night,  as  I 
^iras  getting  into  the  van/ 

**  obd  thing  she  sliould  idle  away  a  Monday  in  pleasure,  or  dine 
the  country,"  said  the  Rarl.     **  People — 1  mean  aristocrats  and 
s — sbould  be  prevented  from  doing  such   tilings.      But 
ptkere  's  nothing  against  her  character,  is  there  ?   She  looks  so  very 
modest;' 

•*  Modest!    Why  don't  you  read  the  Penny  Stetheacope?"  s^d 
the  man.     "See  how  she's  shown  up  there,  evcr>*  week, in  the 
Laaswen  to   correspondents.     Thank  God,  the  aristocracy  can't 
[pot  doirn  a  free  press,  for  the  pcoplo  wills  to  have  one." 

"  A  glorious  sentiment,"  said  the  Earl, ''gloriously  illustrated, 

ad  truly,  I  have  no  doubt.     But  how  should  the  writers  of  the 

ilicotion  you  mention  know  anytliing  a)x)ut  this  lady's  private 

jibaractcr?     Because  it  can't   be  worth  lier   white  to   be  Tery 

[intimalc  with  people  of  a  class  likely  to  write  about  her  in  penny 

papers,  or  to  tell  of  her  to  those  who  do.'' 

**  Ail  very  fine,"  returned  the  mechanic,  "  but  information,  like 
light,  breaks  through  very  small  chinks  and  holes." 

"  Keyholes,  no  doubt,"  said  the  peer,  incensed  that  a  man  in  a 
fnstian  coat  ihould  venture  on  a  simile.  "  For  that 's  the  way 
BQch  information  is  generally  got." 

'  If  it  comes  through  a  keyhole,"  sneered  the  shrewd  mechanic, 
[ Jiercei^-ing  hia  advantage,  "  it  must  he  true,  don't  you  see?" 

**  And  the  inquiry  must  be  creditable  to  the  listener,  and  to 
'  tikoae  who  encourage  him,'*  said  his  antagonist. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  man,  "  why  I  have  not  as  much  right  to 
put  my  spy  at  an  aristocrat's  kcvnole,  as  he  has  to  send  his 
pobceioan  in  disguise  to  my  mcetmg.  But  I  suppose  you  are 
Odc  of  the  gang." 

*  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lord  lloukbury,  recollecting  that  he 
ivms  engaged  in  an  unworthy  contest,  and  by  no  means  so  sure 
that  he  was  gaining  in  it,  "  I  hate  them,  hut  I  love  truth."  Two 
aentiments  which,  the  other  remarked,  were  enlightened. 

"  1  consider  these  draymers  do  great  good,"  said  the  mechanic: 
**  they  show  up  the  aristocracy  in  their  true  colours,  and  though 
tikese  ar«  only  Krencli,  still  the  moral's  the  same,  that  a  privU 
k^d  class  must  be  dissolute  tyrants." 

"  TTiia  represents  a  bygone  age,"  said  a  respectable  lad,  with 
weak  eyes,  who  coloured  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  TVte 
man  Usxghed. 
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"The  present  time  is  just  the  tame,  or  worse.  Reftd  the 
account  of  George  the  Fourth,  nnd  his  goings  on,  in  the  Srcret» 
vfthe  Palace  of  St.  James's,  now  pubhshing  in  penny  numbers. 
Ton  II  see,  then,  that  all  that  wc  have  seen  to-night  is  quite 
equalled  by  the  way  Gentleman  George,  and  Lord  Hertford,  and 
Lord  Castlereagli,  and  them  fellows  went  on.** 

"  But  all  that  is  lies,  and  very  clumsy  lies,  which  anybody  with 
ordinary  historical  information  can  expose,*'  smd  the  lad,  who, 
despite  his  weak  eres  and  ready  colour,  had  plenty  of  pluck. 

"Is  it?"  scoffed  the  mechanic.  "Lies  or  not,  it's  read 
by  thousands  and  thousands,  and  believed  too,"  and  he  turned 
a\vay  to  enjoy  his  ill-temper. 

••  1  never  heard  any  harm  of  Miss  Linngstone,"  suddenly  broke 
oot  the  lad,  blushing  to  the  very  eyes,  "  and  1  ought  to  know,  for 
1  lodge  in  the  same  house,  luid  I  see  her  goiogB  out  and  her 
comings  in,  and  I  bclicre  her  to  be  as  good  a  vouog  ladr  as  ever 
tivcd." 

The  mechanic  laughed  a  coarse  laugh.  **  I  don't  suppose  she's 
in  love  with  you,  certainly,"  he  said. 

She  was  not,  but  the  poor  boy  was  hopelessly  in  Iotc  with  her 
— the  victim  of  one  of  those  passions  which  arc  epidemic  with 
voung  epentlemcn  of  his  at^  in  regard  to  favourite  actresses — an 
■^  when  a  comer  of  a  play-bill  is  preserved  merely  because  it 
Ku  the  lovrd  one's  name  upon  it,  and  when  one  hates  to  hear 
that  ihc  Charles  Kemhle,  or  Kllistun  of  the  day,  with  whom  she 
ia  gotni^  to  ph)v»  ia  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  fortunes. 

•^  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  the  young  man  for  standing  up  for 

•  female  who  he  thinks  wronged  and  abused,"  said  the  dealer  in 
murine  stores,  who  had  herself,  in  her  time,  been  a  good  deal 
abused  (without  Ix-ing  exactly  wronged),  especially  by  the  parents 
of  transported  youth. 

«  And  1  think  all  the  better,'*  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatching 
at  the  newa  ho  had  heard.  *'  I  am  going  out — it  will  be  very  kind 
if  you  Ml  come  and  take  an  oyster  with  me,  sir,  or  at  least  show 

•  euun(r)'iDan  where  he  can  6nd  a  place  to  sup.  1  see  Miss 
Livingstone  ilon't  play  again  to-night.'' 

The  Youth  hooked  lirst  surprised,  and  next  pleased,  and  then 
wscntcd,  and  tlic  Karl,  in  order  to  annoy  his  neighbours  in  the 
only  way  left  to  him,  deliberately  selected  a  very  dirty  and  disso- 
lute-looking woman,  whose  bri^lclcss  tongue  fiad  already  occa- 
aioncd  some  scandal  around  the  place  where  she  was  standing, 
hot  and  defiant,  and  a  Uttle  tipsy,  and  installed  her  in  the  seat  he 
WA«  resigning. 

"  You  will  like  ono  of  the  *  people'  near  you,  perhaps,  better 
than  an  aristocrat,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  the  mechanic.  "  Another 

•  lady.'  who  will  bo  company  for  you,  m'm,"  he  added,  to  the 
marine  merchant,  as  he  very  respectfully  handed  the  disreputable 
drab  into  their  close  proximity,  and  escaped  from  their  indig- 
nation and  the  theatre. 

lie  did  not,  however,  obtain  mueh  information  from  the  youth 
//J  exchange  for  the  supper  he  gave  him.    The  lad,  who  copied 
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masic,  uid  who  enjoyed  the  supreme  feJicity,  to  a  lover,  of  know- 
ing th«t  many  of  his  mistress's  songs  were  studied  from  hi*  own 
writing,  occupied  a  back  room  on  a  third  floor  in  the  house  where 
Angela  livedo  and  usually  sat  upon  the  stairs  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  night,  in  extreme  dishabUle,  to  enjny  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her  foul/all  as  she  came  in  from  the  theatre.  Royond  a  reiterated 
MMTlioD  of  Angela's  virtue  and  purity,  a  defence  founded  upon 
prirate  fondness  rather  than  upon  any  fact  within  poor  Mr. 
Cbencxcr  Jashhy'a  knowledge,  he  had  Jittlc  to  say.  And  as  the 
'  Jlsrl  cmild  extract  nothing  m<iTe  from  that  young  person,  except 
'praises  of  Miss  Livingstone,  the  strength  whereof  increased  with 
each  frothy  tumbler  of  OuinnessV  porter,  and  became  absolutely 
■ftodlin  over  some  consequent  brandy,  the  Ear!  paid  for  the 
F-JB^vper.  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  not  hurrying  away,  and 
fcft  hhn  staring  affectionately  at  a  play-bill  which  hung  over 
d\c  fire-oUce,  and  contained  Miss  LtTiDgstone's  name  in  very 
mt«ocUhle  letten. 
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A  scnrs  WITH  thb  lobd  cuAvniLAnt. 

Mb.  PnosruoR  was  true  to  Uis  word.    At  least,  ou  the  fuUov- 

[bif  ^  '  his  offiches  iiauuuuccd  a  ucw  comedy  for  tlic  Mouday, 

(sul  ,  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  back,  lest  some  rivid 

ftWlfiBihottld  steal  it,  was  theu  allowed  to  appear.    And  Bernard, 

M  be  wslkod  down  to  rehearsal,  was  met  at  every  tui*n,  by  a  line, 

vludi,  absurd  as  the  action  might  be,  he  could  uot  help  pausing 

to  cootesi|iiBte  on  at  least  thirty  differeut  play-biils.     It  was  Tbs 

SLAVKS  or   TUB    RlKO. 

fie  faad  been  ho  very  kind  as  to  hear  Baby  AV'anng  say  her 

vocda ;  and  Dot  l>cing  aatisHcU  with  the  way  5he  said  them  the 

ifint  tiflae,  Bernard  had  insisted  on  the  lesson  being  repeated  :  and, 

^milced,  had  bestowed  much  pains  upon  her.     He  had  met  her  at 

xdicamd  every  day,  and.  had  twice  or  three  times  escorted  her 

.  ixtaa  rebearsal,  by  a  very  circnitoos  route,  for  which  there  could 

,  1m  bo  necessity,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  come  aud  go 

lloD^  or  said  ho.     And  upon  the  other  mornings,  he  had  not 

attended  her  from  the  theatre,  because,  at  her  own  suggestion, 

bo  kftd  met  her  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street  but  one,  and  thus 

snrod  her  from  the  observation  of  her  fellow  performeru.     He  had 

tmkco  her  to  dluo  at  Blackwall,  aud  also  at  Richmond,  and  they 

bad  rvtiimcd  iu  the  evening,  just  in  time  Ut  gel  her  iuto  the  theatre 

before  her  absence  could  be  noticed.     He  had  given  her  a  new 

botUKi,  a  ring  with  pearls  and  rubies  in  it,  and  a  box.  of  Freuch 

glores.     Now  all  this  might  be  very  necessary  aud  fitting  attention 

on  the  part  oC  a  young  dramatist  towards  one  of  his  actresses,  but  if 

it  were  essential  to  show  so  much  attention  to  one  of  his  actresses, 

why  did   not  Bernard  treat  ^Mrs.  Boddle  in  the  same  way  as  he 

,  trwhfd  the  rosy 'mouthed  hahy  ? 


■ 
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But  when  CaHyon  entered  the  theatre  on  the  Saturday,  the^ 
manager  met  him  «itli  a  vexed  coonteuance^  aad  put  the  mauu- 
script  of  the  play  into  his  hand. 

"Do  you  know  the  Lord  Cbambcrljiin's  Office?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bernard ;  "  I  hare  seen  a  brass  plate  at  St.  Jamcs'tJ 
Pftlace,  with  some  vach  words  on  it." 

"  Then  get  into  a  cab,  and  go  down  and  see  his  Lordshipi  and 
connDce  him  that  there 's  nothing  in  your  play  calculated  to  bring 
down  the  constitntion,  either  in  Cborch  or  State,  or  else  we 
can't  produce  it  on  Monday.  I  hare  had  a  note  &om  Mr.  Aniacc, 
saying  that  we  arc  not  to  hare  the  licence" 

Lord  Dureton,  the  Lord  Chamberl&iu,  was  the  most  amiable  of 
men.     He  would  not  willingly  have  caused  or  permitted  suffering 
to  any  human  being.      But  if  there  were  an  eiception  to   his 
rule  of  kiuilness — if  there  were  anybody  for  whom  he  did  not 
entertain  so  warm  a  sympathy  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  waa 
an  author.      But  even  an  author,  much  as  Lord  Dovetou  deplored 
his  existence,  he  would  not  hnre  put  harshly  out  of  the  world. 
His  lordship  would  have  shut  him  up  in  a  plea:sant  garden,  with 
plenty  of  "  Court  Guides"  and  "  Red  Books"  to  make  him  happy, i 
(taking  care  that  there  was  no  Eve  to  preserve  the  race  of  unde-j 
simble  beings),  and  would  have  kept  him  there  until  he  becac 
painlessly  extinct.     Lord  Doveton  was  not  an  obtuse  man  ;  ou 
contrary,  he  had  done  statesman's  scnrice  in  his  time,  but   he 
could  never  sec   the  use   of  an    author.     Plato  would   not    hiiv< 
more  rigidly  excluded  a  poet  from  a  model  State,  than  Lord  Dove-  ■ 
ton  would,  if  he  could  have  done  it  gently,  have  banished  a  dra^i 
matist.     But   as  this  could  not  well  be  done,  and  as   the  mode 
Alcibiadcs  adopted  with  a  satiric  comedian — that  of  drowning 
him — wfts  as  imprncticable,  and  would  have  been  even  more  repuU  i 
sivc  to  Lord  Uuvcton^s  nuturc,  it  only  remained  for  his  lordBhipl 
to  take  care  that  so  mischievous  a  creature  should  do  no  mischief 
which  the   chamberlain's  wand  could  avert.     He  seemed  perpe-| 
tually  to  address  the  author  in   the  language  of  the  lady  iaj 
Pope: — 

•'  Come— only  be  a  good  kind  soul, 
Who  dares  icll  nciilicr  (ruth  nor  lies." 

Yet  Lord  Doveton  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  to 
give  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  people  who  felt  that  the 
fault  was  hardly  with  him,  but  with  those  who  had  invited  him  to  a 
flituatioQ  in  which  his  peculiar  temperament  uecessni-ily  required  him 
to  iut4'rfcre  in  matters  at  which  a  stronger  man  would  have  smiled.j 

His  Lordship  received  Carlyon  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy,' 
and  (!vcn  opened  the  conversation  by  a  gracious  regret  that  he 
had  boiMi  t)hU;;cd  to  withhold  from  the  public  a  work  of  so  mncfc 
tnlcnt.     Hut  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Carlyon  would  see  the  pr 
priely  of  the  interdiction. 

Mr.  Carlyon  hoped  to  induce  his  Lordship  to  remove  it,  andl 
would  resiiectfully  beg  Lord  Doveton  to  point  out  the  objection-T 
able  portions  of  the  play.  His  Lordship  sent  for  his  own  copy,1 
and  while  it  was  being  fetched,  expressed  a  hope  (which,  had  the 
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liord  Chunborloia  been  a  less  kindly  person,  would  have  been  a 
aarcMm)  th«t  theatrical  interests  vcrc  flourishing.  The  play  was 
then  brought  for  examination. 

"  la  tJie  first  place,  Mr.  CBrlyon,  the  name  of  your  play  is  open 
to  objection/'  said  his  Lordship.  "  You  oall  it  the  Slaves  of  the 
Iff,  the  '  ring '  referring  to  marriage.  Now  you  are  doubtless 
ware  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  bill  under  discussion  by  the 
lrp<>lature  upon  the  very  subject  of  marriages  in  Scotland.  You 
mujit  s€c  that  this  title  is  ctdculated  to  give  offence.  Suppose,  Mr. 
Carlron,  instead  of  answering  these  objections  in  detail^  you 
Bake  a  note  of  each  iu  yonr  own  copy,  and  consider  them  at  your 
leiaure." 

**  Leisare,"  thought  Carlyon,  **  and  the  last  rehearsal  but 
one  going  on  while  he  speaks.'^     But  he  took  out  his  pencil. 

"  Now,  in  the  list  of  chHraclers,  I  observe  '  Lord  St.  Rollox.' 

1  )uLve  no  doubt  that  you  had  too  much  good  taste  to  intend 

Uua  for  an  allusion  to  Lord   *     *     *^  hut  pray  alter  this  name, 

AS  S:  taiuuU  a  little  hkc  the  first  half  of  his  title  before  his 

t  t 

Car/^ou  smiled,  and  noted  this. 

'■'  In  iho  opening  soliloquy/'  said  Lord  Doveton,  "  this  noble- 
man obsenes,  '  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife  iu  Herefordshire.' 
Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  but  one  noblemnn  in  that  county 
«ho  hfls  diHVrences  with  his  wife,  nud  therefore  you  had  better 
alter  the  county,  or,  still  better,  say,  *  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife 
in  the  country.* " 

beruard  bowed,  and  woudcrcd  who  the  uou-uxorioua  noble- 
man was. 

**  On  page  3,  Mr.  Carlyon/'  continued  his  Lordship,  *'  the 
American  servant  has  a  sneer  at  '  Ilighgato's  Ointment.'  Now  I 
do  noC  MppoM  that  Mr.  Highgute's  ointment  is  so  infallible  as 
he  aUegt^  bat  as  be  is  an  indcfatignblo  tradesman,  nnd  this  is  a 
trading  eoontry,  the  Qovernmentj  at  this  commercial  crisis,  do 
not  feel  justified  iu  sanctioniug  his  interests  being  injured  by  the 
Axocncau's  remark  that  iu  Kentucky  they  cure  all  the  hams  at 
oocc  by  putting  Highgate's  ointment  into  the  pigs'  trough.  Say 
'  aottKk  mcdiciuc/  if  you  like." 

TnU  also  was  duly  noted  by  the  author,  who  scarcely  dared  to 
kxdt  up. 

"  Now  iu  paifc  5,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
"  I  see  that   L^dy  St.  lloUox  says,  '  Yes,  Sir  Malachite,  but  a 
good  pointing  may  be  hung  in  n  bad  light.'    Now  this  may  be 
taken  in  two  ways.    Either  it  is  a  severe  remark  directed  nguinst 
the  Committee  of  the  Jtoyal  Academy,  whose  exhibition  is  now 
ppen,  and  who  are  a  most  respectable  and  influential  body,  and 
uoil  not  be  iustilted,  or  cUc  it  is  a  stricture  against  Govern  meut, 
W      in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  Vernon  Collection,  in  which 
I      case  I  need  hardly  say  the  observation  is  uncalled  for.'' 
I  Carlyon  could  not  trust  himself  with  mure  than  a  bow,  but  he 

I       Blade  M>mc  strange  marks  on  the  manuscript. 
I  "A  word,  only  one,  in  page  7"    " Good  gracious,  PoamiVwiU, 
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donH  be  bo  positiTC.     You  would  coutradict  Babbage'a  CKlculat: 
machine.''     *'  Wc  don't  like  names  to  be  iutrodnced — a;  _ 
calculating  macliine,  please." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Carlyon,  wc  come  to  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
one  which  nuikes  mc  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumntunces,  I 
can  license  this  comedy.  This  you  need  not  write  dovu,  hut  have 
tlic  kindness  to  consider  what  I  say.  Your  Sir  ^Malachite,  a  per- 
son of  low  birth,  who  has  been  knighted  by  na  accident  (thai,  you 
must  of  course  remove,  na  every  body  knows  to  whom  you  refer), 
seeks  to  Heduce  the  wife  of  a  uoblenmn.  Now,  in  these  times, 
what  cau  I  say  to  this?" 

"  I  would  mcrclv  say,  my  Lord,"  said  Carh*on,  "  that  though 
your  Xfordship  and  your  predecessors  have  hitlferto  protected  tlic 
monopoly  of  theatrical  rice,  I  have  thought  myself  justified  in 
opening  a  little  free  trade.  From  time  immemorial  the  stage  se- 
ducer and  libertine  has  always  been  a  nobleman,  aud  his  victim  a 
plebeian.  Every  drama  intended  for  the  lower  classes  is  framed 
HI  the  spirit  of  one  of  their  most  populnr  songs,  *  See  the  star- 
breasted  villain  to  yonder  cot  bound  ! '  Vcoplc  h»ve  been  taught 
to  believe  the  aristocracy  one  mass  of  cruel,  ignorant,  and  seltish 
Don  Juans.  That  this  sort  of  represeutation  has  been  always 
permitted,  and  is  at  this  moment  tukin|r  place  in  a  doien  theatres 
attended  by  the  class  upon  whom  these  amusements  really  make 
an  impression,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  attention  of  your  Lordsliip'a 
ofice  has  no  doubt  been  directed.  But  in  selecting  my  libertine 
from  another  body  than  the  House  of  Lords,  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  1  have  not  done  a  good  service,  I  have  exhibited  a  good 
motive." 

"  There  is  much  in  what  yon  say,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  I  deplore 
the  habit  vrhich  has  arisen  of  permitting  the  class  of  pieces  yon 
describe.  But  my  business  is  with  tlie  drama  immediaiely  before 
me.  lu  making  the  libertine  a  man  of  the  people,  you  ejccite 
attention  to  antagonistic  principles,  and  that  is  very  undesirable. 
All  is  verv  quiet  in  the  country  just  now,  and  we  will  try  to  keep 
it  so." 

"  It  is  a  spurious  quiet,  my  Lord,  that  turns  its  back  upon 
a  duiif^cr,  and  denies  the  existence  of  what  it  refuses  to  behold," 
said  ISemard. 

"  Ail  politics  arc  a  compromise,  you  know,"  said  Lord  Doveton, 
smiling.     "  But  wc  are  straying  from  business." 

"Perhaps  not,  my  Lord,"  said  Carlyon.  "I  am  sure  your 
Lordship  will  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  dictation  or  declama- 
tion, but  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  detail.  Your  Lordship,  cic-rcisiug  a  discreet 
•nperviaion  of  the  drama,  sees  many  allusions  and  inuendoes  in 
every  play,  upon  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  rejecting  whicfa^ 
your  opinion,  as  that  of  a  high-minded  nobleman  as  well  as  a 
practical  man  of  the  world,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  finai  For 
myself,  I  could  wish  nothing  better  than  so  trciitlcmanly  a  censor- 
ship, which  would  tend  at  once  to  the  improvement  of  the  tone, 
AS  well  as  of  the  art  of  the  dramatist." 
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liord  TJwBton  nodded,  not  nssentingly,  but  in  token  that  he 

But  I  would  urge  upon  tout  Lordship  the  considemlion  of  one 

IttTDplc  ftct.     There  arc  fifteen  thentres  open  every  night,  without 

[•oonlittg  »mtocnitie  regions  where  Masaniello's  treason,  Imcrczia's 

linmt,  tad  Bertram's  blftsphemr,  will,  it  is  presumed,  fidl  Imrra- 

iVMiIr  upon  the  exalted  and  educated.     But  at  each  of  the  otlier 

ft  low  average  of  a  thousand  spectators  nightly  irabilw, 

the  good  faith,  gre<M3ines!«,  and  earnestness  of  plebeian  lis- 

BPfi.   precisely  such  lessons  as  it  suits  the   Government  they 

■ball  Iciim.     Fifteen  thousand  eager  auditors  every  night  attend 

tlie  smnons  appointed  for  them  by  their  betters,  aud  your  Lord- 

ihi|)  may  rely  that  no  portion  of  text  or  inference  escapes  them. 

Thi»  mighty  crowd  may  be  reached,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 

and  in  apitc  of  theniselres,  by  as  weighty  a  maeliine,  now  in  your 

l-'ordsV^ip's  h«nf!s.     But    Oovemment  does    not   think    it  worth 

Kbile  to  inftuCDcc  ninety  thousand  people  every  week — nay,  not 

ewn  to  tftke  Cftre  that  they  shall  not  be  influenced  by  its  enemies. 

n>e  only  care  of  Government  is,  that  the  dramatic  machine  shall 

lot  gin*  olTfmce  by  creaking  j   and  your  Ijordship'a  office  is  to 

tl^  wbeeb." 

Carlyon  spoke  earnestly,  but  with  so  much  natural  courtesy, 
that  it  iraa  impownblp  iar  liortl  Dovcton  to  tidcc  offence  at  the 
Ctprtnaiona  of  the  animated  author.  But  when  he  had  cooclnded, 
Lord  Doreton  said — 

**\oa  fcel  strongly  upon  a  matter  connected  with  your  pro- 
CBanoti,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  that  is  a  sure  omen  of  your  success  in 
Bat  unless  you  are  willing  to  alter  your  comedy  in  conformity 
th  an  opinion  which  I  sec  no  cause  to  change,  I  fear  you  must 
\<m  its  prohibition  as  ont-  of  the  obstacles,  in  spite  of  which  I 

'  no  dunbt  you  will  one  day  attain  deserved  popularity." 
What  could  Carlyon  do  ?  Bow,  and  having  ascertniued  from 
rOiamberbiin  that  subject  to  the  alterations  he  had  dictated, 
dA  *  few  similar  ones  afterwards  mentioned  by  liord  Ooveton, 
fbefp  wonld  be  no  further  objection  to  the  play,  lake  it  to  the 
tbcaire,  and  alter  it  iu  conformity  with  instructions.  The  Siavesof 
th*  Kmff,  after  a  Toiler  of  execrations  from  Mr.  Phosphor,  directed 
■gainat  hereditary  nobility  in  general,  and  the  gentle  I^ord  Duve- 
1  m  pnrticular  (whom  Phosphor  was  certain  could  be  impeached, 
'If  Mr.  Thomas  Donconibe  would  only  take  the  matter  up),  was 
fr-b«tiaed  as  "  Lore,  Honmtr,  ar*d  Obttj**  Lord  St.  Rollox  waa 
flaBed  I-ord  Serpentine,  and  was  made  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
kc^  his  wife  in  sight  of  the  Wrckin.  The  Yankeeism  was  struck 
out,  to  the  improvement  of  the  piece,  and  in  deference  to  the 
qnaidi-aalTcr,  and  the  innocent  statement  that  a  picture  might  be 
Yeaoe  ta  a  bad  light,  was  altered  to  some  other  common-place, 
wbirSi  could  not  offend  the  Academy  or  the  Vernon  Tmst.  The 
romphmentury  mention  of  the  most  extrnordinar}*  mechanical  mn- 
tlwniaticijin  in  the  world  was  suppressed,  and  the  great  grievance, 
Sir  Malftchite's  low  birth,  w&%  redressed,  to  the  remarkable  ndran- 
I  of  the  nriftocrncr,  bv  nn  nwkwnrd  discovert  that  He  vm  t,\ic 
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illegitimate  child  of  another  "Star-breasted  -v-illam/' who  had  to  bel 
dragged  in,  most  inartificially,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  iu  which  ' 
bad  never  been  heard  of  previously. 
Thus  cleared  of  "  offence/'  the  comedy  was  produced. 
It  was  a  decided  success.  A  telhng  speech,  early  in  the  play, 
pot  tl\c  house  into  good  humour,  wliiclj  luckily  lasted  throughout. 
The  drama,  like  the  earlier  works  of  most  authors,  and  the  later 
ones  of  ft  great  many,  wasdeHcicnt  in  plot  and  structural  arrange- 
ment, but  it  had  something  fresh  and  real  about  it,  the  personages 
were  not  mere  stage  conventions,  and  it  oi>ened  a  fire  of  smart 
things  which  was  kept  up  with  f^reat  spirit.  The  curtain,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  came  down  upon  a  good  and  startling  "  situa. 
tion,"  which  produced  the  very  desirable  effect  of  sur|)rising  the 
spectator  for  the  moment,  and  then  setting  him  to  wonder  how 
the  newly-created  difficulty  would  be  soh'ed.  Bernard  had  hidden 
himself  ill  the  comer  of  his  private  box,  but  now  ventured  to  look 
round  the  house,  and  to  make  out  various  friends,  posted  in  favour- 
able positions  for  backing  up  the  piece,  if  necessary.  But  there 
vas  one  friend  whom  Carlyon  did  not  sec,  for  she  was  hidden 
behind  her  curtain,  and  did  not  lean  forward,  but  she  sat  oppusite 
to  the  author,  and  was  not  the  least  obsen'ant  spectator  in  the 
house. 

Baby  Waring  opened  the  second  act,  and  dashed  away  with  a 
confidence  which  contrasted  with  the  careful,  first-night  delivery 
of  her  conipunioits,  showed  that  some  extraordinary  and  intel- 
ligent drilling  had  been  bcstuwcd  upon  her.  A  round  «f  applause 
rattled  about  the  house,  as  Baby  concluded  a  well-conceived  scene, 
between  smiles  and  tears,  and  Cnrlyon  added  his  own  applause, 
which  the  pretty  actress  acknowledged  by  a  most  affectionate  look, 
tlirown  into  the  private  box.  It  was  seen  elsewhere,  and  though 
Lilian  Trovclyan  could  not  note  the  gesture  which  returned  it,  she 
saw  enough  to  stir  a  certain  pang  into  biting  shrewdly.  She  lost 
t}»e  thread  of  the  plot,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  to  her  was  a  mere 
vision  of  forms  coming  iu  and  passing  away. 

The  play  ended,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  plaudits  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Kvery  actor  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  Baby 
■Waring,  amid  her  smiles  and  flurry,  had  another  opportunity  of 
sending  a  tire-glance  into  Carlyon's  box.  Tlien  came  the  cries  for 
the  author,  and  when  these  had  been  long,  loud,  and  peremptory, 
Carlyon  rose  and  bowed,  and  all  the  faces  turned  round  u]>ou  him, 
and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  somebody  in  the  world.  .Vnd  tliea 
he  went  down  to  the  Green-room,  now  warm,  and  lighted,  and 
glitlrring  with  mirrors,  in  which  the  dresses  of  the  actors  in  the 
spcotjulc  which  was  to  follow  were  reflected  over  and  ovtr  until 
the  glasses  presented  a  chaos  of  embroidery.  Every  kind  of  con- 
patulation  was  lavished  upon  him  by  tlie  actors,  who  are  usually 
in  earnest  in  wishing  success,  even  when  they  have  done  httle  to 
promote  it — an  esprit  tie  corps  making  tliem  greatly  dislike  unfa- 
vourable theatrical  criticisms  by  the  public.  Many  a  hand  greeted 
Carlyon,  and  many  a  pleasant  voice  assured  him  that  a  triumph, 
founded  not  on  accident,  but  on  sound  and  sterUng  merit,  ought 
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to  be  followed  up.  Miss  Anna  Ford  came  in,  and  asiured  him 
that  a  very  distinguished  person  in  the  proscenium  box  appeared 
Tcry  mach  pleased  with  the  i)Iay,  and  Mrs.  Boddlc  ecstatically 
dMauTed  it  reminded  her  of  the  first  niglit  (as  Carlyon  understood 
her)  of  wme  drama  of  Sheridan's,  hut  that  could  hnrdiv  be  within 
her  recollection,  and  her  recollection  itself  was  jtist  then  a  Httlc 
lurbiil,  from  an  extra  infusion  of  a  stimulating  order.  VVigsby,  for 
the  moment  forgetting  his  ranunculuses,  remembered  to  tell  Ber- 
nard tiiAt  be  had  done  his  best  with  an  ungrateful  part,  and  that 
CarfjTon  roust  recollect  that  he  owed  him  a"  sugar-plum  "  in  his 
next  pl>y*  But  amid  the  excitement  of  congratulation  Carlyon 
did  not  forget  a  little  scene  which  had  followed  the  reading  of  bis 
piiy,  and  seeing  poor  little  Miss  Ponsonby  pass  the  green-room 
door,  in  bcr  bonnet  and  shawl,  making  her  hasty  way  home  to  her 
»dc  mother,  he  called  to  beg  her  to  come  in.  Tlie  poor  child  was 
not  civcr-anxious  to  parade  lier  old  brown  stuff  frock,  and  well- 
Vkft&\ie<i  shaw),  under  the  strong  light  of  the  green-room,  but  she 
ofaejed  meekly  enough. 

•*  You  were  not  going,  I  hope,  Miss  Ponsonby,"  said  Carlyon, 
in  ■  voice  at  once  kind  and  respectful,  as  he  took  her  hand — it 
VMS  in  ■  silk  glove  of  many  darns — "  without  allowing  me  to  ttiank 
yoo,  Tcry  sincerely,  for  your  exertions  to-night.  There  is  nobody 
to  vbocn  I  am  more  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  piece,  and — if 
any  opiaion  on  that  point  be  worth  your  having,  both  your  dresses 
»ere  remarkably  neat  and  becoming  —  will  you  let  Miss  Ford 
J?"  he  said,  bowing  to  that  young  lady  as  she  went  oot, — 
les,  you  looked  and  acted  exceedingly  well." 
And  tlic  gratified  girl  drew  hack,  and  hastened  with  n  ligJit  step 
L  to  bcr  &ouaUd  home — a  few  kind  words  are  so  valuable  to  some 
.'people  that  it  is  a  sin  to  omit  them  when  they  are  merited,  and 
'  scarcely  a  sin  to  bestow  them  when  they  are  not. 

**  Verv  pretty  praises,  indeed,"  said  Baby  Waring,  coming  in. 
KaJ  changed  her  stage  dress  for  her  usual  coquettishly  neat 
elose-fitiing,  but  quiet  attire.     "And  now  will  you  please  to 
se  me'     Did  I  not  say  all  my  words  right?" 
Carlyon    he&itatcd  for  a  moment.     He  felt  half  inclined  to  go 
[into  the  front  of  the  house,  and  ^receive  more  congratulations,  for 
Itbey  are  things  for  which  we  easily  acquire  an  appetite.     But  he 
cred  this  desire  by  an  effort  of  self-command,  rendered  easier 
orcam stances.     He  was  far  too  much  elated  to  go  home.     He 
riapcred  wmething  to  Baby,  who  smiled  and  shook  her  curls — 
*W«U,  I'm  sure,"  she  said.     «  Yes— if  you  Hke." 
He  hady  of  course,  merely  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Haymarkct, 
Aod  ha^  some  supper.     And  as  she  was  graciously  pleased  to 
aaacot,  he  conducted  her  to  the  stage-door,  where,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  cab,  tliey  bad  to  go  round  to  the  street  before  the 
Kfaeafne.     And  there,  as  Curlyon,  with  Baby  on  his  arm,  was  wait- 
ing for  a  Tchicle  to  draw  up,  a  lady  and  gentleman  came   down 
from  the  house  tn  tlicir  own  carringe.     The  man  was  Mr.  Hey- 
vood,  but  him  Bernard  hardly  recognized,  fur  by  this  time  he 
bad  confronted  t)ie  b)tte  eyes  of  Lilian  Trevelyan. 
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To  return  to  Capri,  after  our  bath,  and  funeral,  and  rcHectioni 
on  the  real  and  the  respectable,  we  continued  to  cUnab  Uie  steep 
and  came  to  the  Acqua  Viva  fountain. 

When  we  had  done  washing  oil  the  "saline  particles,"  towards 
which  end  we  £trip  all  above  our  waists,  and  put  our  bead  and 
shoulders  under  the  gush,  we  found  at  the  coruer  of  the  fountain 
lane  three  or  four  blind  soldiers  performing  a  mock  review  with 
walking-sticks. 

Now,  in  order  to  appreciate  this  incident,  you  must  know  tlmt 
the  King  of  the  Sicilies  is  a  despot,  who  depends  for  his  eustence 
on  the  vigorous  support  of  his  army,  not  perhaps  possessing  over 
much  the  affections  of  liis  people.  The  army  is,  moreover,  his 
hobby,  and  he  exercises,  and  drills,  and  drives  about  t)ie  poor 
devils,  weighted  with  heavy  harness,  under  tlie  sultry  sun, 
clouded  only  by  stifling  dust,  that  they  often  drop  with  fatigue. 

The  discipline  is  so  severe,  that  it  has  become  a  common 
resource  among  tlie  soldiers  to  disqualify  themselves  by  voluntary 
blindness.  They  are  then  pensioned  otf  in  various  settlements 
at  a  vile  6^ure,  where  they  starve  and  stagnate  in  their  hrains  and 
stomachs,  but,  at  any  rate,  have  the  great  ItaUan  privilege, 
dearer  by  far  than  liberty,  the  boon  of  indolent  rest;  and  they 
bask,  as  vacant-minded  as  young  puppies,  in  the  sun  lliey  cannot 
see,  almost  all  day  long. 

It  appeared  tliat  this  little  knot  were  tired  of  inertion,  and 
were  seeking  to  diversify  the  blank  darkness  of  tlieir  lives  by 
n  rehearsal  of  the  very  drudgery  they  mutilated  themselves  to 
escni>e.  It  seemed  to  amuse  them ;  they  appeared  cheerful 
enough ;  perhapii  they  were  only  calling  up  a  more  vivid  remi- 
niscence of  their  former  misery,  to  make  the  ease  they  had  bought 
so  dear  with  a  6fth  of  their  senses,  seem  more  real  apd  luxurious 
and  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  evening  we  went  down  to  the  Hccola  Marina,  which  is 
on  the  southern  shore,  and  is  reached  by  a  single  and  steeper 
and  rougher  pathway  than  any  of  the  tliree  which  ascend  tlie 
garden  and  vineyard-flounced  lap  of  tlie  island  towards  Uie  north. 

The  Piccola  Marina  was  formerly  the  only  port,  wliere  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  used  to  land  and  embark.  At  present  the  southern 
shore  is  not  so  much  patronised  by  emperors  or  even  mariners, 
as  by  quails  and  quail -catchers. 

All  along  the  declivity  hang  broad  light  nets,  between  tall 
masts  set  into  sockets  cut  out  of  the  rock.  About  tliis  time  of 
year  quails  come  in  great  quantities  from  Sicdy  and  Africa. 
Hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  are  sent  daily  to  Naples, 
and  yield  the  quail -catchers  a  handsome  net  income. 

This  cahta,  ox  descending-place,  is  guarded  by  a  radusr  ruin- 
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<HU  fort,  called  Castello  tli  Malo.  The  fort  is  manned  by  a 
middlcnigad  specklo-faced  corporal,  a  pretty  young  wife,  three 
cbUdreo,  and  a  good  many  tajne  rabbits.  The  whole  garrison 
•ubfuiU  Oft  dgbtpence  a  day,  allowed  by  government. 

I  mad«  a  aketch  of  tJie  wife  and  youngest  child.  Tlie  child 
was  a  picturesque,  round,  bare-legged,  and  (not  to  put  too  6ne  a 
pcnat  apoQ  it)  bare-bottomed  babe  ;  the  mother  a  gipsyish  little 
woouui  of  about  twenty,  still  looking  like  a  girl,  though  her  eldest 
ckBd  was  ^e  years  old.  But  there  was  an  anxious  expression  in 
btf  large  dork  eyes,  and  a  certain  draggled  and  slatternly  Ciist 
about  her  6pire  and  dress,  which  showed  a  trace  of  maternal  cares 
■onevhat  prematurely  uudertakcn. 

We  bought  a  pair  of  the  rabbits,  one  of  which  the  young  matron 
Msared  na  was  grwida,  and  would  bring  forth  regulkrly  every  six 
weeks.  Meanwhile  my  fneod  was  devoting  his  artistic  powers  to 
tbc  Jmrig^Mi,  t«U  horns  of  rock,  something  like  the  Needles  of 
tbe  I«\e  of  Wight,  only  much  larger  and  dat  at  the  tap.  Thev 
stand  boldly  o«t  of  the  deep  sea.  .\s  we  drew,  t.!»e  aun  went 
down,  aod  the  iltadow  of  the  lofty  highlands  of  Ana-Capri  rose 
ilowJr  out  the  sea,  and  crept  from  base  to  summit  up  the  fur- 
Ofre*}  dank  of  the  precipitous  crag-tower:  but  when  the  last 
gleam  faded  from  the  brows  of  the  FarigUoni,  we  climbed  the 
•tony  steep  of  our  homeward  path  to  supper. 

This  raoraing,  Catarina,  the  same  young  lady  of  whom  I  made 
a  sketch  on  my  former  visit,  came  to  be  drawn  at  grejiter  leisure. 

Aa  I  cannot  show  you  my  drawing,  I  will  do  you  a  careful 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat  looking  out  of  my  little 
contemplating  the  brond  scalloped  leaves  and  tortuous 
lyvlucb  our  osrn  fig-tree  stretches  up  from  the  garden. 
She  is  canteen,  about  Ave  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
^IkaTii^  a  tiDul  Grecian  head,  and  a  slender  fine-boned  figure,  witli 
httir  hands  and  feet,  looks  taller  than  she  is.  The  clear  cut 
bruw  (inteUigcnt,  without  that  turnipy  mass  of  clumsy  phrcno- 
sal  bumps  usually  suruiounttiig  the  shallow  grey  eyes  of 
ligent  females  of^  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  arc  proud  of 
Rg  a  high  forehead)  is  deeply  clustered  round  by  wavy  folds 
cboo  tresaes,  not  wavy  with  a  buiall  trout-stream  npple,  such 
KoSving-irons  can  raise  on  the  bright,  placid,  straw-coloured 
ir  of  a  milk-and-watery  blue-eyed  blonde,  nor  even  the  crisp- 
Mammm  ^den  auburn  of  Titianic  nature,  which  is  apt  to  have 
.aoaiewDg  frizzly  and  confused  in  the  minuteness  of  its  contor- 
;  hot  large,  clear,  dark  waves,  unbroTcen  with  any  frizr.ly 
taking  blue  reilectiuns  uf  lieaven's  own  colour  at  each  glossy 

Tkii  wavT  stream  flows  down  on  cither  side  by  the  eyebrow's 

aoftly  pencilled  rlose,  nestling  into  the  corner-dip  of  the  arched 

[  brow-hoe,  rolling  over  the  rumided  cheek,  hanging  in  rich  festoons 

the  shaded  hollow  behind  the  jaw,  beneath  which  appears 

pale  coral  car-lap  bung  with  ^Uttering  gold,  and  finally  wlnd- 

;  itself  into  the  zaassive  wealth  of  rolls,  and  wreaths,  and  plaits. 
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hanging  down   the   nape,  secured   by   a   stiver  hair-pin,   whose 
forked  ends  join  in  the  form  of  a  hand  that  holds  a  flower. 

Her  eves  are  beautiful,  with  lung  dark  fringes,  flashing  with  a 
irild  and  simple  intelligence.  The  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  are 
prettv,  delicately  formed,  and  expressive,  but  not  so  perfect  in  a 
sculpturesque  point  of  view  as  the  eyes  and  brow. 

The  fair  Catarina's  principal  ciiaracleristic,  however,  is  not  so 
much  her  beauty,  as  a  sort  of  general  gracefulness  and  picturesque- 
ness  pervading  alike  her  form,  attitudes,  expression,  and  eestupes. 
And  it  was  this  made  us  hrsL  remark  her  at  a  distance,  wuere  she 
stood  leaning  against  a  wall^  a  little  below  the  gate  of  the  town, 
resting  from  the  weary  burden  she  had  brought  up  from  the 
Marina  on  her  head. 

Id  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  Arco  Naturale  (natural 
arch),  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island,  and  I  shall  have,  much 
against  my  will,  to  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  verbal  landscape- 
punting,  which  is  the  most  troublesome  kind  of  writing. 

We  pass  the  market-place,  enter  one  of  the  tunnel-mouths, 
and  follow  the  narrow  winding  alley  between  low  houses  (with 
whose  door-posts  and  balconies  gnarled  serpentine  vine-coils 
grapple),  and  whose  fantastic  medieval  foreheads  are  here  and 
there  united  by  a  dilapidated  arch. 

Following  the  saddle-back  ridge  of  the  island  we  emerge  upon 
the  lany  and  gardeny  suburb.  The  saddle-back  ridge  rises 
towards  the  lofty  pummel  of  Tiberios's  palace,  but  after  we  have 
a5:cendcd  some  little  way,  we  turn  off  between  the  two  eminences 
of  Tuoro  Grande  and  Tuoro  Piccolo,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
crutches,  so  that  we  keep  more  on  a  level,  skirting  beneath  the 
pummel. 

The  way  now  runs  along  a  narrow  ledge  between  the  hill 
above  and  gardens  below.  Soon  the  hill  changes  to  a  precipice 
above,  and  the  gardens  to  abrupt  al)ys5es  below.  The  path 
breaks  itself  like  a  tittle  stream  in  slanting  down  the  scraggy  rock 
face.  It  is  like  the  way  to  heaven,  the  extremity  of  roughness 
and  narrowness,  only  it  is  downwards. 

Now  we  turn  a  corner  of  the  precipice,  and  the  %'iew  begins  to 
open  upon  us,  beyond  gigantic  crag-fangs,  like  glacier  peaks,  which, 
here  and  there  perforated  with  caves,  characterise  this  headland. 
We  force  our  way  through  the  trailing  branches  of  the  upper  tier 
of  a  little  crescent- terraced  vineyard  in  the  corrie-shaped  chip  out 
of  the  ledge  where  it  had  been  wider. 

A  detached  glacier- peaked  rock  stands  oat  from  tlie  others,  a 
straddling  Colossus,  with  a  pair  of  rude  flying  buttress  legs.  Be- 
yond, at  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  rise  the  pyramidal  promon- 
tory of  Campanella  and  the  rocks  of  the  Syrens :  the  real 
Homeric  Syrena,  mind  you,  that  Ulysses  had  himself  lashed  to 
bis  mast  to  hear  in  safety. 

We  now  turned  down  a  little  to  the  right  to  get  more  in  front 
of  the  arch,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  below  a 
little  pointed  head  of  rook.     1  made  a  sketch  of  Uie  view,  which 
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11  ft  Tcry  striking  and  fantastic  group  of  Nature's  architecture.  I 
b»ro  U>e  p»go  of  tny  sketch-book  open  l>efore  me,  but,  for  the 
life  of  me,  1  cannot  tell  whether  to  bei^iii  at  the  tup  or  bottom  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

Tlie  Arco  Naturah  is  a  rough-headed  peak  pierced  witli  a 
tolerably  round-topped  archway,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  above  a 
sloping  floor  of  herbage.  Through  the  anerture  you  see  the 
porple  moatitains  of  the  mainland,  and  a  shining  silver  strip  of 
iht  atrait,  which  is  about  three  miles  wide,  between  the  nearest 
jnxDontnry  and  Capri.  This  strip  is  rnt  by  a  sloping  saw- 
teotbcd  perspective  of  the  island's  pcak-palisadcd  wall,  from 
vhoce  b«3e,  through  two  stnaltcr  hules  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
archway's  broader  jamb,  glance  upwards  ultra-marine  eyelets  of 
ikepest  blue. 

Now  add  to  this  vague  idea  of  receding  peaks  and  ultra-marine 
M&  at  their  bases,  the  airy  magnificence  of  immense  depth,  for  we 
are  at  an  elbow  of  a  precipice  eigiit  or  nine  hundred  feet  above 
the  ^'  ■■z  down,  and  down,  and  down,  so  that  a  boat  cross- 

ing t.  '>luc  eyelet  looks  like  a  very  small  spider  in  a  table- 

spoonfui  of  water. 

Returning  homewards,  at  a  turn  of  the  rock,  the  Cyclopean  crag- 
wall  of  Ana-Capn*s  higlilands  broke  upon  us,  with  the  uneven- 
roofed  town  of  towers,  and  spires,  and  oranges,  and  palms,  below 
■a,  wreathing  the  ridge  that  divides  the  great  gap  between  the 
iiUnd's  loftier  ends. 

One  day,  when  my  constitution  had  had  time  to  recruit  itself, 
aft«T  the  weariness   of  metropolitan   civilisation   over  the    Bay, 

~,  wma  emboldened  to  make  a  morning  call  at . 

TKroagh  the  market-place — into  an  alley,  under  an  arch,  turn 

the  left — up  a  very  narrow  dirty  crevice  of  a  street.     Second 

>r  on  the  left,  a  ruinous  little  courtyard,  an  open  door  (u[ider 

cpa  leading  up  to  a  frowning  pergola),  and  behold  the  tenement 

'  Uie  fair  Catarina  and  her  aunt  Palma. 

It  was  a  single  room ;  close  to  the  door  stood  two  ribbon- 
koms ;  for  the  door  was  the  main  entrance  of  the  light,  being 
only  a»aisted  by  a  little  window  of  wooden  grating,  which  peeped 
Dstentatiously  down  over  its  sliuulder;  and  was  calculated  to 
I^Tc  joat  enough  light  to  swear  by  when  the  door  was  shut.  Two 
or  tlirec  chairs,  and  a  rude  bed,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
a  shelf  of  crockery  and  kitchen  utensils,  consisting  of  about  three 
plates,  two  cups,  a  knife,  and  a  couple  of  wooden  spoons.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  dog-earcU  lithographs  of  saints  and  virgins. 

Id  oiie  of  the  luoms  sat  La  Signora  Zia,  the  maiden  aunt,  who 
■taada  to  Catarina  in  the  place  of  her  mother,  for  she  is  aa 
orpl»ii«  The  aunt  is  a  skinny  old  hog,  with  sharp  eyes,  a  great 
dcmJ  of  frixzy  grey  hair,  that  looks  like  a  tangled  mass  of  tow 
oo  a  distaff,  a  turncd-up  nose,  with  large  nostrils,  and  two  rows 
<rf  Tcry  perfect  grinning  teeth,  like  a  monkey's.  Indeed,  she 
frincipaUy  resembles  a  middle-aged  babooness;  she  is  active, 
HfOng,  and  upright  in  her  figure,  about  fifty  years  old.  H^t 
expression  is  chieil/  compounded  of  slincss  and  serviUlv*     &ut 
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"by  the  cut  of  her  features  I  should  think  she  wms  sh&rp-tccnpered, 
cruel,  and  nut  at  all  calcnUted  to  make  Catarina'a  home  a  rery 
happy  one. 

In  the  otlier  loom  sat  the  fair  Catarina,  henelf  favsity  weaving 
away  arnorig  the  chirpinir  machinery,  a  complication  of  stanchions 
and  cross-bars,  from  which  a  crane-like  iiead  slants  out  with  t. 
pulley,  over  whicli  hang  tl«  strands  of  the  woof,  weighted  with  « 
lieavy  atone,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  as  the  rihhon  grows,  and  it 
wound  up  at  the  other  end. 

Her  pretty  little  rippled  head,  with  dcep-fringod  downc.ast  cye« 
and  slender  figure,  gracefully  leaning  furward  into  t}iis  sort  of 
tncchanical  cage,  witli  nimble  fingers  tossing  the  shuttle  to  and 
fro,  and  pretty  shoeless  feet,  that  came  and  went  on  the  alternate 
])cdals,  formed  altogether  a  combination  that  seemed  to  be  some 
clevcrlv  baited  love-tmp  in  a  fairy  tale:  and  the  grinning  old 
baboon  of  an  aunt  came  well  into  the  background,  as  the  wicked 
fain,'  who  was  to  mnkc  the  heavy  stone  drop  on  my  head  at  the 
ftppoitited  moment,  for  the  final  catastrophe. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  1  sat  at  a  respectful  distance^ 
and  made  myself  master  of  the  family's  history,  Catarina's 
mother  was  called  Pasquarella  Ferrar,  and  married  a  mariner, 
called  Fmiicisco  Coppola,  He  was  drowned  a  day  or  two  after 
his  daughter's  birtli,  havinp:  got  into  a  cattiva  mare  {i>ad  sea)  near 
I^ii'<^rno.  Her  mother  died  four  or  five  years  nfterwards.  Tliere 
wns  a  main  »norla  (evil  destiny)  attached  to  the  funily.  Cata- 
rina had  irihented  it.  She  was  not  very  strongs  nor  op  to  much 
work,  and  subject  to  headaches. 

This  did  not  to  me  seem  difficult  to  account  for  in  a  delicately 
Donstructed  young  ladr,  whose  occupation  was  to  carry  hundred- 
weights of  lime  on  her  head  from  morning  to  niglit.  But  she 
and  hrr  aunt  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  In- 
tlecd,  they  knew  it  irag  the  evil  eye,  for  they  had  fed  an  old 
wonmn  with  a  hen,  by  way  of  remuneration,  to  perform  an  in- 
fallihlo  fipera^on. 

Thi'  lest  was  to  set  a  plate  of  water  un  tlie  patient's  head,  and 
to  drop  wiL\  into  it  from  a  lighted  taper.  If  the  wax  retnaincd 
floating  on  the  water  the  evil  eye  was  not  implicated — hut  jn  this 
owe  the  wax  had  entirety  disappeared.  However,  the  spell  wat 
broken,  and  the  pain  disappeared  with  the  wax-droppings. 

A  few  days  after,  my  call  was  returned.    Tlie  young  lady  not 

ntiiriiig  to  come  nlone,  brought  another  young  lady,  called 
Cnlumhrtna,  to  keep  her  in  countenance. 

They  infi»rmod  us,  with  some  little  circumlocution,  that  to- 
day, bring  m  fiesta  (feast-day),  they  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
ajid  wished  to  dance  the  tarantella.  Dominico  was  dispatched 
for  a  chaixTon  to  play  the  lamlM)urine. 

When  the  tambourine   arrived,   it  was  decided,  because   tlie 

dining-room  was  a  Tery  narrow  dark  litUe  vaidt,  ^lat  we  should 

go  up  "ituirs  and  dance  in  my  bed-room.     Here  a  chaoe  of  )»ort- 

mantcaus,  and  chairs,  festooned  with  clothes  in  unraleted  cou- 

lusion,  and  tablet^  sprinkled  with  yiens  and  half  written  fleets. 
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and  plalMs  with  inter- colours  rubbed  in  1>lae,  and  rcd^  and 
ycUow  patches,  on  their  upturned  bottoms,  had  to  be  swept  to 
tke  mdot  and  ends  of  the  apartment. 

Nov  Che  tambouriTie  began,  jingle,  jingle  went  the  loose  tin 
plates  in  the  boles  of  the  hoop ;  thump,  thump,  thump,  hurra  I 
rump  veoC  the  chaperon's  oscillnting  fingers  and  thumb  on  the 
BBRBroent  trinpanura,  while  the  plume  of  feathers  and  artificial 
flovers  at  the  tup  nuddod  and  bobbed  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
Ugkt  inatnincnt^  which,  being  kxisely  held  in  the  right  hand,  is 

ri  urn  aggressive  in  its  relations  witli  the  fingers  and  tltuaib  of 
tcA  hand,  ac  tlier  are  towards  it.  The  finger-ends  ore  occa- 
sionally moistened,  and  wlien  (the  much-beaten  parchment  being 
is  a  statd  of  repulaive  energy)  the  frictions  finger-points  are 
Bin«ed  alone  tlie  surface  which  leans  against  it,  the  tambourine 
atf  itaclf  maaes  a  ieriee  of  little  jumps,  which  result  in— thurra, 
,IOlTa,  nirra,  nura,  mmp.  jump,  thump,  thurra,  rurra,  rurra,  &c. 

1  flMMrt  tioir  (instead  of  telling  you  how  many  mislukes  we 
made  in  oar  first  lesson,  ond  hnw  patiently  we  were  corrected 
and  Jrd  aboat  by  our  kind  instructresses)  giv«  you  some  idea 
of  ehe  dsacc 

It  is  called  the  tarantella,  from  the  tarantuln,  whose  bite  is  said 
to  |>nkdooe  a  dancing  madness.  If  the  patient  dances  till  he  is 
entirely  exbrasted,  the  perspiration  cures  him  ;  if  not,  he  dies. 
So  aay«  the  indilion,  and  the  dance  seems  eminently  adapted  to 
rapport  such  a  theory  by  its  violent  sudorific  measures. 

At  firat  the  partners  perform  a  sort  of  hornpipe,  Highland- 
ffing,  )ig-«te!|ii,  opposite  each  other,  within  about  six  feet ;  then 
tUey  dnv  closer,  and  perform  a  sort  of  balance,  leaning  very 
luch  forvflfd,  and  snapping  tlieir  fingers  over  each  others  heads. 
""rkco  they  axt  aeised  with  a  sudden  and  violent  chas$Se  in  oppo- 
^ajtc  directions,  eroasing,  face  to  face,  on  two  parallel  segments  of 
a  circle.  Having  crossed  twice,  clapping  hands,  they  turn  away 
■Mad  in  the  aune  eha$96e,  and,  coming  opposite  to  one  another, 
MBominencc  the  jig,  and  so  on  n4  injimiwn. 

Or  the  Cime  cbsngcs  to  tltc  tirascone,  which  is  something  like 

i.fS»e  Vftlentian   dances — a   sort  of  easy  sling  canter  round  and 

The  partners  keep  as  close  as  they  can  to  each  other 

;  tovcbing,  and  the  two  figures,  invisibly  performed  face  to 

luep  circulating  round  the  otlier  two  figures.     Three  steps 

and  three  backward  take  you  round.     It  is  what  you 

C  iaugine  the  old-fas) lioncd  waltK  would  be  like,  without  taking 

bold  of  waists  and  shoulders. 

Alter  a  while   the  figure  changes,  and  the  partners  begin  to 
*ol»e  singly  round  each  other,  making  between  these  couples  a 
»re  of  9,     Thoo  they  join  hnnds  in  a  circle.     Thump,  thurrn, 
a|)^  (hurra,  thump,  thurra,  thump;  they  go  round  and  stop 
Aomp,  thurra,  thump,   thurra,   thump,   thurra,   thump; 
'  1^  rouad  tfte  other  way,  and  stop  short  again. 
As  it  vaa  a  fine  clear  afternoon,  wc  agreed  to  go  up  to  Ana- 
Capri,  which  WM  yet  to  mc  an  undiscovered  laud.     I  have.  >)eexv 
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to  the  foot  of  that  formidable  stair,  but  we  had  never  had  time  or 
coura£;e  to  ascend. 

Descending  from  tlie  gateway  of  the  town,  we  sloped  across 
the  liollow  above  the  Grande  Marina,  through  about  a  mile  of 
narrow  lanes  among  the  terraced  gardens,  and  emerged  upon 
a  pathway  which  winds  along  the  myrtle  and  laurel -wreathed 
dccliTtiy,  above  which  tower  the  Cyclopean  ramparts  of  the 
high  land. 

From  the  steep  wilderness  beneath  the  crags  came  honeyed 
draughts  of  flower-breath  as  we  approached  the  stair  and  passed  a 
little  shrine  at  a  corner  where  the  path  crosses  a  ghastly  scarred 
ravine  in  the  lull-side. 

The  stair  is  at  a  comer  of  the  great  precipice,  dividing  the 
island,  opposite  to  that  in  which  is  the  stalactitic  cave  of  sacrifice 
(which  you  saw  in  the  distance  from  the  platform  of  the  English 
gun],  and  is  very  near,  above  the  Palazz  au  Mar  where  we  balhc. 
Its  form,  traced  in  white  u|>on  the  grey  crag,  is  something  like 
tho  convenlionat  representation  of  a  streak  of  lightning  in  an  old 
print.  It  subUmcly  exceeds  anything  one  might  have  imagined 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  pretty  peasant  maidens  you  alwa^-s 
meet  on  your  way  up  or  down,  will  naturally  put.you  in  mind  of 
tlie  angels  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  very  perpendicular, 
and  a-t  it  is  composed  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  steps,  each 
mar  a  foot  high,  you  may  imagine  it  is  a  cousiderabie  under- 
taking to  attack  it. 

Half  wav  up  there  is  a  little  chapel,  where  you  may  stop  to 
take  breatfi,  and  gratefully  expending  our  first  instalment  on  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  an  unfortunate  lo\*er,  who  was  killed  here 
by  a  stone  falling  on  his  Iiead.  The  stone  had  been  impatiently 
kicked  over  the  edge  by  the  foot  of  a  maiden  who  was  watting  for 
him  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice  above,  and  she  built  a  chapel 
tu  bis  memory  on  the  spot. 

As  you  climb  flight  after  flight,  the  town-rimmed  ridge  (which 
was  abuvc  us  at  tlie  bottom]  sinks  and  sinks,  while  the  blue  sea- 
line  beyond  appears  and  rises  gradually  over  house-tops,  and 
tower,  and  dome,  and  over  the  Moorish  castle  on  the  hill. 
At  length  we  are  at  the  top;  we  pass  beneath  a  ruinous  old 
archway,  where,  till  lately,  there  was  a  gate,  shut  every  night,  for 
tho  people  of  the  high  and  low  country  used  to  fight  vigorously. 
You  look  down  from  the  parapet-wall  of  a  sort  of  battery  on 
the  dixay  depths  below,  where  the  clear  blue  waves  lap  upon  the 
shore  with  a  faint  and  distant  murmur,  and  the  forms  of  the  rocks 
beneath  tremble  as  the  ripples  heave. 

We  are  now  in  flat  country,  of  a  character  quite  unlike  the 
nnevcu  ground  we  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island.  It  is 
wuudcd  and  full  of  houses,  sprinkled  among  level  gardens  and 
gruvex,  and  reminds  one  strongly  of  that  upper  layer  of  country 
3i»covprcd  by  tho  immortal  Jack  at  the  top  of  his  beanstalk. 
Tho  town  »»  lioi  so  lar^  aa  that  of  Capri,  and,  from  being  on  level 
ground*  not  »u  picturescjue,  though  the  architecture  is  much  the 
Muno.     U  doM  not  look  so  ancient,  however. 
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Beyonil  the  town,  the  plain  falls  avay  in  undulating  slopes  of 
gnus  uid  park-like  trees^  and  behind  the  broad  platform  to  tlie 
north,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  rises  a  stony  mountain-ridge, 
of  which  the  highest  is  the  tcIegrapIi-i)ointed  Monte  Solar. 

Br  the  time  we  had  returned  to  the  head  of  the  stair  the  sun 
was  sinkiDg  on  the  sea,  and  the  golden  horizon  brought  out  the 
islands  of  Ponza,  and  ^nnone,  and  St.  Stcphano,  like  dark  little 
flerks  upon  the  amber  sea.  The  evening  was  clear,  and  we  could 
see  northwards  as  far  as  Gaeta,  and  to  tlie  south  as  far  as  the 
Jteadland  of  Licosa,  in  Calabria  ;  points  between  which  there  must 
hsve  been  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It  was  dark  when  we 
got  back  to  lios  Piz. 

After  respers  we  walked  up  to  the  English  gun.  On  our  way 
down  we  turned  oflf  the  path  over  a  wall  to  reconnoitre  a  small 
level  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  castle  hill,  which  Don  Carlo 
thinks  &  good  site  for  a  house,  which  lie  dreams  languidly  of 
building  somewhere  in  the  island,  some  day  when  he  has  made 
up  his  miud  Co  retire  from  the  world  for  good  and  all. 

For^tting  that  the  territor)'  was  not  yet  purchased,  we  sat  down 
at  the  mot  of  an  olive  to  make  a  cigarette,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
rightful  tenant  fell  upon  us  witli  itiquirics  as  to  what  business  we 
had  tliere.  I  at  once  replied,  by  requiring  him  authoritatively 
to  give  a  categorical  account  of  whnt  harm  we  were  doing  him, 
and  who  there  was  in  the  island  or  elsewhere  that  had  a  right  to 
■top  English  signori  going  where  they  chose,  as  long  as  they  did 
no  damage. 

Hereupon  he  became  ver)'  civil  and  communicative,  and  showed 
tis  all  tboul  his  little  farm.  He  was  a  small,  brisk,  curly-headed, 
Tc  I  vet- jacketed,  garlicky,  and  garrulous  old  man.  '*  Here,  in  the 
comer  of  the  wheat-field,  on  that  little  square  nf  stcne  blocks  was 
a  cannon.  There  was  another.  He  remembered  the  war  very 
well ;  he  was  a  little  boy.     Tliey  fought  thirteen  days. 

**  The  Corancl  Anglese  was  cheering  on  his  men.  God  d — n 
yours  eyes,  you  dogs  I  cried  he  (tliat  is  in  your  language,  as  you  are 
aware,  sigrori),  corrttrftpo,  ffiff/iofi  miri.  Tiie  English  fought  very 
brarely,  but  the  Corsicans  would  not  6re,  except  blank  cartridge. 
T^te  Coronel  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe)  was  a  great  signer,  and  very  rich. 
He  took  a  bfUa  fiffliola  of  the  island — she  had  a  son,  and  two 
daut^htrrs,  who  became  monaeas  (nuns).'' 

He  look  ns  op  to  the  castle,  and  we  saw  the  empty  store-room 
for  gunpowder.  Some  parts  of  the  little  castle,  which  is  very 
minouf,  look  Moorish,  and  some  perhaps  Roman.  When  we 
came  dnvm  from  tlie  castle,  and  had  rewarded  him  for  his  ser- 
▼ie«»,  he  insisted  on  our  visiting  his  house,  to  be  introduced  to 
hU  wtfe  and  other  antiquities.  We  were  accordingly  introduced 
to  bis  wife,  and  persuaded  to  lay  out  twopence  in  a  copper  coin  of 
Au^ustu^,  which  we  did  not  want;  and  wliich  I  shall  lie  liappy  to 
nre  the  first  reader  who  asks  me  for  it,  if  it  still  Ues  at  the 
bottom  of  my  portmanteau  at  the  time  of  asking. 


Mr.  Wormwood's  Uniper  was  restorcd  lo  an  rniatfoal  degree  of 
gcntleneae,  uu  accouDt  of  an  cxpccte-d  visitor.  Misv  Wunuwood 
wus  ttdomeil  in  her  bust  altire,  and  an  additional  serrant  iraa- 
added  to  the  eslablishiULMil  to  wait  at  table,  ami  open  tlw  AfWt, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  expected  lo  dlnneT.  and  allbougli  my  master 
lliought  llic  expense  would  ruin  liim,  lie  had  really  provided 
sumptuously  for  bis  enrettaiuniettL 

George  Edwards  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Camily,  yonng  and 
hftndsonief  a  junior  partner  io  an  extensive  mercantilo  establiitfa* 
ment  in  Slauchcslcr,  He  bad  only  lauly  bticn  raised  lo  the  rank 
of  partner,  having  been  pTevioa»1y  a  traveller  fur  cUe  same  firm.  A 
year  kad  elapsed  since  bis  last  visit  to  the  Iuhim,  asid  as  be  was 
tteated  as  an  accepti'd  loTt;r  of  Miss  Wormwood,  a  due  eare  was 
taken  lo  make  cvtrylhing  agreeable  for  hiai. 

A  superb-looking  felU>w  he  was,  and  his  mind  wa«  as  attractive 
as  his  person.  Ue  had  a  heart  likewise,  nnlike  meat  men  who 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  world,  in  all  its  shadts  and  colours,  a» 
he  had.  I  wished  him  a  better  fate  tlian  a  wife  like  Mi«  Worm- 
wood ;  hot  if  he  was  coulculed  with  the  prospect,  il  waa  no  busi- 
ness of  mine. 

They  had  l»een  children  tojjetJier;  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  had 
be  passed,  when  a  hoy,  in  leading  HtiW  SaFah  through  the  maay 
windings  of  the  woods,  and  the  verdanl  paaturca  of  their  luuhe 
villngp,  at  one  time  gathering  for  her  the  sweetest  wild  flowera 
which  he  laiigUl  her  to  admire,  at  anollter  lifliitg  her  o\vr  the 
pebbly  brook  that  glittered  in  the  suiibeaa>,  or  carrying  hev 
through  ihiekets  of  the  prickly  furze,  or  ihumy  braiubles.  Tbc 
llililt:  givl  was  prrnid  of  ber  galluul  allendani,  and  jealous  o£  liia 
admiralion.  Thus,  a.s  years  passed  away,  aiid  the  prc^tlyboy  grew 
into  a  handsome  man,  and  t)ie  really  beautiful  ckild  into  a  very 
pretty  woman,  they  remained  lovcra  from  habit,  almost  as  much  a» 
from  inclination.  Sarah  Wormwood  was  vain  cf  iscr  admirer,  and 
loved  bini  for  his  external  adornments  alune,  while  he,  ou  the  otbet 
P'band,  loved  her  for  virtues  and  mental  lieauties  tliut  she  did  not 
possess,  their  existence  having  no  place  bia  in  his  owu  ardeui 
imagiualiou. 

Sarah's  passion  for  wild  flowers  had  long  given  place  lo  coaratfr 
gratifications.  She  now  considered  a  fine  vuiup  steak,  or  a  couple 
of  lar^fc  mutton  chops  for  supper,  preferable  to  all  llie  wild  floirera 
in  the  world ;  and  lliought  a  guy  dress  and  a  suiurl  bonnet  looked 
much  better  in  the  street  than  in  a  green  field,  or  a  thick  wu»'d, 
with  nothing  but  birds,  rabbits,  and  bquiirels  to  look  at  ber;  still 
as  George  liked  the  fielcis  and  meadows,  when  he  did  come  lo  see 
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k«r»s^  wtnetUDM  gratified  biia  with  a  nwtie  walk  in  ihoee  &o\v- 
taijf  stupid  places,  llie  neighbourhood  of  iUe  Staflbnl^hire  jx>U 
iMMft  baji  Bot  raany  such  walks  to  boast  of,  bin  31  iss  Worniuood 
aid  fiod  a  f^wt  uhere  wild  flowers  grew,  and  birds  might  be 
lliecrd  sinking  iu  green  bougln^,  that  hang  over  llic  placid  waters  of 
flbc  bahv  Trent,  before  they  are  increased  ioto  ibe  full  splendour  of 
a  beftubitti  river. 

la  one  of  thew  rambles,  during  the  last  visit  George  had  made, 
f^masad  bim  wiiU  recollcctious  of  their  early  friendship,  and 
^dovo*  he  had  gulbcred  for  her,  whcu  ibey  were  children.  She 
Jled  lo  fais  remembrance  tbc  love  she  liad  felt  for  daisies,  cows- 
pit,  bullerciifSy  wild  byaciulbft,  and  dugroHcs,  and  pretended  tliat 
!  atiU  loved  ifaeni,  botU  for  tiieir  nucultivated  lovelinc&s,  and  tor 
ITccolIcelioDS  they  conveyed  of  tbofie  happy  days  that  could 
return,  lie  listened  with  excess  of  pleasure  lo  her  convev- 
jaUi  and  would  have  pressed  her  lo  lits  licart,  for  her  contiding 
i.gCBlleikCsa,  if  be  liad  not  seen  a  miiichievous  cow-boy  grinning 
I  M  luia  over  a  hedge.  Flowers  were  blooming  around  them,  and 
lh9  Moopod  toother  a  buucU  of  buttercups^  but  Sarah  prevented 

^  JxmJc,"  Mod  the,  "  look  at  thoae  beautiful  primroses  growing 
OQ  the  other  side  of  this   rivulet.     Can't  you  jump  acro6S   and 
^  tlMm  (or  me  f " 
'  I  Mn  afraid  uot,*'  he  replied,  lookii^g  at  the  flowers  with  an 
enaa  dcauo  to  pluck  tbetu. 

"Come  here,  you  grininng  monkey,"  he  called  to  the  cow-boy, 
r"  X'U  ](ive  you  a  abilUng  lu  gather  those  primroses  for  me/' 

Tbalaii  approached,  liat  in  hand,  aud,  taking  the  shilling,  put 

im  thoBid)  to  his  nose,  ajid  ran  away  at  such  a  rate,  that  there  was 

PAiapmapecl  of  catching  him.   Miss  Wormwood  enjoyed  the  sport, 

•Mod  Wged  Edwards  in  jump  across,  and  pull  the  flowers  bicnseUi. 

0«  look  liM  Icap^  and  alighted  far  over  tlie  side  of  the  rivulet ;  but 

pthe  giuand  being  wet,  his  feet  slipped,  and  lie  fell  upon  his  back. 

:  »-aa  but  slightly  injured,  and  wheu  be  had  gathered  the  flowers, 

.  lo  jwap  back  again,  but  only  succeeded  in  carrying  one  dry 

.acroas.    He  cninpluiued  uf  a  isli^ht  pain  in  his  back,  and  when 

lalarncd  u>  iMunclicstcr,  was  cuulincd  to  his  bed  more  tliau  six 

Ika,  in  coiiM-qiieuce  of  iL 
It  was  ibaogbt  for  a  long  time  that  be  would  die ;  and  Miss 
>  Wonawood  bhuied  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  and  in  the 
ffinl  BHMDant  of  her  passion,  called  herself'  his  murderer  ;  but  in- 
1  of  '  ■  'i(J  recovered  gradually,  and  at  length  wrote  a  letter 

I  hcf,  V  J.  the  promise  of  a  tipeedy  visit.     He  gave  a  cheer- 

ing aeeo«Mit  ui  his  proaptctf,  which  ma<le  Sarah  Wormwood  deem 
Imaelf  a  fortunate  girl  to  be  ihe  oV>ject  of  his  choice.  This  was 
thm  «sprctfi<I  Tisitor,  and  this  was  the  appointed  day  for  his 
rirei. 

Many  an  aaxioua   glance   Miss  Wormwood  cast  through  ibe 

vtudow,  to  gea  if  Uie  iKiDdsowe  young  aiercbaut  was  coming,  aad 

ay  a  g|anco  sht^.  cast  on  the  chimney  glass,  to  see  that  her  hair 

I  properly  curled,  aad  every  ringlet  in  ita  pcopes  place.    1  wafi 
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amusing  myself  with  laughing  at  her  anxiety,  and  disturbing  every 
curt  08  she  re-arrangcd  it. 

Rhp  was  in  a  good  temper,  therefore  teasing  was  not  unplcasing. 

'*  Mr.  Arden,'*  said  she,  ^  I  declare  you  are  grown  almost  as  tall 
as  George." 

"  How  tall  is  he  ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  Five  feet  eleven  and  a  half,  without  his  shoes,**  she  replied. 

"There  he  coraes,"  I  e^cclaimed,  as  a  handsome  horse  came 
prancing  along,  and  whirl'mg  a  very  lasiy  gig  at  his  heels;  *'  I'll 
make  myself  invisible,  for  a  third  person  would  be  out  of  place  at 
such  a  meeting." 

I  left  ilie  room,  that  the  lovers  might  kiss,  and  be  as  silly  as 
they  chose,  ivilhout  a  witness  to  their  greeting,  afler  so  long  a  se- 
paratiun  ;  but  as  soon  as  Edwards  was  admitted,  1  heard  Miss 
Wormwood  scream  violently,  and  nin  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
room. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  1  exclaimed,  ni&bing  into  the 
parlour  again,  and  there  to  my  astonishment,  stood  a  little  man, 
with  an  enormous  hump  on  his  back,  instead  of  the  fine-looking 
George  Edwards.     His  face  was  still  as  handsome  as  ever. 

"  Are  you  really  Mr.  George  Edwards?"  1  asked,  rather  donbt- 
ful  of  bis  identity. 

"  I  am  indeed  !"  he  replied,  sinking  on  the  sofa,  and  pTes.<;inghis 
hands  lo  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  tears  from  (lowing.  *'Iara  altered; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  she  — ,''he  sobbed  in  the  anguish  of  dis- 
appointed aflecUou,  *'  that  she  would  have  met  me  thus." 

ilis  spine  had  been  so  much  injured  by  his  foil,  that  the  bones 
had  become  diseased,  and  he  only  escaped  from  his  bed  with  a 
frightful  deformity,  that  no  art  could  either  conceal  or  remove.  Mr. 
Wormwood  went  to  his  sister's  bed-room,  and  requested  that  she 
would  come  down.,  and  si^ak  to  her  unfortunate  lover;  but  she  re- 
fused, and  desired  her  brother  to  tell  him,  that  she  never  could  look 
at  him  again. 

*'  He  is  yonr  affianced  husband — therefore  1  say  you  shall  come 
domi  to  him,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wormwood,  trying  to  burst  open  the 
door. 

"  I  tell  you  T  will  not,  Charles,*'  replied  the  tender-hearted  young 
lady.  *■  Hur.st  open  the  door,  and  comi.'  in  and  murder  me  if  you 
like.  But  1  never  will  marry  that  man  with  a  hump  upon  his 
back,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him.  I  wonder  how  he  could  have 
the  impudence  to  come  here  with  such  a  lump  of  deformity  on  his 
shoulders.     Tell  him  thai  1  shall  die  if  I  look  at  him  again.'* 

Edwards  with  natural  curiosity  had  stolen  half  way  up  the 
stairs  to  hear  what  Sarali  would  say  of  him  to  her  brother,  expect- 
ing at  least  some  words  of  pity  for  his  misfortune;  but  be  was 
mistaken.  Anger  rose  in  his  heart  to  conquer  his  disappointment, 
and  he  strode  out  of  the  house  in  a  torrent  of  passion.  His  tem- 
per was  naturally  generous  and  gentle,  but  when  he  stepped  into 
lis  ^ig,  and  the  ser^'ant  asked  him  where  he  should  drive,  he  re- 
plie<l,  "To  —  !  for  what  1  care,  or  anywhere  else."  Erom  that 
hour  his  temper  was  as  crooked  as  his  back. 
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Mr.  'Wormwood,  after  storming  and  sn'earing  at  hU  sister  to  no 
T  locked  himsdf  up  in  his  bed-room  to  calm  hisagilulion, 

..  :  out  the  recollection  of  the  good  things  he  had  purchased 

Sot  lh<tt  day's  dinner,  for  n-)iicb  he  had  no  appetite  left. 

**  Tdl  Mr.  Arden,"  »aid  be,  to  the  servant,  "  that  he  will  dine 
alone  to-dar,  unless  be  likes  to  invite  a  friend  to  dine  nith  him." 

]  coottrued  this  message  into  a  permission  he  had  never  granted 
befera,  and  ioTited  loy  new  friend  Tom  Furnival  to  partake  of  Mr. 
WonniroodV  uncommon  hospitality.  He  came  at  the  proper  time, 
aod  a/lcr  discussing  the  events  of  the  morning  to  our  mutual 
■BOiFincnt  and  sali^faclion,  ne  sat  doun  to  discuss  a  belter  dinner 
than  ]  bad  ever  seen  iu  that  bou&e  before. 

The  »nicll  of  the  savory  viands  went  U])  like  a  pleasant  perfume 
to  Miss  Wormwood's  sohlarj'  room,  and  proved  too  tcmi)ting  for 
boT  to  withstatid.  While  Tom  and  1  were  expressing  our  se- 
parate opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  young  lady  with  regard  to 
ntrr  discarded  lover,  nhe  eniei'ed  the  room,  and  seated  licrselfat  the 
table,  as  thongh  nollung  had  happened. 

•*  Miss  Wormwood — Mr.  Furnival,"  said  I,  "  I  was  told  that  we 
were  not  (o  hare  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner,  Miss 
Wonnnood." 

"  My  brother  may  itarre  himself  if  he  likes,**  she  replied,  with 
•  hauehty  toss  of  her  head,  "  but  he  bhall  not  starve  me.'* 

^Uy  l*an,  Pandora,  r.nd  fryingpan  !  that's  right,"  exclaimed 
Tom,  *'  I  admire   fine  spirit^i,  by   all   the  npirits   above,   and   the 

(»I)iriis  below,  and  the  spirits  in  bottles!   there *s  uo  use  in  keeping 
ihem  corked  up." 

Miaa  Wormwood  heard  this  strange  address  with  astonishment ; 
bat  it  got  the  only  reply  Tom  desired,  a  good-humoured  smile.  She 
looked  orer  the  (able,  and  saw  everything  to  her  salisfacliou  but 
wioe;  of  that  there  was  noue.  More  in  malice  to  her  brother  than 
in  good  ieeling  towards  the  guest,  she  opened  a  cellaret,  and  placed 
a  coaple  of  decanters  on  tlie  table,  an  almost  unexampled  piece  of 
extraragoncc  in  that  house,  and  then  we  began  to  cut  and  eat. 

**  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  a  gla^s  of  wine  with  you,  Miss  Worm- 
vood,"  said  Tom,  bowing  across  the  table.  Before  she  could  re- 
ply, Mr.  Wormwood  opened  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  room. 
lie  looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  the  whole  party. 

**  Sarahf**  said  he,  in  a  sort  of  growl,  **  I  thought  I  ordered  you 
to  mDsio  in  your  room  to-dav.  I  insist  upon  your  returning 
toiu" 

Tom  looked  ludicrously  surprised,  and  emptied  his  glass,  while 
8arab  answered  her  bruther,  and  then  iillcd  it  again,  like  a  man 
who  has  no  time  to  spare. 

••  1  am  not  to  be  schooled  like  a  baby,  Charles,"  she  replied, 
while  he  cast  his  eyes  over  tlie  uble  and  discovered  the  decanters 
with  bis  best  wine,  which  seldom  or  never  was  allowed  to  see 
daylight. 

**  How  is  it  you  are  drinking  wine  at  dinner,  as  though  you  were 
ft  nobleman,  Mr.  Arden  '*'  he  asked  me,  with  forced  calmness, 
ukid  Miss  Wormwood. 
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"  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  may  I  be  permitked  to  ask?" 

"There,"  she  replied,  wilh  the  uif  of  a  queea  tft timgedjr,  pointing 
tx»  the  cellaret. 

**  Vou  dishonest  vrretch  !  you  want  to  rain  me !  **  lie  exclaiaedy 
au/1.  to  Tuin^s  amazement  and  niy  unnuyance,  kicked  liie  dinner 
table  over ;  atid  ail  the  dclicacias  upon  it,  roast  and  boiled,  peas  nod 
poDaboes,  saucea  and  haIi^  pepper  and  mu»taid»  vinegar  and  wine, 
aU  mingled  together,  iell  upo4i  the  floor.  Ue  order&l  the  serrants 
to  pick  up  the  fraij^uients,  and  all  tliat  remained  of  the  repast,  azkd 
thronr  iliem  into  the  dtist-liole. 

"  By  Carthage  and  Avoirdupois — I  mean  Troy  "  exclaimed  Tom, 
"tbertt  's  a  ruin  fi^r  a  man  to  feast  his  eyes  upon— Itiii  eyes,  not  \n^ 
appetite, — *  Temper  is  lis,  provisions  isfeU,' — a  qaeer  stale  foi  Uie 
narkels  lo  get  imo,  Mr.  Wormwood.'* 

'*  Ispuden I  rascal !"  muttered  ihe  person  aHdresaed ;  and,  thrusts 
iog  his  bauds  deep  in  bis  pockets,  be  stamped  his  way  oat  of  the 
apartuienl. 

Aft  there  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  reciting  a  dinner  tberCy 
Furitival  and  1  walked  lo  Newcastle,  aud  dmed  at  an  inn.  We 
aCtcrwards  went  to  the  theatre,  to  liavc  what  he  caUed  a  spree. 
The  pit  and  boxes  bt;ing  too  vulgar,  in  his  csliroation^  for  tivo 
smart  young  fetlon's  Uke  ourselves,  we  padd  a  shilling  eacb,  and 
sealed  ourselves  in  the  gallery,,  where  we  were  quickly  joined  by 
five  or  ^ix  other  ycw/ec/ )ouu^  men,  in  ihc  same  profesi^iuu.  lu 
tbe  gallery,  we  considered  ourselves  liltle  lords  and  kia^s  amongst 
the  selcci  few  assembled  arouud  us,  and  vrc  suoked  cigiir»,  aud 
threw  oran^cs  and  apples  at  the  actors  in  the  mosl  gentlemanly 
fasliion.  We  were  alone  in  our  glory ;  but  our  preaencc  was  es- 
t«tfiai-il  no  favour  by  the  other  gods  in  that  exalted  region*  for  they 
Hubili'd  ns  by  tho  pleasaul  names  oi'  gallipot-icntpers,  sawbonea, 
blue  pill  and  slicking-plastcr^  still,  ray  cooBpAnions  were  at  do 
loaa  lar  abuaive  btnguaga  to  nply  to  ihefe  honoaraUe  apiihcta ; 
oftdy  aa  tbfl  whole  pleMtwe  of  goin^  to  the  ihcaLre  consisted  in 
geltiug  into  a  row,  they  got  up  two  or  three  fights,  aoid  coiomitled 
BO  ntui:h  disturbance,  that  the  other  celestials  miitnally  agreed  lo 
turn  iw  out  of  their  company,  as  intruders,  uud  succe<rded  in 
liicking  us,  one  by  one,  down  the  narrow  si.aircaae  by  which  we 
seended. 
Furnival  became  a  frcqncnt  risitnr  at  Mr.  Wormwood^a  house, 
tondfaa  he  said, "fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  ^airali,'^  iu  spite 
of  iho  pretty  characler  I  had  given  her;  but  he  found  out  that  site 
B,  most  unfortunately  fjr  him,  in  luve  with  me,  I  admired  her 
for  the  preference,  but  was  too  much  m  lore  with  myself  to 
iw  her  any  gnilitudc.  If  she  was  in  love  Mrith  ine,»lie  certainly 
displayed  her  aftection  in  a  rcry  strange  way  ;  at  one  time  pulling 
my  hair,  at  anotiier,  scrutcliing  ray  face;  somtrliiaes  making  horrid 
faces  at  me,  or  biting  my  fingers ;  sometimes  tying  ribands  or  ran 
to  the  sktrtR  of  my  coat ;  wailing  in  corners,  and  crying  out "  Bohl'* 
wbenl  pai^sed;  slapping,  pinching, kicking.caJUngnanies.pncking 
me  with  pins  aiul  m-edles,  and  so  foilh.  until  1  lust  all  surt^  of 
jialicnco,  and  treated  bcr  aa  rudely  as  1  thought  she  doscrved.     I 
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riMokil^  baled  her,  and  hunried  out  of  lier  tray  as  ofiea  as  I  saw 
htr  conring. 

*'  Yoa  treat  mo  like  a  baHy  or  a  fool,"  I  exclaioMd  to  ber  one 
day,  wImi  the  was  pinching  my  ear,  ond  pulliug  my  nuBe,  "  I  sball 
be  M)  3DgT)'  directly,  tlial  I  shall  almost  sliike  you."" 

•*  I  D8ir«r  Mw  such  a  boy  as  ymi  iii  my  life,"  said  she ;  "  oat  of 
0»m  hatmm  yoa  can  be  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  asybody,  bat  in 
it  you  are  as  pcuvish  and  as  brutish  as  a  young  bear." 

"*  Voa  are  tiresome  enon^h  In  make  an\body  bearish,"  I  replied. 

"  Yoo  viU  never  meet  with  any  one  who  Till  bear  with  yoar  iil- 
,  and  treat  jon  so  kindly  as  I  do,^'  she  observed,  wiiU  a 

3c  Audk  ot  melancholy  in  her  tune. 
'  Why  Dot,  MisH  Wormwood  f'*  I  asked. 

'  BecBUAe  you  will  never  find  an^'  one  to  lore  70a  as  I  do/*  she 
repbcd,  most  uub]usltiri;jly.  I  did  bJush,  1  could  not  help  it ;  and, 
parfcctiy  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  T  stared  at  ber,  uittil  she  blushed 
abo;  and,  after  wailiug  a  second  or  two  td  vnin  for  a  reply,  she 
oxelaimed,  *'  Yoa  young  brute  !*'  and  marched  out  of  ibe  room  in 


CHAPTER  V. 


IToMFcBssiVaL.*!  winters  were  spent  in  London,  and  greatest  pact 
tlio.smamers;  lherelui-u  it  was  only  uow  aiid  then  that  I  waa 
liretied  by  bis  company,  ^le  was  five  or  six  years  my  senior, 
and  bad  some  inftueiice  orer  my  hastily -formed  opmiuos.  He 
was,  in  religion,  an  open  unbeliever  of  anything  sacrt-d — a  com- 
plete atlkeiat — and  tlK-refore  it  cannot  be  ex[>ecled  that  I  learned 
■ijrihiog  good  front  him  ;  stilt,  he  accu»loir.fd  me  to  open  my 
eyeSy  and  not  allow  nysclf  to  be  cheated  by  everybody.  Notwilb- 
■laaiiiag  his  total  want  of  religion,  he  was  of  a  frank  and  frit'odly 
fncroas  disposition — buaest,  as  he  said,  in  all  things,  as  far  as 
dw  world  would  allow  him  to  be-'^nd  of  snch  on  ea.sy  temper,  that 
■oAiaK  bad  tba  power  lo  rufAe  it. 

Tb»  Iwi  jearof  my  apprenlieesbip  passed  anvay,  like  the  soul 
of  a  crabbed  cAd  relation,  w  hose  presence  is  no  looger  desirable,  un- 
wcfA  and  uaregretied.  The  prospect  of  becoming  my  own  master 
gave  aa  unclouded  pleasure  ;  and  when  Mr.  Wormwood  oflfered 
to  Wrpmeas  an  aisistaiU,  with  the  libcrAl  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
ajrear,  1  could  scarcely  resist  grinning  in  his  £ice. 

•'I  ftel  gratified  with  the  ofler,  sir,"  I  rt- plied ;  "because  it 
■hnws  lliat  )ou  are  satisfied  with  ray  conduct,  but  I  am  not 
a^t*-fit:d  ftitli  the  amouiiL  of  salary. '^ 

**  Pkase  yourscdf,  Mr.  Ardet>,*'  said  he  ;  *'  L  shall  not  gire  yoo 


I  laal  ike  day  cnme  for  my  dcpartmre,  and  without  a  sigh,  I 

hands  with  bim,  and   bode  him  adieu.     I  had  lo  perform 

~lbeaa«w  ceremony  »illi   Miss  Wormwood,  and,  luking  a  liberty 

ihsi  1  knew  sh*  would  not  disapproire,  I  kissed  her  lips^  and  savd 

ffOnd-byn  wilb  a«  auch  feoimg  a£  I  coold  call  lu  my  a«&'vs\.u\c«. 
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tt^y  |7«U.  aonajmoce  she  wept,  and  persisted  in  making  me 

l»t  *  noijfc  with  her  own  liaJr  inserted  in  it,  telling  me  in  lljc 

; .^tMaUmeotal  lone  imaginable,  to  wear  it  fur  her,  and  when  1 

al  ilf  to  recollect  that  I  had  at  least  one  sincere  friend  in 

ruttd. 

Coitt'oimd  the  girls,"   I  said   to   myself  as   1    inmed    away, 
'iwhat  a  troablesome  thing  it  is  to  have  a  handsome  face  and  a 
8*>t>*l  figure." 

Once  more  T  relumed  to  my  mother's  linmble  abode,  and  slic 
pressed  me  to  her  heart  with  that  afluclion  that  none  but  a  mother 
can  know,  and— not  being  a  modicr  myself—of  nhich  I  have  not 
the  smallest  idea,  although  I  am  a  father,  and  love  xny  own  brighU 
eyed  boy,  and  although  a  fair  and  lovely  woman,  with  eyes  as 
bright  as  llie  boy*8,  whose  place  is  generally  at  my  side,  says  that 
I  am  a  good  father,  and  love  my  child  very  much,  I  must  confess 

tthat  my  organs  of  philoprogenitiveness  are  not  very  large,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  know  anything  of  a  mother's  affection  —  but  1 
imagine  it  to  be  something  approaching  to  the  love  of  happy 
spirits  for  each  other,  with  a  dasli  of  pride  in  the  idea  that  the 
beautiful  idol  of  her  heart  is,  in  reality,  a  flower  plucked  from  her 
own  bosom^  or  a  ray  of  light  and  life  emanating  from  her  own 
existence. 

The  greatest,  and  almost  the  only  change  that  had  UUen  place 
in  my  miither's  sweet  little  collage,  was  in  the  appearance  and 
fortune  of  the  pretty  child  introduced  in  the  first  chapter,  bltle 
Heleu :  from  a  sweet  interesting  child  she  had  grown  into  a  per- 
fccl  gem  of  beauty ;  but  she  had  tasted  of  the  bitters  as  well  as 
the  sweets  of  life  in  that  short  lime. 

Her  history  is  so  mingled  with  mine,  that  they  must  be 
described  together;  and  from  her  I  shall  probably  win  a  lustre 
not  profrcrly  my  own.  I  have  said  she  was  beautiful,  but  how 
little  does  that  denote  sweetness  of  face  and  elegance  of  form. 
She  bad  higher  claims  to  beauty  ;  for  beside  all  ihiit,  she  had  the 
sweetness  of  perfect  innocence,  and  the  ele^nce  of  a  mind 
judiciously  cultivated,  not  in  the  superfluous  nonsense  of  boarding 
schools,  but  by  precepls  and  exumpUis  of  all  that  was  juM, 
generous,  and  good.  She  supplied  llie  place  of  a  daughlcr  lo  my 
mother,  and  my  mother  even  more  than  sujiplied  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  her.  Helen  had  such  charms  for  a  hcail  like  my 
mother's,  that,  before  ihey  had  been  known  lo  each  oUier  many 
days,  in  her  the  little  or]>han  found  a  new  parent,  and  in  tlic 
orphan,  my  mother  found  another  child. 

Nevertheless,  care  was  taken  that  she  should  be  educated 
sufiicii^nlly  to  mix  in  the  world  in  whatever  station  her  uncle 
thouglit  proper;  and  she  was  sent  as  a  day  scholar  to  ilie  be-st 
school  in  the  town,  where  she  was  instructed  in  all  the  accom- 
plishmenls  usually  considered  necessary  for  young  Indies  in  the 
country.     In  everything  her  progress  was  rapid,  and  she  bore  the 

{iraice  of  her  instructresses  with  such   moderation,  that  none  of 
ler  little  schoolfellows  looked  upon   her  with  envy  or  ill-nature. 
Aa  the  became  older,  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  belle  and  tlie 
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oracle  of  the  establishment;  the  little  girls  consuUcd  her.  how 
they  abouW  arrange  their  hair,  what  dresses  were  most  becomings 
and  nhco  they  should  have  their  hllle  parties.  They  vied  with 
bcr,  iukI  with  each  other,  in  giving  pennies  to  the  poor  beggars 
that  coofitanily  beset  them,  until  the  do(»r8  of  the  school  were 
cruwded  With  tlietn,  and  tlie  pai^lrvcoaks  wished  all  the  beggars  in 
Ibe  world  at  Uanover,  or  soaiewbcro  cIac. 

Helen  wa*  lored  by  erery  person  in  the  place:  the  heart  that 
Wi*  searc^l  by  affliction,  and  the  mind  that  was  soured  by  dis- 
intinent,  blessed  her;  the  rich  admired  lier,  and  gave  her 
prrvenl^,  and  the  poor  loved  her  lor  her  humane  disposition  and 
Ihe  presents  she  gave.  When  she  went  out  in  the  summer  she 
relumed  Imicn  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  when  she  went  out  in 
the  winter,  she  returned  with  kisses  and  blessings. 

By  the  Utile  aristocraUs  of  that  little  country  town,  the  daugh- 
tcTft  of  prufes&ional  tnen,  and  of  those  men  who  lived  upon  their 
own  incomes,  and  were  proud  because  they  could  subsist  without 
labour  nod  *' cat  the  bread  of  idleness,"  she  was  allowed  to  mix 
with  4II  classes,  from  the  daughters  of  the  regular  old  squiro  to 
Uic  daughters  of  the  grocer  who  supplied  them  with  lea  and  sugar, 
irilhouc  losing  caste,  a  privilege  they  would  allow  10  none  other 
iof  their  companions ;  indeed,  her  natural  gentility,  her  beauty,  and 
"  'le  uDofftrcted  amiability  of  her  disposition,  united  to  give  her  the 
irilege  of  doing  what  she  pleased,  and  what  my  mother  thought 
ight. 

There  was  an  old  man  there,  as  unlike  other  old  men  as  I  am 
iTtUke  you,  or  aa  you  are  unlike  your  fourteenth  cousin, — an 
aliDosX  solitary  being,  whose  life  had  surpassed  ibc  lives  of  all  his 
relaiioDS — alone  in  the  world  he  stood,  friendless  and  childless.  He 
could  uot  be  nnhappy,  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  prayed  for 
liim  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  cast  and  set  in  the  west 
Tbongb  he  had  no  friends  amongst  his  equals,  amongst  the  poor 
'le  b^icl  many  who  would  have  died  for  him ;  for  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  poor — a  title  surpassing  the  titles  of  kings  and  emperors. 

He  had  lived  iu  the  hearts  of  citic^,  and  bad  amassed  riches,  of 
vhich  he  considered  himself  the  trustee,  to  overlouk  their  proper 
dihtftbution.  Accustoineti  to  the  wajs  of  the  world,  and  the 
duplicity  of  worMly  men,  ho  at  length  learned  to  despise  them, 
sod  fled  from  the  contamination,  as  a  I'earful  man  would  haro 
fl«d  from  the  plague.  He  purchased  the  Grove,  nnd  lived  almost 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  avoiding  mankind,  except  fur  the  gratification 
of  relieving  their  distrcjiscs. 

The  Grove  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
green  slope,  not  half  a  mile  Irom  my  mother's  cottage.  Mr.  Miller 
purchased  the  house,  land,  furniture,  and  slock,  without  even  the 
trouble  of  a  valuation.  Instead  of  growing  wise  in  worldly 
IranMctions  he  appeared  to  be  going  back  ro  foolish  confidence  in 
rvcTjbody,  for  he  paid  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  for  his  new 
ion  more  than  what  it  was  worth,  than  what  even  the  seller 

peeled  for  it;  but  it  was  purely  an  act  of  benevolence,  for  the 
gentleman  whose  properly  it  iras,  by  a  series  of  m'\&(ot\.unei\ift^ 
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been  reduced  from  affluence  tn  absolute  poverty,  witlioul  n  naf- 
6ciency  b-ft  eren  lo  pay  his  debts.  The  unexpected  j»ricc  paid 
by  Mr.  Miller  for  the  Grove  came  upoti  biin  like  a  bounty  from 
Heaven ;  and  the  purchaser  look  pos6e«»>ion  of  the  property 
amidst  the  blessiiiss  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  whole  family. 

A  man  who  ctmld  afford  to  buy  a  place  like  that,  and  to  throw 
nwny  so  man}-  thousands  at  once,  necessarily  became  n  desirable 
person  to  visit;  and,  during  the  first  few  wi  eks  spcnl  in  his  new 
habitation,  the  knocker  at  his  ba1l-do<ir  was  aluict^  incessantly 
thumped  and  hammered.  He  was  "  not  at  home  "  lo  everybody, 
and  as  his  pertinacious  risittirs  would  not  be  satisfied  with  re- 
peated deni.ils,  he  mou  l)is  first  claim  to  eccentricity  by  hnn^iu^  a 
board  to  the  knocker  with  "  not  at  home"  written  in  letters  five  or 
six  inches  long  upon  it. 

Jt  was  a  laughable  sight  to  see  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  parsons 
fix>m  the  towni  and  llie  country  adjoining,  meeting  each  other  in 
the  palli  leading  to  the  Grove,  wiili  their  faces  each  telling  lb« 
same  tale,  that  there  was  no  admission,  and  nn  chance  of  ge:ting 
inside  tiie  old  gcnlleinanV  new  abode.  When  they  saw  the 
board  on  the  door,  at  first  they  laughed,  and  ibwi  ihev  went 
home  lij  their  fwrailifs  in  rage  and  indignation,  swearing  that  the 
new  occupier  of  llie  Grove  was  insane ;  and  then  Mr.  Miller  got 
the  solitude  he  wished  for. 

Twtlvc  months  passed  by,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  by  that 
time  knowTi  to  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  ihe  place,  and  the  poor 
children  followed  him  at  a  distance,  sntl  looked  upon  him  as  sornc 
being  finperior  to  hiunan  kind;  the  girls  eurisied  till  they  could 
scarcely  stand  on  their  legs,  and  the  boys  tugged  at  the  hair  on 
their  foreheads  until  they  almost  pulled  their  heads  ofl*,  in  making 
their  thousand -times  humble  obetsanres.  fJehad  claims  njion  ibcir 
civilities  ;  for  while  he  lived  almost  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  he 
gave  away  more  than  what  remained  of  his  income,  after  ibo 
moderate  expenses  of  his  domestic  establishment  bad  been  paid. 

He  carried  bis  huraanily  and  benevolenoe  to  a  pitch  of  eccen- 
tricity, almost  of  absurdity,  if  any  one  could  have  laughed  at 
a  man  with  so  benevolent  a  disposition.  The  frnit  in  hts  orchard 
and  in  his  garden  was  left  ungathered  for  the  birds,  and  bis 
poultry  was  properly  fed,  but  never  killed  to  be  fed  upon.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  both  fruit  and  poultry  were  kept  in 
doe  bounds  l>y  petty  phmdercTR,  for  he  placed  neither  conspicuous 
warnings,  steel  traps,  nor  spring  pina  lo  prevent  them  from  being 
stolen. 

Years  passed  away  and  still  he  received  no  visitors,  but  those 
pho  caoic  to  him  w  ith  tales  of  i»overly  and  distress  j  to  them  his 
floors  were  always  open  ;  and  while  hi.i  charity  won  their  gratitude 
his  munificence  excited  their  snrpris?.  He  was  in  the  winter  of 
his  years,  and  his  haiT  was  white  as  snow,  but  bis  heart  was  still  in 
its  fiuuimer.     It  wanted  nothing  but  au  object  for  its  love. 

He  WAS  standing  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  poor  cottage  admmis- 
teriiig  kind  words  and  friendly  advice  lo  a  sick  labourer,  who  held 
in  hia  hand  a  five-jxjund  note  which  Mr.  Miller  had  jast  presented 
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I  hmi,  lo  MlaKfr  the  denands  of  a  greedy  Dpothecarj,  who  -most 
avfuUy  refused  to  visit  hini  af^ain,  or  send  him  more  fnedicine, 
1  Ac  rxpwnses  ftlready  incmred  irerc  iimopdiitelr  paid^  when 
heafd  tfee  voice  of  &  child,  sufl  and  nosical  aR  a  flute,  eiide»- 
rouring  le  conaole  a  little  sturdy  urchin  for  the  lof s  of  hii^  k&thcm 
[cap,  wliicb  he  Hsd  just  thrown  into  a  horse-pond.     The  child  with 
r  fvcet  Toice  was  Helen  Spencer. 

^Tbere**  a    good   little   bo}'»  doii\  cry"  said  the  little  gtri; 

'iVtf  gBlaehilUu^,  and  I  *ll  giro  it  your  mother  to  buy  anotivr.'* 

*•  Voa  ahaVl  gi\e  it  my  inainmy"  screamed  the  boy,  **shc1I 

rtwiy  m»  come  na^ty  old  ihin^  ;  give  it  lo  me,  and  1 11  bay 

^for  mr«eWwilh  a  gijkl  band  and  a  fpather  in  it." 

"  Vou  don't  •wranl  bucii  a  fine  cop,*"  replied  Helen  ;  *' besides  a 

Jbog  «ron(  f)ay  for  f  old  bands  and  feathers,  and  I  haven't  got 

•y  mor«  Rwney  to  gire  y«u." 

**  Y«»,  y<m  bare,"*  acreamod  the  boy, "  and  1 11  TiaTe  a  gold  band 
1  a  Ceaabcr." 

**Ntt  joawiH  not,"  itaid   Mr.  Miller,  **  go  home  and  let  yoar 
Btiirr  heat  tmi  as  yon  dpnerve,  yon  naughty  boy,  nnd  vou.  my 
elty  hcife  gid,  put  your  philltng  in  your  pocket  and  don't  give  k 
^%>  a  nat'glftr  boy  like  that." 

**  But  he  has  lost  bis  cap,  sir,*'  Helen  modeBtly  responded,  *'  and 
"  I  ■athcr  will  beat  him  so  for  it — let  m*>  give  him  the  shilling." 
"  Wbat  »  your  name,  my  dear?"  asked  lite   old  man,  shaking 
'  htnd  affactiooauly. 
'Malen  Spencer,  sir,**  she  replied,  smiling  in  his  benevolent 

"Well  theOf   Helen,  you  shall  give  him  the  shilling  if  yon 

Avajriaa  the  little  girl  after  the  ilUhumonred  boy  and  gnre 
\}dm  the  soUlary   shilling,  uhich    my  uiniht-'r  had  given  her  in 
'  morning  to  purchase  a  new  doll,  but  the  boy  looked  at  it  and 
irrv  it  on  the  grutiud. 
•*  II  is  n't  enough  to  boy  a  gold  band  and  a  feather,"  lie  cried, 
*«o  I  ronl  hare  it." 

Ralhcr  mortified,  Helen  returned  lo  Mr.  Miller,  and  by  her 
Danncrs  and  her  innocent,  yet  intelligent,  cnnversa- 
nade  soch  an  imprestriun  on  bin  miud  that  his  love  for 
soKuidc  cea»cd  in  Romc  mcasare,  and  he  invited  her  to  li^it  him 
at  the  Grtrvc,  wlieu  he  promiaed  to  show  her  everything  worth 
seeing. 

Helen  lored  flowers,  and  in  the  innocence  of  her  little  hearty 
when  she  did  risit  the  old  man,  did  not  go  eropty-handeil.    What 
|.lbt  loved  80  much  she  thought  could  not  be  unacceptable  to  him, 
nd  therefore  her  present   consisted  of  the    prettiest  buds   and 
tliat  my  motlier's  cottage   garden  could    produce.      He 
oiled  at  the  poetica]  present  from  the  child  to  the  old  man,  and 
thu  inartificial  bouquet  witli  ft  core  that  sliowed  b4;w  mach 
Httinvtad  it 
*^Dm  Ton  1kk0i  fruit,  my  little  girl?**  he  asked,  when  he  bad 
'.  ofiht  flowers  to  tiieir  louttial  sottftfaclioiu 
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"Oh,  Y(^s!  but  il  is  so  expensive  that  I  don^t  eat  much,"  ihfl 
simply  replied. 

He  forgot  his  custom  never  to  gather  the  fruit  from  the  walla 
nrhereit  hung  in  profusion  for  the  sole  use  of  the  feathered  tenants 
of  his  grounds,  and  inviting  his  new  friend  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
took  her  Imnd  and  led  hrr  out  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

Haw  tauic  the  birds  were,  and  how  many  !  pecking  and  picking 
bU  the  finest  fruit  of  the  season — peaches,  greengages,  and  apri- 
cots. Nothing  was  there  to  Icnify  them,  and  from  far  aud  near 
they  galherctl  together  to  the  feast  that  was  so  liberally  spread. 
Mr.  Miller  called  his  garden,  laughiugly,  ihe  asylum  for  distressed 
birds,  and  so  in  truth  iL  was.  Though  ij^ot  so  lame  as  the  inha- 
bitanls  of  many  dovecots,  still  more  lame  ihan  the  iuhabitants  of 
many  others,  the  winged  denizens  of  the  forest,  shadowy  grove, 
and  dingle  wild,  had  more  than  half  forgotten  their  natural 
timidity ;  and  Helen,  when  she  saw  so  many  of  these  delicate 
inliabitants  of  the  air,  hopping  frum  branch  to  branch,  and  spray 
to  spray,  and  heard  them  warble  their  native  woodland  notes,  so 
near,  lliat  she  cuuld  distinctly  see  their  dark  eyes  sparkle  in  the 
sun,  clasped  her  litllc  hands  together,  and  laughed  with  the 
delight  of  a  youug  and  simple  heart,  in  tones  almost  as  musical 
and  as  wild  as  the  voices  of  the  birds  themselves. 

The  old  man  smiled  at  the  little  innocent  being  before  him,  and 
felt  a  new  emotion  arising  in  his  heart,  at  the  enihusiastic  pleasure 
she  displayed,  in  a  way  at  once  so  natural  and  untutored.  The 
chord  she  struck  iu  his  bosom  was  in  unison  with  her  own,  and 
he  wondered  that  an  old  man  aud  a  child  should  delight  in  the 
same  feelings. 

"Will  you  not  gather  some  of  the  fruit  you  see  so  plentiful, 
if  the  birds  had  not  pecked  it?"  he  asked,  almost  anticipating  the 
reply. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  smilinj:  iu  the  old  man''s  face,  "  let  the 
birds  have  it  all;  i  would  not  rob  them  of  a  single  cherrj*.  It 
wouldn't  please  mc  half  so  much  as  it  pleases  thcni." 

The  reply  of  the  child  was  like  the  fiiblod  touch  of  the  fairy's 
waud — it  was  a  spcU  that  awoke  sensations  in  his  bosom  that  had 
long  been  dormant — he  was  so  affected  that  he  wept,  and  clasp- 
ing the  little  unsophisticated  girl  to  his  breast,  he  cried,  "  Bless 
thee — bless  thee,  my  child,  thou  art  a  gem  indeed  !  May  inter- 
course with  the  world  never  suUy  thee^  aud  tlie  kiudness  of  Uiy 
heart  never  diminish  [" 


CHAPTSR   VI, 


Helen  continued  to  be  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  the  Grove, 
until  she  was  fourteen,  and  so  highly  Mr.  Miller  estimated  her, 
that  he  made  her  the  frequent  distributor  of  his  charitable  gifts  to 
tlie  poor  ;  and,  in  return  for  her  assistance,  presented  to  her  books, 
Bud  other  presents  At  for  the  inind  of  an  intelligent  child,  until 
her  little  room  was  almost  changed  inlo  a  little  librae^;  and  the 
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wise  head*  of  the  parish  already  adopted  her  as  the  ftilure  keircss 
of  the  Grove,  and  all  Mr.  Miller's  property.  Thus  her  conse- 
quence was  doubled  "m  the  eyes  of  the  far-seeing  iuhabitants  of 

■ ,  and  she  van  the  little  lawgiver  to  all  the  tittle  fashionables  of 

the  place.  Parties  at  home,  and  parlies  abroad,  were  niadu  for 
hcT,  and  happy  was  the  little  t^irl  who  could  sit  by  her  side  all  the 
evening,  or  ifae  boy  who  could  win  her  hand  for  a  dance. 

But  ID  the  niidsl  of  this  prospect  of  future  happiness  and 
Itb,  a  cloud  fell  upon  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  mandate 
her  ancle,  that  she  inuxt  he  immctlijitely  apprenticed  lo  a 
ntlliner  and  dressmnkor,  and  be  tau(j;ht  to  obtain  a  living;  for 
iicnelf,  as  iho  could  expect  nothing  from  him  beyond  the  means 
for  dblaiiiing  ]fnowledgc  sufficient  for  that  puri^ose.  My  mother 
md  the  letter  again  and  again,  scolded  the  writer,  and  cried  until 
•he  waa  tired.  **  Make  Helen  a  dressmaker  t*^  She  nerer  anii- 
cipaird  such  a  thing.  According  lo  her  opinion,  she  had  given 
litr  bliW  larourile  the  education  of  a  lady,  and  that  was  only 
hat  she  had  a  right  to  expect.     **  Helen,"  said  she,  "  your  uucle 

XB  you  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  and  dresRmakci-.*' 

A  .«iighl  tonch  of  counlry-lownish  pride  increased  the  colour  in 
ihe  liiiJe  girl's  cheek  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  vanished. 

**  I  have  DO  right  to  expect  more  from  my  uncle,''  she  replied, 
"  and  if  J  am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker,  let  it  be  to  Mrs. 
Simons.** 

My  mother  thought  that  Mr.  Miller  had  (aken  such  delight  in 
the  child,  that  he  would  never  siibnnl  to  see  her  in  the  despised 
ituaiton  of  a  milliner's  shnp*girl,  so  she  called  npon  him,  and 
told  bim  of  the  letter  from  her  uncle. 

**  Since  her  parents  are  dead,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  "  and  her  nncle 
IS  her  ncart^sl  relative,  to  take  upon  him  the  duly  of  instructing 
her  how  lo  get  ilirou<>h  the  world,  it  is  her  duly  to  submit  to  hi& 
hea,  until  she  is  old  enough  to  be  her  own  mislrcss."  Having 
this,  be  turned  over  another  page  in  the  buok  he  was  reading, 
kod  became  absorbed  in  his  study. 

My  mother  was  much    disappointed ;  and,  before  the  end  of 

week,  it  wa»  known  lo  everybody  thai  Miss  Helen  Spencer, 

all  the  fuss  made  with   her,  was  positively  apprenticed   to 

u  Simons,  ihe  inilliner  and  dressmaker.      The  little  <^irl  was 

unnrd  by  every  child  that  had  a  fifth  or  sixth-rate  claim  to 
^eniilily;  even  the  shopkeepen»'  daughters  no  longer  recollected 
her.  aiid  a«  my  mother  still  persisted  in  allowinEC  the  milliner's 
firi  lo  )i»e  with  her,  she  was  likewise  shunned  by  the  elder 
Bflubcn  of  all  these  country-town  genieel  people. 

Hden  was  no  longer  beautiful,  she  was  not  even  considered 
pn'Uy;  her  intelligence  was  citlled  pertncss,  and  her  amia- 
bility waa  called  deceit.  Many  were  the  slights  she  had  lo  bear^ 
noire  her  new  occupation  led  her,  a.**  a  milliner's  girl,  t*)  the  very 
houses  where  she  had  been  a  welcome  guest,  to  assittt  in  making 
dtnsrs  for  the  rery  people  whose  guest  she  had  been.  She  had 
to  win  a  frcsb  rcinilation,  and  soon,  though  her  former  clavm% 
lo  gctiljllly  were  quite  forgotten,  she  was  consideri-d  i\\e  \^t%\. 
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behaved  milliuer^s  appreutice  that  ever  entered  a  house;  bnt  as 
Tears  passed  away,  and  the  child  remuned  a  child  no  longer, 
her  beauty  was  so  conspicuous,  that  young  ladies  with  ugly  hearts 
and  ugly  faces  grew  envious  of  her,  and  tried  to  pick  holes  in 
her  character  and  conduct  which  were  in  all  respects  irreproach- 
able. 

Mr.  Miller  still  continued  her  friend,  and  her  visits  were  still 
repeated  to  the  Grove,  until  I  returned  home,  after  my  five  years 
had  expired  at  Mr.  Wormwood's.  This  was  the  only  circum- 
stance these  nice  young  ladies  could  turn  to  Helen's  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  they  cleverly  contrived  to  show  that  Mr.  Miller  was  not 
such  a  saint  as  he  was  usually  considered,  and  that  Helen  was 
not  what  they  called  "  so  good  as  she  ought  to  be.'*  This  report 
WSH  soon  widely  circulated,  and  the  better  part  of  the  scandal- 
loving  inhabitants  of turned  up  their  eyes  with  horror  at  the 

hypocrisy  and  deception  of  the  two  accused  parties,  who  con- 
trived to  look  as  innocent  as  though  they  really  were  so.  Until 
I  was  made  master  of  the  scandal,  Helen  and  Mr.  Miller  re- 
mained in  happy  ignorance  of  the  unfounded  imputations  cast 
upon  them. 

My  pride  was  rather  annoyed  that  my  mother  should  allow 
Helen  to  live  in  the  house,  while  she  held  such  a  despised 
situation  ;  but  as  she  formed  a  portion  of  the  family,  I  considered 
it  to  bo  my  duty  to  protect  her  from  calumny,  and,  therefore, 
whiMi  I  first  heard  of  the  scaudal^  I  ai^kcd  theoazrator  if  he  thought 
it  was  true. 

This  took  place  in  the  principal  stationer's  shop  in  the  town, 
which  hold  tlie  rcspcclable  character  of  universal  lounge  and  re- 
pository of  scandal  to  the  parish.  A  little  doctor,  an  amateur, 
because  ho  had  nothing  to  do,  and  a  lawyer,  who  bad  less,  and 
two  or  three  idle  young  men.  were  congregated  together  tliere,  as 
well  as  myself,  when  1  asked  the  question — -"Do  you  think  the 
slorv  vou  have  related  of  Mr.  Miller  and  Helen  Spencer  is  true, 
Mr."  Morris?" 

-Mr.  *Morris  was  the  doctor,  and  although  he  was  rather  startled 
at  llio  tono  ill  which  I  nsked  the  question,  replied — "  Of  course  1 
do — nothing  more  probable.  Tlie  old  man  has  a  sweet  tooth  iu 
his  head,  and,  I  must  say.  Miss  Spencer  is  a  beautiful  creature." 

Tiie  blood  almost  boiled  in  my  face,  and  I  walked  as  calmly  as 
I  could  into  the  next  shop,  which  was  a  saddler's,  and  asked  for  a 
stout  horsewhip.  As  souu  as  I  got  one  to  my  mind,  I  went  back 
with  it  to  the  stationer's. 

"Mr.  Morris,"  said  I,  walking  up  to  the  amateiu*  doctor,  "per- 
haps you  have  a  sister,  a  cousin,  or  a  lady  depending  on  you  for 
protection :  if  you  ever  hear  a  scoundrel  speak  ill  of  her,  I  ""U  teach 
you  how  to  treat  him. — Come  into  the  street  with  me,  sir." 

Mr.  Morris  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  do  that,  so  I  carried  him 
out  of  the  shop  by  the  coat  collar,  and  horsewhipped  the  little 
monkey  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  to  the  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  by-standers,  with  whom  ho  was  no  favourite. 

•MVeJi   done,  Ardeu — served  him  right,"  exclaimed  the   idle 
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Uwycr,  wlio  fell  lutppy  tli&i  the  puii'iBlmictit  liad  uol  fallen  upou 
biin. 

~  And  Tou,  sir,  and  all  of  you,**  said  I,  shaking  my  fist  in  the 
iMt  *|>Mker's  face,  "^  if  I  «ver  hear  you  speak  one  evil  word  of  Miss 
Spcucer,  or  auy  iiiinale  of  my  niolhei'b  bouse,  by  Ile&vc-D,  I'll 
Hug  you  all  like  6o^»l*^ 

Marine  uttered  this  f^aod  threat,  winch  was  duly  appreciated 
by  iIuMo  cowardly  aoouudrcls,  who  fought  only  with  their  malicious 
And  viperous  tongues*  I  proceeded  lu  the  Grove,  lo  request  that 
Mr.  Aliller  would  cuunnicl  Hclc^u  never  lo  vi.siL  him  again. 

**  YooDg  mtkUj**  he  replied,  rather  Imblily,  *'  yuu  are  intrusive  and 
uvpertiiient."' 

*'  I  aju  u<tt,  sir  "  said  h  "  The  scaudaJ-lovcrs  here  have  got  up 
ft  KaUicious  story  about  you  and  Helen,  and  I  am  delennined  to 

na.  Bi^ip  to  it.  I  have  already  hur&ewiiipped  one  lellow,  and 
1  bonowbip  a  dozen  more,  if  1  hear  it  re|}eatcd." 

**  What  16  it  abuut,  young  man,  ihal  yuu  aie  &o  furious  ?"  he 
ftsLed. 

^*Ic  is  positirdr  ridiculous  in  itself;  but  they  say  that  you 
are  a  nicked  uJd  man,  and  have  been  cunning  enough  to  make  a 
ricliiB  o(  Mi*s  Speiicer.  To  you  the  accueaiion  is  of  little  conse- 
(|aeDC«,  but  lo  her  it  is  of  the  greatest ;  if  not  speedily  stopped,  it 
■aycUu^  lo  her  for  life,  and  luur  every  prospect  of  happluLsa  tliat 
she  may  rxpect  in  this  world.  She  must  vi^it  ynu  no  more.  To 
yoa  fthc  stili  appears  a  child,  but  younger  eyes  than  yours  acliuow- 
ledge  her  to  be  a  beaauful  woman;  tlierufnrc  you  must  see  t)ial  it 
b  not  pfuper  for  hor  lo  visit  tlie  Grove  as  though  she  were  a  child 
•till.- 

^*  1  do  Me,  young  man — you  are  right,"  he  replied  ;  '*  I  did  still 
cotmdcit  ber  a  child :  but  hoiv  can  you  remove  the  i^Iur  tbul  my 
tbuoKbtlnAOMa  has  ciusi  upon  her  i  can  you  tell  me  bow  ?*' 

**S'iul  their  luuuths  wiih  gold,  sir,**  said  1.  "They  had  a 
neeitug  this  morning  for  llie  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  building 
a  now  charity  school.  Their  collection  amounted  to  nothing,  so 
they  arc  going  to  raise  Hubscriptiuns.  Give  ihem  a  check  for  fifty 
pound*/  1  continued,  thinking  1  was  naming  an  enormous  sum, 
1  ijre  than  ihu  cose  demanded.     He  imiuedlaiely  i^at  down, 

^.  •  1  up  a  check  fur  live  hundred. 

"  Take  that,"  said  he,  ""*  and  prebout  it  in  my  name  to  the  coro- 
inittcc.  It  is  a  bad  method;  but  Helen,  poor  child,  must  nut 
auflifff  oa  actwuut  of  her  own  innocence,  and  my  negligence*  Good 
Boming,  young  man  ;  I  ^hall  be  glad  to  sec  yon  again." 

Soc'  C1!>^ful  beyond  eX|)ecUlion  in  my  loii^sion,  I  carried  the  pre- 
ciout  scrap  of  paper  lo  lite  treasurer  of  the  new  charily,  and  told 
Jum  it  came  from  Mr.  ikliller,  in  aid  of  tlie  new  school. 

'' Thftuk  you,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  he;  "1  will  give  you  a  liitle 
ftcknosrladgment  Jor  it.  How  much?"  he  continued,  slightly 
gliuacmg  al  tlie  amount — "  Five  hundred  pounds !  Uiere  surely  must 
be  aome  aislake.** 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  I  replied.  *'  Air.  Miller  never  does  things  ly 
halres     I  can  assimyou  it  in  quite  correct.*' 
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"Well,  he  is  B  good  in  an »  a  charitable  man — very. — Whoever 
can  speak  ill  of  such  a  man  is  a  rillain — that's  my  opinioDf 
Mr.  Arden,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  that  *s  my  opinion,**  1  added ;  and  that  was  the  opinion  of 
almottt  all  the  townspeople  before  many  days  were  over,  when  the 
liberal  dunation  was  generally  known.  The  scandal  died  a  natural 
death,  and  Helen  visited  the  Grove  no  more. 

It  was  will]  a  feeling  of  pride  that  1  walked  with  the  pretty  mil- 
liner to  her  piace  of  employment  on  the  folloMnng  morning,  and 
accompanied  her  and  ntymotlicrin  their  evening  walk,  and  on  the 
Sunday  to  church  ;  just  to  show  that  there  was  some  one  in  Ihe 
towu  who  defied  the  whisperings  uf  uialicc;  and  a  gentleman  (for 
I  was  considered  a  gentleman  there)  who  could  hold  up  his  hand 
in  defence  of  a  despised  girl,  obliged  by  harsh  circumstances  to 
learn  an  employment  to  support  herself  by  ;  and  that,  although  this 
was  the  case,  she  was  neverliieless  entitled  to  that  delicate  respect 
due  to  every  virtuous  woman. 

Id  this  manner  thingfi  went  on  for  several  months,  and  Helen 
certainly  admired  me  for  the  spirit  I  had  displayed  in  her  defence; 
allhuugh  her  strictly  religious  education,  and  her  o*pu  beatiiiful 
piely,  luuglit  her  that  1  had  too  lilllc  command  over  the  violence 
of  my  temper.  I  felt  that  she  clung  to  me  for  support  against  the 
insullH  she  was  often  exposed  lo,  and  loved  her  with  the  aflToctinn 
of  a  brolher,  for  pride  put  to  llight  every  other  feeling.  I  could 
not  Inok  upon  a  tnilliner  as  a  proper  person  to  become  ihe  wife  of 
a  profefvsiunul  man.  I  know  uot  whether  that  feeling  has  entirely 
departed  now,  but  I  hope  so. 

J  could  sing  a  good  song,  write  verses  in  albums,  dance  tolernbly 
I  well,  play  at  almost  every  game  that  was  proposed,  and,  consider- 
ing I  was  country  bred,  had  a  good  address,  therefore  I  was 
constantly  invited  to  dinner,  or  more  especially  to  lea  parties,  for 
they  are  more  convenient  and  less  expensive,  where  Ix^ndon 
houses  have  not  turned  dinner  to  supper,  and  tea  into  nothing  but 
tea  and  coQee.  A  merry  time  I  passed,  and  just  felt  that  1  was 
beginning  *'  to  live." 

1  sonietiiues  spent  an  evening  with  Mr.  Miller,  and  so  much 
did  I  appear  to  rise  in  his  estimaliun,  that  1  began  to  speculate  on 
the  exact  stim  I  miglit  expect  at  his  death  ;  fur,  being  an  old  man 
•with  none  but  very  distant  relations,  it  appeared  natural  tliat  he 
should  leave  his  money  to  those  he  liked  best. 

Thus  matters  proceeded,  until  in  a  thoughtless  moment  I  com- 
municated to  my  mother  and  Helen  the  exact  state  of  myrehgtous 
opinions,  and,  with  the  Bible  before  me,  fortified  my  arguments 
with  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  reading  what  I  considered 
contradictory  staleineuls,  and  ridiculing  great  part  of  them  as 
absurd  traditions,  which  common  sense  tau<jht  every  sensible  mind 
lo  reject.  My  mother  listened  with  asionistiment  and  horror,  and 
Helen  in  indignation;  and  as  1  proceeded  in  my  self-conccitcd 
opinions,  which  I  had  gathered  Irom  the  most  atheistical  works 
ever  published,  my  mother  prayed  **God  forgive  him  !**  and  cried 
in  the  bitterness  of  deepest  sorrow,  while  Helen  started  from  her 
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«M  in  the  anger  of  insulted  piety  and  commanded  me  with  start- 
ling eoei^  to  kHuI  the  book  that  I  had  dared  to  piot'ane,  and  quit 
the  prewoee  of  my  mother,  vliom  I  had  rendered  so  unhappy. 

I  looked  with  surprise  al  the  astonishing  beauty  of  her  who  had 
thus  dxred  to  use  such  language  to  me  in  my  mother's  house,  and 
fetl  almost  inclined  to  beltevo  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  lhoi»e  spirits  whose  existence  I  had  just  denied.  A  cowardly 
sensatino  crept  over  me,  and  while  the  blnsli  of  shame  burnt  my 
theeks  like  an  avenging  fire,  1  left  the  room  in  silence  to  hide  my 
conAuion.  I  locked  myself  up  in  my  own  apartment,  and  reflected 
on  the  opinions  I  had  upheld,  and  which  seemed  so  horrible  and 
pro^e  ID  the  ears  of  my  mother  and  Helen  ;  but  having  become 
A  stnager  almost  to  Christiauily  and  all  true  religion,  no  ideas 
coae  to  my  assistance  but  those  gathered  from  the  very  authorities 
llttt  had  done  the  raiscfiief,  aud  I  remained  firmly  rooted  to  my 
disbelief  of  all  religious  creeds,  classing  them  all  together  as  fabri- 
cations and  superstitions  invented  by  priestcraft,  without  any 
diWne  authority  but  that  of  their  cunning  ilevisers. 

This  circnmstaDce  hastened  my  departure  for  London,  for  when 
wc  met  at  table  there  was  an  unpleasant  restraint  upon  tlie  whole 

rtrly.a  mutual  fear  of  starting  one  tacitly  forbidden  subject,  and 
rxprcssed  my  desire  to  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
iras  some  days  before  I  could  quite  forgive  Heleu's  presumption 
in  commanding  me  to  leave  the  room ;  but  in  spite  uf  my  own 
optoions  I  had  still  a  respect  for  the  opinions  of  otherit,  and 
thcfcfoTC  confessed  that  she  displayed  no  more  than  a  conscieu- 
timta  devoiion  Lo  those  she  had  beeu  educated  in,  and  even 
admired  the  proud  spirit  in  uhich  she  came  forward  in  their 
defence. 

Before  I  left  the  place  entirely  she  entreated  me,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  tiercr  to  express  hucIi  sentiments  again,  to  give  up 
the  perusal  of  blasphemous  authors,  and  to  study  the  writing 
of  those  who  were  most  fitted  to  instruct  the  mind  in  duty  to 
God  and  in  troe  religion. 

After  a  short  visit  to  -Mr.  Miller  I  returned  home  with  a  beanti- 
fiil  gold  watch  and  chain,  wliich  he  had  given  me  in  return  for 
fiwdnf  trifling  offices  that  I  had  performed  for  him.  My  mother 
began  lo  think  tliat  my  speculations  upon  the  old  man^s  death 
w«Te  not  unfounded,  and  pressed  me  in  her  aims  with  pride.  The 
coach  that  was  to  carry  nic  away  rattled  over  the  rough  pavement, 
and  ]  rrttxmed  her  embrace  with  emotion  iusignilicaut  compared 
vith  b«r  own. 

"  UelcD,  where  are  you  ?  I  *m  going,"  I  called  out  to  her,  for 
the  «as  absent,  and  replied  by  running  into  the  room.  She  was 
weeping.  The  guard  of  the  coach  sounded  a  blast  of  impatience 
ea  bis  horn,  and  I  kissed  the  lips  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
rT«T  plaved  the  part  of  a  dear  and  amiable  sister. 

"  GocMi  bye,  Helen,"  I  repealed,  but  she  had  no  Toice  left 
to  speak,  aud  fell  fainting  in  n)y  arms.  1  laid  her  gently  on  the 
•ofa,  and  next  minute  was  on  my  way  to  London* 
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CAMPAIGN  OFTHETUKKS  ON  THE  DANUBE.     THE 
WAR  ENDING  IN  THE  TREATY  OF  KAINANDJE. 

FoH  thirty  years  after  the  reconqiieRt  of  Bcljrrade,  and  of  *U 
terriiories  nonh  of  the  Danubp,  the  Tiirlcs  allowed  the  Chrif*iian 
powers  lo  TPposc ;  these,  in  turn,  being  too  much  oot-uptcd  with 
llieir  own  wars  and  rivalry  to  molest  ihe  Turk.  Frederick  the 
Great  had  sprung  tip.  And  he  occupifd  Austria,  its  aniiies,  and 
its  polilics,  far  loo  anxiously  lo  permit  Maria  Theresa  to  cast  m 
thou;rht  beyond  the  Danube,  beyond  tliat  of  ppwerving  peace. 
Tbe  Turkft  raided  pome  chicane,  and  df-miindcd  certain  disputed 
porlions  of  icrrilory  which  Ansiria  j-iolded,  rather  than  misc  a 
mttpute.  At  tbe  same  lime,  no  warlike  Sulttm  or  Vizier  fcU 
embtildcned  by  rictories  f^ned  elscwliLTe,  to  trj*  once  more  the 
ibrtune  of  war  agnmst  Europe.  In  1709,  however,  the  Suhan, 
Mustapha  the  Third,  determined  to  make  war  npon  Catherine  the 
Second,  Empress  of  Riu^sta,  because  that  princess  had  sent  armies 
into  Poland,  and  displayed  unmistakeablc  intentions  to  reduce 
■Bdrr  her  power  that  ancient  republic.  Mu«lapha  saxr,  ihat 
if  Russia  succeeded  in  sach  a  srht-me,  the  bnlnnce  of  power,  on 
which  the  peace  of  liie  east  of  Europe  reposeil,  wnnld  be  fuuda- 
mentally  broken.  He  therefore  resolved  to  mai-ch  to  the  succour 
of  Poland,  and  to  defy  and  obstruct  Russia  in  its  ambitious  pro- 
jects. There  can  trnly  be  adduced  no  circnmstance  reflecting 
greater  disgrace  upon  Europe  than  ihis  of  the  SuUan*s  being  the 
only  prince  alive  lo  the  fate  which  threatened  Poland,  and  cou- 
ragi-ous  enough  to  risk  a  war  in  its  defence.  Had  the  Sl-itcs 
of  Western  Europe  shown  equal  foresight,  spirit,  and  activity, 
Poland  would  have  been  still  a  kingdom,  and  Russia  would  havo 
been  kept  within  her  nntarni  lituits. 

Turltey  commenced  this  war,  so  near  onr  lime,  willi  all  tbe 
barbarity  of  remote  centuries.  The  Sultan  commenced  by  send- 
ioK  the  Russian  anilmssadtir,  M.  Oubri-scoff,  to  the  Seven  Towers, 
where  he  was  confined,  with  the  eighteen  persons  of  his  suite,  in 
a  low,  damp,  dark  room,  highly  injurious  to  his  health.  At  the 
same  time  the  Standard  of  the  Prtiphet  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
from  its  sanctuary,  and  hoisted  at  the  head  of  the  army-  It 
happened  that  M.  Broymrirt,  Austrian  internuncio,  with  his  family, 
conceived  a  great  and  ill-judged  curiosilv  to  witness  the  proces- 
sion in  wliich  this  sacred  banner  figured.  He  hired  a  h«iuse  or 
window  in  tbe  line  of  procession,  and  repaired  thilber  with  bis 
wrife,  four  daughters,  and  other  companions,  male  and  female. 
Tlie  secret  of  the  Austrian  envoy,  with  his  family,  being  present 
to  behold  the  Standnni  of  the'  Prophet,  became  knoivn  to  llie 
fanatical  crowd  of  Turks  who  accompanied  it.  These,  enrageil  at 
what  they  considered  a  profanRtion,  beset  the  house,  burst  into  it 
by  doors  and  windows,  dragged  forth   the  men,  and  the  women 
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alto,  ftitvr  grossly  xnaltreaimg  thpm,  their  lircs,  as  well  as  that  of 
tb«  eoTor  himself,  being  willi  didiculty  preserved  by  the  inler- 
Imnce  of  «ome  troops,  Ab  the  outrages,  however,  proceeded 
from  the  enroy's  own  imprudi-ncOf  he  could  not  make  it  a  causo  of 
qo&rrel  between  the  two  governineiits. 

The  irmr  ojicncd  with  the  inrnsion  of  the  southernmost  pro- 
Tincesof  Russia  by  the  Criiu  Tartars  under  the  Khan  ;  these  had 
the  raragM  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Russians  on  former  occasions  to 
BTsope.  And  fearfully  did  they  perform  this  duty,  by  burning 
amd  destroying  habitations,  crops,  and  property,  and  drag^ng 
ftiray  all  of  the  population  that  could  be  made  use  of,  as  slaves. 
The  Baroii  de  Tott  accompanied  the  Khan  on  this  expedition,  of 
whicb  ho  has  ied,  in  his  Memoir,  a  most  graphic  and  fi-arful 
account.  The  foray  took  plnce  in  the  early  w  inter  months  of  1760. 
In  ibe  spring  of  that  year,  the  Empress  Catherine  had  mnsiercd 
an  ormif  of  150,000  men,  nf  which  the  mo^t  active  portion  vrus 
placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  Gallitzin ;  whilst  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Molmromrd  Kmir,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Doicstcr,  with  forces  no  less  considerable,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
feactntiag  into  Poland.  The  military  policy  «  hich  was  upjier- 
■oct  in  the  mind  of  the  EmpresK  Catherine,  which  guided  her 
iflbrtA.  and  was  impressed  by  her  upon  her  generals,  had  been 
Conccircd,  rccouimcnded,  and  bequeathed  by  old  Marshnl  Munch, 
or  Munich,  the  moroentarj'  conqueror  of  the  Crimea,  but  who  had 
"htKH  ■ttbacmicfitly  exiled,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Russia  only  in 
aireaie  olo  age  to  die-  Munich's  advice  to  the  Russian  war 
dcpartiDCSil  vras^  to  make  use  of  their  religious  connection  to  win 
Gnaks  and  Slarons  from  the  Porte,  and  nmke  them  rise  in  insur- 
racttoo,  wlitlft  the  immediate  sim  of  the  Russian  armies  should 
be  10  dri»c  the  Turks  from  thtir  posiiions  upon  the  Dneistcr,  and 
tbenb^  sepaiaie  them  from  the  Tartars  and  the  Cossacks,  who, 
99pKiMQy  the  Tartars,  were  their  best  soldiers  and  most  formidable 
■Utes. 

Accordant  with  these  ricws,  Prince  Gallitzin  passed  the 
Pacifter,  and  marched  to  surjirise  Choczim,  with  the  Turkish 
eonasander  of  which  he  hnd  been  in  communication.  Choczim 
and  Btfudcr  were  llie  two  fortresses  held  by  the  Turks  on  the 
DneisleT,  and  in  the  province  of  Hes'^arahiji.  The  Turkish 
•oldiers  ro  Chocaim  suspected  their  pacha  of  treason.  They 
aecttidiiigly  deposed  him,  appointed  another  commHndor,  called 
in  succours,  and  when  GaHilzin  arrived,  he  fnund  Choczim  not 
1e  be  taken  save  by  a  long  siege.  In  the  partial  combat  which 
took  l^ace,  the  Tuiki>h  cavalry  carried  pverytliiiig  before  ihiiu  at 
firat,  till  stopped  by  the  rcgtilar  Russian  infantry,  who  followed 
Mtmch's  rales  of  always  drawing  up  in  squares,  and  puf^hing 
rArta«Mjr  (^  /riiit  before  them  to  break  llic  onset  of  the  spahis. 
Gallitxin  was  obliged  to  make  his  retivat  beyond  the  Dnei'^Ver; 
wbffeupon  Sultan  ilu^Upha  was  so  elate,  that  he  caused  the 
Ittie  of  Ghazi  to  be  solemnly  conferred  upon  him,  as  the  present 
Saltan  did  the  other  day,  when  his  army  took  the  field.  Ghazi 
■■■»  OMUring  the  tritmiph  of  the  Faith  by  conquest 
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The  great  army  of  l!ic  Turks  was,  as  usual,  lale  to  enler  on  the 
campaigu.     So  ihal,  in  July  of  the   same  year,  l7Gy,  Galliuia 
deterotined  to   make    another    attempt  at    Cboeziin,   Culherine ' 
being   discontented   willi    his    previous   failure.     Gallitzia  again 
encamped   before   Chockzim    and    attacked   it,  but   the   Grandi 
Vizier  and  the  IChan  of  the  Tartars  again  arrived  to  its  succour,  and  ! 
Gallitzin  had  but  the  same  resource,  to  beat  a  retreat  across  ihe 
DueisLcr.     The  first  act  of  tiie  Grand  Vizier  was  to  reward   Ka- 
ramnn  Pacha,  who   had  inice  so  gallantly  defended  Clioczim,  by 
ordering  his  decapitation. 

The  campaign,  limited  to  such  small  aims  and  unsatisfactory 
results,  terminated  in  a  manner  most  unexpected  by  both  pnrties. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  Muhamnicd  Emir,  occupying  Choczim  with 
his  army,  determined  to  push  across  the  Dneister,  in  order  to  beat 
Galiizin,  and  invade  PotJolia.  For  this  purpose  he  prepared  a 
bridge  made  of  chariots,  there  being  no  boats,  and  upon  this  he  sent 
the  greater  part  of  his  Janissaries  and  artillery,  and  some  cavalry, 
acioss  the  river.  Instead  of  reinforcing  them  at  once,  he  delayed, 
and  ill  the  meantime  a  great  storm  arose,  which  broke  his  bridge,] 
and  left  the  Turks  on  the  otiicr  side  exposed  to  be  cut  off.  Ga- 
litsin  perceived  it,  brought  his  army  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  river,  capturing 
some  eighty  guns,  and  destroying  the  best  troops  of  the  Turkish 
army.  Of  these,  some  escaped  by  swimming  over  to  Choczim,  \ 
when  the  effects  of  what  tJiey  related  created  such  a  panic  that 
the  Tuikish  army  at  once  abandoned  Chuczim,  and  scattered  ia 
retreat,  leaving  the  Grand  Vizier  with  merely  a  few  horse.  The 
disaster  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  so  sweeping  were 
its  consequences,  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  Turks  had 
evacuated  the  whole  of  the  Principality  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, except  Bender  and  Ismail,  and  withdrew  behind  the  Danube, 

There  are  few  finer  pages  in  military  history  than  those  filled  with  , 
the  efforts  of  the  Kussians  in  the  following  year,  1770,  especially  i 
those  vrliich  they  made  by  sea.     One  must  do  the  Russians  iha  j 
credit  to  admit,  ihut  they  did  not  begin  the  war  with  Tuikey,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tried  every  means  of  avoiding  it,  anxious  as  they  J 
were  to  confine  tiieir  present  aims  to  Poland.     But  when  the  war 
was  forced  upon  Catherine^  lier  spirit  rose  with  it.     No  scheme 
was  loo  lofty,  no  effort  too  great  for  her.     Marslial  Munich's  idea 
tu  wound  and  distract  the  Ottoman,  by  causing  an  insurrection  in 
Greece,  was  taken  up  not  merely  by  Catherine,  but  by  her  favt 
rite,  Orloff,  and  his  brother.     With  their  zeal  and  power,  llussia 
fleets  were  fitted  out,  able  admirals  were  procured  in  Elphinstoa^ 
and   Gregg,  with   whom   the   Orloffs  themselves,   and   Admiral' 
Spiritof,  sailed.     The  minds  of  monarchs,  and  the  expectations  of 
men,  liad  been  strained  to  expect  and  admire  the  marNcHous,  by| 
ihe  exploits  of  Frederic  the  Great.     Catherine's  ardour  was  tof 
rival  these.     And  certainly  the  dispatch  of  a  Russian  Heel  from,'! 
the   Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,   where  the    Russian   dag   had  i 
never  floated,  had  fur  the  world  all  that  charm  of  the  novel  andij 
marvellous  which  it  loved.    U  does  not  fall  within  our  scope 
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to  nurrate  ihe  naval  campaign,  splendid  as  it  was.  Tho  Morea 
waft  laised  io  iot^urrcclion  fur  the  first  time  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  wods  of  that  resistance  and  hatred  to  the  Turks  sown,  which 
bore  iU  Snut  and  accotnplished  ilK  purpose  in  our  time.  The 
Baral  combats  between  the  Turkish  and  tlie  Russian  fleets  were 
TDarked  by  Uie  greatest  lieroism  on  both  Hides,  e$peciulty  off 
iScio,  io  which  the  two  admirals  grappled  and  fought,  till  both 
blew  up  and  were  consumed.  A  Turkish  sailor,  named  Bekcr, 
who  *.i»  blown  up  with  the  vessel,  attached  to  one  of  the  yards, 
UU  into  llie  sea,  uiid  survived  to  tell  his  slory  at  Rhodes,  in  1800, 
to  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  ihe  historian  Von  Hammer.  Nor  was 
ibe  courage  and  address  of  Hassun,  the  second  of  the  Turkish 
adnirala,  to  be  less  admired  than  those  of  the  Russian  and  the 
Scotch  leaders.  The  Turkish  fleet,  however,  was  destroyed  at 
Tehersn ;  and  Elphinsion  set  the  example  of  forcing  the  pas- 
sage up  the  Dardanelles  with  his  vessels.  They  were  too  few, 
however,  and  their  crews  too  severely  cut  up  in  frequent  actions, 
to  allow  of  the  accomphshmenl  of  Ciitherine'a  order,  which  went 
to  oo  less  thao  the  attack  of  Constantinople  itself. 

Tfac  land  campaign  displayed  as  fully   ua  the  maritime  one, 

boir  much  crcrything  depends  upon  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the 

[  leader.  The  Ottnniau  army  was  no  longer  commanded  by  the  Vizier 

•  and  geoeraU  of  the  preceding  year,  who,  with  the  Voivodes  of  Mol- 

[darui,  paid  the  usual  pemdly  for  ill-success  with  the  Turk.*:,  that 

'  U,  bad  lost  their  heads.     Tiie  Ottoman  aruiy  was  now  commanded 

by  Ibnliim.     A  corps  of  Turkisli  cavalry  and  light  troops  being 

w«l  Huog  across  the  Danube,  facilities  were  gained  for  erecting 

a  bridge  at  Isaklcba.     And  here  Ibrahim  pas^^d  with  the  great 

body  of  bis  army,  threatening  to  cut  off  the  Russian  corps  that 

occupied  Wollachia.      These  under   Stilfelou  and   Pro^icrowski, 

m»de  faaMe  (o  fall  back  upon  Jassy,  and  rally  the  army  of  Roman- 

sofT,  which  was  on  the  Pruth.     Rut  ere  they  could  effect  their 

iclreat,  tlto  Turks  managed  to  attack  them  se])arately,  and  in  each 

case  to  achieve  a  victory.     Rcpnin,  who  commanded  as  chief  the 

SoMians  in  the  Principalities,  was  then  obHged  to  evacuate  them, 

[and  uj  recross  the  Prulh  in  almost  as  shoit  a  time  as  had  been 

MDl  in  the  conquest  of  the  same  Principalities  in  the  preceding 

'  campaign.       Ibrahim    even    followed    llie   Russinns    beyond   the 

Pruth,  defeated  tliem  again,  and  compelled  them  to  lake  refuge 

is  ibctr  new  conquest  of  Choczim. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  Russian  army  advanced  under 
Romaoxofl,  who  had  superseded  Gallitzin,  ond,  being  far  moVe 
numerous  than  the  troops  commanded  by  Ibrahim,  the  latter  was 
obUaad  to  retire  towards  the  Grand  Vizier  Klialil,  who  at  tho 
heaaof  a  large  army  was  only  crossing  the  Danube  at  Isaklcba 
in  the  nuinlh  of  July.  Romanzoff  followed  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Pruth,  whilst  the  Turks  kept  in  Bessarabia,  be- 
tween the  Prulh  and  the  Dneister,  to  succour  Bender,  if  necea- 
mry,  and  to  keep  in  junction  with  the  Tartars,  wlio  were  marching 
Io  join  tlicm.  RomauzoQ*  was  ver)*  anxious  to  repair  the  earlr 
^aastera  of  the  campaign.    For  there  was  no  finding  grace  with 
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Catherine  Lut  by  exploits  and  daTiog.     Romanzoff  did  not  fear! 
to   crnps   the    Pnith   belwccn   the   two   Turkish    armies,  one   ofj 
the    Grand    Vieter    at    Isaltlcha,   the    other    reinforced    by    the] 
Tartars,    and   commanded   by   the  Khan,  encnniped  on  a  rango] 
of  heights   helwet'n    the    Prulh    and   Diieieler.       Had    Ibrahin 
"been    still    in    command,    he    would    no    doubt   have    atlackc 
the  Russians   on   Iheir  passing  the  river,  and  made  use  of  the 
great  superiority  of  Tnrk  and  Tartar  cavalry.     Instead  of  this^f 
the  Khan,  and  the  Tartars  with  biro,  encamped  on  a  hei(^ht  tvbcre 
they  thought   they  cnidd   not  he   nttacke*!,   and,   moreover,  far 
beyond   the  reach  of  tlie   Grand  Vizier  to  succour  ihcin.     TtiOi 
plainest   prudence   would   have   sugijested    to   the  two  Turkish ' 
armies    to   unite,   since   the   two   Kussian  ones   of  Bepnin  and 
Ronian/off  had  done  so.     Romanzofif  saw  his  advantage,  and  on 
the  17th   of  July  attacked  the  right  of  the  heights  on  which  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  were  posted.     The  latter  were  more  aslonishc  " 
at  Kussian    audacity    than  prepared    to  repel    it,  so    the    Tur 
and  Tartar  were  driven    from   their   position,  thrown    into  rout, 
and  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the   Grand 
Vizier.    Potemkin  hastened  with  the  Kussian  cavalry  in  pursuit. 
But  the  discomfited  Tartars  rallied,  turned  on  their  pursuers,  and  soj 
complL'tcly  cut  up  Potemkin  and  bis  horse,  that  they  wore  glad  to 
retreat   to   their  main    body.     In    fact,  the  audacious  attack  of 
Homanzoff,  ihongh  attended  with  success,  had  not  extricated  hintl 
frooi  his  perilous  position,  for  the  Tartars  were  too  numerous  tO'l 
bo  altogether  dispersed  ;  and  whilst  some  retreated  to  the  Danube^f 
the  greater  number  under  the  Khan  siiU  held  together,  and  com- 
posed a  formidable  force  in  the  rear  of  KomanzofT. 

The  latter  was  not  the   less  determined  to  attack  the  Grar 
Vizier  Khalil,  who  with  his  large  army  of  100,000  men  had  key 
to  the  north  of  the   Danube,  and   was   marching  along  the   lef 
bank  of  Lake  Kagoril.     The  Vizier  wos  an  irresolute  commander,  1 
always  seeking  counsel,  and  tardy  in   forming  a  resolution.     Ilia 
aim  was  to  advance  and  save  Bender,  the  capital  and  stronghold^ 
of  Moldavian  Tnrtary,  which  now  formed  the  sole  link  by  land" 
between  the  Turkish   and  the  Tartar  provinces.     The   Russian«,l 
for  similar  reasons,  were  l>cnt  on  taking  Bender;  but  to  attaia4 
this,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  rout  the  Tartars  under  the  KhanJ 
hut  to  discomfit  the  formidable  army   under  the   Grand  Vizierj 
Romanzoff  had  not  a  third  of  the  VizierV   force.     But  he   wt 
between  the  two  Turkish  armies,  without  provisions,  and  witll 
every  risk  of  being  surrounded  and  crushed  by  both.     lie  ther 
fore  boldly  marched  against  Khali!  alonjj  the  old  road  of  Trajan. 

It  was  the  ere  of  the  Isl  of  ,\ugU8l.  The  Turks,  learning  the 
approach  of  the  Ru-sstans,  threw  up  a  hasty  entrenchment,  which 
they  hud  not  lime  to  mount  with  artillery.  The  Russians  ap- 
proached, according  to  MunicVs  tactics,  in  four  large  squares^ 
their  artillery  in  the  centre,  knowing  that  if  they  could  repulael 
the  first  charge  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  the  victory  would  be  ea«y». 
As  they  expected,  the  spahis  did  rush  forth  in  the  early  mominffi 
to  charge  the  Russians,  bat  the  BoUd  squares  of  infantry  rcpulsea 
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tkem,  and  drew  nearer  to  l)ic  en  trench  men  U,  when  their  gnos 
crpened  fire.  The  Turks  hnH  not  their  cannon  ready  to  respond. 
Bui  the  jmninsaries  supplied  the  waut,  hy  issuing  forth,  nnd 
chiirging  the  Russian  richt  with  impetuosity.  They  broke  one  of 
tlie  Russian  squares  and  dispersed  it,  but  the  next  square  mowed 
then  dovn  with  its  artillery.  The  Kussian  square  od  the  left  w&a 
conmnDded  by  Bauer*  a  German  oflicer,  ivbo  had  served  with 
the  English,  and  in  whom  Komanzotf,  noted  for  his  distiisle  of 
Kuwiti  officers  and  tovc  of  foreigners,  placed  all  confidence. 
Btoertnok  the  Torkish  entrenchnients  in  flank,  Biiniiounted  them, 
md  enfiladed  the  Turkish  position  with  his  artillery.  Ih'-  battle 
•ooD  become  a  rout,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  6ed  across  the  Danube, 
losing  hi«  guns,  and  camp,  and  bagF7»ge>  Such  was  the  battle  of 
Kagoril,  vhtch  drove  the  Turks  behind  the  Danube,  and  had  for 
its  result  the  reducUon  of  Bender,  as  well  as  of  tlie  smaller 
Tartar  tribea  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Don.  l^nforliniately, 
the  Kussiaos^in  offering  tlic  Tartars  almost  complete  indrpen- 
dvnce  onder  their  Empress's  snzerainly,  were  able  tn  promise 
exempciun  from  the  fiscal  exigencies,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Tarkn. 

An  ample  page  might  hero  be  filled  with  a  relation  of  the  stege 
of  Bender,  obalinntdy  attacked  by  General  Panin,  as  gallantly 
defctided  by  the  Turks,  and  at  length  taken  by  storm  ainidsl  a 
general  emidagralion  of  the  town.  The  siege  and  caplurt-  fill 
wane  of  tlie  finest  pages  of  Rulhiercs.  Tbe  Empress  Catherine 
waa  chocked  at  tbe  loss  of  so  much  life,  Russian  as  well  as 
Tarki^h,  at  the  aiegc  of  liender,  and  wrote  to  Panin  that  the 
conquest,  however  glorious,  had  cost  too  much  blood.  And 
heace,  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  Uomanzoff,  by  order  of  tbe 
EmpivM,  sent  a  colonel  wiih  a  letter  to  the  Vizier,  ufiVring  to 
Irrat  and  conclude  peace,  but  without  tlie  intervention  of  any 
foreign  power.  This  pretension,  put  forward  eighty  years  ago,  is 
a  fiivourite  demand  of  Uas.^ia  at  present. 

Wbaierer  such  pretension  may  be  now,  it  was  then  not  iin> 
natara],  for,  in  truth,  the  inlrigncs  at  that  time  of  the  young 
Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  old  King  of  Prussia,  of  France,  and 
of  England,  at  the  Porte,  were  very  petty,  vile,  nnd  discredilnble. 
It  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Great  Frederic,  who  first  made  it 
the  vogue  for  sovereigns  to  propose,  mediate,  and  negotiate  the 
jMftilioQ  of  neighbouring  empires.  Frcnleric  had  the  political 
iciaaora  always  in  hand,  and  he  in fectud  Catherine  and  Joseph, 
and  ere n  Sultan  Mustaphn,  with  his  mnnta  of  political  tniloring. 
Haiotuer  asserts  that  it  was  SuUau  Mustapba  who  at  this  time 
fital.  imnpoKed  the  partition  of  Poland,  Turkey  and  Austria  being 
eo-^Ttnere  in  the  enterprise.  But  Russia  and  Austria  had  aimi- 
Inr  Tiews  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  former  proposing  to  toko 
Moldaria  acnd  Wallachia,  and  give,  at  the  same  time,  Bosnia  and 
Dalnalia  to  Austria. 

MrantiTTie  the  war  tontinued.  A  new  Grand  \nzier,  as  incapa- 
Ue,  but  more  cautious  than  his  predecessor,  led  a  numt-roufi  anny 
to  tbe  Danube.    But  tbe  troops  were  chicfiy   Am&Uc,  \v\V\vq\\\ 
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confidence  or  discipline,  and  more  anxious  to  disperse  lo  their 
homes  ihan  meet  tlie  enemy.  On  one  occasion  it  wan  proposed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Bucharest,  and  the  janissariefi,  eager  for 
hooly,  pressed  for  the  expedition.  The  Vizier  replied,  that  such 
an  attack  should  be  executed  by  infantry,  not  cavalry;  that  the 
janissaries  were  by  right  an  infantry  corps;  but  now  every  janis- 
sarj-  bad  a  horse,  and  ibught  as  he  pleased.  The  Vizier  offered 
to  lead  the  janissaries  against  Bucharest,  if  they  would  quit  their 
horses.  But  they  refused  to  march  on  foot.  Indeed*  it  was  found 
impossible  to  recruit  either  jaiu^surieK  or  spahis  as  long  as  their 
corps  were  in  actual  campaign.  Youth,  anxious  for  military 
renown,  obtained  much  belter  piiy  by  enlisting  as  volunteers  for 
the  campaign,  and  being  free  when  it  was  over.  In  short,  the 
Turks  were  in  a  state  of  transition  between  their  old  feudal  mili- 
tary organisation,  and  the  new  one  of  paid  troops.  But 
the  change  was  operated  by  weak  hands,  who  spoiled  both 
systems,  and  so  demoralised  the  Turkish  host,  that,  although 
iudividuAlly  biave,  Ihcy  could  neither  be  commanded  nor  de- 
pended on.  At  the  comraencemenl  of  the  campaign  the  Seraskier 
of  Walluchia  and  his  two  chief  agas  perished  in  an  insuiTeciiou 
of  the  janissaries.  .\nd,  with  an  immense  army  on  the  Danube, 
the  Sultan's  officers  could  do  little  more  than  defend  it.  The 
revolt  of  the  janissaries  atforded  the  Russian  general  Ollitz  the 
opportunity  of  iittackiiig  and  capturing  Giurgevo,  which  the 
Turks  had  retained,  and  which  ihey  had  fortified  by  a  double 
entrenciiniont  and  a  number  of  guns.  But  the  Grand  Vizier 
some  time  after  dispatched  a  division  of  I'^.OOO  Turks,  who 
retook  Giurgevo  in  the  same  expeditious  manner.  General  Essen 
at  the  head  of  *22,0\)0  men  again  attacked  Giurgevo,  but  wa& 
beaten  off;  and  it  was  liien  that  the  janissaries  desired  lo  be  led 
against  Bucharest. 

The  great  event  of  1771  was  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by 
the  Russians  under  Prince  Dolgovowski.  The  Poile,  indeed, 
sadly  mismanaged  and  indispo^^ed  every  semi-independent  slate, 
even  although  it  were  Mahometan.  They  had  hut  one  rule  and 
one  policy,  "hich  was,  to  dcspuil  and  decapitate  every  chief  or 
conniian<ler  who  proved  unfortunate,  which  by  no  means  secured 
the  appointment  of  any  more  capable. 

The  family  of  Ghivai  reigned  over  the  Crim  Tartars,  and  the 
Porte  bad  done  Httic  for  a  century  except  to  change,  slay,  en- 
throne and  dethrone  the  different  members  of  the  family,  so  that 
a  settled  administration  was  impossible.  In  1771  Solim  Ghivai 
had  quite  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  wall  and  the  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Crimea.  But  he  made  no  use 
of  them  ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  Turks,  who  always  garrisoned 
the  towns,  made  any  resisunce.  'Ilie  Russians  overran  the 
peninsula  and  took  all  the  towns,  whilst  Sehm  Ghivai  fled  to 
Coostnnlinople,  and  the  Turkish  pacha  to  Sinope.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1771,  the  Russians  were  complete  and  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  the  Crimea.  Tlie  chief  Tartars,  nud  even  two  sons  of  Selim 
QhJPMi  withdrew  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and  tranKferred  it 
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to  Calbwine.  When  at  the  same  time  Syria  and  Egypt  were  in 
ioiurreclion,  and  Georgia  menacing  to  imitate  the  Crimea,  il  may 
be  judged  how  near  the  brink  of  ruin  the  incapacity  of  Sultan 
Aod  Yt&ier  had  reduced  the  empire. 

In  con»e«|uence  of  these  reverses  the  new  Grand  Vizier  adopted 
the  plan  of  defensive  war,  uiiich  has  almost  ever  since  been  re> 
•ortM  to  by  the  Porte.  Leaving  strong  garrisons  in  Silistria  and 
the  other  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  he  collected  his  army  in  a 
wnp  al  Schoucnla,  &  position  strong  in  itfclf,  and  commanding  the 
plains  of  Bulgaria^  strengthening  il  with  works  and  entrcncb- 
■Miitfli  and  a  formidable  artillery.  In  this  attitude  tiie  Porto 
AVaited  the  result  of  those  negotiations  which  the  powers  of 
£urope  hastenefl  to  undertake,  in  order  to  save  the  tottering 
erapire  of  the  Sultan  from  the  grasp  of  Russia.  The  first  to  give 
support  to  Turkey  was  Austria,  who,  however,  did  so  secretly, 
venturing  no  further  Uian  to  bargain  for  a  subsidy  in  return  for 
future  wilitarr  aid. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  was  also  rendered  tmeasy  hy  the  progress 
of  ilus»ian  arras.  Symptoms  and  proofs  of  the  rising  jealousy 
and  probable  hostility  of  the  two  German  courts  alarmed  the 
Cnrina,  and  she  in  consequence  came  forward,  ns  Russia  always 
does,  witli  a  declaration  of  her  readiness  to  make  peace.  She 
accompanied  this  with  a  proposal  to  Prussia  for  a  partition  of 
PoUnd.  a  suggestion  the  best  calculated  to  mollify  the  hostility  of 
the  two  Gennan  courts,  and  to  turn  their  ideus  into  anothfer 
channel.  It  must  be  added,  that  along  witli  the  great  victories 
and  miUlary  advantages  which  tlie  Russians  had  gained,  they  had 
also  suffered  immense  loss,  both  by  w-ar  and  disease,  and  that  the 
empire  was  not  in  a  condition  then  to  furnish  either  the  men  or 
the  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  the  Ddnubc.  An 
armistice  was  in  consequence  concluded  between  the  belligerents 
in  Mmv,  1772. 

I'bis  truce  lasted  a  whole  twelveraonth,  during  which  Russia 
offered  to  cede  its  conquests  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  and 
give  up  all  the  towns,  provided  the  Crimea  was  giren  up  by  Uie 
Tufkfc,  and  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  acknoxvlcdged. 
What  this  independenco  meant,  appears  from  the  coudilion  that 
tlw  Rnssians  were  to  gamson  the  furiiiicd  towns  in  lien  of  the 
Turks.  The  Sultan  refused  to  cede  his  sovereignty  over  Uio 
Tartars,  alleging  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  obliged  him  to 
remain  the  sovereign  of  all  the  Faithful.  The  Sultan  counted, 
rooreoveTj  on  the  mediation  and  support  of  Austria  and  of  Pnissia. 
But  these  powers  merely  objected  tu  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
dowinions  westward  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  would  not  permit 
RiKMia  to  advance  tu  the  Danube,  but  bad  no  objection  to  ils  ex- 
tensiou  on  the  side  of  Tartary.  When  we  mention  that  it  was, 
moreover,  in  that  very  year  of  mice,  that  tlio  first  partition  of 
Poland  was  jdanued  and  perpetrated,  the  reason  wilt  be  under* 
stood  of  Ru?isia*s  not  presiting  ihe  war,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
being  lukewaim  in  their  support  uf  the  Sultan.  Towards  the 
ex|iirmlion  of  the  truce,  the  Ottoman  niinislei*&  were  incUu^d  \o 
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yield,  but  the  Oulemas  would  not  permit  the  M&homctiui  towoi 
of  ihc  Crimea  to  be  given  up  to  the  infidels. 

War  tlierefora  recommenced,  and  assumed,  as  we  before  ob- 
sened,  that  satnc  system  of  ofl'ence  on  the  part  of  the  Uu»:iaD&, 
and  defence  ou  tliBt  of  the  TurkA,  wliich  has  been  the  routine  of 
subeeqiiRnt  wars.  The  Grand  Vizier  entrenched  bitufttir  uiih  a 
large  army  in  a  camp  at  Sciiouuila,  whilst  the  Uu&^iians,  puft&ing 
tlie  Dannbc>  first  laid  siege  to  Silistria,  and  then  turned  their 
efiTorts  against  Varna.  Cnuld  they  get  possession  of  the  latter 
place,  ihcy  might  winter  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  sieges  of  these  two 
places  the  Russians  spent  the  entire  campaign  of  1773;  and  in 
both  attempts  they  wei*e  unsuccessful,  'i'lm  Turkish  commanders 
iu  Sili^ilria  and  in  Vania  made,  each  of  ihein,  a  valianl  defence, 
beat  off  llomanzotf,  and  compelled  him,  in  bolli  cases,  to  retreat 
behind  the  Danube.  On  one  occasion,  the  Turks  tried  to  cut  off 
tlicir  retreat,  and  had  occupied  a  defile  through  which  General 
Weismatui  umst  pass.  That  general  saw  his  danger,  but  did  not 
iiemtate  to  attack  the  Turks  with  all  his  force.  This  suc- 
ceeded in  culling  its  way  through,  but  left  the  general  niortally- 
wounded. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  wbenever  the  Turks  were  in  amall  bodies, 
and  had  trust  in  their  commanders,  whether  defending  a  town 
or  marching  on  an  expedition,  their  discipline  was  good,  and 
their  olforts  marked  by  daring,  and  crowned  witli  success.  But 
whenever  they  were  iu  large  armies,  amounting  to  100.000  men 
and  upwards,  as  at  Schoumla,  they  became  nn manageable,  fought 
with  each  other,  deserted,  disbanded,  and  proved  a  weakuess, 
ratiicv  than  a  defence,  to  the  empire.  In  rencontres  of  small  divi- 
sions of  either  army,  during  1773,  the  Russians  bad  generally  the 
worst  of  it.  Hut  when,  in  1774,  General  Roraanzofif  delei-niiued 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  marching  upon  Schoumla  itself,  lie 
obtained  full  success.  The  Turkish  army  in  Schnnmla  was  more 
numerous  than  the  Russian.  The  latter  advanced  nevertheless, 
and  as  only  cavalry  caine  forth  to  repel  them,  General  Kamcnskoi 
deleated  them,  and  infused  discouragement  into  the  Turkish 
camp.  The  Russians  look  post  all  round  it,  not  only  on  the 
side  of  the  plain  and  of  Varna,  hut  in  the  defiles  of  the  llaemus 
behind  Schoumla.  The  incapable  Vizier  took  no  steps  io  pro- 
vent  this.  Tile  consequence  was,  that  the  troops  of  the  camp, 
finding  themselves  ill  commanded,  and  gradually  surrounded  by 
tlio  enemy,  went  off  in  whole  bodies,  and  took  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

I'ho  Vizier  was  left  without  an  amiy.  He  was  accordingly 
compelled  to  treat,  and  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Russians 
pleased  to  impose.  Under  such  circumsUmccs  was  concluded  the 
Treaty  ofKainardie,  on  the  '2i>ih  of  July,  17ti4. 

iiy  Uiis  treaty  Russia  gained  the  Crimea,  given  up  nominitlly 
tn  the  'i'ariars,  but  with  Russian  garrisons  in  Kertch  and  Y'eni- 
kale,  as  well  as  Azov.  Russia  restored  Wallacbia,  M<ildaTia, 
and  Bessarabia.  The  countries  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister 
wtre  to  belong  to  neither  Turkey  nor  Uussia,  but  were  to  bo  a 
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frontier  between  them,  Turkey,  however,  retaining  Oczakor. 
The  struts  were  to  be  opened  to  Russian  traders.  With  respect 
to  the  conquests  ceded  by  the  Russians  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
north  of  the  Danube,  Russia  stipulated  that  the  Christians  and 
Qieir  fniestbood  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Forte  would  listen  to  tbe  demand  for  the  erection  of  a  Greek 
church  at  Pera.  It  is  these  stipulations,  contained  in  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
quarrel,  and  of  the  war  to  which  it  has  led,  or  is  likely  to  lead. 
Furious  to  the  Treaty  of  Kainardje,  now  eighty  years  concluded, 
Russia  never  advanced  any  pretensions  on  the  score  of  religious 
fraternity  or  sympathy,  over  the  Greeks,  or  other  Christians  subr 
ject  to  ^e  Forte. 


SEMPRE  LO  STESSO. 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 


Ever  the  same ! — let  this  our  watchword  be 

Upon  the  dreary  battlements  of  time, 
With  a  clear  soul  I  breathe  it  unto  thee 

In  tones  whose  fervour  mocks  this  idle  rhyme ; 
Ever  the  same ; — how  sweet  lo  earn  with  pain 

The  tested  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear. 
And  amid  all  we  suffer,  doubt  and  feign. 

To  own  one  true  and  self-absorbing  sphere  ! 
Ever  the  same  j — as  moons  the  waters  draw, 

A  simple  presence  calms  all  inward  strife. 
And  by  the  sway  of  some  benignant  law, 

With  high  completeness  fills  the  sense  of  life : 
The  Holy  One  this  sacred  thought  confest 
When  leaned  the  fond  disciple  on  his  breast. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"The  noble  anny  he  bad  so  long  comraandcd,"  wilb  due  de- 
ference to  Monsieur  Thiers,  was  not  that  which  served  under 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Aboul  one  third  of  the  men  perhaps 
xniglit  have  been  the  same,  but  it  was  not  the  army  of  which  its. 
commander  said  that,  "  with  it,  he  could  bare  marched  over 
Europe." 

After  tlie  close  of  the  war  of  1814,  in  the  Soolfa  of  France,  the 
bulk  of  the  Peninsular  army  sailed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  for 
America,  and  did  not  return  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  the  closing 
scene  of  Napoleon's  career.  A  few  buttidions  only,  favoured  by 
fair  winds  and  line  weather,  landed  in  Belgium,  and  were  on  the 
march  up,  once  more  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  their  old  chief,  but 
arriving  too  late,  came  like  ia  motitarde  apres  le  dhier.  Volunteers 
from  our  militia  and  recruits,  hastily  got  together,  formed  princi- 
pally the  ranks  of  those  who  fought  at  Waterloo. 

Most  faitjously  and  right  well  did  they  sustain  thcirown  character 
and  their  nation's  honour.  All  the  stuff,  and  most  of  the  other  officers, 
liad  previously  served  with  the  Duke ;  those  in  the  junior  grades, 
however,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  men  wei-c  fresh  bands,  with 
good  constitutions  and  youthful  look;;.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
young  !  Our  lieallb  is  hearty,  and  our  powers  great,  nnburtbened 
with  too  much  profundity  of  reflection.  Keen  for  celebrity,  and 
careless  of  consequences,  the  young  soldier  possessed  all  the  love 
of  distinction,  gently  softened  by  the  bloom  of  inexperience.  "Oh, 
ihe  merry  days,  the  meiry  days  wbeu  I  was  young!**  bring  back 
thoughts  of  joyous  hours  and  happy  frolic,  aye !  and  the  remem- 
brance of  kindred  hearts  and  kind  friends,  now  all  gone  t 

In  our  present  peaceful  days  the  opportunity  for  a  young  soldier 
to  disiirguish  himself  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  heard  of  one 
lately  who,  having  tried  all  things,  has  at  last  foiuKl  an  expedient 
with  great  probability  of  success.  £n  dhfspoir  de  cause,  this 
young  officer,  on  joining  bis  legiment  iu  a  certain  metropolis,  has 
taken  a  lodging  in  a  fai^bionable  street,  gives  himself  out  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  keeps  a  monkey.     Tliat  's  brave. 

Our  U  aterloo  army,  without  detracting  from  their  great  merit, 
were  quite  a  difiercnt  specimen  of  humanity  from  our  old  Penin- 
sular people,  and  inslauces  of  the  want  of  savoir/aire  occasionally 
occuned,  two  of  which  happened  tn  the  company  I  commanded. 
Amongst  the  whole  of  tbero  I  bad  but  six  old  soldiers,  the  rest, 
suballems  and  all,  were  fine  gallant  young  innocents. 

We  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  fin  the  16lh  June,  at  abnnl  rt  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  on  haltiug  for  a  short  lime  at  Nivdles,  we  had 
heard  a  cannonade,  imd  on  reaching  the  battlc-tield,  we  fnund 
severe  fighliug  hud  already    been  going  ou    some  hours.      The 
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Bnilfswiclc  Tufanlry  were  formecl  in  squares,  to  our  right  ibe  Bois 
dc  Bossu  was  full  of  French  tirailleurs,  wliose  slraf^gling  Jirc  was 
somewhat  unexpectedly  felt  by  our  division  ou  their  advance  from 
Ibe  NtTelle*  road,  to  support  our.  friends   in  action.     The  firet 
-Bri}?nde,  hy  order  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  immediately 
formed  to  their  right,  and  stormed  the  wood  in  line  (a  movement, 
by-the-by,  more  successful  in  its  rewilts  than  prudent  in  its  con- 
ception), the  casualties  occaMoned  in  5fteen  niinuics  being  534 
ncn  Bad  IS  officers.     Our  Brigade  deployed  towards  the  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  came  up  in  flanking  support  of  the 
')ni08wickers,  formed  in  squares  en  echelon.     We  soon,  however, 
rignn  broke  into  open  column  and  moved  down  to  the  houses  of 
rQiiatre  Br*8,  on  nearing  which,  some  round  shot  from  the  enemy's 
tpins  ^sscd  close  over  the  heads  of  my  juvenile  company,  striking 
ktfie  walls  of  the  houses  near  us.*     My  friends  began  to  dodge, 
pwbich  is  not  unusual  with  young  troops. 

"  BiiE  when  one  has  been  sliot  nt  once  or  tvicc, 
On«'s  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice." 

in/brmed  lliera  that  so  many  civil  salutations    towards    the 

■y  ou  their  parLs  uas  quite  superfluous,  as  before  the  suuntl 

Arack  tiie  ear  the  shot  would  take  the  head.     I  gave  the  word 

F*  steady,  men,  steady,"  and  aieadij  they  irere.    They  had  an  oppor- 

[tnuily,  however,  to  cultivate  this  habit,  for  in  the  next  three  days 

"^py  were  exposed  to  a  fire  which  occasioned  casualties  in  a  force 

^Bome  4*200  rank  and  tile,  in  the  division  of  the  Guards  aluue,  of 

flfi65  men,  and  -18  officers.f     The  other  instance  of  a  want  of 

i9in»ir  (aire  was  on  three  days*  provisions  being  served  out  to  them 

at  nigbt,  when  the  action  was  ended,  the  piquets  posted,  and  the 

caralrv  and  commissariat  had  come  up.     Strong  disapjtruhation 

•ecmed  to  arise  amongst  our  juveniles  at  the  lean  quality,  as  well 

the  retrenl  slaughter  of  the   me.it.     Tlicy  amusingly  alluded  to 

sons  substances   in  a    discursive   manner,  called   down   area 

in   metropolitan  towns,  and  vulgarly  yclept,  ""  dog's  meat." 

Cy  young  friends'  memories  bore  too  vivid  a  souse  of  the  recent 

OS  of  British  beef  and  porter ;  they  scorned  what  the  Com- 

'iriaaary  ofTered,  and  U-fl  their  rations  ou  the  ground.     In  spite  of 

UhAt  (liflinclination  to  burthen  themselves  with  such  dunbllul  Inok- 

ic^^  diet,  .1*  they  mi^ht  he  for  the  next  three  days  without  food.  I 

oriiertd  them  to  l:tk**  charge  nf  it.     In  tlio  mean  time  my  six  old 

Peninsular  friends  tnintfd  no  such  pressing  invitations,  but  rather 

looked  loo  kindly  towards  the  neglected  poriions  cast  aside  by 

their  yoanger  comrades.     The  bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  strong 

npoD  ihc  more  matured.     They  prudently  checked  their  propeusi- 

tiea,  tMnrerer,  and  contented  ihcmsclvcs  by  insacking  their  own 

share.     At  the  bivouac  fire,  where  I  sat,  one  of  luy  old  ones  pre* 

*rTuly  produced  from  the  depth  of   his  depot  such    dainties  as 

pepper  and  salt,  then  placing  a  portion  of  the  raw  material  of  bis 

*  Out  Ion  this  day  was  trifling,  being  only  stjcn  ran!%  and  6lo  in  our  brigade 
t  tn  tliis  body  of  tlir  I'not  fiuardt  177  more  men  were  killed  and  wonound 
linn  in  all  Nrbon's  fleet  at  ttie  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
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ralious  on  a  ramrod,  he  cooked  ti  in  a  way  ibat  in  Peninsular  ]>ar- 
lanco  was  denominated  "  a  frizzle."  The  odomproved  appHimante 
lo  those  who  had  that  day  marched  far  and  fasted  long.  One  of 
my  youlhlid  charges  at  hist  exclaimed,  "  I  say,  Tom,  that  smells 
cafiilal,  gi'c-  us  a  bit  o'  il.^'  The  response  was  pithy  and  pracitcal. 
"  D —  your  eyes,  cook  for  yourself,  cao'l  you  !"  La  Jeimesse  took 
the  hint,  and  post)inned  all  further  reflections  to  a  more  fittiug  oc- 
CBBion,  and  so  ended  le  comlmt  ties  voraces  et  di-Jt  coriaces! 

Having  thus  souiewhat  suddenly  left  Portugal  for  Belgium,  and 
forestalled  an  anecdote  to  prove  a  fact,  I  must  liasten  to  retiuTi  to 
Abrantcs,  and  once  uifain  make  myself  l)iree  years  younger  tbau  f 
was  in  the  campaign  of  1810. 

Having  completed  tlic  HlLing  of  our  men's  clothing,  and  fur- 
nished ourselves  with  what  we  could  get  as  necessary  for  Iiard 
marching  and  active  service,  on  the  third  of  March  wo  once  more 
moved  on  Elvas  by  Gaviao,  Garfete,  Flores  de  Rosa,  Alta  do 
Choc  lo  Fronteira,  which  we  reached  on  llie  7tb.  Here  we  again 
lialled  for  a  few  days.  All  the  troops  were  now  conccniraling 
towards  Uadajos,  preparatory  lo  the  siege.  Lord  ^V'eDJngion  still 
remained  at  Frenada  in  the  north,  from  whence  he  wrote  lu  Lord 
laveri>ool  as  follows.  ''  All  my  arrangements  preparatory-  to  the 
attack  oi  Bad.-ijos  are  in  train,  and  I  believe  getting  on  welL 
Some  of  the  troops  have  marched  for  the  Alemtejo  and  otliers  will 
follow  soon,  and  !  intend  to  go  myself  the  last,  as  I  know  that  my 
n*movnl  from  one  part  of  the  country  lo  the  oilier  will  be  [he 
signal  fur  the  enemy,  that  the  part  to  which  1  am  going  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  active  O])cniliotis."  In  accordance  with  these  vicvrs 
Lord  Wclliiiglou  remained  ou  the  banks  of  the  Coa,  and  did  nut 
amv«  al  Elvas  till  the  eleventh  of  March.  We  were  for  the 
moment  well  lodged  in  Fronteira,  which  was  a  capital  village,  in 
distance  four  leagues  from  the  good  town  of  Estremoz,  and  there- 
fore in  II convenient  and  comfortable  nei^hbourhoud.  The  Alemtejo 
in  gt  neml.  and  this  part  of  it  in  particular,  had  sulTc:i-ed  less  from 
the  ravages  of  war  than  most  oilier  provinces  of  Portugal.  The 
climutti  is  milder  and  the  soil  mure  fertile  than  on  the  rugged 
northern  frontier  of  ibc  kingdom.  Here  we  were  informed  that 
tiiirs  conis  had  moved  on  to  Merida  and  Talavera  Real.  The 
OOemy  baa  much  blrrngtltcned  Badajos  by  repairing  the  ramparts, 
remounting  guns,  adding  lu  the  out-u  oi  ks,  and  forming  mine>.  The 
ganisou  consisted  of  iOOU  Fnuch  and  1000  Gcnuan  troops,  with 
150  cavahy.  PhUlipun,  a  gtn^ieral  of  engineers,  and  clever  man, 
was  in  command*  He  had  already  been  a  prisoner  in  England, 
but  had  e-'caped  by  breaking  his  paroie,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
again  oppi>scd  to  us  as  Governor  of  this  fortress.  Pontoons  were 
now  being  hrouphl  up  to  funn  a  bridge  over  the  Guadiana.  We 
were  all  very  sanguiuc  as  lo  the  re$ulL  If  not  interrupted  by 
Mannuiit's  nr  Sotdl's  anuies  we  had  lillle  duubi  of  success.  Two 
vmyH  alone  iifl'ered  to  evade  interruption;  one  was  to  lake  the 
place  before  the  enemy  could  collect  tlicir  forces  lo  annoy  us,  the 
Other  was  to  cover  the  siege  by  corps  in  advance,  fight  a  general 
jction  and  disahle  llicro  from  further  interference  with  our  oc- 
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cufkatioiu.     The  scBRon  was  farourabte.  the  wpalhcr  fine,  and  not 
loo  hot     We  i^till  had  the  equinoctiat  rains  to  look  Ibnvard  lo ; 
nabercooKog  torrents  to  encounter  before  the  bruiliiig  heals  of  a 
Pcnto^ttUr  sumnier  (^et  in.     Lord  Wellint^ton  nrites  from  EWas,* 
\**  1  bad  iottaded  to  comnience  the  0]>eraiioDs  against  lladaios  bo- 
tveea  the  6lh  and  7lh  of  March,  and  all   my  arrangcmcnt-s  were 
made  ficoordinf^ly,  but  because  llie  large  and  ricli  town  of  Kvora, 
vfatcb  has  Bnffered  in  no  manner  by  the  war,  tvould  s-tipply  no 
[tagcs,  f  could  not  commence  till  iho  17th:  at  (his  moment 
f  ibe  poarder  for  the  siege,  and  much  of  the  Khot,  and  many  of  the 
^neera'  alorca  arc  not  arrived  at  Elvas,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
the  stores  of  that  gaiTison.     I   am  destroying;  tbe  equip, 
of  the  army  iu  transportiuK  the  stores  from  Elvas  to  the 
o(  the  siej^e,  becaust.*  no  assistance  is  given  by  the  country, 
natance  quite  inadequate   lo  the  demand  itnd  wants  of  the 
ice,  &c. ;  I  cannot,  bowcrer,  avoid  takins;  the  opportuulty  of 
IHag  the  allnilion  of  your  Lordship,  aud  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
maml,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  furnish 
mot  of  Lransport  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  or  any 
oprratioo.     fliy   own  anxiety  and  die  detail  into  which  I 
lobligc^  to  enter,  in  order  to  Jt'itd  resounvx  to  oi'ercome  difficul- 
which    occnr   at  every    moment,    f    put  out  of  the  question, 
1  beliwe  no  o  nicer  at  the  head  of  an  anny  was  ever  so 
Bperedt  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  o(  one  in  that 
alion  should  be  turned  to  other  objects.  But  the  serious  incou- 
,  lo  which  the  troops  are  exposed,  and  the  difHculties  and 
,  whicb  attend  Uio  execution  of  all  scrvicen  for  want  of  means 
timnsport,  btcome  of  such  magnitude  that  no  officer  can  venture 
I  be  respooiible  for  them,*  »  «  •  aud  I  hope  that  His  Majcsty^s 
}ovi:3Wnent  will  exert  their  influence  with  the  Prince  Hegent  of 
'Portngal,  to  onJcr  the  local  Govenimeut  not  oidy  to  frame  a  law 
which  siiall   have  for  iU  object  the  equipment  of  the  armies  in 
such  a  cnanner  at  to  enable  them  to  defend  the  country,  but  to 
cvry  titat  law  into  execution,  so  that  the  people  of  the  country 
•hall  anduntand  that  they  mmf  comply  with  its  provisions."  Why 
«fw  Qoremmeut.  fumi&hing  as  they  did  an  army,  together  with  the 
noDcy  and   munitions  of   war,  in  defence  of  Portui^al,  did  not 
prcrtoiiB  to  this  advanced  period  of  our  operations  diplomatically 
and  tfftctitrltf  stipulate  for  the  means  to  carry  tliat  war  on,  es|>e- 
cwUy  0*  aJl  that  was  required  of  llie  people  was  paid  for  hy  us, 
vaa  tieat  kuowu  to  our  Almi&ters  at  home,  but  was  perfectly  uu- 
aecoontahle  lo  anybody  else.     Inadequate  as  were  our  supplies  we 
bad  not  the  effective  means  of  moving  what  we  had.     Lord  \VeI- 
tiogtOD  was  constantly  at  tbe  last  stretch  of  his  ingenuity  lo  provide 
wiiai  waa  wanting,  or  procure  the  neces&ary  means  towards  the 
«mL     He  was  constantly  acquaiuting  our  Govemnicnl  at  home  of 
IUb  lart  with  but  slight  or  no  result.     On  one  occasion  he  remon- 
ltnlc<l  with  them  in  the  following  words, — "It  is  the  duly  of  the 
Kimg**  minUlers  to  provide  supplies  for  the  service,  and  not  to 
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undertake  a  service  for  which  they  cannot  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  money  and  every  other  requisite." 

These  worse  than  errors  of  our  Government  at  home^  were 
overcome  by  llie  extraordinary  energy  and  determination  of  the 
great  man  who  cammanded;  but  as  the  vice  of  ill  supporting  and 
attempting  to  control  military  men  in  what  concerns  their  own 
profession  seems  inherent  in  our  English  Government,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  ohscn'e  that  the  want  of  a  cordial  support  and  a  love 
of  dictation  by  improfessional  authorities  iu  the  face  of  all  exj>c- 
lience  can  have  hut  one  result,  and  that  a  mischievous  one.* 

A  soldier  is  bound  lo  obey  and  must  do  so,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  commander  of  an  army  should  be  expected  to  accomplish 
objects  without  being  afibrdod  the  means  rei)uired;or  that  his 
views,  actions,  and  movemcnls  sltould  be  thwarted  or  overborne  by 
llie  ideas  of  non-professional  and  irresponsible  j^oveniors  or  minis- 
ters. However  salutary  and  necessary  their  \'iews  may  be  in  or' 
duuiry  times,  they  have  a  most  pernicious  etfecl  in  war  or 
under  circumstances  which  require  rapidity  of  decision  and  un- 
hampered energy.  "In  the  life  uf  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals, 
there  are  moments  which  decide  their  fate  for  years.  To  use  that 
moment  is  success,  to  lose  it  is  ruin.*^  In  England  the  undue  in- 
iluence  and  love  of  interference  by  civilian  ministers  with  the 
strategical  tiperaliuns  {if  a  unlilary  commander,  is  liie  very  worst 
species  of  imlic  council. 

The  Austrian  machine,  detrimental  as  it  was  to  freedom  of 
movement,  was  at  least  composed  of  military  men  who  might 
be  supposed  to  comprehend  what  they  dictated,  but  this  iUegiti- 
malc  control  with  us  happens  to  be  the  very  reverse  with  regard 
to  any  professional  knowledge  ;  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  prove, 
If  possible,  still  more  calumtlous.  England's  great  chief  often 
said,  "  Never  make  a  liUle  war;"  it  would  be  still  bctlcr,  if  pos- 
sible, to  never  make  any,  buL  when  you  do,  be  in  earnest.  Let 
your  supply  be  ample  in  men,  and  not  niggardly  in  quantity  and 
efficiency  of  material,  well  weigh  the  merits  of  those  appointed 
to  the  critical  post  of  commander,  but  when  chosen  support  him 
effectively,  grant  him  full  confidence,  then  throw  uu  him,  if  you 
will,  all  the  responsibility  of  his  fiee  action.f 

•  1  much  fcir  it  will  be  founH  tliui  ilie  l/ite  iiniversa!!^-  regretted  General 
Godwin  cxpcrioiiced  in  no  slight  degree  the  disiid vantages  of  this  system  in  the 
Burmese  wur.  Sir  Chartes  Napier  says,  in  hU  "  Uefecu  of  the  Indian  (>overn- 
mcnt,"  '*  0\'  foiirteec  command^^rs-in'chicf  in  India,  &iticc  the  year  179*J,  ten 
bavc  resigned  before  their  term  (of  st-rvtcc)  was  out,  and,  of  those  who  did  not, 
two  were  Governors- General;  the  others  but  two  held  their  commands  to  llie 
last,  '  suffering  oil  things.'  " 

"t  A  similar  misunderstandiof:  between  the  (rovcmment  at  home  and  the  com- 
mnndor  abroad,  or  rather  a  similar  incapacity  in  the  home  Goveinmcoi,  occurred 
in  the  grent  war  of  Hannibal  wiih  Rome.  After  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
army  at  Cannir,  ihc  (^-irthaginiaii  gonerata  scut  envoys  to  Cartilage,  to  demand 
frosn  supplies  of  men  and  nioney,  and  above  clII  a  well  appointed  boitt-ring 
train,  in  onler  to  enable  hiin,  on  the  opening  of  tlie  next  year's  campaign  to 
attack  Rome  itself.  The  reply  of  the  Anti-IJarcha  parly,  us  represented  by  its 
mouth-piece  Ilanao.  wa»;  that,  since  Hannibal  had,  according  to  tus  own 
account,  acliiered  such  successes  in  the  field,  he  must  be  fully  compelenl  to 
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GeiieraBj"  spcaltinf^,  in  the  men  of  our  army,  there  was  lo  be 
found  much  mora  audacity  of  personal  thau  of  moral  couragei 
caused  probably  by  the  early  habit  of  submission  to  disciphne, 
and  a  loo  great  defercuce  for  the  opinions  of  those  above  tbcm, 
iHlerffring  with  the  feeling  of  self-reliance.  The  great  and  re- 
markable exception  was  Lord  Wellington  himself,  and  he  felt  tins 
adraDtagi?  »o  stmngly,  that  whatever  official  rebuke  he  found  it 
ncccsMTT  to  inflict  on  individuals,  for  want  of  judgment  in  acting 
or  itol  acting  for  themselves,  ho  always  gave  thomc  under  )iim  the 
aid  of  his  public  aupport,  by  which  he  encouraged  a  feeling  that 
be  himself  so  eminently  posseKse<l.  He  is  a  bad  workman  who 
finds  fault  with  Ins  tuoh — correcting,  but  also  upholding  men 
placed  in  highly  difficult  positions  is  Uie  best  of  all  possible  ways 
of  being  well  served. 

Ou  the  14tb,  at  half  an  hour's  warning,  we  left  Frontcira,  and 
manrbcdby  Alta  do  Chao  to  Elvas,  where  wu  bivouacked  between. 
Fort  la  Lippc  and  that  town.  With  the  exception  of  the  5th 
Division,  sttU  on  the  Coa,  and  Hill's  corps  in  advance  in  Spain, 
all  our  legions  were  assembled  here  preparatory  to  our  destined 
opentioDS  against  Badiijos.  Lord  Wellington  had  already  arrived. 
,  i  was  frrqoently  asked  to  dine  at  Head  Quarters.  I  hare  a.  lively 
irmeaibrance  on  this  occasion  of  ]«assing  a  pleasant  evening  in 
of  the  best  houses  the  town  of  Elvas  aObrded.  The  assem- 
sd  party  amount(.'d  to  some  oightceu — among  whom  were  the 
f  the  town,  some  ladies,  two  commanding  officers  of 
)  -^  of  the  Guards,  other  younger  and  lively  characters 

Vloiigiug  to  Lord  M"fllington's  personal  staff  and  the  corps  en 
:  htvoHtic  m  the    city's  neighbourhood.      Lord  WelUngton  was  ia 
high  spirits  and  very  attcnti\e  to   two  pretty  Portuguese  young 
ladioSf  whose  uaincs  I   heard  but  have  forgotten,  although  at  the 
|tui)«  1  was  introduct^d  lo  them.     Witli  great  Uveliuess  ihoy  pos- 
tffeuedgood  maimers,  spoke  French  wfll,  and  of  course  fonned  the 
eeotrv  of  attraction.     During  dinner  there  was  a  man,  to  what 
[corps  belonging  has  escaped  my  memory,  whose  hunger  exceeded 
leTcr^thin^  hut  our  astonishment  at   it,  and  his  own  surprise  at 
[finding  himself  surrounded  by  so  many   dainties.     Certainly  in 
'  tkuMe  days  of  scarcity  an  invitation  to  a  decent  dinner  was  well 
wtmhy  of  attention.     Tlio  commissaries   and  some    few   of  the 
generals,  according  to  their  capabilities,  might  occasinnnlly  in- 
dulge their  hnspiiahty.     Lord  Wellington,    although    personally 
modeiate  in  all  his  habits,  still,  as  circumstances  permitted,  kept 
the  best  table  going,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  a  good  IVcncli  cook 
md  a  maitre  tThdtef. 

The  attention  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  our  own,  was  excited  in 
no  oftboary  degree  by  the  devidopment  of  the  unaccustomed 
gueat's  powers.  His  youthful  passiun  for  pastr>' made /la/c  after 
p4te  disappear,  for  to  the  rapidity  of  a  conjuror  he  added  the 


nrovid*  hiDMeir  henceforward  both  with  the  sinews  and  the  en^ncs  of  war, 
fibiiailMl  was  consequently  (lixatiled,  by  this  unrposonuble  pusimony,  from 
WIeviBg  op  hi*  moTemcDU  in  the  fitld,  and  Home  was  Mved. 
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swallon*  of  a  cnrmnTant.  He  by  no  meuDS  confined  himself  to 
such  light  material,  liovrercr,  and  shortly  proved  that  he  was  nut 
jjnrely  farinaceous,  by  turning  his  iibililies  to  moro  substantial  fare 
with  equally  strong  marks  of  a  inonopolisinf  spirit.  Like  ihs 
camel  at  the  spring  in  the  desert,  lie  seemed  determined  to  lay  in 
a  Ktoclt  nhiuli  should  bear  hiui  hannle&s  against  all  comiuK  pri- 
Tatton.  After  having  unconsciously  occabioned  us  consideiuhlti 
amusement^  in  which  our  i^eat  chief  participated  with  as  much 
zest  as  the  youngest  amongst  us,  ajid  that  mirth  and  wine  had 
sufficiently  circulated,  we  all  rose  together  with  the  ladies  from 
table,  and  retired  to  the  drawing- room.  Jn  tlie  course  of  tl»c 
evening  the  two  young  ladies,  under  the  sanction  of  their  respect- 
able bundle  of  a  maternity,  gratified  Lord  Wellington's  taste  fur 
uitis.ic  hy  singing  many  pretty  airs,  amongst  whicli,  a  duet  so 
forcibly  struck  me,  as  to  stamp  llie  air  iu  my  memory  eren  to  this 
day.    'llie  words  ran  thus : — 

**  Linilos  olhos  matadorps, 
Tem  s  gciiti]  helU  AraiiDdo, 
Tern  a  centil  belta  Armindi. 
Alvos  dcntes,  boca  tinda. 
Gosto  della  mas  porcm, 
Tenho  medo  dos  amores, 
SaO  cnieis  nafi  pagaB  faeni, 
Safi  cnieis  naO  pagafl  bera."  * 

The  cliarms  of  soug,  and  thu  bright  eyes  of  those  who  sang, 
shed  their  soft  influence  on  us.  A  gallaut  troubadour,  Colonel 
Fcnuor  of  the  Guards,  was  so  inspired  as  to  indulge  the  ladies 
en  revanche  with  several  French  romances.  Thus  concluded  an 
agreeable  eveuiiig,  whicli  carried  with  it  some  huninnizing  remem- 
bnmces;  and  as  we  relumed  to  our  Orsou-Uke  lil'o  in  the  liclds, 
ire  tliuught  with  regret  of  these  pleasant  hours  thai  had  but 
too  speedily  passed. 

On  the  Idth,  at  about  a  league  from  £Ivas,  a  pontoon  bridge 
had  been  laid  over  the  Guadiana,  and  by  daybreak  on  the  fi)lltjw- 
iug  morning  we  were  on  foot  again.  The  successful  opening  of  a 
campaign  always  acts  favourably  on  the  spirits  of  a  soldiery,  and 
now  Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise  previously 
made  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  "  if  we  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo  we 
fl}iould  make  a  fine  campaign  in  the  spring.^  In  furtherance  of 
*  is  a-^urance  we  crossed  the  Guadiana  on  the  lUth  of  March, 
1812,  to  comuieuce  muvemeuts  and  operations  which  continued 
without  interruption  until  the  middle  of  the  November  following. 
On  the  tCtli,  iladajns  was  invested  by  Marshal  Bercslbrd,  wlio 
crossed  the  river,  and  drove  in  the  enemy's  outpossls.  The  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Liglit  Divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  Uamilion*s  Por- 
tuguese, about  1 5,000  men,  were  destined  for  the  attack  of  the 
fortress.  The  First,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Divisions  and  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  formed  a  corps  under  our  dinaional  chief.  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  and  our  movements  were  directed  hy  Valverde 
and  Snnta  Martha  upon  LIcrcna;  Hill  moved  by  Merida  upon 
Almcndralejos.    These  corps  acted  as  a  corering  army  lo  protect 
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^  ef>«rations  of  the  siege,  and  amoimtud  to  30,(K»0.  'J'he  Fifth 
Dirtsion  VM  on  the  march  from  Ueira,  and  the  w  bole  anuy  con- 
futed of  tbonc  d  1,000  »abTcs  and  bavonels,  of  which  20,000  were 
PortogocM.*  Sonlt's  array  at  Uiis  lime  was  between  Seville  and 
Cadis,  Bnd  Bome  mox  cable  columns  of  Drouct's  and  Daricaii,  of 
■bODi  SOOO  mvn  each,  at  Villiifranca  and  near  Medelleii.  Before 
OBlmnR  funher  into  notice  of  movements  necessarily  connected 
with  ray  anrcdotical  jonmal,  I  may  mention  that  Lord  Welling- 
toD,  in  takiot;  the  field,  thought  proper  to  inaugurate  the  event  by 
pring  a  grand  /He  to  Field  Morshal  Beresford  and  Iiis  staff;  a 
eordiai  to  his  friends,  as  an  introduction  to  tlic  more  inimical  ope- 
nsioiui  of  the  mcf^o  of  Badnjos.  tlins  following?  the  soldier's  motto, 
*  Let  m  bo  merry  to-day,  fnr  ti)-morn>w  we  diet"  Near  F^adajoB 
thnr  wait  no  house  or  building  n'ithin  half  a  mile  of  the  iipot 
•elected  for  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarter  camp.  It  was  a  bleak 
and  barren  place  enough,  the  only  advantage  being,  that  although 
within  Tvnge,  h  was  concealed  by  some  rising  ground  from  the  fire 
of  the  fortrwf*.  During  the  siege,  however,  two  or  three  shells  did 
frti  aiBODgiil  these  canvas  residences.  The  tents  for  the  use  of  the 
twoHc»d-Quartc_'r  stafe  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies  were 
Ivoagiit  from  Klras  that  morning ;  they  arrived  at  their  dcstin.ition 
BtniDe  o'clock  ;  the  ground  wa!4  marked  out,  the  tenis  erected,  die 
fcilcbflBi  mftdo,  a  substantial  oven  built  by  transporting  materials 
from  the  stone  wall  of  a  vineyard  half  a  mile  off,  mortar  was 
coococted,  wood  for  fuel  collected,  and  crerhthing  accomplished 
hdbffC  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  that  man  of  celebrity  the  chef,  or 
hMd  cook,  reached  his  scene  of  glory.  Surrounded  and  within 
no^  of  1^  the  warlike  imptcmenls  of  destruction,  this  greater 
tfwn  Vatcl  **  a  parfaitement  conserve  son  sang-froid  dnns  ses  en- 
trfea."  At  holf-pasi  two,  the  elements  on  which  his  an  depended 
arrired  on  ihot.  'Fhe  ballocks,  poor  things,  little  thought  of  the 
nam  to  which  they  were  walking,  or  that  their  respecuhle  parts 
(ahhoogh  their  fonns  partook  of  the  greyhound  cnt>  would  be  so 
procipitatcly  trausubslantiiited  into  joints,  gravy,  and  gclatinouc 
jobelancea.  They,  however,  were  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up,  and 
by  fix  o^cK>ck  were  served  up  to  a  company  of  distinguished  wen 
in  as  many  savoury  shapes  as  any  party  of  guests  in  Grosvenor 
Sqiiare  ever  sat  doivn  to  dawdle  orer ;  the  difference  being  that 
air  and  exercis<',  and  a  too  great  absence  of  plenty,  occasioned  a 
nnewhat  different  apprvciation  of  the  indtdgenee,  and  a  keener 
WBBtB  of  the  raloe  of  things.  Pryden's  recommendation  of  "Take 
dw  goods  the  gods  provide  tliee  "  was  then  turned  from  a  poetical 
to  a  practical  fact,  leaving  **  lovely  Thais  "  out  of  the  question,  on- 
fofnmately,  liecause  nobody  had  much  time  to  attend  to  her,  poor 
ladjr  i  It  noay  be  seen,  from  the  sudden  preparations  and  rapid 
accoroplisbment  of  this  banquet,  tliat  in  pleasure,  as  well  as  busi- 

•  S«^  Napier. 

JLit^tenant-Gf-nentl   Lord  Kr-nnp,  whin   dmiumnder-in- Chief  nl   .InmaJca, 
llioe  words  written  over  his  dining-room  door,  I  suppose  in  con)|ilinient  to 
ihejttDawfmr. 


Tiess,  the  grass  was  never  allowed  to  grow  under  our  feet.  Without 
half  the  ccmniony  I  have  alluded  to,  and  with  the  slightest  pt>ssi- 
ble  disguise  by  cookery,  I  have  often  seen  a  lean,  well-travelled 
bullock  killed  and  eaten  in  half  an  hour,  his  hide  and  honis  alone 
remaining  in  demonstration  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Having  passed  the  pontoon  bridfje  over  the  Guadiann,  wo 
entered  on  immense  plains  of  unwholesome  and  mnlaria  like  ap- 
pearance, producing  coarse  grass  and  great  quantities  of  the  vn\d 
garlic.  We  followed  no  road.  The  First,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  inarched  in  contiguous 
coluuins  over  ibis  wide  and  tiresome  expanse  of  level.  Neither 
tree  nor  hill  was  to  he  seen.  No  living  thing  was  visible  excepting 
innuraeiable  hares,  which  sprang  up  amidst  our  columns.  The 
men's  shouts  drove  them  like  shuttlecocks  from  one  to  the  other, 
till,  bewildered  by  noise,  and  surrounded  by  foes,  followed  by 
KVtiry  yfOping  cur,  and  g:dh)ped  after  by  every  officer  tliey  ap- 
proached, they  fell  a  sacrifice  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
through  our  ranks.  In  their  endeavours  to  escape  (hey  were 
almost  all  killed,  and  afforded  capital  sport  to  the  many,  and  no 
slight  profit  to  tlie  few.  Between  forty  and  fifty  hares  graced  the 
bivouac  fires  of  our  camp  this  day.  The  weather  in  the  morning 
was  mild  and  pleasant,  though  dark  and  lowering,  but  in  the 
evening  it  became  cold  and  rainy.  We  bivotiaeked  this  night  new 
Valverde,  a  village  in  a  decent  state  of  preservation. 

This  night,  lor  tlic  first  time,  I  felt  the  genial  comfort  attached 
to  the  proprietorship  of  a  tent.  I  had  thus  suddenly  become  le 
petit  propri^tnire  in  reality,  and  indulged  in  the  pride  of  pos- 
session, the  more  so  as  it  was  the  tirst  tenement  of  any  kind  that 
ever  really  belonged  to  me,  and  I  hastened  to  show  a  proper  sense 
of  the  elflims  of  hospitaJity  by  sharing  it  with  a  tcntlcss  comrade. 
£nsconced  beneath  its  cover  this  tempestuous  night,  we  smoked 
our  ci;;ars,  and  listened  in  conteni|ituous  security  to  the  pattering 
raiu  driven  by  the  wild  wind  against  its  sides.  The  disagreeable 
remembrance  of  being  frequently  out  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
peculiarly  recommended  to  us  the  advantage  of  being  nnthtn. 
Those  happy  young  fellows  lately  at  Chohhatn  eanip  had  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bad  weather  probably  to  make  them  estimate  at  a  ijtte&s 
the  disadvantage  of  being  on  t!ie  wrong  side  of  canvas,  and  might 
possibly  have  presented  to  their  minds  a  comparison  between  the 
inside  seat  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  or  the  outside  one  on  a 
donkey  in  a  storm.  It  was  with  grateful  feelings  towards  those 
kind  friends  who  had  sent  rac  tins  defence  against  weather,  that 
we  drank  to  them  with  the  soldier's  toast,  "Here's  a  health  to  all 
absent  friends,  God  bless  them  !"  They,  alas  !  with  many  others, 
are  gone,  and  can  no  more  read  the  passing  record  of  my  grati- 
tude. 

On  the  1 7th,  the  3rd  and  4tli,  and  light  Division  broke  ground 

"  re  Badajos,  but  as  our  crrrps  itarntf'e,  under  Graham,  ad- 
twards  the  south,  we  knew  little  and  heard  nothing  in 
operations  in  our  rear.     We  had  an  enemy  in  fro: 
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who  was  to  occupy  oar  aUention,  aod  we  wished,  in  return,  to  oc- 
copy  Ai>,  br  prct'cnting  his  dwelling  too  pertinaciously  on  tlia 
oprmtions  of  the  siege,  lliat  we  were  destined  to  mask.  In  the 
meau  time  we  had  to  fec-I  for  the  enemy's  moveable  coliiiuiis,  which 
we  knew  to  be  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  conse((Ufntly  out^posts, 
ipatrolcs,  and  jiiquets  were  in  plenty.  We  moved  on  Santa 
[jJartlui;  a  t^mall  force  belonging  to  SotUt's  corps  retired  as  we 
ladrancrd.  It  was  reported  that  Marmont  was  at  Talavera  de  la 
Ifityna.  We  continued  our  movements  by  La  Para  to  Znfra,  an 
|«ee?lent  town,  which  the  enemy  had  lel\  but  a  few  hours  before 
we  entered  it.  The  weather  was  so  bad  and  the  Spanish  towns 
••:>  gwid,  tliat  we  left  off  bivouacking  and  were  sheltered  in  most 
oj^t-cablc  and  capital  quarters.  Wo  were  delighted  with  tliis  part 
of  Spain,  and  witli  the  comparatively  clean  good  houses,  their  well 
vhits-waahed  exteriors  indeuted  by  substantial  doors,  and  iron 
grated  windows,  from  whence  peeped  forth  the  dark  liouri  eyes  of 
the  Hpanisb  women,  the  good  nature  and  lively  manners  of  tliese 
people,  their  ffuilars.  their  song  and  dance.  Though  too  short  our 
»Uy.  Zafra  was  to  us  a  pleasant  ])1ace ;  in  comparison  to  the  rough 
life  wp  led,  quite  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Short  of  labouring  on 
Ote  bod  we  had  become  by  living  in  it  the  purest  of  all  possible 
epecies  of  agriculturists,  for  we  sojourned  entirely  in  iho  fields, 
woods,  bogs,  and  niouutains.  llie  roofs  ivliicb  were  destined  to 
rfielter  OS  in  Portug;d  were  widely  diflbrent  and  greatly  inferior  to 
ihf'Sr  (iffcred  us  in  Spain  and  rt'seinbled  more,  with  due  deference 
lu  HtlM:tuian  proprietors,  an  Irish  hovel  than  a  human  habitation. 

•*  Ob,  ye  ptntlemcn  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  case, 
Ho«  little  do  jrou  ihinlt  upon  the  dangers  of  the — ftcas.^ 

In  Spain,  although  not  quit  of  these  hopping  vampires,  always 
to  be  found  in  soutbem  climates,  the  people,  the  towns  and  bouses 
stood  as  in  compensation.  Itc^ides  after  a  inau  had  been  some 
time  OD  eerrice  in  these  countries,  his  mental  as  well  as  his 
bodily  feelings  became  hardened — the  latter  by  degrees  partook 
of  the  Dalnrc  of  the  Uhinoccros,  and  both  at  length  dehed  the 
petty  itings  of  fortune  and  of  vermin.  Our  taste  for  Spanish 
towns  increased  with  experience;  being  already  on  the  road  to 
Si-Mllc  wc  hoped,  before  we  finished  our  promenade,  to  reach  the 
cities  of  the  South  so  touch  lauded  in  the  native  tongue. 

"  Quien  no  lui  visto  S^viUa, 
No  ha  visto  ninnivilla, 
Quicn  no  ha  risto  Grenada, 
No  ha  viito  nada." 

Kigbtvcn  more  years  from  this  period  were  to  elapse  before  T 
trod  the  streeU  and  visited  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  enjoyed  the 
•cenos  and  ibc  climale  of  the  vcga  of  Grenada,  with  all  the 
grandeor  of  its  overhanging  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  the  beautiful 
reautins  of  its  Morescau  palaces.  The  people  of  this  part  of 
Spain,  the  middle  and  lower  order,  for  of  the  high  classes  we  saw 
Kttle,  and  what  we  did  see  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  are  a 
ttovrkftbly  handsome  fine-looking  race,  occosionaUy  beira^ia^ «. 
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tinge  of  the  Saracen  blood,  mixed  with  the  Ban^re  antl^  which 
spoke  in  palliation  of  the  VaJencian  proverb: — 

•'  Hacn  cielo,  bucn  tierra, 
Mai  eiitre  licrra  y  cielo."  * 

Still  there  was  ftmongxC  them  an  assimilation  in  tastes  to  their 
not  fur  distant  neighbours  the  Italians,  and  the  dotce  far  nienit 
seemed  to  prevail.  When  roused  to  piicrg)-  ihey  may  be  induced 
to  act,  but  vitb  ponripous  proniiscs  and  grandiloquent  phrases, 
postponement  and  the  fear  of  troubling  their  laxj"  intellects  pn- do- 
minatt^d.  It  was  always  wanava^  but  never  to-day  with  thf^m. 
To  put  off  everything  secracd  looted  u]}on  as  the  acme  of  all  that 
was  clever,  and  never  to  do  that  which  they  could  persuade  anotlier 
to  do  for  them,  was  the  perfection  of  dexterity.  Their  whole  mind, 
in  short,  seemed  bent  upon  iloing  nothing,  and — they  did  it.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  want  of  quickness  or  intelligence  in 
them.  When  imperative  interest  or  passion  urges,  ihey  display 
all  the  readiness  of  resource  and  acutcness  so  truthfully  depicted 
in  the  character  of  Figaro. 

On  occa*ion  of  the  movements  of  some  of  the  enemy's  flying 
columns  employed  against  Uie  Spanish  guerillas,  as  our  detective 
police  might  be  against  pickpockets,  the  French  marched  on  a 
Spanish  town  (o  punish  it  for  some  real  or  pretended  grievance. 
Ine  people  fled,  as,  innocent  or  guilty,  they  well  knew  ihc  result 
woidd  be  disastrous.  They  left  their  houses  hi  the  night,  or,  as 
our  sergeant-major,  a  man  of  eioquencc,  used  to  say,  they  '^  surrep- 
titiously and  promiscuously  took  their  departure."  Of  all  the 
inhabitants,  two  young  girls,  of  considerable  porsounl  attractions, 
aloue  remained  in  a  house  belonging  to  oue  of  the  authorities  of 
the  town.  Their  alarm  at  such  a  n.sit  of  vengeance  may  be  con- 
ceived. They  well  knew  that  their  good  looks  wen-  their  leaat 
dcfen^ve  quality ;  *^  for  beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than 
gold.*'  No  means  of  escape  preseuting  itself,  the  elder  directed 
the  younger  to  retire  to  her  bed,  which  could  scarcely  be  cun> 
sidered  the  safest  place  in  the  house.  Militarily,  it  seemed  a  false 
poeition  to  assumo  for  a  weak  garrison  intending  a  resolute  de- 
fence, but  what  will  address  and  good  tactic  not  accomplish  "i 
She  painted  her  sister's  face  a  ghastly  while,  and  gave  to  the 
apartment  all  the  air  of  a  sick  room.  These  preparations  bad 
scarcely  been  completed  when  the  enemy,  arriviug  from  diflerent 
directions,  finding  nothing  in  kitchen  or  cellar,  they  set  about 
exploring  the  other  rooms.  On  entering  the  supposed  invalid^s 
apartment,  the  nursing  sister,  in  the  deepest  apparent  afTlietion, 
covering  her  face  with  a  handkcrchiff,  broke  out  into  loud  lamen- 
tations, "Madre  de  Dios,  la  probre  cica  tienne  una  calentura 
contagiofla — el  pate!'" i  The  French  rushed  out  instantane- 
ously, vacating  the  quarter  even  more  promptly  than  they  had 

*  Which  nuy  be  naaslatcd  thus  :— 

"  Fair  sky,  fair  land, 

KW  b«tarepn,  nothing  grnnd." 
t  Mother  of  our  Lord,  the  poor  littJe  tiling  hot  a  contagioiu  ferer— the 
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eufcred  it,  «eboiD^  the  err  as  ihey  went — "  La  pestc,  la  pcste  !  1« 
diahle  rmportc  la  pcsto  !"  The  obtrusive  I'lsit  of  ilit'Jr  nouW-be 
conqocTOCBwu  thii8  disposf^  of  by  these  readrwitled  bt-miLies. 
It  nMMA  he  confcfiscd,  howerer,  that  to  tlic  female  iioniitn  nf  the 
comiBunity  Messicure  led  Pra&^ais  geoerally  made  thiemselves 
very  acceptable  ;  aud  although  the  Spanish  women  cr>mplained  of 
tbMD,  avriDg  that  "  Los  iadrones  Frao^csos  have  eaten  all  our 
ABdakMun  bQlls,  killed  our  poullrr,  and  knocked  from  their 
■ie&ea  every  ewblem  of  the  Virgin,"  still,  many  of  them  were 
loflcieollT  cmbued  with  the  atLribute»  of  Chn!«tiun  chant}'  to 
itCiliB  gootl  for  eril.  and  nut  to  allow  their  |>atriotic  pivjuiUees  tu 
tfWKome  their  personal  feelings.  In  all  chanieturs  that  a  French- 
man may  be  called  upon  to  enact,  he  is  always  proverbially  in- 
anuating,  gay,  and  agreeable ;  and  the  Spanish  women,  ii"  Uiere 
be  truth  in  our  experience,  seemed  well  disposed  to  act  np  to 
dtcir  BAtiofut.1  prorerb,  of — 

*'  Todo  el  mundo  es  un  bulcro. 
El  que  no  baila  ea  un  tonio.'  * 

It  wax  irtxh  great  regret  that  on  the  Slst  we  left  Zafra  to  occupy 
Faenic  del  Aleistro,  where,  however,  we  still  found  good  canton- 
BieolK — the  more  acceptable  as  the  weather  continued  very  bad. 
Aiskotigb  this  town  was  fourteen  leagties  from  Itadajos,  we  could 
diiitiocUjr  bear  the  cannonade,  as  its  deep,  nnfriendly  sound  came 
ndolaCtfig  through  the  air.  We  here  heard  that  tlie  enemy  had 
W»i^  a  aortie,  iji  which  they  lost  some  men — that  Colonel  Fletcher, 
'  '  engineer,  had  been  wounded,  aud  that  Captain  Cnthbert, 

1  atdu-de-cauip,  had  bucn  Willed  ;  that  some  of  our  halteries 

were  to  have  opened  on  this  day,  and  that  a  breach  might  be 
expected  to  be  rendered  practicable  in  about  ten  days. 

With  regard  to  our  covering  corps,  the  Seventh  Division  u*as 
WUa  Franca,  some  of  our  cavalry  at  Xafra  and  the  rest  at 
lert^iia  and  \i&  environs.  Marniont,  report  said,  was  still  at 
aUvcra  do  la  Rcyna  with  36,000  men  (which,  however,  was 
luubtfnl).  Suchet  at  Valencia.  Soult  was  occupied  iu  collecting 
IX  turcea,  somi?  20,000,  at  Scrille  and  its  neighliourhood,  and 
10  more  of  tlie  enemy  were  at  this  time  at  or  near  Medcllin. 
were  all  full  of  conjecture.  Many  seemed  to  think  that  a 
>1  action  would  shoitly  ensue.  I  remember  difl'ering  with 
of  my  comrades  on  this  point.  I  thought  that  our  foes  were 
nol  likely  to  attack  us  uidcss  they  could  hope  to  raise  the  siego, 
and  this  they  could  not  do  unless  they  brought  down  on  us  their 
whole  {brcc.  ITie  distance  between  their  different  corps  prohi- 
bited B  combination  within  a  probable  time  to  save  the  fortress. 
Wilbout  such  a  hupe  it  was  useless  and  not  to  their  advantage  to 
Cght,  aft  tljerc  wu.s.  nothing  to  fight  for.  Marmunt  was  said  to 
display  no  inclination  to  act  iu  conjuncUou  with  Soult,  but  we 
laMeqacxitly  discovered,  from  intercepted  disjiatches,  that  the 
£BiDeroT*s  orders  directed  him  to  operate  in  the  north  and  on  the 
fattois  oC  the  Coa,  threatening  an  irruption  into  the  province  of 
*  AO  the  worU  is  a  baU.  and  he  if  a  fot^  who  duet  not  dance. 
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Dcira  in  Portugal,  On  furlher  informatiun  wc  found  that  the 
dela^  occa&iuued  by  tbc  bad  weather,  want  of  material,  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  transport,  had  stiU  further  postponed  the  openinK  of  our 
batteries  against  Uadajos.  At  tbc  same  time  Lord  WclHnf^on 
himself  said,  that  we  were  not  by  20,000  men  so  strong  on  the  lel\ 
bank  of  the  Gundiana  as  we  ought  to  be.  We  were  in>eertain 
also  of  Drouet's  whereabouts ;  he  was  believed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hon  Benito  with  a  ucw  to  protect  the  junctioa 
of  Foy  by  tiie  bridge  of  Medellin.  Lord  Wellington's  intention 
was  to  move  our  right  divisions  and  the  cavalry  to  Zalamea  and 
QuiuUuli^  at  the  same  time  that  our  left  division  from  Alnion- 
dralejo  should  reach  Oliva,  and  Hill's  corps  Medellin,  and  thus 
force  back  the  enemy  from  their  best  communications  across  the 
Guadiana  wiih  Soult,  and  by  thus  intercepting  them  create  delay 
in  their  conjunctive  movements.  But  we  could  not  hope  to  main- 
tain tliis  position  long,  as  iSoulC  could  move  from  the  south  on 
our  right  flank,  or,  if  he  chose,  on  our  rear.  To  gain  Badajoz, 
therefore,  vrc  were  once  more  fighting  against  time  as  we  did 
at  Ciudad  Uodrigo.  The  difierenco  was,  that  here  the  task  was 
tougbtT ;  the  place  from  natural  position  as  well  as  art  being 
stronger,  its  garrison  more  numerous,  and  its  governor  more  able. 
At  Fuentes  del  Meistroj  having  marched  on  foot  from  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Spain,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles,  I  here  purchased  another  mule,  although  our 
adjutant,  whose  duties  devolved  upon  me,  had  left  me  his  stud 
during  his  absence.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  as  our  movements 
now  became  much  more  rapid  and  harassing.  A  sudden  ihunght 
Btnick  the  commander  of  our  corpx  fTaniife^  and  on  the  'iSth, 
without  baggage,  and  at  the  shortest  pdssible  notice,  we  left 
Fuentes  del  Meistro  at  7  a.m.  and  proceeded  two  leagues  towards 
Los  Santos,  where,  having  halted  for  a  few  minutes  only  outside 
the  town,  wc  continued  our  march  four  leagues  further,  and 
readied  Bien  Venide  at  5  P.M.,  having  accomplished,  in  a  ten 
huniV  march,  with  scarcely  a  check,  six  "Icguas  grandillones," 
a  distance  most  uncertain,  except  being  a  short  one. 

The  CfMintry  was  a  dead  open  flatj  devoid  of  trees  and  with  only 
occasional  culture.  Wc  established  our  bivouac  beside  a  small 
stream  in  some  low  undulating  ground  concealed  under  a  gentle 
slope,  and  were  ordered  to  consider  ourselves  au  secret.  The 
day  had  been  hot,  the  march  rapid  and  harassing,  and  some  rest 
was  requisite.  Evening  closed  in,  the  moon  rose  and  seemed  to 
look  down  in  bright  contempt  on  our  barren  hiding-place.  Our 
divisions  were  all  assembletf  Iiere,  but  at  ten  at  night  we  were  on 
foot  again  directing  our  march  on  the  town  of  Llerena.  We  now 
discovered  that  this  secret  and  forced  march  was  for  the  purpose 
of  i»ur]msing  a  small  flying  column  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
some  'JltdO  men  belonging  to  Drouci's  corps,  llie  operation  was 
Dualteuiiucd  imitation  of  the  Arroyo  do  Molinos  affair,  so  cleverly 
©xei'iutd  bv  Hill  in  the  previoiis  campaign  of  1811.  Eleven 
Ihiiuwind  infantry,  SOOO  caralry,  and  24  pieces  of  artillery  were 
lbrmr<l  in  contiguous  coloinns;    the  First,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
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Oivi^ons  ID  one  bodyi  the  tn-o  brigades  of  cavalry  on  our  ]cfl 
1  and  the  34  guns  in  our  front  with  some  Light  lufuutry  in  advance. 
1*hus  mssed  we  moved  in   close  order  during  the   rest  of  the 
[uigfat.     This  formation  forbad  our  availing  ourstelves  of  the  road 
I  fimher  ihan  as  a  line  of  direction  across  the  country  we  were 
>  trarcTfiing.     Previous  to  our  leaving  our  bivouac  at  Bicn  Venidc 
'ire  beird  that  those  we  were  about  to  seek  were  safely  in  their 
'  quarten  at  Llereua  in  perfect  ignorance  of  our  stealthy,  tigcr-Iik© 
[approach.     I'hey  were  sleeping  probably  and  little  dreaming  of 
lour  intended  visit  to  them  at  such  an  un fashionably  early  hour. 
L'niuckily  no  movement  of  any  part  of  our  force  on  the  enemy's 
^flanka  to  intercept  their  retreat  seemed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation, and  we  moved  altogether  in  a  straight  line  and  in  one 
Jnnip.     \N  e  Lad  also  to  lake  ou  trust  tlitr  chance  of  the  prudence 
Find  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  peasants  to  their  own  cause.     As  they 
'  might  give  information  of  our  approach,  we  took  the  precaution  of 
allowing  none  that  wo  know  of  or  could  stop  to  proceed  in  the 
directiuu  of  IJerena.     In  an  open  country,  devoid  of  hill  or  wood, 
it  requires  rather  more  address  to  conceal  a  body  of  some  13,000 
men,  in  movement  on  its  surface,  than  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
thimblc-rig  profession  to  hide  his  pea  on  the  downs  and  heaths  of 
'  Ascot  or  of  Epsom. 

The  moon  had  set,  the  night,  though  starlight,  was  dark  ;  we 
t  Vurcbed  in  close  formation  and  in  strict  silence,  but  still  a  large 
fbody  mortnfr  over  the  flat  face  of  mother  earth  might  be  detected, 
I^SBd  the  clinlt  of  cavalry  sabres,  the  roll  of  the  wheels  of  guns,  the 
ttaup  of  horses,  and  the  heavy  sounding  tread  of  11,000  warriors 
3Bi|;hl  be  wafted  through  tlic  still  night  air  to  distance  and  the 
auenure  ears  set  on  watch  tc>  ward  the  approach  of  coming  danger. 
A  dog's  I>ark,  a  bird's  dight  or  a  hare's  course  would  create  sus- 
jHciun  ihal  some  disturbing  influence  was  on  foot  and  would  put 
ou  the  alert  those  well  versed  in  war's  alarms  and  outpost  duty, 
pby  betraxing  the  movements  of  our  column.  On  and  ou  we 
Bt  in  wearisome  darkness  and  in  seemingly  interminable  8]>aco  ; 
riuilf  asleep  and  stumbling,  our  men  blundered  against  each  other, 
iheii  again  resumed  their  order,  giving  vent  to  some  grumbling 
exclamation  of  discontent.  The  night  was  far  spent,  hut  before 
daylii^ht  had  dawned  we  all  at  once  were  aroused  from  our  mouo- 
Umous  heavy  trudge  by  coming  upon  a  cavalry  patrol  dispatched 
by  the  enemy  from  one  of  their  neighbouring  outposts  to  recon- 
noiire.  They  instantly  Bred  on  us  and  galloped  off.  Had  our 
[  ntn'omenis  been  kept  secret  till  now  this  reconnoitre  must  have 
ellcclivcly  revealed  them.  The  contrctems  unfortunately  did 
not  end  here,  in  consequence  of  all  our  Divisions  having  been  inju- 
dicion&l)'  ordered  to  lood.  When  wo  came  upon  the  enemy,  the 
Sixth  Divifion  had  on  the  march  gained  sliglnly  in  advance  of  the 
nwt,  and  the  Seventh,  on  receiving  the  (ire  of  the  French  patrol, 
were  lemptrd  to  return  it,  and  by  so  doing  fired  into  the  Sixth, 
aa  the  flashtrs  of  the  enemy's  carbines  came  from  that  direction. 
Fortunately,  the  officers  of  this  last  column  restrained  their  mo-tv 
fnm  retoming  the  untoward  sa/tito,  or,  in  the  surrovmdmg  d«krVw«%%, 
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wo  .should  all  have  been  6ghting  odg  another.  As  it  wss,  a  snr- 
geou,  a  pay-ma8ter,  and  six  nu-n  were  killed  and  vrounded,  and 
Uius,  in  tho  most  critical  moment  of  an  intended  surprise,  we 
mucli  surprised  oursclvt's  by  firing  on  our  own  people  tjistead  of 
the  eacmy,  to  wliom,  by  all  this  noise,  we  gave  undoubted  notice 
of  our  approach.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some  excitement  en- 
sued. The  columns  were  now  closed  np,  the  officers  instiintane- 
ously  divniountvd  and  fell  into  their  ranks,  leaving  their  horses  to 

Rhiit  for  thenisidviis.     S ,  who  comtnaiided  the  company^  next 

to  mine,  did  not  at  all  approve  of  quitting  a  steed  ho  "  ne'er 
niiglit  see  iigain '"  I  luckily  found  a  little  drummer  whom,  in  an 
unauthorised  manner,  1  pressed  into  my  service,  consigning  my 
KoHinaiite  to  his  charge.  My  niiud  buing  made  easy  on  that  score 
was  turned  in  anxious  expectation  to  what  would  next  follow. 

We  still  uiovL'd  fonvard,  marching  over  »orae  of  the  bodies  ibat 
tlie  7tli  Division  had  slain;  at  length,  as  day  began  tu  break,  wc 
arrived  within  ii  short  distance  of  the  town  of  i^lercna,  and  as 
'  objects  became  more  visible   we  discovered  our  enemy   on    tbs 
Other  side  of  it,  quietly  maiebing  away,  leaving  us  to  our  reflections. 
A  parting  shot  or  two  from  our  guns,  by  way  of  acquainting  tbem 
with  OUT  ttddressy  was  the  only  communication  that  ensued  be- 
tween us.     Our  long  inarch,  like  auld  Mecsiress  McSillygosip's 
long  stor>-,  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Mathews  in  his  "  Al  Home,^^  was 
a  wearisome  prolixity  without  a  point.     A  forced  march  of  nearly 
fifty  miles  had  been  nccomjilished  in  nineteen  hours  by  a  body  of 
13,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  2,G0U  of  the  enemy,  but  as 
I  no  detached  (lank  movements  were  attempted  to  intercept  or  even 
[intcrmpt  their  retreat,  they  marched  out  of  one  end  of  the  town  of 
iLlereuu  as  wo  marched  into  the  other.     Had  the  exr'cution  of  our 
movements  been  supported  by  strategical  combinations  tlie  result 
might  have  been  different.     As  it  was,  however,  we  were  so  far 
successful  thai  by  driving  back  on  its  reserve  this  small  advance 
corps  of  Drouet  wo  effectually  interrupted  any  tmmediata  commu- 
[liication  between  him,  Darieau  and  Soult.    The  enemy  exchanged 
Bome  few  shots  with  our  Light  Troops,  when  they  went  their  way 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.     After  our  fatiguing  but  somewhat 
itllilv  atten)pt  we  were  rewarded  by  a  twenty-four  hours'  halt  m  the 
good  town  of  I.lerenn.     Good  towns  being  as  scarce  as  the  oppor- 
tunities we  had  of  enjoying  them,  this  indulgence  was  duly  appre- 
ciated by  way  of  compensation  for  our  disappointments.     Next 
dny  nur  baggage  having  come  up,  after  a  refresliing  rest  in  our  ex- 
cellent quarters,  wc  moved  again  four  leagues  further  to  a  bivouiic 
near  Mnvguilla.     This  village  is  situated  on  a  plateau  lietwecn  the 
two  streams  of  the  Coraclia  and  Matachiel,  at  the  foot,  and  no  groat 
distance  from  one  of  the  syun  or  offshoots,  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
running  down  in  this  direction  to  the  ploius  beneath.     Here,  to 
our  astonishment,  tho  Gorman  Legion  and  our  Brigade  remained 
quiet  for  a  few  days :  we  were  iu  a  happy  state  of  uncertainty 
although  kept  in  constant  readiness  and  expectation  to  move.  The 
ollwr  two  Divisions  had  gone  forward  ;  the  7th  to  Asuiga  and  the 
&tb  to  BvrlcagA  on  our  right,  iu  the  directioa  of  Seville,  on  Uio 
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cotd  leftding  to  Uie  south.  Major  Gvixral  Stopibrd's  Brigade  of 
Infiuitry  wr  pushed  still  farther  forward  ia  tbe  same  direction^  and 
a*  lar  as  Qiudalcasal.  Various  reports  reached  us  concerning  the 
«»wiv,  hut  nothing  thnt  could  he  depended  ou.  The  hrtaching 
lMittcrit-«  at  Dadajos  irere  to  open  ou  Um  31stf  and  should  the 
enroiy  intend  to  otake  an  attempt  to  iulerrupt  our  upcrations^  or 
rt^heTo  iJ>e  fortress  they  had  not  a  mutneut  to  lose.  UiU'fl  corps 
n  as  cliU  in  the  ncighhourhood  of  Nfedellin. 

(>n  the  l!%t  of  April  we  left  Marguillas,  moring  in  n  retrograde 

direction  towards  Hadojos,  }iy  Llera  and  Usagre   to   Los  Santos. 

Hen  our  route  was  changed  from  that  of  Fuentes  del  Aleistro  to 

La  Pftra,  then  to  Almandral,  and  thence  to  a  bivouac  in  the  woods 

is  froDt  of  the  position  of  Albucra,  where,  after  a  fii-c  days'  march, 

aO  oar  corps,  under  6ir  Thomas  Graham,  were  again  concentrated, 

ready  once  more  to  occupy  the  old  battle-field,  if  rendered  ncccs- 

aarj  by  the  eneoiy's  odrunee.     Of  them  wo  heard  nothing,  but 

sornmi-d,  from  these  inuvcuienl-s  of  ours,  that  they  wore  approach- 

iii|t.     Uoriog  this   march  a  gay  and  gallant  young  Guaidsman, 

aide-de-camp  to   Sir  Ilowlaod  Hill,  reached  us  with   comuumi- 

catiuDsfrooi  his  chief  A  better  informed  and  more  agreeable  com- 

|WUoa  aad   good   soldier  was  not  easily  found.     Wo  wore  about 

ifae  nae  ago  and  standing,  and  our  acquaintance,  begun  here, 

Bpaned  into  great  intiiaacy  iu  after  life,  fur  I  never  gambled, 

borrowed,  or  lent  hiui  luouey  !     Ijively,  brave,  and  warm-hearted, 

2m  wa*,  alas!  recklet^s,  thoughtU-ss,  and  extravuj;;u)t ;  would  lend 

^or  give  you,  vhile  be  had  it,  all  he  had  ;  hut  could  afford  to  owe 

iVou,  even  to  the  Greek  Calends,  any  amount  of  casli  you  lent  hiin. 

11  fear  it  might  l>e  eaid  of  him  that  he  never  paid  a  debt,  except 

Jtbal  to  tiaiure.     His  reckless  gallantry-  lost  him  his  lile  in  India, 

[%]iere  he  fell,  much  lamented.     Veace  be  to  his  manes  I     I  loved 

lliiiu  irdf,  in  spite   of  his  faults,  for  he  had  many  good,  and  even 

It  qoaliciea.     His  name  matters  not,  it  was  well  known  and 

iijilininiiBbed  in  our  military  annals  of  the   preceding  century  ; 

i  I  U  will  recognise  it  but  too  well  in  reading  this  tribute  to 

^iii>  ijiviiiory.    In  our  ilex  and  cnrk-wood  bivouac,  en  attendant  tbe 

BKpectod  advance  of  Soult,  our  men  butted  themselves.  From  thoae  « 

F«xccUcnt  troops,  the  Hanoverian  Legion  belonging  to  the  Division, 

loai  mm  learned  much  iu  this,  as  well  as  many  other  useful  arts. 

iTbe   (ieruians  displayed    great   ingenuity   in    rural   architecture, 

forming  commodious  turf  and  leafy  dwellings  half  under  ground, 

small  sunken  snnggenes  very  cleverly  contrived,  and  adapted  to 

Um  naCure  of  their  necessities.     Serving  as  a  defence  against  the 

keata  <d  day,  the  dews  of  night,  and  the  rains  of  spriug  and  an- 

*  Moy  were   rendered  more  or  less  substantial   or  effective 

.<  g  to  circumstances,  and  the  probable  liuie  of  their  occu- 

pacioQ.     Light,  and  simply  defensive  agniust   the  elements  for  a 

ai((hfs  lodging,   Uiey  became    luore   beaver-hkc  when  a  longer 

reaidenGe  was  promised.     Tbe  English  generally  improve  on  tlie 

1-      -  '*  .n  of  others,  and,  in  following  so  good  an  example  wc  even 

ted  stables  and  sheds  for  our  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen. 

It  WON  always  considered  one  of  the  greatest  camp  convi^tueucuft. 


and  highly  diplomatic,  to  be  well  with  the  quarter-master  of  tlie 
reipmciit,  or  ou  intimate  terms  with  the  butcher  of  the  brigade. 
They  were  the  chiefs,  the  masters  of  the  ceremouies,  and  distri- 
butors of  the  dcUcflcies  of  provender  {such  as  oxtails  and  lumps 
of  suet  from  the  well-marclied  and  hastily  killed  cattle)  to  the 
numerous  hungry  applicants.  These,  on  being  paid  for,  might, 
OS  a  favour,  be  added  to  the  rations  of  the  officers ;  "  but  what  was 

this  among  so  many  ?'*    Our  good  old  quarter-master  H wa»  R 

character;  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  class,  lie  had  risen  by 
his  merit,  and  by  weight,  rotundity,  and  respectability  be  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  position.  Poss»essed  of  great  matter-of- 
fact  good  sense,  he  was  an  honest,  bright-faced,  downright  old 
soldier.  He  always  had  the  best  iire  iu  all  our  bivouacs,  and  had 
become  the  oracle  of  all  the  ensigns.  The  "  idle  club "  of  ihe 
camp  would  frequently  assemble  around  bis  men'y  bonfire  to  hear 
or  communicate  the  current  news  or  re]>orts  of  the  day,  yclept  in 
Peninsular  language,  "  shaves."  Those  liandicraftsmen  of  our 
cor|>8,  the  pioneers,  were  his  attendants,  and  under  his  orders 
they  were  tlie  cutters  of  wood,  the  shoers  of  horses,  and  dispen- 
sers of  liquor,  when  such  was  received  for  distribution  from  the 

commissaries.     The    well-linown    sound  of  K ,  the   cooper, 

singing  out  in  his  shrill,  squeaky  voice,  "Clicks  (cooks)  for 
wine  !  "*  may  still  tingle  iu  tlie  ears  and  rest  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  heard  them  iu  '*  auld  lang  syne,"  and  the  joyous  buzz 
and  ooinmotion  created  amongst  our  men  by  ^welcome  an  au- 
nouiicenient,  may  sliU  be  remembered. 

In  Souli's  hasty  retreat  from  Oporto,  in  May  1909,  our  Brigade 
came  suddenly  on  the  enemy*s  rear-guard  near  Salamondc,  and 
turned  tLeir  retreat  into  a  flight,  taking  from  them  baggase  and 
all  kinds  of  material.  Two  verj-  powerful  nags,  one  black  and 
tlie  other  white,  such  as  drag  diligences  in  France,  fell  to  the 

lot  of  that  "  tun  of  man,"  old   fl ,  llie  quarter- master.     Me 

contrived  always  to  keep  tiiese  cattle,  out  of  compliment  (o  him- 
self, I  suppose,  in  an  unusual  state  of  rotund  condition.  Un- 
wieldly  as  he  appeared,  he  was  a  perfect  picture  on  horse-back, 
for  the  comhination  was  complete  of  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  a 
goodly  sign  warmly  greeted  wherever  met  with.  On  the  march  he 
always  headed  the  baggage  of  the  Brigade,  and  far,  far  off  in  ll)e 
winding  distance  might  he  seen  his  portly  figure,  on  the  milk-white 
steed,  as  imlike  as  possible  to  '*  Death  on  the  pale  horse  !^ 

Tlie  distributions  of  camp  delicacies  from  the  above  cavalier, 
or  from  Jones  the  butcher,  adiled  in  no  small  degree  to  eke  out 
the  rations  of  the  separate  messes  and  picnics  of  the  officers. 
Seldom  more  than  two  of  us  messed  together,  chic8y  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  company  or  the  one  next  in  Hue  to  it.  We 
found  from  experience  Uiat,  however  well  niasten*  might  agree, 
it  was  (lilliciilt  to  get  servants  to  do  so,  for  which  reason  J  pre- 
ferred the  pic-nic  plan,  instead  of  having  a  mess  in  common.  Two 

*  The  piooccT'9  duty,  umlcr  the  sujicrimendence  of  the  Q^la^tc^-^fasler• 
SerecaDl,  was  lo  distribute  the  liquor  aniDDg«t  the  cooks  of  the  diHercnt  uiesses 
tfthc  mea. 
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or  three  ironld  thus  club  their  provender  and  Hino  together,  each 
bringing  iheir  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  drinking  cups.     I  well 

reroenbrT  my  friend  B joined  us  frequently  In  this  way.     He 

alwrnrs  brought  his  convert,  as  the  French  call  it,  but  deuce  the 
thing  else  in  the  shape  of  comestible  or  beverage.  When  rallied  on 
the  absence  of  these  most  essential  contributions  to  a  ptc-nic,  and 
acciued  of  providing  nothing,  he  would  reply  that  wc  cruelly  ma- 
ligned him,  for  be  always  brought  his  knife,  fork,  and  an  excellent 
Kppedte. 

At  this  bivouac  near  Albucra,  and  ou  the  6l1i  of  April,  towards 
evening,  a  reinforcement  of  detachments,  from  England,  reached 
our  Brigade,  noder  the  command  of  Lieut, -Colon el  B — ■ — ,  after- 
wards D.  A.,  Adjutant-General  to  our  Division.  The  rest  of  the 
dnft  was  composed  of  400  men,  together  with  two  young  Ensigns 
H —  and  K — ,  belonging  to  our  regiment.  The  first  of  these 
made  &  right  good  soldier,  and  was  severely  wounded  later  at 
Saiamanca.  He  now  sits  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  being  an  Irish 
Peer.  With  this  detachment  I  received  an  English  spaniel,  six 
&hirta,  and  a  groom-boj.  We  made  our  recruits  as  welcome  and 
com&wtable  as  we  could,  by  offering  such  hos|>ita]ity  as  the  field 
aflbided.  and  did  our  best  tu  make  them  forget  the  luxurie!>  of  beef, 
porter,  iced  champagne  and  sugar-plums,  'J'heir  round  fresh 
Eaglish  laces  bure  strong  contrast  with  the  copper-coloured, 
weaiher-bcatcn,  visages  of  our  old  hands.  Recent  news  from  dear 
Eoglandj  brought  by  these  blooming  fellows,  was  very  acceptable, 
and  waa  received  at  all  times  with  pleasure,  whether  coming  in 
verbal,  printed,  or  written  shape.  After  sunset,  and  the  convivial 
hoar  of  the  flTeoing  meal  had  passed,  most  of  us  in  time  and  due 
coarse  retired  to  our  tents  and  to  rest.  The  night  was  drj-,  tiioiigh 
mild  and  clondr ;  cverj-thing  was  still  save  the  customary  croakiug 
of  frogs,  or  the  low  murmur  of  conversation  round  some  bivouac 
fire ;  all  hot  the  sentries  and  camp  guards  had  sunk  to  sleep,  the 
occasional  sound  of  a  distant  gun  alone  broke  the  silence,  when  at 
once,  and  as  if  from  a  volcano,  explosions,  like  thunder,  rolled  and 
bounded  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  trembled  through  the 
air  of  nighL  Salvo  after  salvo  in  continued  succession  reached 
the  ear  of  the  sleeping  soldier,  and  roused  him  in  his  bivouac  lair 
to  the  cooscionsness  of  the  living  struggle  carried  on  by  his  far 
distant  comrades. — Lord  Welliugton  was  storming  Badujos. 
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MAEGARET  OF  NAVARRE.» 


For  several  years  past  the  cliaracter  and  irritiDgs  of  Mar^Mv*, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  Lho  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  liare  con9i<ler- 
ably  occupied  the  attention  of  scholars  and  literan*  men  :  as  a 
contetDpornry  of  the  Renaissance,  in  which  she  took  an  actire 
part,  and  with  whicli  she  endeavoured  to  become  thoronghly  ac- 
quainted, and  to  follow  out  in  all  its  branches,  f^hc  would  alone 
present  herself  in  an  interesting  point  of  view;  hut  as  the  conNtnnt 
companion  and  much-loved  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  all  that 
concerns  lier  awakens  a  lively  curiosity. 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  first  of  the  three  Margarets  who 
figured  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not  altogether  tlie  pun>unshe 
has  been  generally  represented  to  be.  She  was  bom  at  the  chatean 
Angoulenie,  the  lUh  of  April,  1-199,  two  years  before  her  f/rotJier 
Francis,  and  nndcr  her  mother  Louise  de  Savoie^s  care,  received 
a  solid  and  virtaous  education.  She  learnt  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Latin,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But 
all  these  languages  were  not  acquired  at  the  same  time,  or 
when  she  was  a  mere  child.  Brantomc  describes  her  as  a 
Princess  of  great  intelligence,  and  rcmnrlts  that  her  natural  abilities 
were  quite  equal  to  her  attaiuincuts.  She  contiuned  eagerly  to 
cull  information  as  long  as  she  lived;  with  her  whole  heart  and 
'  influence  she  sought  to  patronise  genius  and  men  of  letters  of  all 
sorts  and  classes,  while,  for  her  own  pleasure,  she  cultivated  their 
intimacv,  so  that  we  find  her  at  one  time  entering  the  lists  with 
Marot  t\ie  poet,  and  at  another  time  corresponding  nitfa  Erasmos 
Tipon  the  most  learned  and  important  subjerts.  We  must  be 
careful,  howerer,  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  fortunately  Marigaret's 
writings  arc  sufficiently  numerotis  to  aflord  ns  abundant  means  of 
justly  discriminating  between  what  is  original  in  them  and  what  is 
the  work  of  simple  intcHigence.  As  a  poet  and  prose-writer^ 
Margaret's  originality  is  not  remarkable,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
she  is  totally  deficient  in  this  quality ;  her  intelligence,  on  tbo 
contrary,  is  great,  active,  eager,  and  comprehensive.  In  her  time 
a  wonderful  change  bcgau  to  operate  in  men's  minds,  an  inquiring 
literary  spirit  was  abroad,  which  produced  in  all  hearts  and  minds 
the  same  enlliusiasni  and  excitement  which  politics  created  at  a 
later  period.  Margaret,  who  was  then  young,  and  readily  im- 
pressed by  all  that  was  good  and  noble,  eageriv  took  up  the 
cause,  and,  when  her  brother  came  lo  the  throne,  sfie  said  to  her- 
self that  it  should  be  her  office  to  be  his  good  genius,  to  show  her- 
self the  patron  and  protector  of  all  those  men  who  brought  flown 
upon  themselves  pedantic  ridicule  audangcr  by  their  learned  iouo- 
Tations. 

*  Adapted  from  the  "  Causeries  da  Lundi." 
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It  vu  in  this  war  that  she  took  up  and  became  gmdually  im- 
boed  vith  the  principles  of  the  reformere,  to  whom  lier  attention 
Wl  fim  dfaccted  iu  a  literary  point  of  vieir.  As  translators  of  the 
BcriptwcB,  it  appeared  to  her  that  Ihry  vfcrc  only  anxious  to 
brMlbe  forth  their  tnie  spirit,  as  well  as  to  render  them  better 
tmderitood  by  pious  minds.  She  enjovi'd  considerable  intercourse 
vith  ibe  reformers,  bestowing  her  favour  on  them  as  on  learned 
BCBt  a*  lorers  of  hterature,  as  well  as  faithful  worshippers  of 
Jens  Chri&t»  and  sbo  would  not  allow  herself  to  dream  of  any 
UBiiwful  inroads  in  the  back*ground  ;  indeed,  eren  when  she  did 
Imcoom  ft  little  tmdeceived  as  to  the  whole  beiiring  of  the  Kuliject, 
afac  eoBtiniicd  earnestly  to  intercede  with  her  brother  for  those 
pcrmonn  who  moved  in  this  cause. 

Maigarot's  lore  for  her  brothcT,  which  almost  amounted  to 
adoolmi.  completely  oreniiled  all  other  feelings.  She  was  abttut 
two  '1  B  half  older  than  he,  and  the  ynnng  widuw,  Louise 

dc  >  -  -la  only  (ttieen  or  sixteen  years  older  than  her  daughter* 

Both  tb«ae  woaneu  possessed  the  must    deroted    attachment  fur 
Fx«x»cis  ibo  Fint ;  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  prop  and 
^  cmwn  of  their  noble  house,  as  llie  Dauphin  who  was  soon  to  be  a 
kgfevraOi  and  conquering  Caesar. 

'  On   the   day  of  Siiiut  Paul's  conversion  (25lli   of  January, 

A),"   Bays   Madame    iiouise,    in    her   jounial,   '*my   son   was 

atcd  sod  crowned,  iu  the  Cathedral  of  llheims,  for  which  I 

■  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  Divine  mercy,  by  whom  T 

been  amply  recompensed  for  all  the   adversity  and  annoy- 

uiceft  wUcli  I  endured  in  my  early  years,  in  the  bhwui   of  my 

jroQlhj  hnmilitT  kept  me  company,  and  patience  never  deserted 

'xne.**     A  ft-w  nKnitiis  afterwards,  the  jour  de   Marigimn,  in  the 

;  of  her  feeling,  she  writes  as  follows:  "  Ou  thu  Idtli  of 

[fSeplnikber,  which  was  Thursday,  1A1A,  my  son  conqocred  and 

l^loKVted  the  Swiss,   near  Milan.     The  battlu  commenced  ut  five 

lo'cloclc  in  the   afternoon,  lasted  all  night  and  the  following  mom- 

(ing,  till  eleven  oVlocli,  and  on  this  very  day  I  left  Amboise,  and 

f  set  not  on  foot  to  Notre  Dame  de  Fout^nes,  to  recummeud  to  her 

rpnteetion  what  I  love  moru  than  myself,  that  is  my  son,  a  glurious 

■idcafDqfOeriDg  Cflcsar,and  vanquisher  of  thellelvetians."  She  adds, 

**lBoraover,  on  this  same   13th   of  September,   1516,  a  flnmc  of 

fire,  of  the  length  of  a  lance,  was  seen  in  the  heavens^  in  several 

plftces  SD  Flanders,  betn-eon  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening;  it 

appealed  as  if  it  must  fall  ou  the  houses,  and  was  so  brilliant  that 

a  bttndred  torches  would  not  have  given  so  much  light." 

Margaret,  clever  and  enlightened  a.s  f^he  was,  seems  altto  to  have 
befiaved  in  this  omen,  and  wrote  nearly  the  same  words  on  the 
anfajcct  as  her  mother.  She  kept  her  whole  heart  and  idolizing 
aflrction  fur  her  brother,  for,  at  seventeen,  she  was  married  to  the 
Due  d^Alen^on,  a  Prince  of  feeble  and  unintc^resting  character. 
Wbeo,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Favia  occurred,  in  the 
teocb  year  of  Francis'  reign  (25th  of  February,  1525,)  and  Mar- 
gvat  nod  her  mother  heard  of  the  total  destmctioD  of  the  Fr^n^Vi 
anay,  aod  of  the  King's  cxptivitr,  it  will  easilr  be  imagi\n(^<\  «\\%% 
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a  frigbtftd  blow  it  was  to  them  both.  While  we  find  Madame  Louise 
who  was  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  cHsplaying  all  her  courage 
and  strength  of  mind,  we  may  gather  Margaret's  thoughts  from 
the  series  of  letters  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  and  which  M. 
Genin  has  published.  Her  first  idea  is  to  console  the  captive  and 
to  ^ve  him  confidence.  "  Madame  (Louise  de  Savoie)  appears 
endowed  with  so  much  additional  strength  that,  as  long  as  the  day 
and  evening  last,  there  is  not  a  minute  wasted  with  regard  to  your 
aflfairs,  so  that  your  kingdom  and  children  need  hare  no  concern 
nor  care  about  them."  She  then  proceeds  to  say, "  how  pleased 
she  is  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  good  and  generous 
a  conqueror  as  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Charles  de  Lannoy;  she 
begs  him,  for  her  mother's  sake,  to  take  care  of  his  health  ;  she 
(Madame)  has  learnt  that  you  intend  to  eat  neither  eggs  nor  meat 
during  the  whole  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  to  abstain  trova  all 
food,  in  God's  honour :  Monseigneur,  as  fJEir  as  so  very  humble  a 
person  as  your  sister  may  be  allowed  to  entreat  you,  let  me  beg  of 
you  not  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  bear  in  mind  that  fish  does 
not  agree  with  you,  and  remember  that,  if  you  persist  in  this 
course,  she  (Louise  de  Savoie)  has  declared  that  she  will  follow 
your  example,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  then  see  you  both 
pine  away.'* 

About  this  time  Margaret  attends  her  husband's  death-bed  at 
Lyons,  he  was  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Pavia,  she  mourns  for  him, 
but  after  the  first  few  days,  during  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  master  her  grief,  she  endeavours  to  disguise  it  before  the  Regent, 
for  not  being  able  to  be  of  use  herself,  she  says,  "  she  should  con- 
sider herself  most  unfortunate  were  she  to  harass  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  was  rendering  such  great  ser\'ices/' 

When  it  is  arranged  that  Margaret  shall  visit  her  brother  in 
Spain,  and  work  out  bis  deliverance  (September  1525)  her  joy  is 
unbounded.  At  length,  then,  she  can  assist  this  brother,  whom 
she  views  as  the  only  one  left  her  by  God,  in  this  world,  to  be  her 
father,  brother,  and  husband.  She  intersperses  and  varies  many 
many  times  in  her  letters  the  names  of  master,  brother,  and  king,  and 
heaps  them  upon  him,  though  these  do  not  half  expressher  sincere 
and  ardent  attachment  to  him.  "  Whatever  may  be  ordained,  even 
if  my  bones  were  to  be  scattered  in  cinders  to  the  wind  for  your 
good,  nothing  would  be  too  much,  too  difficult,  or  too  painful  for 
me,  but  on  the  contrary,  consolation,  repose,  and  honour." 

These  expressions  which  in  some  persons  would  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  exaggeration  are  perfectly  truthful  as  coming  fiom 
Margaret.  Her  mission  to  Spain  was  not  attended,  however,  n-ith 
much  success,  wherever  she  attempted  to  awaken  generosity  and  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  honour,  she  met  with  nothing  but  dissimulation 
and  political  manoeuvres.  She  is  only  allowed  to  see  her  brother  for 
a  short  time,  he  himself  desires  her  to  shorten  her  stay  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  travel  homeward,  because  he  thinks  she  may  bet- 
ter serve  his  interests  in  France,  "  She  tears  herself  from  him  with 
much  grief,  especially  as  she  sees  him  suffering,  and  very  much  oat 
of  health.    Oh !  how  much  she  longii  to  return  to  him,  to  remaia 
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near  him,  and  that  he  wonld  even  allow  her  to  pcTform  ibe  office 
of  lackey  near  his  litter.  She  is  of  opiniou  that  lie  should  purchase 
his  hbcrtrai  all  costs,  that  he  should  get  back  to  France  on  any 
condiiioiis,  that  whatever  sacrifice  he  might  be  called  on  to  make, 
it  could  not  he  so  great,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  and  were  the  conditions  ever  so  good,  they  could  avail  him 
DOlhiDg  at  Madrid.  As  soon  as  she  sets  foot  in  France  she  is  re- 
ceired  as  the  messenger,  as  the  '*  Baptist  was  of  Jesus  Christ.'"  On 
reaching  Heziers,  she  is  quite  thronged  with  persons  anxion.s  for 
spwfu  "  I  can  assure  you,  Monseigneur,"  writes  she  to  her  brother, 
**  tha.t  when  I  imagined  I  was  oidy  sjieaking  to  two  or  tliree  persons, 
aa  soon  as  I  named  the  King,  evcrybocly  drew  near  to  listen  to 
me,  ao  thai  I  was  compelled  to  give  them  au  account  of  you,  and 
by  the  time  I  finished  speaking  of  you,  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
people  of  all  classes." 

Sucb  w«  then  the  sincere  grief  of  Frauce  for  the  loss  of  her 
King.  As  she  proceeds  furtlier  into  the  country  she  perceives, 
howcTf-r,  the  absence  of  the  master.  'Hiis  kingdom  is  '^'  like  a  body 
without  a  bead,  it  lives  to  recover  you,  but  is  dying  because  you 
aiv  so  gnat  a  distance  from  it."  As  far  as  Margaret  is  concerned, 
ibr  long  and  fatiguing  journeys  in  Spain  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  endurable  to  her  than  the  life  of  repose  which  she  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  in  France,  "where  painfid  fancies  torment  me  a 
grrat  deal  more  than  actual  suffering  and  hardships.*"  Margaret's 
lettera,  in  general,  du  honour  to  her  heart  and  set  forth  all  her 
gvnerooR  qualities,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  her  character  and  the 
affeciionale  and  cordial  nature  of  her  disposition. 

That  the  captivity  of  Francis  at  Madrid,  and  his  inlc^^•icws  with 
his  ftislc-r,  hare  furnished  a  subject  Ibr  many  novels  and  dramas,  is 
quite  natural,  but  these  simple  and  affectionate  letters  show  what 
were  ber  real  feelings,  and  say  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  follow- 
JBg  U  an  extract  from  one  of  them,  which  is  very  graceful ;  here 
she  endearotirs  to  appear  cheerful,  and  seeks  to  enliven  the  cap- 
ttTc,  by  sending  hira  news  of  his  children.  Francis  the  First 
hsd  five  at  this  period,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  had  just 
hmd  the  measles,  when  she  writes.  '*  And  now,"  says  Margaret, 
"thtf  are  all  quite  recovered  and  in  sound  health  again.  M.  le 
Daaphin  applies  himself  wonderfully  to  study,  and  intersperses 
bisiiladics  with  a  hundred  thousand  other  occupations.  Anger  and 
ill  temper  are  now  no  longer  thought  of,  but  all  kinds  of  amiable 
qualities.  M.  d'Orleans  seems  nailed  to  his  book,  and  says  that  be 
wishes  to  be  learned;  but  M.  d'Angoulemo  knows  more  than  the 
others,  and  docs  and  says  such  extraordinary  things  that  rually 
TOO  would  be  quite  astonished  to  hear  them.  Little  Slargot,  wliois 
Tcry  amch  like  me,  was  detcnnined  not  to  be  ill ;  they  tell  me  here 
that  she  is  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  is  becoming  much  prettier 
than  ever  Mudemniselle  d'Angouleme  was." 

Mademoiselle  d'Angouleme  is  herself,  and  the  little  Margaret, 
who  promised  to  be  prettier  than  her  aunt  and  godmother,  was 
the  second  of  the  Margarets  and  afterwards  Ducbesse  de  Saroie. 
U  wo  examine  the  best  portraiu  oi'  Margaret  of  Navaritt,  o\ii\ioa. 
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of  her  personal  attractions,  which  are  taken  from  the  exaggerated 
praises  of  the  time,  will  be  considerably  altered.  Margaret  re- 
sembles her  brother  very  strongly,  her  nose  is  slighty  aquiline 
and  very  long,  her  eye  is  soft  and  expressive,  her  mouth,  though 
large,  is  delicately  shaped  and  smiling,  and  her  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  much  goodness  and  refinement." 

The  last  of  the  Margarets,  that  other  Queen  of  NaTarre,  the  first 
wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was,  during  her  youth,  the  Queen  of 
fashion  and  elegance ;  in  all  matters  of  taste  she  took  the  lead ; 
but  the  Margaret  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was  totally  unlike 
her  in  this  respect;  she  was  very  simple  in  her  toilet,  and  left  all 
these  matters  to  the  management  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes.  Marot 
himself,  in  sing^g  her  praises,  lays  more  particular  stress  upon 
her  gentleness,  which  eclipses,  he  says,  the  beauty  of  the  most 
beautiful.  He  dwells  upon  the  modest  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  on  her  frauk  and  inartificial  manner  of  conversing. 
She  was  sincere  and  "  light-hearted,"  and  she  readily  laughed  widi 
honest  enjoyment,  and  was,  in  short,  the  friend  of  anyibing  like 
rational  mirth  and  gaiety.  She  was,  besides,  very  religious^  rigid 
in  morality,  and  endowed  with  much  wisdom,  so  that  she  quite 
deserved  the  high  encomium  passed  upon  her  by  Erasmus.  This 
wise  monarch  of  literature,  this  emperor  of  Ladnity  of  his  period, 
seeks  at  once  to  console  Margaret  when  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  terrible  news  of  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  and  writes  to  her  as 
follows : — 

"  For  a  long  time  I  have  admired  in  you  the  many  eminent 
gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  you ;  your  prudence,  which  is 
worthy  a  philosopher ;  your  chastity,  your  moderation,  your  piety, 
your  unconquerable  strength  of  mind,  and  your  supreme  contempt 
of  all  perishable  things ;  and  who  would  not  view  these  qualities 
with  admiration  in  the  sister  of  a  King,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  priests  and  monks  ?" 

In  this  last  remark  concerning  monks  we  trace  a  slight  tincture 
of  satire  in  this  Voltaire  of  tlie  period.  In  this  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Margaret  in  1525,  and  in  another  letter  which  he 
soon  after  dispatched  to  her,  Erasmus  offers  her  his  thanks  for,and 
congratulates  her  upon  the  services  which  she  continued  to  render 
to  the  common  cause  of  literature  and  toleration.  Margaret  ^din- 
deed  do  good  service,  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  sho  was  the  object 
of  panegyric,  from  another  quarter  she  met  witli  many  reproaches. 
Her  brother  formed  a  second  alliance  for  her  with  Henri  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  in  1 527  she  was  united  to  him.  Now  she  held 
her  little  court  at  Pau,  which  became  the  refuge  and  harbour  of 
safety  for  the  persecuted,  as  well  as  for  all  innovators.  She  at  first 
favoured  Calvinism,  but  sho  finally  abandoned  it,  says  the  Freai- 
dent  Henault,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  which  wu 
made  by  this  growing  sect.  The  President  Henault*s  opinicniy 
however,  appears  rather  too  decided.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Margaret,  ever  alive  to  all  the  noble  and  literary  sentiments  of  her 
time,  did  conduct  herself  as  a  person  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  1789,  would  have  done  all  in  her  power  to  aid  the  cause  of 
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liberty,  viUioui,  hoverori  desiring,  or  foreseeing  the  Kerulutioa* 
Sh«.>,  it  seems,  wbu  like  the  whole  Court  of  France  at  this  period, 
fullowed  tbc  stream  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  letters  and  the 
plaaiiBfc  ol  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  singing  the 
FisidiDS  in  French,  must  necessarily  become  a  Lutheran  ur  Calvia- 
i»t,  witlioul  knowing  it. 

The  first  alarm  took  place  one  morning  (the  I9th  of  October, 
l6S4)y  in  conseqcucu  of  some  offcnsiro  placards  against  the  iloman 
Oufaohc  religion,  bcin^  seen  posted  up  in  difTercnt  parts  of  Paris. 
Tbc  inprudeut  meaibens  of  this  body  ha<l  unfortunately  set  light 
10  the  [>owdcr  before  the  proper  hour.  The  good  and  right- 
minded  Margaret,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  party-spirit,  and 
wbo  oolr  ibrmcd  her  opinion  of  ilie  lleformers  tlirough  the  medium 
of  booest  persons  and  the  literary  men  of  her  acquaintance,  was  dis- 
Doaed  lo  think  tliui  these  vile  placards  were  not  the  work  of  the 
ProiesUuts,  but  of  tliose  wlio  suuglit  an  excuse  to  compromisa 
and  persecute  them.  Her  charitable  and  humane  feelings  led  her 
alwa\9  to  induce  her  hrolber  to  lean  to  the  side  of  clemency. 
Xlius  aho  made  two  or  three  attempts  lo  sare  the  unfortunate  tier- 
quin,  wbo  had  been  caught  dogmatizing,  but,  in  spile  of  all  the 
«olr««iies  vbicb  the  Princess  used  witli  lier  brother,  Bcrquin  wu 
bttmlBlire  on  ibe  Gr^ve,  the  '24Lh  of  April,  \o'2^. 

Braiitome  relates  a  stor>'  of  Margaret,  whicli  ^i  vcs  us  an  admirable 
idc*  of  ber  peculiar  chamcler,  A  brother  of  ilrantume's,  Captain 
Bourdeille,  became  acquaiutL-d  at  Ferrarn,  at  the  Duchess'  (dough- 
tar  of  Louis  the  TwelfUi),  with  a  young  French  lady,  Mademoiselle 
do  la  lioclie,  whose  love  he  succeeded  in  engaging.  He  took  ber 
with  him  to  France,  and  she  was  received  into  the  court  of  the 
Qoeon  of  Ninrre,  where  she  died,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  her. 
One  day  about  three  months  aflur  ber  death,  Captain  Itourdeille  was 
rkuiog  Pau,  and  went  tu  pay  his  respects  to  the  Cjuecn  of  Navarre, 
«•  aJm  was  returning  from  vespers.  He  received  a  very  gracious 
welcome,  and,  by  degrees,  as  they  were  walking,  the  Princess 
■emly  led  him  into  that  part  of  tlie  church  where  tlie  tomb  of  the 
Udy  whom  he  bad  loved  was  situated. 

"  My  cousin/'  f^aid  she,  to  Captain  Uourdeiile,  "  do  you  not  ieel 
KMBething  moving  beneath  your  feet?'* 

*•  No,  madame,'  replied  he. 

'*  But,  think  a  moment,  my  cousin,"  answered  she. 

"  I  hare  observed,  madome,  and  I  feel  nothing  move,  for  1  am 
standing  upon  a  stone,  which  is  perfectly  firm.*' 

**Thailmiut  remind  you,"  said  the  Queen,  without  keeping 
Vm  kmger  in  tiupense,  *'  tliat  you  are  trca<Iing  on  the  tomb  and 
die  body  of  poor  iladcmoisclle  de  la  lUiche.  who  lies  interred 
benealb  your  leet — she  whom  you  have  so  loved,  ami  since  souls 
kr«  a  sympatliy  after  the  death  of  the  body,  wo  can  scarcely 
doobt  but  tiiat  this  sweet  creature,  so  lately  removed  from  us, 
ttsst  have  expcnenced  a  fccliug  of  strong  emotion  directly  you 
walked  over  her;  you  may  not  have  noticed  it,  on  account  of  the 
^eptb  of  the  tomb,  but  you  may  still  bo  sure  that  she  was  alfected 
at  yonr  presence ;  besides,  it  is  a  pious  duty  lo  otVcr  up  yxa^  qi%  lot 


the  deceased,  and  oert^unly  for  those  vc  hare  lored ;  I  eDtrcat 
yoa,  therefore,  to  say  a  Paternoster  for  her,  as  well  as  an  Ave 
Marin,  and  a  Dfi  profundia^  and  to  sprinkle  her  with  holy  water, 
and  jufttly  earn  for  yourself  the  title  of  very  faithful  lorer,  and 
good  Christian." 

And  accordingly  she  left  him  alone,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form  these  holy  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

VVe  dn  not  know  why  Brantome  chooses  to  think  tliat  the  Prin- 
cess started  this  subject  merely  from  good  feeling,  and  by  way  of 
inducing  conversation,  rather  than  from  conviction  that  what  slie 
»ai<l  was  indisputable:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  perfectly  natural, 
tliat,  in  this  instance,  she  was  actuated  by  belief,  as  well  as  good 
fcelinp,  both  being  the  characteristic  qualities  of  her  delicate  and 
pious  mind,  and  thus  the  matter  appears  easily  explained. 

Many  people  severely  reproached  Margaret  for  the  protection 
which  she  oflered  to  the  literary  friends  of  reform;  she  was  con- 
demned at  the  Sorbonne  as  well  as  at  court.  The  constable  Mont- 
morency, when  speaking  to  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  purging 
lieresy  from  the  kingdom,  KUggested  to  him  that  ho  must  first 
begin  by  duing  this  at  court,  and  from  among  those  nearest  and 
dearest  lo  him,  and  he  then  named  the  Queeu  of  Navarre.  **  Oh, 
don't  iimigine  anything  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  her,"  said  the 
Kinj,',  "she  loves  lue  loo  well ;  she  will  never  believe  anything 
nliiih  I  don't  belioc,  and  will  never  belong  to  a  religion  which 
will  hv.  prejudicial  to  my  kingdom." 

Tho  tides  and  novels  of  Queen  Margaret  do  not,  as  might  be 
intu^int'd.  form  such  a  great  contrast  to  her  life,  nor  to  the  habitual 
tcuur  of  her  thoughts.  M.  Genin  showed  considerable  judgment 
when  he  made  t}iis  remark,  and  a  careful  reader  will  bear  him  out 
in  it.  These  tales  are  not  pictures  of  tlie  gaiety  and  sins  of  youth, 
for  she  composed  llietu  at  a  mature  age,  and  they  were  chieily 
written  in  her  litter,  when  she  was  travelling,  by  way  of  recreation, 
thtiiigh  t^he  was  earnest  even  in  this  kind  of  recreation.  Death 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  ideas;  instead  of  seven  days 
tu  tlio  week,  llio  number  we  have,  she  wished  to  make  ten.  After 
Uoccncio's  nlau,  she  ivislie<l  lo  produce  a  French  Dccameronc, 
and  not  an  llrptamei-one.  In  her  prologue,  she  imagines  that  several 
perKun^  of  cuudilion,  both  Freuch  and  Spanish,  arc  assembled 
durutg  the  month  of  September  at  the  baths  of  Cauterets  in  the 
INn'nees,  and  timt,  al  tlie  end  of  a  few  weeks,  they  separate,  that 
ihoM*  who  an-  natives  of  Spain,  return  thither  by  the  xuountcuns  as 
Itehl  they  may,  but  that  ihe  French  persons  are  prevented  journey- 
ing homo  on  account  of  the  orerflow  of  rivers,  produced  by  long 
»  .1  rains.     A  staled  number  of  ihese  travellers,  ladies  and 

K  ),  aAer  meeting  with  divers  adventures,  more  cxtraordi- 

1MU>  llmu  agre«abW>  find  themselves  again  assembled  in  the  abbey 
of  Notro  l>nin»  d«  Serrance,  and  near  this  spot,  as  the  river  was 
not  t'onlAblv,  ihcy  deeidtnl  to  constnict  a  bridge.  "  The  Abb^"  says 
the  author,  *'  who  was  verj  glad  that  they  took  this  exitense  upon 
thwm«elvc«,  in  order  tbxt  the  number  of  pilgrims  might  increase, 
VM4tW  procured  ibcm  vorkmeo,  tkoush  be  did  not  gire  a  fraction 
kiwudt  thm  hnAf$  liimMl^  fi>c  In  «•»  too  vc«ncwMA.-,  \»iv  u  Oiia 
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workmen  said  that  the  bridge  would  not  be  completed  under  ten 
or  tWflTe  days,  the  company,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  began  to 
grow  very  weary ;  it  thei-cfore  became  quite  necessary  to  derise 
some  "agreeable  and  rirtuous**  occupation  Tor  these  ten  or  twelve 
dajs,  and  accordingly  application  is  made  to  a  Dame  OisUle,  the 
oldest  of  the  company.  This  Dame  Oisille  replies  iu  the  most 
cdifvin^r  manner.  "  My  children,  you  have  consulted  mo  upon  a 
poiDt  which  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  difficult  iu  the  world, 
tiul  is,  to  suggest  some  pastime  which  may  serve  to  relieve  your 
lediitun  ;  I  have  souglit  for  a  remedy  against  weariness  all  my  life- 
time, and  have  never  succeeded  in  discovering  more  than  one, 
namely,  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iu  which  real  happi- 
ness and  joy  consists,  as  well  as  health  and  repose  to  the  body."* 

This  merry  company  could  not,  however,  resolve  to  adopt  so 
austere  a  taeasure,  aud  it  was  agreed  that  their  time  should  be 
^Tided  between  profane  aud  sacred  matters.  The  company 
aritsembled  the  Jlrst  tiling  in  the  morning  in  Dame  Oisillc's 
chamber,  in  order  to  beiient  by  her  lecture  on  morals ;  from 
tb^nce  they  went  to  hear  mass,  after  which  everybody  retired  to 
fais  own  apartment  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  met  again  at 
noon  in  the  meadow.  "  And  if  agreeable  to  yon,  we  will  assemble 
every  day,  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock,  in  this  beautiful 
meadow,  which  borders  the  river  Gave ;  and  where  the  trees  are 
more  richly  covered  with  foliage,  so  that  no  sun  can  pierce  their 
shade  or  break  in  npon  the  delicious  coolness,  there  will  we 
recline  at  our  ease,  and  every  one  shall  tell  some  anecdote  or  tale, 
with  which  he  has  himself  been  mixed  up,  or  which  lie  has  heard 
related  by  a  man  whose  tnith  is  not  to  be  suspected;  for  it  is  to 
be  thoniughly  understood  that  none  but  true  stories  must  be  told  ; 
there  musi  be  oo  invention  used  ;  when  it  is  necessary,  however, 
tbe  name*  ofpersous  and  places  may  be  disguised." 

Ak  the  coiDpaiiy  consisted  often  persons,  men  and  women,  and 
as  each  person  was  to  relate  a  story  every  day,  the  result  would  be 
thai  at  ta«  end  of  ten  days  a  hundred  tales  would  be  completed. 
Every  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  this  delightful  stance,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  bell  rings,  which  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  go  to 
Tcmeis;  the  party  accordingly  proceed  to  church,  though  not 
vilnoQt  keeping  the  monks  wailing  some  time;  however,  they  do 
not  complain.  Thus  passes  the  time,  and  nobody  accuses  him  or 
herself  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  rational  gaiety,  or  of  having 
ronmitled  any  sio. 

These  talcs  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  do  not  seem  to  carry  out 
this  idea,  or  to  fill  in  this  framework  ;  every  story  is  intended  to 
have  its  moral,  to  uphold  a  particular  maxim,  or  some  argument 
started  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex, 
or  the  nature  and  essence  of  love,  or  as  an  illuslratiou  or  proof  (and 
freoaently  very  questionable)  of  her  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Without  any  prudery,  few  of  these  stories  are  really  pretty ;  they 
Tolatc  to  the  period,  and  there  are  moments  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  exclaim,  with  iJame  Oisille,  "Good  gracious!  sliall  wc  uevei 
hare  done  with  taJe^  about  these  monks  i" 
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In  readiug  Mai^rct  of  Navarre's  stones,  it  is  impossible  i 
note  hon'  singular  it  is,  that  thu  cuuventution  of  virtuous  f 
should  have  bo  much  varied  at  diflfcrcnt  periods,  before  it  awoD 
the  garb  of  true  delicacy  and  deceucy.  Elegant  conversation 
dates  farther  back  than  might  be  supposed^  and  polished  societj 
bad  its  existence  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined.  Conversation, 
as  we  Qoir  understand  it,  however,  and  as  it  is  understood  in  modem 
society',  borroirs  much  of  its  character  and  attraction  from  wumea 
being  called  upon  to  join  in  it,  and  during  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  tJie  middle  ages,  at  certain  courts  of  the  Souths  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  France,  or  in  England,  convcrsaUon  must  hare  assumed 
great  charms,  from  the  simple  fact  of  women  being  permitted  to 
be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  it.  In  those  castles  of  the  South^ 
where  the  troubadours  made  merry,  and  whence  they  sent  us  forth' 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  touching  ballads,  and  where  such 
exquisite  and  fascinating  stories  were  composed  as  that  of  ''  Au> 
cassin  et  Nicolctte/*  there  must  have  been  all  the  grace  and 
refinement  in  conversing  which  could  be  desired,  ilut  in  taking 
a  view  of  thiogs  as  they  appear  in  France  ai  the  end  of  the  lif- 
tccnth  century,  we  note  a  strange  mixture,  an  obnous  struKglo 
between  pedantry  and  licentiousness,  between  refinement  and 
coarseness.  For  iusiauco,  the  pretty  little  romance  of  "Jehau  de 
Saintr^,'*  which  commences  by  depicting  ilic  vety  Ideal  of  all  that 
is  knightly  and  truly  noble,  and  pretends  to  lay  down  a  little  code 
of  politeness,  courtesy  and  gallantry — in  short,  to  show  the  finiabed 
education  of  a  young  knight  of  the  time — this  pretty  novel,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  absurd  pedantry,  of  minute  matters  of  ceremony, 
and,  towards  the  eu<l,  the  grossest  aud  most  sensual  details.  This 
vein  of  licentiousness  and  frivulity,  which  had  never  ceased  to 
have  play  since  its  origin,  and  which  was  cuvered  by  a  knightly 
disguise  in  elegant  company,  and  in  seasons  of  brilliancy,  com- 
pletely threw  off  its  mask  at  tlie  commencemeDl  of  the  sixteenth 
ccntur}',  and  seemed  to  borrow  from  the  Kcnaissance  of  classical 
tastes  a  still  mure  unbridled  outlet.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  virtuous  women  actually  told  stories  a  la  Hoquelaure^  and 
discussed  them  before  everybody.  Such  is  the  state  of  society  of 
which  Alartjaret  gives  us  a  naive  picture  in  her  tales,  the  more 
naite  inasmuch  as  she  has  no  improper  object  in  view. 

A  whole  ceutury  was  requii'ed  to  reform  this  vicious  taste. 
Madame  Rambouillet  aud  her  daughter  were  compelled  to  read 
lectures  to  the  Court  on  morality,  and  professors  of  politeness  and 
good  taste,  such  as  the  Chevalier  de  Mere  aud  Mademoiselle  dc 
Scudery  found  it  necessaiy  to  preach  propritiy  for  many  years* 
and  even  then  there  were  frequent  relapses ;  and  traces  of  coaxse- 
ness  could  often  bo  detected  amidst  refinement  and  precise  man* 
ners.  The  happy  moment  is  that,  when,  by  a  sudden  change  in 
the  atmosphere  of  society,  enlightenment  and  cidtivatcd  taste 
spread  itself  equally  and  richly  over  a  generation  of  vigorous  minds, 
aud  jieople  were  delighted  to  be  natural,  and  to  feei  that  they 
might  be  naturul  withuut  necessity  for  restraint. 

This  forlimaiti  statu  of  tbiugs  may  bo  datod  from  the  middle  of 
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seTCDteenUi  century,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  anytbin^  much 
tnoTf  charming  than  Ihe  conversation  of  the  vouur  raembers  of 
the  Cond^  family,  of  the  Rochcfoucaulds,  the  De  llctz,  of  Saint 
KvreinoDd,of  Madame  Sevigni*,  and  of  Turcnne.  What  delicious 
hour«  thoie  must  have  been  when  Madame  dc  Lafayette  con- 
[  Trrsed  with  Madame  Heoriettc,  who  meanwhile  rechned  at  ease  ! 
TlioawvpisA  through  the  most  biilliant  era  to  Madame  de  Cayhis, 
tbejoToos  and  laughter-loving  niece  of  Madame  de  Maiutenon,  to 
that  graceful  state  «f  pcrfectiou  which  does  not  rob  intellect  of  its 
[  aicraction,  but  which  avoids  all  chance  of  giving  oSeuce. 

Then*  was  only  Madame  Cornuel  in  tliu  latter  purtion  of  the 

faeventeeoth  ceniurj',  who  was  forgiven  for  her  coarse  mode  of 

|npre«aion,  and  this  wns  on  account  of  the  wit  and  talent  which 

ahc  discorcred,  in  spite  of  this  disagreeable  failing.    At  all  periods 

jtirtuous  women  must  fretiuently  have    heard   many  more   tilings 

Itban  (hoy  could  repeat;  but  the  fact  especially  worthy  of  notice  is, 

I  when  they  themselvers  ceased  to  speak  on  these  improper  subjects, 

and  lo  discuss  them  in  such  a  wny  that  tliey  became  matters  of 

hisfoi^'.  which  they  were  once  in  the  habit  of  doing  without  ima- 

I  pnivg  thev  were  infringing  all  rules  of  propriety  and  decency. 

Queen  Xlargnret,  as  a  romance  writeri  does  not  seem  to  bare 

\h$d  a  notion  of  this  refinement  of  taste ;  as  a  poet  she  is  not 

I lemarkable  for  auytJiing  but  for  her  facility  in  expres-siiig  herideas; 

ibrsbe  rhiedy  imitates  and  reproduces  the  different  fonns  of  poems 

which  were  in  vogue  at  that  period.     It  is  said,  that  she  frequently 

•tnplojed  two  secretaries  at  a  time^  one  to  write  the  French  verses, 

I  which  she  composed  impromptu,  and  the  other  to  write  letters. 

jTbrre  are  none  of  her  verses  which  might  not  have  been  com- 

-  pcwed   in  this  manner,  and  we  must  not  look  for  that  sparkUng 

lalent  and  passioiuite  feeling,  wliioli  are  to  be  found  in  her  young 

cooleniporaiT,  Louise  Lahe,  la  iielle  Cordiere. 

Mm^purei  died  at  the  Chateau  d'Odos,  in  Bigorre,  the  21st  of 
'  I>c<eB»ber,  IWtf,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year.  She  was  the  mother  of 
I  Jeonuc  d'Albrct,  This  little  sketch  of  her,  in  which  uo  exuggera- 
hi  used,  in  which  the  traits  of  her  character  are  simply  set 
,  will  S4?n'c  to  prove  that  she  merited  the  title  ot  *'  ffeutil  estprit,** 
vbicb  was  so  universally  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  a  worthy 
•ulerof  Francis  the  First,  a  worthy  patroness  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  a  wurthy  ancestor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  botli  from  her  cle- 
BMOcy  and  joyous  temperament. 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
IN  1653. 

By  Grace  Gbeenwood. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tbz  VoTABi  OCT. — Jks^tt  Lixd.  —  Cjutjus  West.  —  Custom  Ilorsa.— 
LjjniLtG. — The  Cofxray  ~Ln  iuipool. — Mb.  Mabteieac. — Bikmlvcuau. 
— Jonm     SriBf;!;.  —  AVARifiiK    Castub.  —  Btkatpou>    on    Avos. — 

GOWIIRf. KOTTINGBAJI. LiNCOtX. 

LirerpooU  June  10. 

The  gallant  steamer  Atlantic,  on  wliicYi  I  came  out  pa&senf;er, 
sailed  from  Nevr  York  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Afay,  a  sunnv  aiid 
quiet  day.  As  Jenny  Goldschmidt  and  lier  liu-sbund  were  on 
boards  an  immense  concourse  of  people  were  assembled  at  the 
landing,  on  the  docks  aud  vesseJK  uear  by,  to  &ee  them  uff. 
Tbey  stood  on  tlie  wheel-house  wilh  Captain  West,  bowing, 
smiling,  and  waving  their  grateful  farevell.  As  with  a  parting 
gun  we  bounded  from  the  shore,  the  heart  gave  one  last,  wild, 
agonized  tlirob  for  friends  and  home,  then  sank  iulo  depths 
of  dread  unknown  before,  ^'ut  that  thronged  and  beautiful  city, 
that  magnificent  harbour,  white  with  countless  sails,  ploughed 
and  overswept  with  busy  life,  was  a  glorious  ugfat,  seen  even 
through  tears. 

As  vre  approached  Sandy  Hook,  the  atmosphere  grew  hazy, 
ind  before  we  were  out  at  sea  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog^ 
and  obliged  to  come  to  anchor,  where  we  remained  some  fifteen 
hours.  We  passed  this  time  very  pleasantly,  in  exploring  the 
ship,  chatting,  writing  letters  to  send  back  by  the  pilot,  eating 
and  sleeping.  I  awoke  late  the  next  morning,  and  found  we 
were  at  sea  in  earnest.  I  remember  vcrj-  liitlc  more  of  iliat* 
morning,  except  it  be  the  incident  of  my  finding  out,  as  by 
instinct,  the  use  of  a  queer  little  utensil  of  painted  tin,  a  sort  of 
elongated  spittoon,  which  stood  by  my  washstand.  1  performed 
my  toilet  as  speedily  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  hurried 
on  deck,  where  I  soon  found  myself  quite  well.  The  day  was 
delicious  beyond  what  words  may  tell.  The  air  was  fresh,  yet  the 
sea  tranquil,  aud  the  sunshine  rich  and  warm.  Tliere  seemed  a 
sort  of  strife  of  beauty,  a  rivalship  of  brightness,  between  tlie 
heaven  above  and  the  waters  below,  aud  the  soul  of  tlie  gazer 
now  went  lloating  off  on  the  green  undulations  of  the  waves,  to 
irbens  they  seemed  to  break  agaiust  the  sky,  or  dreamed  itself 
*way  into  the  fathomless  blue,  in  a  sort  of  quiet,  worldly  ecstasy 
— "  the  still  luxury  of  delight.*'  Then  came  on  the  night— our 
first  niglil  at  sea.  The  wind  had  freshencdj  the  sails  wore  set,  the 
ship  «hol  through  the  gleaming  waves,  scattering  the  diamond 
9lpnir  ftvui  hor  prow,  and  the  moon  was  over  all.    As  it  went  up 
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the  ftky,  its  course  v&s  marked  by  a  long  reach  of  tremulous 
Tadiance  oo  the  deep.  It  seemed  to  mc  like  the  love  of  the  dear 
ones  I  bad  lefl,  stretching  out  towards  me.  But  there  came  a 
yet  higher  thought — that  such  a  path  of  brightness  must  have 
aiboDc  under  the  feet  of  Jesus  wlieu  he  "  walked  on  the  water" 
towards  the  perilled  ship. 

Two  pleasant  days  and  nights  followed,  during  which  many 
agreeable  acquaintances  were  formed  among  the  passengers. 
My  seas  at  table  was  on  the  \e{i  of  Captain  West,  and  opposite 
the  Goldschmidts.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  husband  of  Jenny  Lind, 
impressed  me,  not  only  as  a  man  of  genius^  but  of  rare  refinement 
and  nobility  of  character.  He  is  enmll,  and  delicately  fonued, 
bill  lits  bead  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  his  face  beautiful  in  the 
best  sense  of  tlie  term.  He  is  fair,  with  hair  of  a  dark,  golden 
boc,  soft  brown  eyes,  thoughtfnl  even  to  sadness.  I  hare  never 
MCD  a  brow  more  pnre  and  spiritual  than  Iiis.  Yet,  for  all  its 
i*#w**  aad  youtfafuhicss,  Mr.  Goldschmidt^s  face  is  by  no  means 
wanting  to  dignity  and  manliness  of  expression.  Tltere  is  a 
mMtutity  of  thought,  a  calm  strength  of  character,  a  self-poiae 
about  aim,  which  impress  you  more  and  more. 

The  pure  and  graceful  Greek  column  makes  no  solid  or  defiant 
sbov  of  strength,  like  the  unchiselled  stone  or  the  jagged  rock, 
yrc  it  mar  be  as  strong  in  its  beauty  and  perfect  proportions,  and 
decidedly  pleasantcr  to  lean  against.  I  believe  that  Jenny  Lind 
in  her  marriage  followed  not  alone  the  impulses  of  her  woman's 
heart,  but  obeyed  the  higlier  instincts  of  hor  poetic  and  artisuc 
naluru. 

For  the  fint  few  days  of  our  voyage,  she  seemed  singularly  shy 
and  reserved.  I  have  seen  her  sit  hour  after  hour  by  herself,  in 
some  unfrequented  part  of  the  vessel,  looking  out  over  the  sea. 
I  often  wondered  if  her  thoughts  were  then  busy  with  the  me- 
mories of  her  glorious  career — if  she  were  living  over  Iter  past 
tritmiphs,  the  countless  limes  when  the  cold  quiet  of  the  liighcst 

Bven  of  fashion  broke  into  tliimders  of  acclamation  aborc  her, 
^and  came  down  in  a  rain  of  flowers  at  her  feet.  Was  it  of  those 
perishable  wreaths,  placed  on  her  brow  amid  the  glare  and  tumult 
of  ibe  great  world,  she  mused — or  of  that  later  crowning  of  her 
womnbood,  when  softly  and  silently  her  brow  received  from 
God's  own  hand  tlie  chrism  of  a  holy  and  enduring  love  ?  Was 
it  the  happy,  loving  wife,  or  the  great,  wo  rid -renowned  artiste, 
who  dreamed  there  alone,  looking  out  over  the  sea  ? 

On  Wednesday,  our  lost  really  bright  day,  I  espied  a  spent  but- 
terfly fluttering  its  briUiant  wings  on  one  of  the  ship's  spars.  It 
bad  been  blown  all  that  distance,  tho  captain  said.  I  could 
hardly  hare  been  more  surprised  if  the  spar  on  which  it  had  lit  had 
bloj»onied  before  my  eyes.  This  day  and  the  one  following, 
many  genllemeu  and  some  of  the  ladies  amused  themselves  with 
the  game  of  "  shufTteboard."  We  had  among  the  passengers 
three  right  reverend  bishops,  one  of  whom  joined  heartily 
in  this  play.     I  was  amused  by  the  style  of  address  used  towards 
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him  occasionally.  "Now,  bishop,  it'a  your  turn  !  "  Go  &<head, 
bishop!" 

I  think  it  were  scarcely  possible  for  a  ship  to  take  out  n  finer 
get  of  passengers  than  we  had.  Intelligent,  agreeable,  kindly,  all 
seemed  strivini;  for  the  general  enjoyment ;  and  bad  the  cleroentft 
continued  propitious,  the  entire  voyage  would  have  seemed  like  a 
pleasant  social  party,  "  long  drawn  out." 

On  Thursday,  woe's  the  day  !  we  were  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland— the  fogs  became  chill  and  heavy,  and  towards  night 
tlie  sea  grew  rough.  The  next  morning  I  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remain  on  dock,  even  with  overshoes,  blankets, 
and  shawls.  The  wind  ft-om  the  region  of  snows  cut  to  one's  very 
bones.  It  brought  to  mind  strange  pictures  of  seals  crawling 
from  iceberg  to  iceberg,  and  of  young  polar  bears  diverting  them- 
selves by  sliding  down  ice  precipices  throe  hundred  feet  high.  I 
sought  the  saloon  in  despair,  where,  as  wind  and  sea  rose,  and  the 
ship  lurched  and  rolled,  I  all  too  soon  grew  ready  to  admit  our 
friend  Horace  Greeley  to  be  the  truest  of  sea  prophets,  the 
faonestest  of  voyagers. 

A  strange  tiling  is  this  physical  sympathy  with  elemental  dis- 
turbance— the  tumult  without  answered  by  "  that  which  is  most 
witliiu  us" — the  surge  and  heave  oceanic — the  surge  and  heave 
stomachic  and  responsive — "  deep  calling  unto  deep."  But  we 
will  not  dwell  on  it. 

For  three  days  and  nights  I  was  really  a  great  sufferer,  but  I 
had  plenty  of  companionship  in  my  misery.  Very  few  of  the 
passengers  escaped  seasickness  entirely,  and  many  were  very  ill. 
Mr.  Goldschmint  suffered  severely:  his  wife  was  not  affected  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  underwent  much  from  nervousness,  rest- 
lessness, and  fear.  Yet  I  saw  the  Inie  lovelines*  of  her  nature 
more  than  ever  before.     She  went  from  one  to  another  of  the  wck 

I  with  a  kind  word  and  a  sweet  sad  smile ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  felt 
that  such  words  and  such  smiles  were  not  too  dearly  bought,  even 
by  a  fit  of  seasickness.     'What  lover  could  say  more  } 

My  statc-ruom  was  too  far  aft  for  comfort ;  1  could  not  endure 
it  ader  the  rough  weather  came  on,  but,  day  and  night,  occupied 
A  sofa  in  the  saloon,  where,  with  blankets,  cushions,  and  pillows^ 

I I  was  made    as   comfortable  as    circumstances  would  allow.     I 
[could  not  have  had  in  my  own  father's  house  kinder  or  more  con- 
Jstant  attention,  and  a  father  could  not  hare  cared  for  me  better 
Itlian  did  Captain  West.     He  more  thau  answered  my  expecta- 
tions— more  than  fulfdled  the  pledges  and  justified  the  praises  of 
his  firiends.     A  plain,  honest,  generous-hearted  sailor,  yet  every 
inch  a  gentleman.    I  trust  he  will  pardon,  as  1  am  sure  that  many, 
rery  many,  will  echo,  my  simple,  involuntary  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  1  was  helped  on  deck 
to  catch  the  first  sight  of  land.  The  soa  bad  "  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  front/'  the  wind  had  gone  down  somewhat,  and  tlio  sun 
shone  out  fitfully.  Everybody  was  on  deck — all,  even  the  inva- 
Ijda,  tn  high  and  eager  epiiits.     At  last  the  welcome  ciy  fru  heard. 
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[•nd  dimly  through  the  mist  was  seen  the  high  and  rocky  shoro  of 

I  Ireland — blessed  old  Ireland  !  urate  Ireland  !  the  gem  of  the  sea! 

No  name  seemed  too  fond  or  poetic  to  apply  to  it  at  that  moment. 

Cap«  Clear  for  a  long  time  belied  its  name ;  but  finally  the  fog 

[lifted,  and  wo  saw  coast,  rocks,  and  lightliouses  very  distinctly. 

The  last  dinner  on  board  ship  was  lery  pleasant,  though  there 

vnao  KpeechcR;  and  Captain  West,  with  charnctcriRtic  modesty, 

•lipped  out  before  his  health  could  be  proposed;  so  we  had  no 

retpome  from  him. 

The  approach  to  Liverpool  has  been  oflen  enough  described.  I 
[will  only  wiy,  that  the  shores,  seen  through  a,  drizzling  rain,  and 
CTCD  the  city,  seen  under  a  black  cloud  of  coal  smoke,  were  .sights 
[vclcomc  and  beautiful  to  my  soa-wearied  eyes. 

AboDt  twelre  o'clock  tho  custom-house  officers  came  on  board, 
i  tho  examination  of  bagga^  commenced.     Lady  passengers, 
jwlto  hoA  suffered  throughout  the  voyage  from  a  nen'ous  dread  of  a 
official  ransacking  of  carpot-bags,  and  from  the  belief  that  it 
Is  throQgh  much  tribulation  in  tho  way  of  tumbled  tnmks  and  ex- 
posed nightcaps  that  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (Jreat  Uritain, 
,  were  then  most  agreeably  disappointed.     Trunks  were  opened  in- 
ideed,  but  by  no  means  a  minute  examination  made  of  their  con> 
tents.    A  sealed  package  lay  on  the  top  of  my  trunk.    The  officer 
P politely  asked  me  wliat  this  contained.     "An  American  book,"  I 
ftnswcTed.     "  Will  you  tell  me  its  title  ?*     «  Uitch  Tom's  dtbiu^' 
1  replied.     "O,  we  will   pass  'Uncle   Tom's    Log  Cabin,*"  he 
I  ftsswcrcd,  laui^hing. 

The  tide  not  allowing  the  Atlantic  to  go  into  the  dock,  we  were 
landed  \>y  a  small  steamboat.  We  left  our  beautiful  ship  and  noble 
captain  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  all  hands  and  voices  joined  in 
three  faearty  cheers  for  both. 

The  expected  arrival  of  Madame  Goldschmidt  —  the  peoples' 
I  Jemwy  Lind  for  ever — had  assembled  a  large  crowd,  but  the  pre- 
'•cnce  of  a  strong  police  force  kept  down  all  enthusiastiL-  demon- 
stration. 

On  landing,  Liverpool  first  struck  me  as  differing  from  our  sea- 
port towns,  in  having  a  vastly  greater  number  of  docks,  vessels, 
poHce  officers,  ragged  boys,  red  faced  men,  barefooted  women,  and 
Qonltey  carts. 

The  Aiirlpki,  the  best  house  in  Liverpool,  does  not  compare 
with  our  finst-class  hotels,  either  for  comfort  or  elegance.  The  at- 
tendants arc  respectful  and  kindly  enough,  but  provokingly  slow. 
thej  are  eternally  "  coming." 

Wooltofl,  June  14b 

From  Liverpool  I  came  here,  where  T  have  spent  some  days 
qtrictly,  but  most  delighllidly.     "  Rose  Hill,"  the  residence  of  Dr. 

M. ,  in  whnso  family   I   am   visiting,  is  quite  apart  from  tho 

village  of  Woolton,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  places  I 
hare  ever  seen.  The  house  is  approached  by  a  winding  road, 
through  a  dense  little  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  is  surrounded  by 
highly -cultivated  grounds,  and  overlooks  a  wide  and  varied  extent  of 
coimtrr.     O,  the  glorious  old  trees,  tho  beautiftil  green  hed-jes,  ^^vo 
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gorgeous  floirers  of  England  !  What  words  of  mine  would  hat 
power  to  set  tlieni  vhbipt'ring,  and  waring,  and  gleamiug  bef( 
70a?  I  never  shall  forget  the  eflfect  wrought  upon  zne  by  the 
sight  of  the  first  flowers  I  saw^  bom  of  the  soil  and  blossomed  by 
the  airs  of  Old  England.  You  will  think  it  strange,  but  the  first 
tears  I  shed  after  my  last  partiug  with  my  friends  at  New  York 
fell  fast  on  the  fragrant  leaves,  and  glistened  in  the  rich,  red  heart 
of  au  English  ro»e.  In  some  myslenous  depths  of  association, 
beyond  the  soundings  of  thought,  lay  the  source  of  those  tears. 

I  hare  had  a  wet  welcome  to  the  land  of  mists  and  showers.  It 
has  rained  every  day  since  my  arrival,  yet  every  day  we  have  had 
some  hours  of  beautiful  sunshine,  and  the  sweet  fi'eshncss  of  the 
air  compensates  for  the  unseasonable  coolness. 

Strange  and  delightful  to  mc  arc  the  long  English  twilights. 
Think  of  thn  sun  haiit^iug  on  till  nearly  nine  o'clock,  like  a  plea- 
santly-entertained visitor,  reluctant  to  retire.  The  nights  here  are 
deliciousJy  cool  and  quiet.  Then,  no  one,  without  the  actual  ex- 
perience, can  imagine  the  luxurious  rest  and  "sweet  release"  of 
one,  who,  after  liHviug  been  cribbfd  up  in  the  narrow  berth  of  a 
steamship  for  a  dozen  or  more  nights,  may 
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As  for  me,  after  four  days  and  nights'  toilsome  occupancy  of  a 
narrow  sofa,  without  the  advantage  of  previous  "  pracrice  on  a 

clothes*  line,"  recommended  by  my  friend  E ,  I  really  could 

not  sleep  al  first,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  change.  [  tried  one  soft 
pillow,  then  another,  in  the  very  daiuuuess  of  repose.  I  made 
sundry  eccentric  excursions,  explorations  of  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
occupied territory  around  me.  I  measured  the  uiaguiftcent  length 
and  breadth  of  the  elasUc  mattress  beneath  me,  and  wrapped  my- 
self regally  in  the  lavender-scented  linen. 

Owing  to  my  continued  indisposition,  and  the  rainy  weather,  I 
have  as  yel  seen  liUle  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs.     The  docks 
are  the  great  pride  of  the  city.     Fancy  more  than  seven  miles  of 
continuous  docks  tilled  with  shipping.      St.  George's  Hall,  a  new 
building,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  Jinest  in  the  world;  I  certainly 
have  never  seen  any  thing  handsomer.     Many  of  the  churched 
here  are  elegant  and  imposing  structures,  but  none  more  tasteful, 
quaintly,  and  quietly  beautiful  than   the  Ilope-sireet    Unitarian 
Chapel,  where  Mr.  Martineau  preaches.     I  brought  letters  to  this 
gentleman,  and  on  Saturday  was  at  liis  house.     I  found  bim,  in 
personal  appearance,  all  I  looked  for.     Tlie  pure,  fervid,  poctioi 
spirit,  and  the  earnest  eloquence  which  adapt  his  writings  alike  to] 
the  religious  wants,  the  devotional  sense,  the  imagination  and  thflJ 
taste  of  hia  readers,  all  live  in  bis  look,  and  speak  in  his  familiarl 
tones.     He  is  somewhat  slender  in  person,  with  a  head  not  large] 
but  compact  and  perfectly  balanced.     His  perceptive  organs  are 
remarkably  large,  his  brow  is  low  and  purely  Greek,  and  ois  eye^i 
are  of  a  deep,  changeful  blue.     There  is  much  quietude  in  hisj 
face — native,  rather  than  acquired,  I  should  say— the  repose  of  ^ 
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imconftciou-s.  rather  than  of  conscious  power.  About  his  brad, 
alto^cetbcr.  there  is  a  classical,  chiselled  look  — the  hair  grows  in  a 
wav  to  enchant  an  artist,  ami  ererv  feature  of  his  face  is  finely  and 
clearlv  cut      But  the  glow  of  the  rouI  is  all  over. 

Oil  Sunday  morning  1  enjoyed  a  pleasure  long  hoped  for,  and 
never  to  be  forj;otten,  in  hearing  him  preach  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful di«cour&G«  in  which  his  free  but  reverent  spirit  seems  to  sound 
the  profoiindest  depths  of  the  human  soul,  to  unveil  the  most 
■olemn  wyslericji  f)f  being,  and  to  reach  those  divine  heights  to 
which  few  have  attained  since  Paul  and  John  were  caught  up  and 
nipt  awav  from  earth,  in  holy  visions  and  heavenly  trijoces. 

We  dined  and  spent  the  night  yeRterday  at  Seaforlh  Hall,  an 
elegant  fceaside  residence,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
Liverpool.  Here  1  saw  a  pleasant  water  view,  lofty  rooms,  beau- 
tiful conservatories  and  hothouses,  pictures,  and  statuary  ;  and, 
what  wa»  belter,  very  agreeable  people,  and  genuine  English  hos- 
pitality. A»  iar  as  the  style  of  living  and  manners  are  concerned, 
I  as  yet  have  remarked  little  difference  between  Liverpool  and 
iio$(ou. 

Edgl<a«lon,  Birminf[)iam,  June  I?. 

}  left  Liverpool  on  an  afternoon  of  unusual  brightness,  but 
plunged  imuiedialely  into  a  young  night,  in  the  shape  of  the 
longest  timnel  I  ever  passed  through.  'I'liey  tell  me  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  compare<l  with  one  between  this  place  and  London  ; 
hut  it  will  do  to  begin  with.  The  English  first-class  Titilway  car- 
riages arc  more  luxurious  than  ours.  Substantially  made,  softly- 
ctishioned  and  curtained,  nothing  can  surpass  them  for  comfort ; 
while  they  have  a  John  Bull  exclusiveness  about  them,  each 
carriage  being  calculated  for  six  passengers,  and  no  more.  So 
rapid  is  the  rate  at  which  they  run,  and  so  smooth  the  rail  below, 
such  nn  absence  is  there  of  noise  and  dust,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  behtvc  wc  arc  going  at  all.  When  I  closed  my  eyes  on  the 
scene,  I  was  really  bewildered  ;  but  when  1  looked  out  on  the 
whirling  lau'lscape,  1  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either 
the  trees  and  hedges  were  having  a  grand  galhipade,  a  furious 
country  dance  ti'getlRT;  and,  what  was  more  unlikely,  venerable 
churchefi  were  recreating  themselves  with  a  wild  steeple  chase,  or 
tlut  we  were  under  gioiions  headway. 

The  country  between  Liveqwol  and  Birmingham,  as  far  as  my 
dixzied  sight  would  allow  me  to  judge,  seemed  flat  and  nuinter* 
esting;.  But  the  glory  of  a  most  luxuriant  summer  greenness  and 
bioom  is  over  it  all 

A  peculiar  and  constant  joy  to  me  is  in  remarking  how  erery- 
wlieto  tbe  simplest  cottages  of  the  common  people  are  built  and 
adorned  vitli  taste,  and  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  care- 
Hany  of  them  arc  exquittite  miniatures  of  the  residences  of  the 
rich — with  sweet  little  lawns,  and  flower  plots,  like  children's 
pUyi^Totiodft,  diminutive  hedges,  tiny  trellises,  and  gravel  walks 
icarccly  a  foot  wide. 

3Iy  friend  Mr.  Sturge  met  me  at  the  Birmingham  station,  and 
drove  me  out  to  his  place  at  KdgbasloD.     It  raiaed  hatd,  &ud  >>\& 
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twilight  was  deepening,  when  1  arrived:  but  1  was  received  i 
tlie  warnilb  and  light  of  a  pleasant  Iitt?e  drawing-room,  opening 
into  a  conservatory  of  beaultfnl  hriglit  flowers.  I  was  met  with 
Bueet  words,  and  sweeter  smites  of  welcome,  by  the  lovelv  young 
wife  of  Joseph  *Stnrge,  and  by  his  lair  children — quaint,*  Quaker 
specimens  of  child  beauty,  which  is  found  in  its  nwy  perfection 
in  "merrie  England."  I  felt  thoroughly  at  home  and'ut  rest  from 
the  fimt;  and  then,  thai  very  night,  after  I  had  retired  to  my 
room,  there  was  sent  to  me,  all  unexpectedly,  a  package  of  letters 
from  America  !  It  were  impossible  for  one  to  conceive,  as  for  me 
to  describe,  my  emotion  on  beholding  these.  1  actually  greir 
faint  with  excess  of  joy ;  and  after  having  come  safely  over  the  salt 
seas,  there  was  danger  of  their  being  illegible  by  a  briny  greeting 
on  ghore.  And  yel,  I  had  been  parted  from  the  writers  but  seven- 
teen  days.  Ah  !  the  poet  is  entirely  correct — "  Time  w  not  of 
yearR." 

Mr.  Slurgc*s  place  is  retired,  modest,  and  unpretending  in  everv 
way,  but  very  lovely.  The  smooth,  closely-cut  lawns  are  a  per- 
peiual  plensure  to  my  eye ;  next  come  the  hedges,  the  iries,  the 
honeysuckles,  the  hollies,  aud  glossy-leaved  laurels.  Koses  and 
rhododendrons  are  now  in  full  bluom  :  peonies  are  a-flacoe ;  the 
May>tree  is  a  little  paxne^  hut  the  lubunnim  is  yet  in  its  golden 
glory,  and  will)  its  long  pendent  branches,  all  in  flower,  seems 
pouring  itself  down,  in  a  hoimteous  royal  shower,  reminding  one 
of  Jove's  auriferous  courtship  of  DauEe. 

The  most  beautiful  tree  1  have  yet  seen  in  England  is  the 
copper  beech  ;  at  least,  it  }ias  the  fniest  effect  amidst  other  foliage. 
There  is  one  in  the  line  of  trees  skirting  the  lawn  before  me, 
which,  with  its  dark,  rich  tint,  looks,  amid  the  surrounding  bloom 
and  verdure,  like  a  Kembrundt  in  a  galler}'  of  bright,  modem 
poiiiiings. 

Delicious  and  countless  bird  notes  are  quivering  tfamugfa  the 
moist  air  all  day  long.  I  have  already  heard  the  cuckoo,  the 
blackbird,  and  the  thrush  ;  and  English  poetry  and  Kuglibh  life 
will  henceforth  be  tlie  sweeter  to  me  for  their  remembered 
strains. 

I  have  seen  some  fine  bloodhorses  since  my  arrival,  but  1  ac> 
lually  admire  most  the  powerful  dray-horses  of  Li\erpool.  Tliey 
are  magnilicent  greal  animals.  I  shall  never  have  done  wondering 
at  the  little  donkcy-earts,  or  rather,  at  the  immense  strength,  and 
no  body,  of  the  donkeys  themselves.  1  had  no  idea  (bat  this 
really  estimable,  though  much-conlemned  animal,  anywhere  ex- 
isted in  such  small  varieties.  While  driving,  the  other  day,  our 
carriage  was  run  into  by  one  of  these  same  donkey  establishments, 
the  awkward  driver  of  which  was,  by  several  sizes,  the  greater  ass 
of  the  two. 

Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  finer  here 
than  with  us ;  because,  I  suppose,  so  much  more  carefully  kept. 
There  is  of  late,  a  rage  for  rare  pouUrj-  here,  as  in  the  United 
States.  Cochin  China  fowls,  in  especial,  sell  at  a  preposterously 
high  price. 
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Tlie  English  home  style  of  livinR  does  not  differ  widely  from 
oar  own,  except  that  it  is  often  simpler,  and  alw^aya  quietor.  I 
nolice  that  the  table  at  meals  is  usually  decked  with  tluwers — a 
beautiful  custom  ne  should  do  well  to  adopt. 

The  manner  of  an  English  gentleman  towards  the  American 
visitor  is  polite  and  considerate,  but  sometimes  a  liltic  too  markeii. 
At  a  dinner  party,  the  other  d'ly,  during  a  little  playful  discussion 
of  Yankee  character,  a  bland  and  benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
man at  my  side  informed  me  that  tie  hail  come  (o  the  conclusion 
that  the  vooden-nutmeg  story  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
mi*chierou8  satire.  "  For "  said  he,  "  there  would  be  such  an 
amount  of  minute  carving  required  to  make  a  succeitsful  imitation 
of  iho  nutmeg,  that  the  deception  wotdd  hardly  pay  ibe  workman. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  tlie  cheat  wna  ever  practised."  I 
thanked  him  in  the  name  of  my  conntry  for  the  justice  done  her, 
and  auured  him  that  llic  story  of  I  he  Yankee  having  whittled  a 
l&rge  lot  o(  unsaleable  nhoe-pega  into  melon  seeds,  and  sold  them 
to  ibe  Canadians,  was  also  a  ba»e  fabrication  of  our  enemies. 

W"e  have  curious  weather — chill,  driving  showers,  alternating 
with  bursts  of  warm,  effulgent  sunlight— and  often  sunlight  and 
ahower  together.  Acconling  to  a  popular  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try, a  certain  gentleman  in  black  is,  at  this  season,  administering 
marital  discipline  with  unusual  frequency  and  severity. 

Ereming. — We  have  just  returned  from  a  ple.-isanl  drive  into 
tlie  countn,  some  four  or  five  miles,  to  see  the  old  HauHswortb 
Church,  and  Chantrey's  monument  to  Jamen  Walt.  This  is 
within  the  church,  but  curtained  off  by  itself ;  is  a  plain,  large, 
white  marble  pedestal,  supporting  a  sitting,  Ufe-srze  figure  of  the 
great  inventor.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  a  form  and  face 
of  noble  character. 

The  church  itself  is  a  curiosity  for  its  great  age.  It  contains 
,  JODO  effigies  in  stone,  said  to  be  more  than  five  hundred  years 
'did.  There  is  a  knight  in  complete  arniuur,  with  a  very  dandifn-d 
waist  and  enormous  ihiglis,  and  a  slim  lady,  with  a  tight-fitting 
»broiid,  crowded  against  the  wall  behind  him.  The  good  dtime's 
iiiU  has  sufTered  some  dilapidation,  and  the  gallant  knight  is 
mioiM  a  nose. 

The  high,  quaint  old  pews  impressed  me  roost.  I  at  once 
imagined  little  Oavid  Copperfield  silting  in  one  of  them,  with  his 
mother  and  Peggotty.  By  the  way,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
luxiif}'  of  reading  Dickens  in  Etujland. 

On  our  way  back,  we  stopped  fur  a  half  hour  at  a  fine  cemetery, 
from  some  heights  of  which  I  caught  my  first  real  view  of  the 
lowD  in  all  its  industrial  grandeur  and  8mol<y  magnificence. 
Within  tbe.se  grounds  we  encountered  the  beadle,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  fai«  parish  liver)-.  He  was  u  stout  man,  and  of  course  dignified 
to  solemnity.  Seeing  him  unoccupied,  1  ventured  to  make  some 
conversation  with  him,  and  must  acknowledge  that  ho  met  my 
■dvaoces  in  a  most  gracious  and  un- Bumble-like  manner.  I 
askud  him  if  they  buried  the  poor  in  layers,  and  in  a  common 
grave,    ''Yes,  on?»t,"  he   replied,  **but  it  ofien  'ap^enft,  ^\VkVb 


agreeably,  that  members  of  the  same  family  go  into  the  same 
grart'.  Whenever  we  can,  we  lay  them  together,  or  not  many 
bodies  apart — ice  Inj  iu  wake  ihem  com/ortahlf^  mem.** 

A  (Ustaiii  sight,  beheld  ou  our  drive  this  afternoon,  was  a  new 
monastfry,  octupiod  solely  by  rrnegadc  cJergj-nifin  from  the 
Church  of  England — a  haunt  of  priestly  owls,  scared  by  the  light 
and  freedom  uf  the  time  back  into  ih«  dnistered  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages.     What  a  precious  set  of  cowled  conservatives! 

To-morrow  t  lisit  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth,  and,  it  may  be, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Splendid  stuff  for  dreams^  such  a  pro- 
spect. 

June  18. 

My  first  fnll  view  of  W^anvick  Castle  is  hung  in  my  memory  a 
picture  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  must  be  '*  a  joy  for  ever.'* 
As  ve  rode  into  the  old  town,  we  paused  on  a  noble  stone  bridge 
over  the  Avon,  wJiere  the  6nest  view  is  nhtained.  It  had  been 
raining,  but  the  shower  was  now  past,  and  the  sun  out  in  dazzling 
radiance.  The  air  was  freshened  with  a  pleasant  wind,  and 
sweetened  with  roses,  and,  from  the  tower  of  an  old  church  near 
by,  mellow-ioDed  bells  were  ringing  the  morning  chime.  At  our 
luft  stood  the  castle,  with  its  dark,  batdemented  walls,  its  hoary 
turrets,  and  gigantic  towers. 

As  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  at  home,  we  were  obliged  lo  stop 
at  tlie  porter's  lodge,  while  our  cards  were  sent  up  to  him,  and 
leave  accorded  to  us  lo  see  the  castle.  Hut  we  were  well  amused 
by  the  ])ortress,  who  showed  up  llie  famous  porridge  pot  of  the 
redoubtable  Earl  Guy.  with  his  armour,  sword,  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  walking  staff,  flesh-fork,  and  stirrup.  These  are  a 
giant's  accoutrements — the  sword  weighs  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
armour  of  the  knifiht  and  that  of  his  steed  are  in  projwrtion. 

The  faith  of  llie  old  retainer  in  the  marvellous  legends  she 
reliearsed  was  quite  edifying.  Slic  assured  us  that  Earl  Guy  was 
nearly  ten  feet  in  height,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
food  from  that  identical  porridge  pot,  which  holds  one  hundred 
and  two  gallons,  and  which,  ou  the  occasion  of  the  present  earl's 
eldest  son  {Lord  Bnioke)  coming  of  age,  was  filled  with  punch 
three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  for  the  people.  After  receiving 
his  lordship's  graeiously-accorded  permission,  we  passed  up  a 
noble  passage,  cut  in  solid  rock,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and 
j)reltily  overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  leading  to  the  outer  court. 
As  I  walked  slowly  on,  my  thoughts  went  back  three  hundred 
years,  when  knights  and  ladies  gay  went  dashing  up  this  pass, 
followed  by  fair  pages  and  fairer  maids,  dainty  minstrels  and  jolly 
friars,  faithful  esquires,  and  stout  men-at-arms.  l*could  almost 
hear  the  tramp  of  mail-clad  steeds,  the  light  rnrvettin-:  of  palfreys, 
the  clang  of  armour,  the  jingle  of  gilded  bridles,  the  laughter  of 
young  gallants,  and  the  siveet  voices  of  merry  dames.  I  could 
almost  see  the  weaving  of  banners  and  plumes,  the  flash  of  shields 
and  arms,  and  gorgeous  vesture,  as  the  glor>-  of  feudal  power  and 
the  flush  of  courtly  beauty  swept  by.  Alas  for  wasted  senti- 
mcDtl    1  a))  too  soon  asceitained  that  this  rocky  pass  wa.s  con- 
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Ktrocted  by  the  Inte  esrU  the  castiv  having  rormerly  had  a  dif- 
fur«ni  approach. 

\VV  paused  over  the  drawbridge^  auder  the  portcullis,  into  the 
couTt-yard,  which  contains  nearly  an  acre.  The  moat  is  not  filled 
with  water,  but  (ncrprowii  wiih  shrubs  und  grass  of  the  bri^htebt 
grecD.  We  were  lirsl  hhuwn  tulo  the  great  hall,  a  magnificent 
apartment,  hung  with  nU)  annour,  antlers,  &c.  Its  deep,  wide 
cbimner,  with  large  blocks  of  wood  piled  in  the  comer,  reminded 
one  of  tlie  hoRpitabIc  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  ;  but  the  floor  of 
tesselaled  marble,  and  the  beautiful,  but  evidently  mo<lem  roof, 
effectaally  marred  the  antique  effect  of  the  whole.  From  the  hall 
ve  were  shown  through  the  suite  of  state  apartments— the  ante- 
room, (he  cedar  drawing-room,  the  gilt-room,  the  suite  bedroom, 
tbe  slate  dressing-room,  and  the  great  banqueting-hall.  These 
werv  all  rich  beyond  description  in  pictures,  marbles,  busts,  rases, 
cabinets  and  tables  exquisitely  inlaid,  curiosities  and  antiques  of 
aJI  sorts.  .Among  the  pictures  are  many  which  my  heart  stood 
Hill  to  behold.  There  was  Shakspeare.  Leictster,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cromwell,  Prince  Rupert  (a  glorious 
creature  !),  Henrietta  ^Iaria  and  her  children,  and  a  choice  num- 
ber of  England's  imnioruil  decapitated — Anne  Boieyn,  Earl  of 
Easex,  Strafford,  Montrose,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  "  Charles  the 
Martyr,*'  who,  according  to  Catholic  tradition,  presented  himself 
to  St.  Peter  with  liis  head,  not  his  heart,  in  his  hand. 

The  finest  pictures  in  the  colleciion  are,  I  think,  by  Vandyke. 
Noibiug,  surely,  can  be  grander,  lu  the  way  of  a  portrait,  than  his 
equetlrian  picture  of  Charles  the  First,  which  hangs  at  the  end 
ol  the  corridor  by  itself.  The  state  bedroom,  where  stands  the 
ftmous  bed  of  Queen  Anne,  a  splendid,  comfortless-looking  affair, 
is  huDg  with  quaint  faded  tape&try,  made  at  Brussels  in  1604. 
The  slate  dressing-room  is  an  exquisite  little  apartment,  hung 
wiih  small  but  valuable  paintings ;  itA  windows  command  some 
lovely  views,  and  Lady  Warwick  has  shown  good  taste  in  appro- 
priating it  as  a  boudoir. 

7'he  armoury  is  a  curious,  heterogeneous  collection,  comprising, 
it  seemed  to  me,  every  weapon  of  personal  offence  and  defence, 
of  eiery  age,  over  the  whole  world.  There  hung  the  crosahow  of 
an  antirnt  Briton  by  the  tomahawk  of  an  American  Indian  ;  a 
light,  richlr-mouiilfd  modem  rifle  beside  lh«!  heavy  battle-axe  of 
n  Crusader;  and  next  to  the  velvet  sheathed  dagiier  of  Queen 
Klizabclh  lay  one  of  Colt's  murderous  revolvers.  In  short,  the 
long,  high  armoury  seems  one  chaotic  mass  of  all  the  instruments 
of  war  and  asKassinatiun  which  the  genius  of  man,  aided  by  iq- 
Irmal  inspiration,  has  yet  been  able  to  devise. 

<>!  nur  way  up  to  the  billiard-room,  we  were  shown  the  splendid 

js  of  Queen  Klizabelh's  horse,  perchance  those  she  wore 

;  iitvorlh  ;  und  on  the  billiard-table  lay  her  maiden  majesty's 

fiddle,   a   curiously    carved    instrument,  in    an   old   worm-eaten 

case. 

As  onr  time  nas  limited,  we  did  not  ascend  either  of  the 
Umcnf  or  pass  along  the  vails;  but  wo  visited  tbe  gtccwVio\K&e, 


where  wc  saw  the  famous  Warwick  vnw,  brought  from  Adrian's 
villa,  Tivoli,  by  ?ir  William  Hamilton ;  and  afterwards  strolled 
ilirough  Uie  grounds  lor  a  time — nlas !  too  short  a  time.  Treea 
more  beautiful  and  stately  never  caught  the  sunlight  on  their 
glistening  leaves,  never  answered  the  winds  with  continuous 
nmrmurSf  or  cast  a  trracious  shade  on  the  earth.  The  cedare 
of  Lebiinnu  gave  me  a  sort  nf  religious  joy  and  awestruck  admira- 
tion—flung  their  beauty  on  my  soul  like  solemn  shadows. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  chape),  and  as  containing  the  Beauchamp  toyibs.  In 
the  chancel  are  the  marble  effigies  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  his  countess,  Cathaiino  Mortimer;  of  their  son 
Thomas,  and  his  couuless — "  they  four  and  no  more."  The  sar- 
cophagus of  the  poet,  J?ir  I'uike  Grcvil,  is  in  the  chapter-house. 
It  coutaius  this  pilhy  inscription :  "  futke  Grevil,  xervant  to  Queea 
Elizabeth,  councillor  to  King  Jamcjt,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.      Trophtettm  peccati.^ 

The  Beauchamp  Chapel,  famous  for  its  exquisite  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  splendid  windows,  contains  monuments  and  efligics  of 
two  Earls  of  Warwick,  of  Robert  Dudley,  Karl  of  I^iccstcr,  and 
of  Lettice,  his  third  countess.  The  figures  of  the  last  two  are 
dressed  aud  coloured  as  in  life.  They  seem  to  have  stretched 
themselves  out  for  a  sort  of  stilfened  siesta.  Strangely  euough, 
1  felt  an  involuntary'  indignation  against  them  both,  on  poor  Amy 
Kobsarfs  accouut.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Leicester's  infant  son, 
who  was  heir  to  eight  titles  when  he  died,  This  ^^ noble  impe"  as 
the  in.scription  calls  him,  was  impiously  poisoned  by  his  nurse; 
but  be  may  have  escaped  the  scalfold  in  this  way  — who  knows? 
He  is  a  pretty  child  as  be  lies  there,  like  a  stately  Utile  petri- 
faction. 

From  Warwick  we  drove  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  about  eight 
miles,  by  a  pleasant  and  quiet  road. 

I  cannot  hope  to  give  in  their  fulness  the  foeliugs  wit}i  which  I 
approached  this  shrine  of  my  highest  intellectual  worship;  to  tell 
how  every  hill  and  green -shadowed  vale,  and  old  tree,  and  the 
banks  of  that  almost  sacred  river,  spoke  to  my  hushed  heart  of 
him  who  once  trod  that  earth,  and  breathed  that  air,  and  watched 
the  silver  flowing  of  that  strt-am  ;  of  him  whoso  mind  was  a  fount 
of  wisdom  and  thought,  at  which  gcueration  after  generation  has 
drunk,  and  vet  it  fails  not ;  of  him  whose  wondrous  creative 
genius  passea  not  alone  into  grand  and  terrible  forms  of  human 
and  superhuman  power,  nor  personations  of  manly  wit,  royal 
courtesy,  and  warlike  courage  ;  but  who  made  himself  master  nf 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  feminine  soul  of  Nature,  called  into  being 
a  world  of  love  and  poetry,  and  peopled  it  with  beautiful  immor- 
tals; of  him  whose  bold  yet  dehcate  hand  swept  everj*  chord  in 
man's  variable  nature,  to  whom  the  soul  of  childhood  gave  up  its 
tender  little  secrets,  from  whose  eye  nothing  was  hid  even  in  the 
deepest  heart  of  womanhood, 

1  knew  the  house — I  should  have  known  it  any  where,  from 
plates  and  descriptions.     We  ])assed  through  the  shop  into  what 
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De<l  to  bare  been  a  sort  of  family  room.     Here  I  felt  disposed 

[lo  linger,  for  in  t'lat  deep  chimney  corner  he  must  have  sat  often, 

*tD  winter  nights,  dreaming  the  dreams  that  have  since  filled  the 

wurld.     Perhaps  he  there  saw,  in  the  glowing  embers,  the  gro- 

t*^ne  and  horrible  faces  of  Caliban  and  the  Weird  Sisters,  or  the 

{  ^ehcate  fnnus  of  Ariel  and  Titania,  flaating  in  the  urealhed  smoke* 

and  liearJ  in  the  rain  wilhoul  the  pitiless  storm  which  beat  upon  the 

bead  of  Lear. 

We  ascended  a  short,  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  and  stood  in  the 
birth  chamber  of  Shat(flt>eare  !  the  hnmhlc  little  room  where  his 
>  iD&tit  heart  look  up  thai  throb  which  had  in  it  so  nuich  of  the  in- 
trlleciual  life  of  the  ages  to  come.  As  I  stood  silently  there,  I 
was  almost  pained  wiih  a  vain  wonderment  as  to  the  mother  of 
8faakspeare.  Was  she  great- hearted  and  large-minded — fully 
wofthy  of  the  glory  which  riys  back  u|}on  her?  Did  no  inslinc- 
lire  pride  stir  grandly  in  her  bosom,  as  she  laid  against  it  firsi  her 
neir-bom  ?  Did  no  prophetic  glorying  uiiuglc  with  her  sw^^ct 
uiaipmal  j<iy  ? 

The  entire  hoiiae  ia  small  and  simple  even  to  meanness  ;  and  yet 
it  baa  ever  been,  and  must  be,  while  it  stands,  the  "pilgrim  shrine" 
of  genius,  and  wealth,  and  rani;,  and  royally,  where  the  humble 
and  great  of  all  nations  du  homage  to  a  monarch  of  the  human 
mind,  absolute  and  undcpusable.     As  I  emerged  from  this  low, 
dark  houne,  which  1  hold  should  be  dearer  to  England  than  any 
palace  of  her  kings,  and  walked  towards  the  Church  of  the  Ilidy 
Thuily,  I  was  disagreeably  struck  by  the  smart,  insolent  newness 
of  some  of  the  buildings  on  my  way,  and  by  the  modem  dress  and 
air  of  the  people.     How  I  hated  the  flaring  shop  windows,  witli 
ih^-ir  display  of  cheap  riblions,  and  prims,  and  flashy  *ilks.     But 
]  wiLs  c-omfurtc-d  by  the  sight  of  a  goodly  number  of  quaint  and 
moKs-groHu  houses,  and  1  could  have  blessed  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing players  and  ballad  singers,  who  bad  collected  a  gaping  crowd 
in  an  open  square,  for  being  in  harmony  somewhat  with  the  place. 
1  conid  hare  willed  Stratt'ord  and  all  its  inhabitants  to  have  been 
wrapped  for  ever  in  a  charmed  sleep,  like  that  of  the  fairy  tale, 
when  Shakspeare  was  laid  to  his  rest  iu  that  picturesque  old  church 
on  ihe  banks  of  the  Avon.     Nature  seems  nowhere  unharmonious 
with  ODc'ft  poetic  memories  of  him — you  could  almost  believe  that 
the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  even  the  flowers,  were  of  his  day.     I 
ntmember  a  rich  June  rose,  hanging  over  a  hedge,  its  warm  leares 
glowing  through  glisteuiitg  raindrops,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  he 
night  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  this  rose,  and  dreani?d  of  the 
Pttuion-freighted  heart  of  Juliet.     We  entered  the  church,  passed 
np  into  the  chancel,  and  stood  before  the  bust  and  above  the  ashes 
of  Shakspeare. 


On  our  return  Co  Warwick,  we  found  that  we  had  not  time 
snfHcieut  for  a  visit  to  Keuilworth  Castle.  I  am  intending  to"  do" 
tliAi,  on  my  way  to  London,  next  week,  together  with  the  famouL% 
old  loirn  of  Coventry,  where  ibe  benevolent  Lady  OoAu'&  ox^ce 
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took  an  uiring  on  horseback,  not  for  her  jiealth,  but  for  the  com- 
men  weal. 

Sunday  afternoon.— \  attended  worship  this  morning  in  the  old 
parish  church  of  ICflghasloD.  I  chose  tliis  becAtiae  I  u-a«  told  it 
was  a  beaiilifnl,  anliqnv,  ivy-clad,  roliage*enibowered  little  hnilH- 
ing.  I  found  it  all  lliis— the  wry  ideal  of  a  counlry  church,  huU 
hid  among  the  trees,  and  calling  sweetly  to  worship  with  most 
Dielodiout  bells;  but  the  service  was  more  than  two  hours  long ! 
The  beadle  in  his  red  livery  and  halon,  striding  pompously  up  and 
down  the  aisle>  a  terror  to  all  snilTling  liule  boys  and  coughing  old 
paupers,  struck  nie  must  ludicrously  :  llie  Bermun  was  weak*  and 
tJie  delivery  weaker ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  came  lo  iheconcUiKioD 
llial  when  next  1  wished  lo  see  a  country  cluirch  for  its  pic- 
turesque situation  and  ivy -mantled  tower,  I  would  choose  a  week- 
day for  my  visit. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  hare  my  first  sight  of  an  English  cathedral. 
1  wond-T  if,  in  its  consecrated  precinct*,  1  shall  feel  any  awe- 
struck remorse  for  my  present  irreverence  ;  or  if,  like  most  tourists, 
I  shall  forget  all  such  things  as  personal  rehgious  sentiments  in 
admiration  of  its  architectural  proportions,  sculpture,  and  stained 
glass.     A'oK*  verrom. 


June  23. 

The  old  castle  of  Nottingham,  which  figures  so  largely  in  hi 
torj-,  occupied  a  grand  site,  and,  judging  from  the  outlines  as  the 
can  now  be  traced,  and  by  a  gateway  and  lodge  stiH  standing, 
must  have  been  a  strong  and  noble  feudal  ediSce.     It  was  des- 
troyed in  Croniweirs  lime.     The  building,  standing,  though  in 
ruins,  was  built  in  lfi7S,  in  the  dull,  ugly  style  of  that  perio<l  ;  it 
has  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  castle,  and  not  even  its  loftr 
site,  one  huridred  and  thirty-three  feet  aliove  the  meadows,  nor 
ruin,  nor  ivy,  can   make  it  picturesque  or  venerable.     The  only- 
interest  attached  lo  it  is,  that  it  whs  the  residence  of  Queen  Anne 
in  her  shadowed  days,  and  was  finally  burned  and  demoHshed  in 
the  niohs  of  1831,  in  a  popular  outbreak   against  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  for  voting  against  the  Reform  Bill.     But  the  old  castlu 
was  a  famous  place.     It  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on 
an  inmiensti  rock,  perforated  with  druidical  vaults^  caverns,  and 
long,  winding  passages,     it  was  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  oi 
visitation,  aiiri  a  stronghold  of  power  with  all   the  old  English 
kings,  and  swarm.<i  with  historical  associations  and  strange,  dismal 
legends.     Here  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  held  his  first  council  after 
his  return  from   the   Holy  Land  ;  here  the  cowardly  King  ,(olm 
often  shut  himself  up,  out  of  the  way  of  his  stern  barons;  here 
the  voluplU'iuA  Queen  Isabella  lield  her  court,  and  through  those 
dark,  secret  passages,  leading  from  the  meadows  beluw^  came  her 
adventurous  lover,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  to  keep  his  perilous  np- 
pointmenis  ;  here  he  was  taken  by  Edward  the  Third  ;  here  Henry 
the  Fourth  often  came  iu  slate,  ami  here  Owen  Glenduwer  was 
imprifloned.     Richard  ihe  Tbird  frequently  held  his  court  liere, 
ana  here  be  hnt  heard  of  llic  lauding  of  Richmond  io  England  ; 
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through  that  same  old  gateway  be  set  forth  for  ibe  march  which 
closed  on  Bosirorth  Kield.  I'he  first  Charles  here  planted  his 
tUndard  in  ltii*2 — ou  ominous  storm  blew  it  down  that  night ; 
hare  bo  was  brought,  a  prisoner,  in  Id-iQ. 

The  Tiew  from  the  caKtlc  terrace  is  exceedingly  fine,  compriHing 
ft  vast  extent  of  waving  grain-fields,  and  meadows,  and  wooded 
hills,  beautified  by  Bilvery  streams,  sweet  rural  villages,  picturesque 
old  cbtirchcs,  and  elegant  residences. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  a  drive  about  the  town,  which 
has  some  fine  churches,  and  a  goodly  number  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  chariiablf  inBlitmions.  We  saw  "  Gallows  Hill,"  where  Kobiu 
Uood  and  Little  John  released  Will  Stukely,  and  hung  "  llie 
proud  ahcriff '*  in  his  stead,  and  the  house  in  which  Henry  Kirke 
While  wa*  born.  Nottingham  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  being  the 
oatal  daling-place  of  poets.  Thomas  Bailey,  and  his  son,  Philip 
••  Frttus''  Bailey,  William  and  Mary  Howilt,  Thomas  Miller,  the 
"basket-maker,"  and  a  score  of  others  more  or  less  distinguished, 
were  bom  in  the  shadow  of  "  the  great  rock." 

On  our  way  to  Lincoln,  we  passed  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Pee!,  and  the  ruins  of  Newark  Castle,  which  show  oddly  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  town,  liard  by  the  railway  station.  Lincoln  is 
built  on  the  rocky  site  of  an  old  Roman  city ;  and  here,  fur  the 
first  time,  I  saw  Roman  arches,  roads,  and  pavemeuls. 

Ilic  ruins  of  Lincoln  Castle  and  uf  the  Episcopal  Palace  are 
ihe  finest  I  have  yet  seen;  but  ererylhing  sinks  into  insiguificauee 
beside  tlie  magnificent  cathedral.  We  ascended  to  the  lop  of  the 
great  lower.  O,  such  a  fearful  ''getting  up  stairs!"  But  the 
grand  prospect  from  Uie  summit  well  repaid  us  for  our  toil  and 
lofts  of  breath. 

On  descending,  we  found  one  or  two  vicars,  and  a  little  crowd 
of  whtle-govxned  boys,  performing  service  in  ihe  chape).  We 
heard  the  urgan  rolling  its  melodiuus  thunder  through  the  solemn 
arches,  and  the  choristers  singing  a  bfnuliful  anthem.  But, 
beyond  the  solemnity  oi  sound,  the  grandeur  of  noble  music,  the 
English  worship  struck  me  as  utterly  unsuitcd  to  the  splendour  of 
old  Catholic  cathedrals.  It  lias  form  without  poetry,  ceremony 
writhout  mysler)-.  It  is  wanting  in  ihe  ideal  and  picturesque ; 
and  so,  to  the  outward  eye  at  least,  comparatively  cold  and  taste* 
less.  There  is  a  dreary  bareness,  an  incompleteness,  about  a  vast 
cathedral  like  this,  without  the  warmth  and  glory  spread  abroad 
by  pictures  uf  saints  and  *'  the  Virgin  uf  virgins,"  without  the 
grace  of  sculpture,  the  pomp  of  gorgeous  priestly  robes,  the  sil- 
Tcry  wreaths  of  incense,  the  radiance  of  illuminated  altars,  and, 
above  a]lt  the  presence  of  a  kneeling  croud  of  j'ervenl  and  humble 
worshippers.  If  we  are  to  hare  a  religion  of  fonn,  let  it  be  the 
peifecliun  of  form,  say  many  in  these  days ;  if  we  are  to  worship 
drroDgb  the  outward  and  visible,  let  at  least  our  types  and  symbola  ' 
be  beautiful  and  harmonious.  In  a  country  of  confiscated  cathe- 
drals, and  churches  denuded  and  despoiled  of  their  filling  aud 
legendary  accessories,  ]  caji  easily  understand  this  Puscyile  re- 
action,   'lliough  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  direcliuns  a  strike  for 
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power,  it  is  in  some  a  mere  rebellion  of  taste.     This  sciitirnental 
passion  for  all  things  mediaeval,  from  the  illuminated  prayer-book 
of  the  noble  lady  to  the  Gothic  red-brick  couutry-houBc  of  ihe  i 
retired  grocer — this  rage  for  mouldy  tapestry,  ingcniouslr-uncom*! 
forlabtc  chairs^  and  hideous  old  saints  iu  slaiued  glo&i,  is  a  part  of] 
the  same  religions  back  set. 


Forms:  By  John   Francis   Waller^  LL.D.* 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume  of  miscellaneous  rcrsc, 
which  glides  "trippingly  o'er  the  tongue,"  as  we  repeat  the  songs 
and  ballads,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  been  written 
without  labour,  and  6owfd  spontaneously  from  the  well-Btored 
imagination  of  the  writer.  Half  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  lost, 
when  we  toil  on  with  an  effort  to  be  entertained  or  roused,  pain- 
fully suggestive  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  pages  before  us 
have  been  filled.  In  poetry,  above  every  other  class  of  com- 
position, truth,  case,  and  simplicity  constitute  the  leading  charms. 
A  single  verse  of  unsophisticated  feeling  wins  more  than  a  whole 
canto  of  the  mystical  obscurity,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  by 
the  autiiors  for  the  true  Heliconian  inspiration.  Herein  lies  the 
peculiar  strength  of  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Moore,  the  most  grace- 
ful and  popular  of  lyric  poets,  who  are  ever  fresh  and  delightful, 
because  they  arc  natural,  and  express  ideas  with  which  all  can 
sympathise,  in  language  which  every  one  can  understand.  In  the 
opposite  extreme  wc  may  equally  trace  the  weakness  of  many 
modern  bards,  who  make  a  desperate  grasp  at  the  sublime,  and 
expect  to  soar  Into  reputation  by  becoming  unintelligible.  The 
present  age  has  been  pronounced  unpoeticol.  Tlie  fault,  we  think, 
lies  rather  with  the  authors  than  the  public.  The  divine  art  will 
never  lack  encouragement,  if  its  votaries  strike  the  lyre  of  Apollo 
with  appropriate  skill,  Mr,  Waller  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  "  Dublin  Uriiversity  Magazine," 
and  other  periodicals,  under  the  literarj*  sobriquet  of  "  Jonathan 
Fickle  Slingsby."  As  an  Irish  poet  he  has  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  brilliant  names  which  have  preceded  him. 
He  writes  with  warmth  and  intensity,  regulated  by  classic  taste, 
and  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion  undisfigurcd  by  cant.  We  have  not 
room  for  extracts,  but  "The  Music  of  Nature,"  "Angel  Hymns," 
"  Laborare  est  orare,"  and  the  three  short  lyrics,  "  Spring," 
"  Summer,"  and  "  Winter,"  may  he  named  as  happy  illustrations 
of  his  peculiar  style.  Seeing  how  well  he  has  done  what  he  has 
already  given  to  the  public,  v^c  look  for  some  higher  attempt 
from  a  mind  so  highly  cultivated. 

*  London.  Orr  and  Co.:  Dublin,  M'Oluhan.     1854. 
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THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
THE  EAST. 

WITH    A    MAP   OP   TUB    SEAT   OP   WAR. 

FocB  hundred  years  have  been  nddcd  to  the  age  of  the  world 
and  the  experience  of  man,  since  Miihomet  the  Second^  in 
145S,  after  fil'ty-eigbt  days  of  rcitcnitcd  nssauU,  spurred  bis  fiery 
charp^r  through  the;  yawning  brencli  in  tlie  walls  of  Constnnti- 
uople^  while  the  recreant  Geuoesc,  Juhu  Justiiiiaui,  fled,  aubdued 
hv  the  angiush  of  his  wounds,  and  the  last  Palacologus  fell  like  aa 
emperor  nl  his  post.  The  breach  was  ill  repaired,  and  is  still  dis- 
tingiiishnble,  while  fra^nicntt  uf  the  simttercd  walls  lie  crumbling 
in  the  ditch — emblems  of  Turkish  apathy  and  fataliam^  records  of 
their  triumph  and  omen*  of  Ihcir  predicted  fall.  Every  successive 
autocrat  of  Russia  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  and  his  country- 
roen,  as  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  are  sooner  or 
litJer  deatined  to  be  the  instnimcnts  of  rctributiun,  and  to  replant 
the  crocs  on  the  temples  which  the  crescent  has  usurped.  Their 
wanagaiiuCtheMosleniah  have  been  in  essence  as  much  religious  as 
pohcical;  n  revival  of  the  ancient  crusades  ;  and  they  have  pressed 
steadily  and  avowedly  oti  to  the  coveted  object,  \vhich  ap|)eared 
within  their  grasp  fmm  the  hour  when  Catherine  the  Second  ex- 
cUimcd  on  receiving  the  despatch  of  Suvaroff,aunooncing  the  cap- 
ture of  Ismail,"  Now  the  road  to  Constantinople  is  open  before  us." 
Other  enterprises  may  have  diverted  them  from  iheir  course  during 
feverish  interval;  diplomatic  or  physicnl  difficulties  may  have 
mpelled  them  to  pause  for  a  time  in  mid  career;  but  their  eye* 
have  never  been  turned  from  the  Bosphorus  and  tlic  Danlnnelles. 
the  prize  seemed  within  their  grasp  when  Diebitsch  crossed  the 
BaUan,  iu  1829,  and  encamped  with  a  few  exhausted  thousands 
00  the  plains  of  Adrianoplc — a  rash  but  successful  demonstration, 
which  succeeded  when  it  ought  to  have  failed,  and  terntied  the 
SultAH  into  an  abject  peace,  when  the  bear  had  rushed  voluntarily 
into  the  toils,  and  lay  completely  at  his  mercy.  Again,  in  1833, 
they  approached  still  nearer  to  the  long-desired  goal.  Called  upon 
as  unwelcome  auxiliaries,  in  the  last  momentof  Turkish  despair,  to 
Tcp«l  the  Syrian  invasion,  Russian  legions  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Scutari,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  stately  dome  of  St.  Suphift^ 
and  the  glittering  minarets  of  the  SeragUo.  For  the  first  time, 
Ru3»ta  retired  when  she  had  been  called  in  to  protect,  and  feigned 
moflenition  while  thirsting  fur  conquest.  The  storm  has  now  ga. 
there<l  again  more  fiercely  than  ever  from  the  same  ominous 
(j  .  lid  everything  indicates  that  this  time  the  coming  struggle 

i*  ;  ji*  life  and  death.     Either  Russia  will  be  permitted  to 

scoDftiplt*>ti  her  ends,  or  tthe  will  receive  such  a  lesson  as  will  force 
^^er  Ittuocforwnrd  to  live  contented  as  ii  respectable  memV^r  ot  tVe 
^Hporopean  f»mH/,  and  occupy  herself  with  iutcrual  impTOvm^cuXft. 
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A  restless  neighbour  must  be  coerced,  who  refuses  to  Haten  to  rea- 
son. The  uniTicldy  empire  of  the  Czarhns  many  thousand  squjire 
miles  of  tr«aekless  deserts  nnd  uninhabited  wastes,  which  the  plough 
of  the  husbnndmaa  has  never  yet  furrowed,  and  where  the  hammer 
and  anvil  of  the  artisan  have  never  resounded.  Far  better  wouhl  it  be 
for  civilisation  and  the  happloeiis  of  the  world,  thnt  theae  vn»t  dia- 
tricts  should  teem  with  industrious  life,  pouring  forth  riches  and 
fertility,  rather  than  remain,  as  they  now  arc,  sileut,  barren,  and 
teuantiess,  conscious  only  of  the  presence  of  wild  auimal-*,  or  the 
occasional  transit  of  an  array  of  armed  serfs,  and  the  lumbcHog 
passage  of  a  train  of  artillery.  France  and  England  have  done  all 
that  becomes  the  |H)sition  of  the  two  leading  initions  of  the  globe 
to  check  the  headlong  march  of  barbai'ism  ;  and  now,  if  compelled 
to  have  recourse  tu  the  uttima  ratio  reffum,  the  final  arbitrcmeut  of 
bullet  and  bayonet,  we  cuter  inlu  the  strujjgle  with  a  cuuvictiun 
tliat  the  sword  was  never  drawn  in  a  juster  cause,  and  vitli  a 
prestige  of  victory  founded  on  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 

AVhca  Talleyrand  was  oucc  asked  by  a  lady  to  explain  to  her 
the  nature  of  the  Russian  government,  he  replied,  readily,  "  C'egt 
utte  manarchie  absolue  Itmiike  par  rassassinai"  au  absolute  mo- 
narchy limited  by  assassination.  The  definition  is  lui  raemomble  and 
expressive  aa  it  is  clear.  He  had  studied  the  auuals  of  the:  house 
of  Romanoff,  and  spoke  humorously  but  truly.  Tbo  witticism  i» 
an  historical  fact.  Tlic  first  aud  second  Demetrius,  the  CzaroviLch 
Alexis  (son  of  Peter  the  Great),  Ivan  or  John  the  Fifih,  Peter  the 
Second,  Peter  the  Third  (the  elder  brother  of  Paul,  a  child),  and 
Paul  himself,  ai*c  sutlicicut  examples  to  instruct  eomiflg  gencr.itifioa, 
and  to  spcuk  as  a  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  to  Avnm  their  succc«> 
sors.  It  was  long  thought  by  many,  that  the  last  Emperor,  Alex- 
ander, might  be  included  in  the  list.  His  death  was  mysterious 
and  unexpected,  which  occasioned  a  general  outcry  of ''Slurdcr  I" 
through  Europe  ;  but  M.  Sclmitzler,  in  au  able  and  most  interesting 
work,"*  lately  republisbed  in  English,  has  supplied  ample  und 
authentic  details  to  convince  us  that,  in  his  case,  typhus  fever 
anticipated  the  more  legitimate  eflcctof  secret  coiispirary,  and  thut 
had  not  natural  di^^ease  interfered,  he  was  e(|u:dly  marked  out,  like 
hiB  prcdecc6sora,  for  the  assassin's  dagger.  He  had  offended  some 
of  the  high  military  officers  aud  iuiluential  nobility,  and  after  hia 
death,  the  plot  which  was  intended  to  destroy  hiui  exploded,  aud 
was  put  dowu  by  Nicliolaa. 

In  the  composition  of  a  Muscovite  autocrat  two  devclopmeatB 
appear  to  be  especially  prominent — ambition  and  apoplexy ;  the 
one  natural,  the  other  incidental.  Nicholas  has  giveu  aoiple  evi. 
dence  that  he  inherits  the  first,  although  he  may  have  snfficieat 
rudence  to  pause  before  he  passes  into  au  iUustrutiou  of  the  second. 
:  hfts  been  said  sometimes  that  he  is  insane ;  at  others,  that  he  is 
a  fanatic.  If  hi**  madness  be  political  only,  he  may  halt  ixvA  re- 
corcr;  but  if  it  lunouuta  to  religious  fremsy,  if  he  h:is  sati«iicd  hitn- 

*  Sivrct  History  of  the  Court  and  Government  of  Russia,  under  Alcxnorfer 
thi*  Firt:  And  tile  Kmneror  NicImIu.     By  J.  U.  Scbiilul«r.    6vo.    LouJon 
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fcif  tbnt  he  i«  uu  elected  iiiMtrument  to  establish  the  supromacy  of 
whiit  h«  balieves  to  bo  the  true  faitli,  Lis  case  is  beyond  cure,  uo 
raMOniag  will  atay  hitn  ;  Hssuredly  he  will  rush  on,  rcgarti]e&$  of 
cooMquences,  uuIcm  interrupted  by  the  buw-atring,  or  by  a  cour 
noB'AboC  or  a  Miuie  ridc-biJl,  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Queta  Dtmt 
9hU  ftrdere  priug  danentat  "  hns  been  ofteu  applied  to  mad  ainbU 
PD, — fti^ally  iu  the  iiibtauce  of  tbe  first  Nupoleou,  ivhu  courted 
bin  by  bis  march  to  Moscow,  whea  uu  huuiau  puwer  could  have 
a^ken  httn. 

The  ambitaoQ  of  the  Kmperor  Nicholas  has  another  remarkable 
eharacteristio,  it  exhibits  itself  most  strongly  in  the  autuma  of 
life,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty  eight,  a  period  when  the  activej 
stonnj'  passious  are  usually  exbauated  by  iiidulguuce,  or  soberetl  by 
niMrtioa.  In  routli  and  matiliuod,  and  through  a  long  rcigu  of 
tWBty-cight  yeariij  he  whh  looked  upon^  and  his  actions  currobo- 
FRted  the  opiuiou,  as  sagacious  aud  moderate  iu  his  gcneratiou,  a 
mau  of  truth,  tnistworthy  in  his  dealiiigSj  a  gcatleraan  of  houour, 
as  frell  ai  au  absolute  sovereign.  But  now  tbe  reverse  of  tbe  pic- 
tara  pccaeDts  itself,  aud  we  6nd  him  treacherous,  hypocritical, 
indpjging  in  preiucdituted  falseboud,  aud  "  his  suirita  toiling  in 
Amne  of  viUanies,"  as  Benedict  says  of  John  the  BasUrd,  ia 
"Much  Ad  J  about  Notbiug."  Iu  proof  of  this  lamentable  change 
«•  aeod  only  poiut  to  the  hollow  plausibiUties  of  Count  Nessd^ 
rD<^  and  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Sinope, — an  act  perpa- 
triited  uuder  a  solemn  assurance  that  uo  sucU  outiagc  would  ba 
IttMDptcd,  Wo  must  admit  the  justi6cat,ion  of  our  ministers  to  a 
oevftain  eiltmt,  As  mcrti  diplomatists  they  might  be  Cidled  uu  to 
trust  nobody;  but  as  high-raiudcd  gentlemen,  it  was  diOieult 
(o  su<i])«et  a  sovereign  who  bad  not  uutd  then  violated  bis  pleijged 
word.  By  that  disgr.neeful  deed,  and  iu  that  single  moment,  like 
tk,-  '-'  ■ '  ■'  -  -  :i  in  the  Eastern  fable,  be  sullied  a  long  hfe  of 
hi.  ited  a  cliaracter  he  can  never  regain.     Uutil 

nij  Utoly,  nearly  all  travolU'rs  wlio  visiled  Kussia,  altliough  their 
cjw  vera  widely  open  to  the  abumiunljle  oppressions  of  the  go> 
vcnneat,  inrsoually  respected  tho  Kmpcror.  They  thought  him 
iBdi^uloally  kind  aud  beneficent,  although  the  system  was  an  ia- 
cwtiatiuu  of  unmitigated  tyranny.  £ven  the  republican,  Max- 
well,* a  citiiicuof  the  United  States,  was  led  away  by  tbe  popular 
itkutou.  lie  detests  the  deapoti^m,  but  he  admires  the  dc-ipot. 
Dm  pttSH^  is  worth  recoi-ding.  He  says,  "  there  is  every  reuJtou 
to  HiipOM  that  the  private  cuuduct  of  the  monarch  is  nut  uuly 
divrsicd  of  the  avowed  and  shocking  immoralities  of  his  predcccs- 
•ors,  bat  that  it  is  far  better  than  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns. 
He  has  avoided  the  errors  which  in  former  times  filkd  iho  palace 
with  ooufusiuu,  and  ia  tliis  rcsiHict,  has  Ret  an  example  of  iufinLla 
TihiG  Ut  ihusc  who  may  come  after.  He  is  quick  and  pas^iouato 
bet  sincere  and  generous.  Proud  of  his  position,  he  is  sensible  to 
eferjr  aktock  upon  hit  diguity,  and  Hetkiny  the  j/uad  vpinion  of  man' 
ki»d,ti  u  his  wish  and  his  endeavour  to  promote  the  glory  aud  live 
*  Tfaa  Our,  his  Court  siu)  People,  &c.     By  Joha  J.  MuxweU.     Loii^n, 
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prosperity  of  his  realm. — Ilis  labours  are  Herculean,  but  bis  task  is 
greater  than  a  Hercules  could  perform.  The  Angean  stable  was  not 
a  circumstance  to  be  compared  to  Russia.  However,  we  mar  differ 
respecting  particular  acts  of  public  policy,  or  dislike  the  funda^ 
metital  principles  of  Government,  wc  must  nut  permit  these  to 
weaken  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ruler,  and  the  man  in  whatcrer 
situation  we  may  find  him."  If  the  character  here  sketched  in  just, 
if  the  Emperor  Nicholns  really  feels  the  value  of  public  opinion, 
and  cannot  shut  himself  up  in  his  despotism  without  it,  he  must 
be  already  gnawed  by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  feel  con&cious 
that  however  formidable  from  power,  he  is  no  longer  respected 
from  principle.  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena,  that  Alexander  was  a 
mass  of  deception,  a  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Rcccut  events 
have  shown  that  Nicholas  may  he  iucluded  under  the  same  com- 
plimentary definition.  The  Turk  is  a  predcstinariaui  his  courage 
is  founded  on  the  certainty  of  Paradise,  without  inquiry,  if  he 
falls  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Kussiau  holds  the  &amc 
doctrine.  The  Turks,  as  n  matter  of  course,  in  all  their  wars, 
consider  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  creed.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  the  present  instance,  rests  his  cairus  belli  on  rcligioua 
grounds,  and  inflames  his  obedient  hordes  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  destined  to  drive  the  infidels  back  into  their  Asiatic  fastnesses, 
and  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  long-cudurcd  profanation.  We  are 
told  in  the  public  papers  that  this  idea  is  so  universal  in  the  Rns- 
eian  army,  that  the  soldiers  when  they  halt,  ask  how  far  they  have 
yet  to  go  to  reach  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  thoroughly  devout  Greek- 
Russian,  by  the  word  infidel  means  every  one  who  disagrees  with 
himself.  He  knows  uo  distinction  between  Turk  and  Christian, 
unless  the  latter  worships  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  The 
Emperor  is  his  Pope,  his  Deity.  He  has  three  especial  objects 
of  sectarian  hatred.  The  follower  of  Mahomet,  whom  he  intends 
to  extirpate  (if  he  can);  the  schismatic  Romanist,  whom  he  would 
drive  from  the  face  of  the  earth  (if  he  could);  and  the  heretical 
Protestaut,  whom  he  fears  and  dislikes  more  than  the  other  two 
conjoined.  Hence,  the  complete  mastery  of  Russia  in  the  present 
momentous  struggle  would  lead,  as  f:u*  as  religion  is  concerned,  to 
replace  error  by  worse  error;  to  propagate  ignorance  and  intole- 
rance ;  to  put  down  education,  self-reliance,  and  freedom  of 
thought;  to  increase  facniglited  superstition,  and  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  true  gospel  by  the  dissemination  of  unintelligible  and 
unscriptural  dogmas.  The  political  consequences  are  more  obvious, 
and  would  be  more  immediately  felt  in  their  practical  mischief. 

If  the  Emperor  Nicholas  possessed  the  sound  discretion  and 
the  clear  head  which  the  world  has  given  him  credit  for,  he  would 
recollect  how  the  crafty  Ulysses,  Louis  Philippe,  after  a  life  of 
almost  unparalleled  vicissitude,  in  which  perfect  self-command  and 
constitutional  moderation  never  left  him;  after  steering  his  vessel 
safely  through  quicksands  and  sunken  rocks,  where  shipwreck 
appeared  inevitable;  after  establishing  a  reputation  for  political 
acutetirss,  ityuonymous  with  wisdom, — at  last,  and  at  seventy. five, 
suSenni  iiiiuseiC  to  be  blinded  by  t\ke  igats  JqIuuk  ot  «.mUition;  and 
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to  the  prospcctire  aggmndisement  of  the  Spftnish  marriages, 
ncri6ced  hia  throne,  his  possessions,  his  family,  aad  the  hopes  of 
the  Orloaas*  dynasty  for  ever. 

WngUnil  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace  for  forty  years, 
and  remembers  veil  the  almost  ruinous  price  at  which  they  have 
been  purchased.  Vi'ithout  echoing  the  sentiments  of  those  well- 
meaning,  but  mistaken  enthusiasts,  who  waste  their  time  in 
making  and  listening  to  long  speeches  on  impossible  theories,  the 
nation  at  large  is  tired  of  war,  and  has  no  iuclinatiou  to  encounter 
the  certain  expenw;  and  uncertain  issue  with  which  war  must  ever 
be  accompanied.  But  now,  when  the  overweening  arrogance  of 
one  man,  threatens  to  throw  a  lighted  brand  into  every  capital  in 
Kurope,  and  commences  by  trampling  on  his  nearest  neighbour, 
because  he  is  less  powerful  than  himself,  the  strong  sense  of 
joatice  supersedes  all  private  considerations,  and  the  people  of 
England  are  as  unanimous  in  their  resutution  to  put  down  such 
tyranny,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  and 
would  be  again  if  danger  menaced  our  own  shores.  The  warm 
co-operation  of  France  in  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  uudcrsta ruling,  is  another  feature  of  strange  originality, 
which  none  could  have  foreseen  a  few  years  since.  We  hail  it 
gladly  as  the  harbinger  of  important  events  to  come — events  which 

■pill  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  world,  and  place  the  two 
Beat  nations  where  they  ought  to  be,  in  friendly  rivalry,  and 
ifreaiatiblo  strength. 

Turkey,  instead  of  being  the  "galvanized  corpse"  which  she 
has  been  hastily  called^  has  proved  herself  in  a  very  efficient  state  of 
regeueimtod  existence.  She  is  becoming  humanised,  and  European, 
and  while  6ghtiug  stoutly  in  her  own  defence,  is  worthy  of  the 
alliei  who  are  hastening  to  her  rescue.  But  she  must  continue  in 
the  onward  marcli,  and  by  justice  and  equal  laws  to  all  classes 
and  crocda  of  her  eosmopoUtc  population,  must  maintain  her  right 
to  a  place  in  the  confederacy  of  civilised  states.  The  ablest  politi- 
dana  liave  agreed,  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Rmptre  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  though  Russia  should  bo 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  interference.  The  true  interests  of 
Europe  require  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  full  integrity,  and 
that  a  country  capable  of  supporting  thrice  its  present  pupulation, 
with  a^cuUural  and  mineral  wealth  as  yet  unascertained,  should 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  placing  itself  in  its  true  position. 

If  time  sanctifies  conquettt  and  establishes  hereditary  right, 
the  Turks  can  show  a  better  title  to  their  European  possessions 
than  the  Russians  can  to  three*fourths  of  theirs.  Five  hundred 
yeart  of  uninterrupted  succession  is  a  reasonably  good  pedigree, 
ttcept  in  the  estimation  of  a  Scotch  laird,  a  Welsh  squire,  or  a 
Qennau  baron.  Amurath,  the  grandson  of  Ottoman  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  Kmpirc,  and  liie  immediate  ancestor  of  Abdul 
iCedjid,  established  his  capital  at  Adrianople,  in  1360.  With  the 
eiception  of  the  royal  lines  of  England,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria, 
this  is  the  oldest  of  reigning  families.  The  Russ'mi\  ^xouse  Oit 
Zomsuioff  djitcg ^ow  Michael  j'cdorowitz,  iu  1613.  TUe  fiint  Ci»s« 
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or  Emperor,  from  John  the  Third,  in  1461,  The  present  House 
of  Hnpsburg,  in  Austria,  from  Albert  the  Second,  in  1458.  The 
line  of  Ohlcnburg,  in  Deumark,  from  Christian  the  First,  in  1<148. 
Tlifi  Prussian  House  of  Urniidenhiirf;,  from  Frederic  the  Fourth, 
of  Nuremberg',  in  1417.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain  and  Nnples,  from 
'  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  epntnry.  Tho  Braganzaa  of 
Portuwai,  fi-om  John  the  Fourth,  in  1640. 

The  idea  of  Ffln-Sciiiviam,  or  a  united  Sclnvouic  Empire,  has 
been  Rbntidoned  as  an  idle  atid  impossible  chimera.  The  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Greece,  as  far  aa  the  experimcut  baa  been 
tried,  is  proved  to  be  n  moral  and  political  fnihire.  It  is  little 
better  tlinn  an  outpost  of  Uussia,  a  convenient  focus  for  Knsaiaa 
intrifriie,  and  a  limb  lopped  from  Turkey,  without  wholesome 
vitnlity.  Let  all  who  wish  to  satisfy  their  doubts  on  this  subject, 
read  an  iuteresting  little  work,  by  Mr.  O'Brien,*  iu  which,  at 
pape  111,  they  will  find  how  a  conspiracy  waa  got  up  in  1843,  of 
which  the  liuseian  ChnrgA  d'Affaires  at  Athens,  was  the  head,  to 
force  King  Othoto  abdicate,  and  to  institute  a  Uoapodar,  appointed 
by  Russia,  iu  his  stead ;  how  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  to  have 
been  declared  Protector  of  the  Greeks ;  and  how  the  author 
derived  his  information  from  General  Kalergi  who  was  the  chosen 
instrument  to  carrj^  out  the  plot.  Mr.  O'Brien's  journal  afforda 
the  latest  aud  most  authentic  information  we  have  received  from 
the  scat  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  an  exclusive  pxiblication,  and 
contains  an  interesting  wccouut  of  the  battle  of  Oltanitga. 
His  datea  come  down  to  December  last.  lie  sets  forth  the  bad 
faith  and  duplicity  of  the  Russian  mouarch  in  a  forcible  light. 

Mr.  O'Brien  dwells  empliatically  on  the  vast  injury  accruing  to 
British  commerce  with  the  Danube,  by  the  blocking  up  of  the 
Sniitia  mouth  of  that  great  outlet,  in  consequence  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  sftud,  which  the  Russians  encoum^  and  assist,  in  the 
face  of  a  direct  treaty  to  ihe  contrary.  Their  object  is  to  cngroM 
the  entire  trade  of  the  river  to  themselves;  and  the  AustrianA, 
blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  paralywd  by  dependence,  aid  and 
abet  in  a  proceeding  which  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  oppose. 
The  Danube  is  not  a  Russian  stream ;  it  flows  through  no  Uussian 
territon.',  and  the  Rusmns  oujiht  not  to  be  permitted  to  obstruct 
its  month.  To  France  and  England,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Dannbe  is  all -important ;  and  this  great  point  must,  nod  doubtleM 
will  be  secured,  before  the  rcatoralion  of  pence,  not  by  a  nominal 
treaty,  which  may  be  evaded,  bnt  by  the  erection  of  forts,  and 
the  presence  of  a  squadron  to  enforce  obsorvanee.  The  nnthor  of 
"The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  Turk,"  a  roost  instruc- 
tive and  able  work,  which  we  reviewed  at  length  in  onr  August 
number,  has  also  exposed  aud  pressed  this  leading  question  with 
patriotic  earnestness.  It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ministry. 

At  the  prrsent  crisis,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  East,  where 
stirrins:  events  arc  hurrying  to  their  completion.  As  might  be 
inpe^teA,  the  pr es9  teems  with  publications  on  Ru^ia  and  l^urkcTj 

*  Jnnmaf  of  a  Kcstdcnc^  in  th*  THnuVtan  ^irowpsixiic*/™  ^e  koinmn  and 
Winter  of  t8S3.     By  Patrick  O'Brien.     \.onAon»  \ftb4. 
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the  sent  of  war,  the   adjnccnt  countries,  the  politics,  mnTincrs, 

tX  relations,   domestic   character,    and  military  resources   of 

Rtiofu  nnd   tribes  which   hnvo  hitlicrta  excited  little  iutcrest, 

mnuj  of  wham  are  stJU  M-ript  np  in  a  haie  of  mysterions 

urity.     Kassia  it*clf  is  an  enigma,  whicii  has  not  yet  been 

srrcctly  solved.     Her  history  is   a  sealed  book,  only  now  bc^n- 

liug  to  be  opened  by  degrees.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 

itn,  where  truth  is  not  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  where  the 

iui»t  hold  his  tongue,  with  the  fear  of  Siberia   l>efare 

M  eyes.     The  work  of  M.  Schnilzlcr,  to  wbicli  we  have  already 

kUuiIciI,  is  a  TnliiKble  cfiutriburion.     He  resided  scvend  years  in 

LfiuKsia,  in  a  cnparity  not  likely  to  excite  suspicion,  and  appears 

have  a^Tiiled  himself  judieiotisly  of  uuu«nal  means  of  obtaining 

orrect  information.     He  principally  confines  himself  to  the  cha- 

ctrr  and  reign  of  Alexander,  his  death,  and  tlic  internal  cora- 

Dotiotu  coiiscqucut  on  the  renunciation  of  Conatantinc,  autl  the 

lion  of  Nicholas.     The  historicnl  stimmary  ends  with  1826. 

lit  reScctioDS  on  the  aetnal  state  and  probable  destiny  of  Ru^ia^ 

!  tlioac  of  a  man  of  dear  intellect  and  sound  experience ;  but  he 

\)te  before  the  recent  madness  of  Nicholas,  which  he  could  not 

e,  nnd  the  consequences  of  which  may  falsify  all  his  citlcula- 

ioiu.     He  says,  the  future  fortunes  of  Russia  mainly  depend  upon 

l5c!iolas,  but  the  autocrat  has  not  much  time  to  lose,  and  most 

lly  at  present  he  is  not  employing  it  for  the  advantage  of 

I  country. 

"  Anadol,*"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Frontier  Lands,"  is  marked 

fby  the  writer's  clear,  animated  obserrations,  and  natural  humour, 

rbich  rnliven  his  more  inistructivc  pages,  and  carry  the  render 

iDg  with  him,  as  if  ht;  was   nmhlini;  by  his  sidu  on  a  wcll- 

iined  palfrey,  while  traversing  regions  replete  with  classic  rcmi- 

bivcenceSj  and  which  at  every  step    call  up  Herodotus,    Homer, 

^niopbon,  Caesar,  and  Mithridates,  in  conjunction  with  strange 

1  of  the  present  occupiers.     Sinope,  the  ancient  capital  of 

htUB,  nnd  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  has  attained  a  modern  celeb- 

^rity  of  painful  character,  since  the  lines  were  penned  whicli  speaks 

of  its  decay.      By  the  way,  that   same  vaunted  Diogenes,  with 

hi^  ciintcnipt  of  riches,  was  but  a  shallow  impostor  after  all.     He 

,  had  neither  goods  nor  reputation,  and,  in  professing  to  be  a  cynic^ 

Bade  n  virtue  of  necessity.     He  was  no  credit  to  his  native  city^ 

-wid  so  they  thought,  for  they  banished  hira  for  coining  false 

oocT;  and  it  was  said  by  his  contemporaries,  that  the  bottom  of 

tub  would  not  bear  too  close  an  inspection.     In  Asia  MinoTj 

ad  along  the  southern  const  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  true  TNjrk  is  to 

•een  in  his  native  bigotry,  primitive  ignorance,  and  original 

Brae.     The  European  Moslem  is  a  hybrid  auimal,  in  com- 

compoundcd   between  barbarism    and   civilisntion,   and 

withont  the  prominent  points  to  mark  an  exclusive  genus. 

*'  The  Progress  and  l*reseiit  Position  of  Russia  in  the  East,'*!  **  a 

♦  Audol,  the  Last  Home  of  the  Faithful.    Bt  the  Author  of  the  **  Frontw 
Ijmdt  oftht  Christitto  and  Turk."    8x0,    LonJou,  1665. 

f  Third   Edition,   continat^  dnwn    to   tho    nrcs«ii   time.     HutriT.     ^Q- 
l^tdou.     1054. 
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■well-timed  reprint,  with  aeasoTiabie  additions,  wKich  arc  worth 
tlieir  weight  in  gold.  Here  is  a  most  able  expose  of  the  cou- 
tiniied  aggressions  of  KussIa,  until  the?  have  reached  the  present 
climaK.  The  reasoning  enforces  conviction,  as  it  appeals  to  fact* 
in  every  line.  As  u  commentary  on  his  arguments,  the  author 
has  appended  a  mnp,  showing  the  territorial  acquisitionit  of  Rus- 
sia, since  the  acceaaion  of  Peter  the  Great  in  168;i.  For  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  the  successors  of  that  ambitious  despot 
have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ul<*ecbi  he  bequeathed  to  them. 
These  objects  have  invariably  been  effected  by  proteciiotiy  followed 
by  incorporation,  in  defiance  of  treaties  and  stipulations.  The  map 
shows  that  the  provinces  Required  within  the  last  sixty-four  years, 
are  cquni  in  extent,  and  superior  in  importance,  to  the  whole  em- 
pire she  liad  in  Europe  before  that  time.  At  the  commeucemeut 
of  Peter's  reign,  the  population  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  ;  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  tifty-eight  millions  ;  aud  at  the  present  date 
it  considerably  e.\ceed8  sixty  millions.  These  vast  hordes  are 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  area,  and  cannot  readily  be 
brou;;ht  together ;  but  they  increase  rapidly,  and  have  quad- 
rupled within  a  reasonable  time. 

Husi^ia  has  been  called  "  a  giant  of  brass  with  feet  of  clay." 
The  figure  is,  in  some  respects,  not  inappropriate.  Alarmists  have 
exaggerated  her  strength  and  available  resources ;  her  shadow  is 
more  formidable  than  her  substance ;  but  let  us  not,  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  war,  undervalue  tlie  strength  of  our  opponent.  A  Russiau 
army  will  fight  doggedly  and  endures  hammering  like  an  anvil. 
"When  Frederick  the  Great,  on  hearing  they  had  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks,  exclaimed  coutcuiptuously,  "  Ces  sont  lea 
borgnes  qui  battent  les  aveuglea,"  the  one-eyed  have  beaten  the 
blind,  he  fell  into  a  mistake  from  which  he  was  rudely  awakened 
at  Cunncrsdorff  when,  with  50,000  men,  he  attacked  00,000  in  their 
intrenched  cump,  aud  paid  dearly  fur  his  temerity.  England  has, 
ou  more  than  one  occasion,  suffered  a  similar  penalty  for  the  same 
overweening  confidence.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  work 
we  are  now  uuliciug  contains  a  salutary  caution.  "  If  Kuswa  ia 
resolved  to  try  her  strength  with  France,  and  England,  and 
Turkey,  combined  against  her,  she  will  develope  great  resource* 
aud  maintain  an  obstinate  struggle.  Let  us  hope  that  our  tardi- 
ness to  accept  the  coniljat  is  but  an  indication  that  we  foresee  its 
magnitude  j  and  that  the  two  great  Western  Powers  warned,  as  it 
were,  by  a  mighty  voice  from  the  tomb  against  "  a  little  war,"  are 
prepared,  if  uegotintioa  has  failed,  at  once  to  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  to  hit  hard,  and  to  strike  home." 

Mr.  Olipbaut's*  is  a  most  interesting  volume,  which  carries  us 
to  many  places  we  have  not  visited  before,  and  with  which  we 
hope  lo  become  better  acquainted,  should  the  threatened  hostilities 
commcuce  in  earnest — wc  mean  particularly  the  Crimea,  Odessa, 
and  Sevastopol.     His  visit  to  the  Russian  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 

*  The    Russian    Stiorca  of  the   Black  Sea,  in  the  Autumn   of  1B5.*.     By 
Laurence  Oltjilianr,  Author  of  a  "  Journey  to  NopHul."     Tliird  EditioD,  revUed 
sad  enlarged.     Blackwood  :  Edinburgh  aud  Loudoa.    V854. 
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occurred  in  1852,  ami  his  description  has  alrcfidy  reached  a  third 
cdiliuu.  The  alarmists  will  not  gather  much  encouragcrocnt  from 
^  his  iiccount  of  the  actual  state  and  resources  of  Russia,  Mhich  he 
I  reduces  to  a  very  moderate  stnndttrd.  lie  eutcrcd  Scviistopol 
irithout  permissiun*  looked  carelulU'  arouud  him,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  again  without  arrest  or  impmoumetit.  From 
his  nccouDt  this  fnr-famed  arsenal  is  quite  open  to  attack  on  the 
land  tide,  but  the  sea  defences  appcnr  to  be  forniidublc.  The 
Duniber  uf  guns  mounted  in  thediH'erent  forts  arc  twelro  liuiidrcd, 
9ut1icieut  to  blow  au  attacking  fleet  out  of  the  water,  provided 
they  could  be  eflectively  worked  j  but  the  author  was  iutunucd 
that  tho  greater  proportion  were  useless  and  could  nut  hi;  dis- 
charged without  bringing  down  tho  tottering  batteries  upon  which 
they  are  placed,  and  which  arc  so  hadly  constructed  thnt  they 
look  as  if  they  had  been  run  up  by  contract.  Kvcrythiug  iu 
Russia  is  done  by  contract,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  the 
GovernmeDt  is  invariably  swindled  by  the  contractors.  The  price 
of  Masoned  oak  is  paid  for  the  building  of  the  Itlack  Sea  Hcct,  but 
raw  pioo  is  the  article  used,  which  renders  the  timbers  rotten  and 
unfit  for  service  in  five  years;  a  result  conveniently  attributed  to 
the  rnragea  of  the  Teredo  navalut,  or  Kca-worm,  which  abounds  in 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  locality.  M'hy  this  should  be,  if  the 
ships  are  copper  bottomed,  it  is  diHicuU  to  understand,  but  pecu- 
lation can  find  a  cause  fur  the  most  improbable  couscquenccs. 

'*  The  Bridal  and  the  Bridle,"  and  "  SCamboul  and  thi;  Sea  of 
Gems/'*  both  by  the  same  writer,  arc  light  and  discursivOj 
rather  than  political,  and  contain  much  agreeable  anecdote,  nar- 
rated in  an  easy,  unntfected  style.  Many  more  volumes  are  before 
ns,  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  them  in  detail.  And  now  let 
ns  turn  to  the  map,  and  take  a  glance  at  the  position  of  the  con- 
tending powers.  The  vulnerable  point  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
ia  his  capital,  which  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  fleet,  as  long 
as  that  fleet  commands  the  Black  Sea.  The  Crimea  is  an  advanced 
citadel,  which  looks  almost  directly  into  the  Golden  Horn.  In  a 
few  liours,  an  array  concentrated  at  Se^^l8topol,  and  escorted  by 
the  fleet,  with  the  favouring  north  wind,  which  usually  assists  the 

Erevailing  current,  would  prescut  itself  before  the  astouished  in- 
abitauts  of  Stamboul,  aud  tltus  the  deteuces  of  the  Danube  and 
tiie  strong  line  of  the  Balkan,  would  be  taken  in  reverse,  and 
phiced  hors  dc  combat.  At  present  there  ia  no  danger  of  this; 
the  French  and  English  squadrons  have  turned  the  tables,  and  the 
Ru8»ians  must  remain  where  they  are,  unless  they  resolve  to 
devote  themselves  to  certain  destruction.  But,  in  a  short  time, 
a  Urge  French  and  Knglish  contingent  will  arrive  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  ready  for  action,  aud  available  for  any  purpose.  It  has 
oeeu  uiid  they  arc  to  form  an  army  of  reserve  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Adrianople,  ready  to  check  the  progress  of  the  euemy, 
■bouid  Omar  Pasha  be  driven  from  the  frontier  he  has  so  gal- 

*  The  Bridal  and  the  Griille  :  or.  Our  HonrymooD  Trip  in  the  East,  in  1850, 
Londnn.  cr.  Bto.  ISAl.— Sunnbtml  and  the  Sea  of  Gems.     By  \.\ic  Kux\\Qt  til 
the  ••  Bridal  juui  the  Bridle. "    Loadoo,  cr.  8ro,  IB&i. 


lantly  defended,  and  compelled  to  abnndoTi  all  his  mtrcndied 
pofiitiona.  This  is  viee  and  prndcnt,  but  there  seems  vet  a  better 
way  of  lending  a  stronp  hand  to  the  Turk,  and  in  another  direc- 
tion. When  Sertorios  Attacked  Pomfiey  in  Spnin,  in  the  fi-orit  and 
renr  :it  the  wmc  time,  he  said,  "  I  « ill  teach  thi^  pupil  of  Svlln 
that  a  good  ^neral  should  look  behind  as  well  as  1)cforc  bini." 
An  excellent  opportunity  prcsentB  itself  of  applying  this  lesson  iu 
the  impending  campaign.  Assaredly,  a  sclcctioa  from  the  best  and 
bravest  soldiers  in  tlic  world  arc  not  sent  to  Couatantinoplc  its 
mere  sUov-posts,  to  do  no  more  tban  ail'ord  an  opportunity  to 
our  wondering  frientls  the  Turks,  of  lifting  np  their  hands  and 
ercs,  and  exclaiming  '•  MaahaUah!"  and  "  Bismaf/uA /"  at  the 
kilts  of  the  Highlaudcrs,  and  of  ejaculating,  "  God  is  great  I" 
when  they  look  on  the  bear-skin  caps  and  lofty  stature  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  Our  gallant  fellows  are  not  parade  soldiers, 
and  will  wish  to  be  up  and  doing.  The  Russiaus  arc  evidently 
OODCcntritiiig  for  a  decisive  attack  on  Kalafat.  To  do  this  nttli 
Tensonable  chance  of  success,  their  whole  available  force  will  be 
teqnired,  and  even  though  they  may  thmw  away  humnn  life  by 
thousands  and  ten  of  thousands,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  tbey 
will  soeeeed ;  and  if  they  do,  they  may  be  crippled,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  further  offensive  operations  for  some  time.  A  combined 
Ptench  and  Bngliah  army  landed  in  Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea, 
woaM  aooB  reduce  Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  and  cutting  off  the  pos- 
sibility,- of  supplies  or  reinforcements,  drive  the  invaders  oC  the 
Principidities  across  the  Carpathinn  motmtains  into  Transylvania, 
or  force  theta  to  an  nnconditionsil  surrender.  To  render  this 
coanter-blow  impossible,  Russia  must  march  down  at  least  two 
liundred  thousMAd  additional  men  towards  the  I>ncistcr  and  the 
Pruth,  a  lone  the  has  never  yet  eolleeted  on  one  point  at  any 
period  of  her  hntoiy.  She  may  have  the  troopn  on  paper,  or  in  the 
Dndasofoarovngeotlepbilo-Muscovites,  including  Messn.  Joseph 
Slwrge,  Peeee,  «od  Co. ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
taking  the  field,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  "  men  in  buck- 
nra,"  nm/rerletf  for,  but  not  raised  ;  and  even  if  thot*  wert  arail- 
■Ible,  there  are  neither  generals  to  lead,  money  to  pay,  nor  an 
organizi'd  commissariat  to  feed  them.  Turkey  has  hitherto 
Ibttght  alone,  but  when  backed  and  snstnined  by  the  mighty 
power  of  France  and  England  (a  combination  which  the  Kmpcrur 
Nicolas  flattered  himself  was  impossible),  Constantinople  is  as 
uopve^able  a«  Gibraltar.  A^*e  arc  only  apprehensive  thnt  nith 
mistaken  gcnero*ity,  which  is  sure  to  be  misintci*preted,  we  may 
tow  romiily  grant  terms  to  the  aggressor,  when  he  is  beaten  to  his 
knet*a.  Above  all,  he  ought  to  be  made  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
ncnars  of  the  war  to  the  last  farthing  ;  to  be  rendered  innocuous 
in  the  Blnck  Sen  fof  the  future,  and  to  be  compelled  to  atone 
amply  to  outraged  humanity  for  the  unprincipled  massacre  of 
Sinopc.  The  peace  of  the  world  must  not  again  he  interrupted 
by  the  cnpriecs  of  ambition  or  iusiuiity.  Wc  huld  the  securities 
ill  our  owu  bauds,  and  sbsll  have  none  but  ourselves  to  blame 
t'f  thcynre  not  sufficiently  binding  to  tctiAct  a.  re^ition  of  the 
offence  j/nptwaib/e. 
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CHATTEB  Til. 

What  a  rtiing  is  a  long   rido  on   the  lop   of  a  t;t.i^p-c(jndi 

lo  a  pcreon  nnaccu^lnmed  to  it !     There  you  go  spaiiting  along  at 

tlic  rule:  of  niue  or  len  miles  an  "hour — uuthing  to  boasl  <if  now, 

"hitt   CAjiiUl  travelling  a  Tew  years  ago— jtist  sufficicnTly  slow  to 

allow  T oil  to  admire  the  sceuery  as  you  pass  on.     Tliere  is  llic 

guard,  a  little  god  in  his  own  estimation,  willi  liis  red  coat,  and 

ringR  on  his  fingers,  wliicli  lie  tells  you  are  prcuerits  from  kdies 

of  ninlt  and  respectability,  who  would  marry  him  if  lie  were  not 

already  provided  with  a  wife  at  one   end  of  his  dally  pcregri- 

XkKtion.     There  he  is,  telling  cock-ftnd-hull  stories  f"r  the  nrniise- 

mtnt  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  smoking  the  twentieth  cigar  since 

It*  Kl  out.     Bnl  what  is  bo  to  the  coachman  ?  who  has  his  hat 

up  with  little  cells  like  a  honey-comb,  each   lo  contain  a 

-^y„      i"  prim©  condition,  and  CJtrries  a  box  of  matches  in  his 

"poci-ct  to  light  the  uparli  afresh,  when  it  goes  out,  which  it  nevei* 

ooe«,  for  his  nose  and  his  cheeks  are  so  red  and  so  hot  that  the 

cigar   is  constantly  in   a  stale  of  incandescence.     ITerc  yon  go 

groping  op  a  hill,  and  there  you  go  galloping  down,  whilo  tlie 

coani  swings  lo  aud  fro  like  a  man  with  too  much  wine  in  his 

lead.    You  are  in  danger  of  being  upset  every  tuiuute,  but  the 

id^a   creates  nothing    but    a    pleasurable    excitement ;    and   you 

fee!  •£  merry  as  a  young  skylark,  until  a  heavy  shower  falls  on 

yoar  head,  Ictices,  and  shoulders;  and  ihcu,  before  you  can  button 

your  coat,  lie  up  your  chin,  and  spread  out  your  umbrella,  you  are 

wfi  to  the  skin,  and  as  miserable  as  a  cat  taken  from  the  warui 

ftrwide  and  plunged  into  a  water-bath.    Tlurc  are  ciglit  or  nine 

jamengers  on  the  top  of  that  box  upon  wheels  beside  yourself — 

HX  out  of  the  number  confessing  their  follies  and  crimes  to  each 

ether  in  the  most  amusing  manner  in  the  world  — they  ore  what 

are  usually  called  entcrtnining  company ;  but  the  sevrrnlli  is  a 

bore,  staring  you  out  of  countenance  and  saying  nothing;  the 

eigbth  is  a  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  knee,  containing  nobody 

lEtiowA  what,  a  basket  on  her  arm  containing   a  btrndredweighl 

of  biscnits  and  sandwiches,  and  a  basket  of  jttraw  at  her  feet 

to  put  her  feci  in.     She  is  an  old  traveller  and  TcqtiirLS  as  mnch 

room    for   her   accommo'lnlion    as    three  men— the  bi^icuits   and 

undwtches  are  all  for  her  own  eating.    The  ninth  is  n  ycinng  man, 

bT  a  boy,  for  the  first  lime  trusted  to  take  can?  of  himself,  with  his 

lictd  and  face  packed  up  in  a  woollen   cloth,  his  body  in  two 

'  vbirlB,  two  waistcoats,  ana  two  coats,  and  his  legs  in  tv  o  pairs  of 

*tocking««  and  two  pairs  of  trowsers.     While  you  feel  the  air  plea- 

toutly  cold,  sometimes  even  unpleasantly  so,  he  verj  »»aU\Tv\\\N  co'Ov- 

p|uD9  tbMi  the  heal  is  very  oppwssire.     Poor  feUow  \  \ic  \ft  «>>i5eT- 
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ing  from  the  warmth  of  his  mother's  affection — she,  poor  woman, 
is  afraid  be  will  take  cold.  Then  there  are  three  or  four  "  inndes,'* 
with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are,  for  the  time  bmng, 
remarkably  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  remarkably  well 
satisfied  that  all  the  "  outsides  ^  are  nobodies,  like  the  gods  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre.  One  is  a  lawyer's  clerk  travelling  at  the 
expense  of  his  master's  clients ;  another,  an  old  man  with  the 
asthma ;  the  third,  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  catching  a  cold :  and 
the  fourth  a  young  lady  who  thinks  people  on  the  top  are  beggars, 
or  perhaps  a  gentleman  o,rdered,  by  his  wife,  to  take  an  inside 
place,  lest  he  should  get  his  neck  broken — nevertheless,  having 
paid  inside  fare,  they  are  all  so  much  exalted  in  their  own  esUma. 
tion,  that  they  look  upon  the  outside  travellers  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  a  ncbleman's  travelling  carriage  could  throw  at  a  gipsy's 
donkey  cart,  or  tlie  manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  royal  could 
throw  at  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of  dancing  dogs  and 
a  monkey. 

"Whh  a  few  trifling  alterations,  this  will  do  for  a  description  of 
almost  any  stage-coach  and  its  company  in  England.  Put  cigars 
into  the  mouths  of  the  gentlemen,  and  it  is  finished,  for  who  can 
sit  on  the  top  of  a  stage  without  smoking?  He  who  could  never 
smoke  a  bit  of  twisted  tobacco,  or  a  disfigured  lettuce-leaf,  before, 
then  repeats  his  first  lesson  until  he  is  sick,  and  then  tries  again 
to  conquer  his  disgust  of  the  nauseating  weed,  until,  by  habit,  it 
becomes  a  luxur}' ;  and  then,  when  it  is  a  luxury  no  longer,  it 
becomes  an  unprofitable  necessary,  until  sickness  or  other  circum- 
stances, induces  the  smoker  to  abstain  from  the  disgusting  prac- 
tice, and  to  carry  about  with  him  a  purer  and  more  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  time  spent  upon  the  roads  from  place  to 
place,  was  whiled  away  by  smoke,  now  it  is  cut  short  by  steam; 
and  the  many  and  oft-repeated  '^  drops"  which  were  swallowed  by 
former  travellers,  to  the  delight  and  profit  of  innkeepere  by  the 
roadside,  are  all  changed^  as  if  by  magic,  into  drops  of  water, 
condensed  steam,  which  are  swallowed  up  by  the  thin  atmo- 
sphere; but  this  was  not  the  state  of  the  case  when  I  made  my 
first  journey  to  London,  for  I  made  a  point  of  taking  either  a  drop 
of  ale,  or  a  drop  of  brandy,  at  every  town  and  village,  where  a  drop 
was  to  be  had,  and  consequently  dropped  asleep,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  and  elhowings  of  my  fellow  passengers  to  k^ep  me  awake. 

"  Where  arc  we  now,  guard  ?"  I  asked,  opening  my  eyes  almost 
the  first  time  since  we  had  left  Coventry,  and  finding  the  scene 
changed  from  night  to  morning. 

"  At  Islington,"  replied  the  man  in  the  red  coat. 

"  Islington,**  I  repeated,  with  a  confused  idea  that  it  was  a 
place  very  near  to  London ;  but  determined  not  to  display  any 
further  ignorance,  I  remained  silent,  and  in  expectation  of  seeing 
an  end  of  Islington  before  long.  A  heavy  mist  obscured  the 
immense  extent  of  streets  and  houses  surrounding  us,  and  the 
mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was,  as  far  as  the  sight  was  coDcemedy 
incorporated  with,  or  dissolved  in,  the  thick  atmosphen. 
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"  This  if  the  Angel/*  said  the  guard,  and  bappy  ]  vas  to  meet 
sach  an  Angel, for  the  fog  had  almofit  crept  into  my  heart,  and  my 
lentil  rattled  against  each  other  like  hutlsiones  against  a  uindon-. 
A  glass  of  the  Angel's  brandy  was  like  nectar  to  my  palsied  lips, 
and  afler  thumping  my  fcer  upon  the  pavement,  to  increase  the 
circulation,  1  resumed  my  elevated  position,  and  rushed  through 
the  streets  in  solemn  silence.  What  an  enormou!*  place  Isling- 
ton seemed  to  be,  for  I  found  no  end  to  itj  until  1  was  safely 
deposited  al  the  Cross  Keys  in  Wood -street. 

"  Bring  tny  breakfast  .and  my  bootji,'*  was  the  first  sentence  I 
heard,  as  I  cntcrtd  the  coffee-room,  and  then,  "  Cofitx*  and  toast 
fur  three."  I  felt  wretchedly  hungry,  but  catcldng  a  glimpse  of 
my  face  in  the  chimney-glass,  and  observing  it  to  he  a  thousand 
shades  darker  than  usual,  I  called  to  the  waiter,  "  Bedroom  and 
hot  water  for  one,  and  in  ten  minutes  breakfast  for  two  !" 

When  my  ablutions  were  finished,  and  roy  dress  and  hair 
arranged  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  I  returned  to  the  coft'ec-roora, 
and  wa*  rather  amused  to  see  my  dii'cctions  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Two  coffee-pots,  two  breakfast  cups,  two  plates  of  buttered  toast, 
aod  two  of  evpTvthing  else  being  placed  at  a  table  near  the  fire, 
for  my  sole  accommodation. 

'*  Didn't  you  order  breakfast  for  two,  sir?"  said  the  waiter, 
rallicr  surprised  that  1  had  no  companion. 

"  Ves,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  ntimber  one 
in  my  own  company,  and  number  two  in  yours ;  therefore  you  see 
I  am  going  to  eat  a  double  allowance,  for  1  'm  devilish  htmgry.'^ 

The  waiter  scarcely  understood  this  explanation,  and  left  me  to 
finish  my  double  breakfast,  which  I  did  with  an  appetite  that 
i  baie  never  felt  since.  I  roasted  myself  at  the  firesiile  until  half- 
past  nine,  and  I  hen  sallied  out  to  seek  for  Tom  Furnival's 
lodgings  in  the  Borough. 

Jo  my  opinion,  my  dress  was  remarkably  well  cut,  and  genteelly 
made,  and  my  own  vanity  taught  me  lo  consider  myself  a  very 
Handsome  gentlemanly  fellow.  I  was  tall,  standing  six  feet  high 
in  my  boots,  and  strong  and  active  as  a  young  lion.  But  1  could 
not  imagine  how  it  was  that  everybody  seemed  to  stare  at  me,  as 
though  there  was  something  very  strange  in  my  appearance.  1 
hare  since  been  able  to  solve  the  qncstinn  for  the  benefit  of 
country  fellows  in  London.  I  stared  at  them,  and  at  everything, 
and  therefoijp  they  very  naturally  looked  at  me,  which  was  the 
only  way  in  M-hich  1  attracted  notice. 

Fashions  in  dress,  manners,  and  conversation,  are  all  equally 
^w  in  getting  into  the  coiinlry,  and  those  sensible  exclamalious, 
and  questions  which  have  been  so  common  in  London,  such  as, 
**  What  a  shocking  bad  hat!"  being  almost  at  that  lime  conlincd 
to  the  streets  of  the  raelropolis,  I  had  never  heard  them  ;  lliere- 
fore  I  was  duly  astonished  when  I  heard  a  careless-looking  boy 
exclaim,  "  What  a  shocking  bad  bat !" 

"  My  hat's  a  six-and>twenty  shilling  beaver,"  said  I  to  myself, 
**  therefore  that  observation  can't  be  Intended  for  mc."  8\\V\  V 
was  in  doubt,  aod  thought  that  the  article  on  my  VieaA  \fi\^\\V^No\. 
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he  uf  tbe  iiiost  fasltionable  shapo.  I  looked  vound  at  ibe  boy  to 
sae  whose  hal  it  was  that  displeased  him,  and  tbo  mischierous 
roung  dog,  pointing;  his  6nger  at  Ibe  one  upon  my  head,  repeated 
his  exclaiuatiuQ,  "  Ob,  wbal  a  sbockiag  bad  hat !"  and  rau  away 
laii  tubing. 

1  frit  hair  inclined  la  run  after  the  boy,  and  give  biin  a  thump 
QU  the  head  for  hiii  iuipudi-uce,  but  my  attentiuu  was  divciled 
Irotn  biiu  to  a  very  serious  young  man,  who  made  precisely  the 
same  nhscrvation.  His  o\vu  bat  was  half  wora  nut,  so  I  tbuught 
I  coulil  retaliate  upou  him|~*MVbat  a  shocking  bad  hal*/'  said 
be.  "It's  a  better  hat  than  yours,"  said  I,  and,  to  ray  utter 
nstonisliinent,  a  luud  laugh  burst  from  tbe  throats  of  Jire  or  six 
persons  at  once,  who  stopped  on  their  way  to  hear  the  fun.  "  A 
very  shocking  bad  batl"  said  oue.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  shocking 
bad  bat!"  said  another.  "The  shockingest  bat  as  over  was'.'* 
exclaimed  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  mortified  and  bewildered 
beyond  compaiision. 

I  louk  niy  liut  off  my  heail,  and  turned  it  over  in  my  hand,  with- 
out discovering  anylliing  particular  in  its  appearance.  "  What's 
tbe  matter  wiih  ray  hat?"  1  asked  of  oue  of  the  persous  who  had 
tnade  most  remarks  about  it.  "  Vou  can't  wear  it,  sir,"  he  replied, 
laughing  furiously,  '*  It  is  such  a  shocking  bad  hatl"  **  The 
d— tftkc  the  hat!"  I  exclaimed,  throwing  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  ^*  if  it  is  so  shockingly  bad  that  I  can't  wear  it  without 
so  many  remarks  upon  its  quality,  I'll  go  lo  the  shop  over  Uie 
way  and  buy  another."" 

I  went  into  the  sIjo])  and  told  iny  story,  and  tlirre  the  aniuso- 
inont  seemed  as  great  ha  in  the  street.  The  shopman  laughed,  iu 
my  opinion,  very  disagreeably.  "  A  cnri^e  on  London  and  its 
iuhabihints,  if  this  is  the  way  a  gentleman  is  treated  !  I  must 
havo  the  best  hat  iu  your  shop,  JMr.  What 's-your-Namc,  aud 
don't  gi-in  at  me  in  that  way." 

"  Your  eyes  arc  rather  green  yet,  sir,"  said  tlie  hattor,  "  you. 
will—" 

" My  eyes  green,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him:  "they 
are  tl^ie  deepest  hazel,  almost  black  as  a  coal— you  would  tliiuk 
yourself  fortunate  to  have  such  eyes.     Green,  indeed  !" 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  said  the  baiter,  composing  his  zygomatic  muscles 
as  well  as  he  could;  "you  are  ralner  new  lo  tlie  sayings  aud 
doiugs  of  London;  that  i't,  green  mcuphurically  speaking.^ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  replied,  *'you  are  perTectly  right; 
then  1  suppose  I  hare  made  some  bluudcr  about  the  hat  without 
knovying  it." 

**MVhat  a  shocking  bad  hat'  is  nothing  but  an  exclama- 
tion in  uKe  amoug<^t  waggish  young  gentlemen,  aud  cal>-ilriversv-' 
and  pickpockets,  that  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  anything  or 
everything.  It  denotes  either  surprise,  or  eonteuipt,  or  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  slang,  like  *  there  he  goes  with  his  eye  out/  ud  other 
exclamations  of  that  snrL'" 

**  Then  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself/*  said  I,  not  at  all 
pleased  nilh  bis  explaoalion. 
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**  Of  that  you  arc  the  best  judKc"*  be  replied,  taking  the  paper 
^  4,  lial  ot'  luo&l  une]cc«pLioiii)bIo  Hhape  and  quality — "  Uie  price 
0f  Uii«  U  tvio  and  twenty  sliiHiDX^*^' 

I  put  the  h.xl  on  luy  liead  and  paid  the  money,  delerniiiie<l 
UDver  to  tliTOvr  nvray  another  hei^aiise  people  found  fault  with  it. 
I  found  Tout's  lodgings  in  Dcan-strcel,  but  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  i  went  lo  look  lor  bini  at  St.  Petcr*s  Hospital. 

It  WM  with  a  seusattoti  of  reverence  tlial  1  euttred  the  gates  uf 
dM  ra^'erend  nit]  pi1(>  boasting  of  t!iat  title,  wherein  nicdicine  and 
iBfgoty  hnd  ariseti  from  ])ul-horbs  lo  the  rank  of  liberal  Hcietices ; 
wWrciii  iUa  art  of  the  old  woman,  and  the  skill  nl'  the  barber,  had 
grown  into  the  profound  kuuwledge  and  tact  of  the  physician,  and 
ibe  DUDDle  inquiry  and  the  daring  operations  of  the  modem  snr* 
goon.  Jt  was  one  of  the  temples  of  science  dedicated  to  the 
Cftu-M?  of  suffciing  humanity  ;  and  how  many  hare  fell  llio  ch^irity 
of  it&  ho»piLible  walls  ! 

1  «>iood  in  c>ne  of  ils  squares,  and  was  silently  admiring  its  look 
of  uiiiqiiitT,  when  I  was  iutcrrupled,  in  the  midst  of  my  nmte 
obflerraiiuiis,  by  a  heavy  slap  on  llic  shoulder. 

I  (nmed  round  lo  look  at  the  persou  who  made  himself  so 
CuDtlaar,  but  1  had  not  tlio  slightest  recollection  of  the  stran;;c 
ob§Mt  before  me.  His  face  wus  almost  covered  wilh  hair.  Ue 
had  eandy  mouiiaches,  sandy  whiskers,  and  long  lighl-brown  liair 
nithout  the  sligliLeiit  curl  in  it.  He  wore  a  claret  Newmarket-cut 
coat,  a  crimsim  velvet  waistcoat,  green  trowserii,  and  a  blue  riband 
rouftd  bis  occk  in  place  uf  a  stock.  Ho  was  not  so  tall  as  myself; 
and  as  I  lo<jked  at  his  tvhitc  teelb  displayed  in  an  alfected  grin,  I 
~  ptighl  he  louked  like  a  pgautic  monkey  dressed  for  a  holiday. 
' 'I'u  Mhat,  »ir,  may  1  uiiributc  tlial  Up  ou  Uie  shoulder?"  I 
~inqui  rod. 

*'  Jia,'*  he  drawled  most  uffecledly,  at  the  same  time  holding  au 
ojre-gloss  (u  his  eye,  and  luokiug  at  oie  from  head  lo  heel — '*  jlo, 
'pon  my  honour — bless  me— ihought  1  know  yuu — don't,  though 
— what  a  !»lrange  thing  !  —how — bless  nie — rustic  to  a  degree  !** 

"  Po  you  mean  those  remarks  to  bo  applied  to  me,  sir?"  1 
uked,  feeling  myself  very  much  insulted,  I  sc.ircely  know  for 
what,  but  more  on  account  uf  his  looks  than  his  words. 

"Ha  i  my  honest  fellow  " — he  continued,  in  the  Kama  strain — 
"dou't  put  yourself  out  of  humour.  A  young  fanner,  1  suppose, 
trom  WcAtinorcland — come  to  see  your  brother,  an  in-patient  ia 
the  hoKpilal — bore  the  itpcration  wonderfully  well — kicked  by  a 
c»M  !  while  ho  was  pUtughiug — upset  by  u  cow  while   lie  wus 

mi  ikit  by  a  sheep-dog  when  he  was  driving  pigs  lo  market 

— leU  uii  a  part  when  ho  was  cnrryiug  hay,  or  somtlinng  of  llmt 
sort,  was  ii'l  il  r »  lUbecca's  ward,  number  eleven — you'll  Jind  him 
— A  perfect  clowB — very  like  you — good  leather,  bat  no  polish 
upon  it" 

"  Yuu  shall  apologize  for  this  rudcoess,  sir,  or  FU  punish  you,*^ 
»i    '        '  tfig  bun  by  tlie  collar  of  his  coat,—*'  you  are  an  ape,  a  I 
cu  .A  monkey!" 

^  i^y  all  the  relics  of  auc'icdI   Greece  in  a  Vilc\\cia,  KxO»n^ 
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you'll  strangle  nw  !     Confound  yna !     I*m  Totd  Fumiviil,  Fumy,  ' 
or  anylhiiig  yoa  like  to  call  nie  — by  all  ihe  masculine  birds  in  ihe  ' 
woridT  Turkey  gentlemeti  included  !  call  me  mookey,  coxcomb, 
or  anvtliiog,  but  don''l  spoil  my  collar  !*' 

*'  Why,  Tom,"  uld  1,  for  it  was  he  liimself — "  what  a  Guy  yoa  ' 
have  made  of  yoorself  !**  . 

^That's  because  I  go  so  often  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  because 
ihcT  doQ\  like  common>ptace  erervday  sort  of  guise  here;  ra- 
riety  is  pleasing,  and  the  eye  requires  it  as  much  as  the  mind. 
By  all  the  stakes  alive,  from  a  little  adder  to  a  boa-con&trictor, ' 
and  the  great  serpent  bimseU!  you  must  cast  your  nkiii." 

**  What  do  you  mean  r"  I  inquired,  nt  this  odd  suggosiion. 

**Changv»  your  coat — gel  a  fiuhionable  tailor  and  bootmaker. 
Your  Itat  will  do.  Shall  we  go  to  the  tailor's  lirst,  or  would  yoa 
]ike  to  look  into  the  dissecting-room  ?** 

*^  I  should  like  to  go  to  your  lodgings  and  have  an  hour'*s  con- 
Tcrsaiioo  with  you,**  1  reptiei). 

"By  mint  and  maijuram,  and  pennyroyal  and  thyme  !  I  cant 
spare  the  lime  for  you.  We'll  go  and  play  at  billiards  in^^lead. 
A  spkndkl  txble,  Ardcn,  come  along." 

1  flowed ; — and  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  study  ia 
LoodoD. 


CBAITEB   VIII. 

IsciIm*  afternoon  I  was  introduced  into  the  dijisecthig-room,  which 
not  the  most  gratifying  sight  in  the  world;  neither  uas  its 
pvrfoiMe  the  most  rvfreshing,  although  the  pupils  had  dune  all 
ihcy  could  to  dilute  it  with  tobacco  smoke,  what  indefaligHble 
aoKtkers  they  were !  The  demonstrator,  Mr.  SpiLzsparks,  as  fine  a 
Icllou  a^  yi>u  could  wish  to  see,  set  the  example,  by  nursing  a  bit 
of  peHbnted  amber  between  his  lips,  from  morning  to  noon,  and 
6raai  noon  to  uighL  llis  fashionable  pipe  was  never  allowed  to 
depart  from  his  Kps,  but  when  necessity  compelled  bim,  or  eti- 
quette rendered  it  necessary. 

llie  di.sst-ctiog-room  was  nearly  deserted  ;  and  as  soon  as  T  bad 
givcu  it  one  hasty  suney,  t  relumed  to  my  conductor,  and  told 
him  thai  was  enough  for  the  fin^t  day. 

••  Come  this  way,"  i^aid  Tom,  *'  they  arc  having  a  spree  in  Ihe 
demonstrating  theatre.  Til  show  you  how  we  learn  physic  here. 
By  Cehos  and  Gregory  and  Cooper  and  Quain  1  they  don't  read 
books  here,  they  study  nothing  but  Potts'  surgery.  Here  ihcy 
are,  pot  in  hand,  practically  descanting  on  the  merits  of  tobacco." 

Tom  oueiied  a  door  as  he  spoke,  and  we  walked  into  a  Rroall 
circuUir  tlicatre,  with  a  revolving  table  in  the  centre,  which  was 
Ooterrd  wilh  pewter  pols,  some  61led  with  the  foaming  beverage, 
known  bv  the  name  of  hhlf-and-half,  and  others  empty.  About 
twenty  young  men,  for  the  most  part  in  di:<secting  costume^ 
namely,  fl-muel  jackets  and  red  leather  aprons,  were  silting  or 
•lAniiin>,' anMiiid,  smoking  and  drinking.  Two  or  three  of  lliem 
even  thtu  rcie  in  a  slate  of  iulox\cavioti. 
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"Thift  is  H-hat  I  coll  subliiue,'"  exclaimed  a  tall,  ibiu  younb 
man,  as  we  entered,  **  Sublime,  Mr.  Furuival,  with  a  filiglil  louch 
of  the  ridiculuiis.  If  our  auxious  parents  were  to  see  us  com- 
menrin};  the  scasou  iu  thii*  pruiitisirig  uiaouer,  it  would  be  delight 
lo  llieir  eves,  and  gladne&s  to  their  hearts.     Drink,  man,  drink." 

Tom  required  but  lillle  pressing,  and  taking  the  pewter  in  his 
band,  be  nearly  emptied  it,  and  iheu  handed  it  tome.  "Ancw 
airira],^*  utid  Tom,  pushing  me  forward  for  tlie  examination  of 
tl>c  party :  *'  an  unpolished  diamond,  capable  of  the  brightest 
lustre," 

'*  A  fine  from  you,  sir,  if  you  please  "  said  one  of  the  students, 
addressing  me — "your  hund  is  on  the  liandlc  of  the  pewter." 

**  Wl»ere  else  should  it  bcV"  said  1,  looking  pins  and  needles 
ut  bim. 

"Anywhere  but  there — it's  bair>a-crown,  young  man,  so  lay 
tbe  money  down."  This  attempt  lo  rhj'mc  was  very  much  ap- 
plauded, and  the  whole  party  chimed  in  with  the  demand  for  the 
fine;  so,  rather  than  appear  stingy,  I  thrc'\r  it  on  the  table  iq 
good  humour. 

Tbe  fiui'«  came  in  very  fast,  and  supplied  an  enormous  quantity 
of  the  cheap  beverage  they  were  drinking.  The  numbers  in- 
creascil  to  about  thirty,  and  the  pots  of  half-and-half  ini:rouHed  to 
gallons.  Tbe  conversation  became  rather  viulent,  and  the  brains. 
oT  many  became  deliriim-K.  They  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
broken  head^,  breaking  windows  and  lamps,  stealing  knockers 
and  belUpulls,  getting  into  statinn-Iionses,  and  making  friends 
wilb  magistrates  and  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  clock  fitruck  three,  and  it  was  time  for  the  afternoon 
lecture.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  Urulndy,  after  wailing  some  minutes 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  general  desertion,  sent  his  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  in  the  other  theatre,  and  requested  them  lo 
recollect  that  they  were  mlional  beings,  and  ought  to  know  how 
to  conduct  themM-'lves,  instead  of  making  beunl-s  of  ihemselves  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  day,  and  drinking  half-and-half  like  a  set  of 
ignorant  mechanics  on  a  holiday. 

This  me»*$:ige  was  considered  remarkably  amusing  by  tbe 
papila,  and  lliey  sent  hack  another,  to  invite  him  lo  come  and 
take  some  *' heavy"*  wlih  ihem ;  but  .Mr.  Braindy  felt  insulted, 
laateftd  of  complimented j  and  lectured  to  ono  pupil  and 
a  half  that  aliernuon  ;  for  the  second  stood  behind  a  screen,  and 
ooly  heard  half  what  was  said,  and  leA  the  tboutrc  before  the 
lecture  was  half  over. 

This  tvas  a  promiE^ing  place  to  fix  upon,  to  gain  medical  know- 
lrd«u  ;  but  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  wild  con»eisation  of  the 
MiiiltfEitH,  the  laiiglitfr-loviiiR,  devil-may-care  expression  of  their 
Cbccs,  when  they  were  making  merry,  and  the  philusopher-like 
gravity  of  their  lonks  at  another  time,  whon  they  were  perhaps 
tbioki'iig  u[  the  atomic  composition  of  tartar  emetic,  or  Uie  artica- 
Utiiig  snrfaces  of  the  bnnes  nf  the  carpus  or  tarsus ;  all  this 
amused  me,  and  I  thought  if  the  pnifessi<m  was  to  be  learned  iu 
sitch  merriment  and  riotin/^t  i  ^^  juslilied  ia  ina.V\ng  c\\o\ceQ^ 
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the  gayest  school,  where  physic  and  surgeiy  would  be  communi* 
cated  with  the  least  trouble. 

In  about  a  week  I  cast  aside  my  conntry-made  clothes,  and 
figured  away  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Singularity  I  had  no  desire  for,  and  therefore  I  fell  into  no  such 
folly  as  ray  friend  and  adviser,  Furnival. 

I  soon  put  off  my  intention  of  studying  to  an  indefinite  perio<l, 
thinlving  that "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  plunged 
into  dissipation  as  deeply  as  my  limited  means  would  allow.  1 
took  lessons  in  boxing  and  tencing,  and  even  Iiad  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  billiard  jilaying,  although  I  was  previously  a 
tolerable  player.  As  my  accomplishments  increased,  I  becamo 
Overbearin^r  and  occasionally  insolent;  but  no  one  dared  to  call  nie 
to  accoiuit  but  Tom,  who  iiad  a  sort  of  universal  privilege.  Con- 
scious of  my  own  strength,  like  other  very  young  men,  I  was 
anxious  to  di^^play  it. 

I  was  one  day  standing  in  the  billiard-room  near  to  the  hospital, 
Ivhile  a  yonng  man,  named  Bolder,  was  playing  a  game  with  an 
old  man,  whose  play  wa''  as  much  superior  to  his  3'oung  antago- 
nist's as  his  age  was  grciUer.  Bolder  lost  game  after  game,  and, 
although  they  were  playing  for  nothing,  lost  his  temper  with  the 
games,  until  he  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  passion.  He 
called  the  old  man  every  vile  name  he  could  mention,  broke  the 
cue  and  tore  the  table-clolh.  It  was  a  scene  that  I  could  enjoy; 
I  laughed  at  him,  and  then  his  anger  turned  upon  me. 

He  was  a  medical  student  from  au  adjoining  school.  He  had 
won  the  credit  of  being  the  best  boxer  amongst  the  students  of  that 
quarter,  and  repeatedly  sent  challenges  to  the  neighbouring  esta- 
blishments for  a  man  who  would  dare  to  fight  with  liim.  Whether 
he  really  was  so  formidable  an  nntagonisl,  or  whether  the  chal- 
lenged men  were  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  figlit  with  him,  I  can't 
tell ;  but  his  prowess  remained  untried  and  unquestioned,  and  he 
strutted  about  in  all  the  petty  ]iri(le  and  importance  of  being  the 
hero  of  the  school,  or  the  '*cock  of  the  dunghill," 

"  Do  you  dare  to  grin  at  me  ?"  he  asked,  furiously  staring  in 
my  face,  with  the  intention  of  intimidating  me. — I  only  laughed 
the  more  loudly. 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  laughing  at,  you  greenhorn  of  a 
boy?"  he  continued,  turning  up  his  lips  and  the  corners  of  his 
nose,  in  contempt — "  I  '11  spoil  your  girl's  face  for  you,  if  you  don't 
shut  your  baby  mouth." 

I  measured  his  size  and  strength  with  my  eye,  and  seeing  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  not  so  tall  by  an  inch,  and  not  so  stout  by 
several  inches,  I  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  not  so  strong ; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  or  notoriety  he  enjoyed,  1 
coolly  struck  him  on  his  riirht  eye  and  kn'ieked  him  down. 

"  Splendidly  done  !"  exclaimed  Tom  Funiival.  "  If  you  could 
have  borne  quietly  with  such  language  as  that  you  would  bave 
been  a  coward,  by  Styx  and  stakes  and  hammer  and  tongs !  " 

"  I  '11  punish  you  for  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolder,  who,  although 
he  had  fallen,  was  not  crest-fallen.    "If  you  are  the  champion  of 
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yonr  iwjliool,  by  Jove  they  had  better  have  chosen  a  better  man. 
I  shall  expect  yo»  in  half  an  hour  at  our  place,  where  we  can 
have  it  out  without  interruption — this  is  no  place  for  fair  play." 

Having  said  this  with  positively  gleeful  excitement  at  the  plea- 
sant prospect  in  view,  Bolder  bowed  politely  and  n^alked  away, 
leaving  me  and  Tom  to  agree  to  the  arrangement  or  not  as  we 
chose. 

"  He 's  a  devil  of  a  blackguard,  but  you  must  fight  him,"  said 
my  very  prudent  adviser. 

"  He  must  be  a  smart  fellow,"  I  replied,  "  if  I  can't  thrash  him. 
But  it  is  so  disgraceful  to  be  engaged  in  such  quarrels.  I  shftll 
figl.t  him  with  my  coat  on." 

The  '*  fancy"  gentlemen  of  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood gathered  together  to  witness  the  encounter  between  the 

champion   of  the street  School  and  the  raw   boy  from  St. 

Peter's,  and  bets  were  offered  and  accepted  upon  our  respective 
prospects  of  victory.  The  well  known  strength  and  "skience"  of 
Sir.  Bolder  made  him  the  favourite,  until,  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strances, I  was  olilijjcd  to  strip  to  the  waist,  and  then  when  they 
saw  the  spltndidly  developed  muscles  of  my  arms  and  chest,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  my  naked  shoulders,  the  odds  varied  and 
Bolder^s  backers  began  to  hedge  in, 

Prelimin;:ries  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  disgusting  scene 
coramenceJ.  Wc  fell  to  fi.-hting  like  two  bull-dogs,  encouraged 
by  the  "  hraros"  and  apjilause  of  our  partizans.  Beiore  half-a- 
dozen  blows  had  been  parried  and  exchanged,  my  antagonist 
uiLasured  his  length  upon  the  pavement,  and  my  party  filled  the 
air  with  triump'iant  huzzas.  It  was  [ilain  that  the  man  was  no 
match  for  the  raw  boy,  and  Mr.  Boliler  was,  in  vain,  counselled 
to  give  up  the  ctintest;  but  his  ]>assion  knew  no  bounds.  Ho 
flew  at  me  ai;aiii  without  the  slightest  care  (or  his  own  safety,  and 
was  airain  knocked  down  like  a  mere  plaything.  IJis  nose  and  lips 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  blood,  and  he  tainted  in  the  arms  of  his 
seconds. 

The  srniggle  was  at  an  end,  and  the  students  gathered  round 
me,  like  men  on  a  race-course  round  the  winning  horse  of  the  last 
race,  descanting  on  my  merits  and  tlie  fine  proportions  of  my 
limbs.  I  hastily  tlirew  on  my  clothes  and  retired  from  the  rabble, 
di>;gnstcd  with  them  and  with  niyself.  Still  applause  is  grateful 
to  young  minds,  however  it  is  obtained;  and  when  I  found  myself 
hailed  like  a  new  St.  George  who  had  conquered  a  new  dragon, 
1  tiiought  little  of  the  dis;;race  of  being  a  principal  in  such  a 
blackguardly  exhibition.  Mr.  Bolder  had  lost  his  laurels  and 
I  was  content  to  wear  them. 

Tliis  defeat  was  a  wound  in  Mr.  Bolder's  heart  that  never 
healed,  but  when  we  met  again  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  shake  hands  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with  me,  while  I 
allowed  myself  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  wildest  of  his  asso- 
ciates. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  yonng  men  who  supported 
themselves  by  gambling  and  spougins:  upon  the  jmuor  %V\\detA& 
who  had  lately  arrived  in  London  with  iheir  pockcla  ^eW  Yvue^, 
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and  a  wonderful  appetite  for  seeing  and  tasting  wbat  they  wens 
taught  to  consider  "  life."  But,  in  spite  of  my  youth,  1  was 
already  one  of  the  initialed,  and  had  neither  much  money  to  lose 
nor  the  folly  to  suffer  it  to  be  lost  to  these  student-sharpers. 
Nevertheless,  my  funds  were  rapidly  exhausting  in  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  and  it  was  plain  that  I  must  seek  some  method  of 
getting  a  living  without  applying  to  my  mother,  who  could  not 
support  such  idleness  and  waste. 

Three  months  had  not  elapsed  since  my  arrival  in  town,  and  yet 
I  had  expended  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  have  kept  me  com- 
fortably for  more  than  double  the  time,  and  all  that  I  had  remain- 
ing was  four  or  five  pounds ;  still  so  great  was  my  improvidence, 
that  I  accepted  a  challenge  from  Bolder  to  play  at  billiards  one 
whole  day  for  a  guinea  a  game.  This  match  was  made  by  my 
antagonist  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  while  he  was  fretting  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  games  which  I  had  won,  and  was  deleru.ined 
to  have  his  revenge.  The  religious  will  be  shocked  to  know 
that  the  day  appointed  for  this  new  contest  was  the  following 
Sunday. 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day  and,  according  to  the  command,  *'  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,"  the  shop-windows  were  closed 
in  the  Borough,  and  the  streets  free  from  the  usual  busile  of 
a  busy  world.  You  might  have  heard  every  clock  strike  from 
Limebouse  to  Westminster,  and  the  chimes  of  a  thousand  bells 
invited  the  sinner  and  ihe  well-disposed  alike  to  enter  the  house 
of  prayer  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  heaven  in  its  sacred  temples. 
But  of  all  classes  of  men  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  invitation,  so 
solemn  and  so  beautiful,  perhaps  there  were  none  so  numerous 
as  the  one  of  which  I  was  a  member ;  and  while  the  more  respect- 
able part  of  the  community  was  tfaronsing  to  the  chuich-doors  I, 
with  three  other  students,  entered  the  doors  of  a  public  billiard- 
room,  where  all  the  days  in  the  week  were  alike,  profaned  nith 
evil  passions,  blasphemous  language,  and  endless  disputes. 

While  we  ought  to  have  been  on  our  knees,  confessing  our  sins 
and  praying  for  forgiveness,  we  were  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
spect of  making  a  fortunate  hazard  or  a  cannon,  and  swearing  and 
protesting  against  bad  luck,  as  though  anything  good  could  possi- 
bly attend  us  in  such  occupation,  on  a  day  that  God  had  set  apart 
to  be  kept  holy. 

We  played  until  evening,  and  success,  in  spite  of  serious  reflec- 
tions, clung  entirely  to  my  side.  Mr.  Bolder  paid  guinea  after 
guinea,  until  his  patience  would  last  no  longer.  My  fortune  was 
increased  from  five  sovereigns  to  thirly,  and  then  my  antagonist 
burst  into  a  passion  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 

«  By ,"  said  he,  *'  1  '11  have  my  revenge.  You  have  won  five- 

and-twenty  pounds,  Arden.  I  Ul  win  it  all  back,  or  lose  all  I  have. 
I  have  just  as  much  more  in  my  pocket,  1  Ml  play  the  next  game 
for  the  whole  sum.     D !  you  cau't  win  every  time." 

He  threw  his  money  on  the  table,  and  I  added  mine  to  it.  Never 
before  had  f  played  for  such  a  slake,  and  therefore  my  hand  grew 
rather  ner^'ous ;  but  his  was  doubly  unsteady  from  passion,  and  1 
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von  the  gamo  with  ease;  at  the  eud  triuniphantly  sweeping  the 
gold  tnlo  my  pockut. 

*'  You  ha*-e  broken  me,  Arden,**  said  he,  silting  down  with  his 
fiicc  while  wilh  disappDinlmcnl.  "  And  I  am  a  scoundrel,  for 
the  niuiiey  was  my  mulber^Sj  all  she  had  lo  live  upoti  for  the  next 
half-rear/* 

"  ilow  came  you  with  it,  then  ?"  I  ask«l,  impatiently. 

"  I  received  it  yesterday  for  her,  from  her  trustees,  and  ought  to 
havf  Kent  it  to  her  to-morrow — but  I  am  a  seoundrel  and  this  will 
bnrak  her  heart." 

**  You  are  a  scoundrel.  Bolder,"  said  T,  pulling  the  gold  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  counting  it-  '*  Forty-four — forty-six — forty-eight 
— fifty.  There  take  back  the  uiouey,  I  would  not  have  it,  if  I 
happened  lo  he  d)ing  from  siarvalioo  !" 

"  YoQ  don*t  surely  mean  to  give  it  back  again,**  Bolder  ex- 
claimed. 

•*  I  do,"  I  replied,  "  1 11  not  have  a  fariliing  of  it." 

His  features  were  diBlortud  into  a  look  of  frightful  agony.  A 
belter  man  than  he  perhaps  would  have  been  affected  lo  tears, 
but  he  was  too  proud,  and  mastering  the  unusual  sensation, 
be  accepted  the  money,  and  said  gruffly,  "  I  'II  give  you  an  1. 0.  U. 
for  il." 

"  I  require  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  replied,  "  if  your  circum- 
stances will  ever  permit  you  to  return  it,  do  so  at  your  own 
pleasure. 

He  put  bis  hal  on  his  head,  and  quitted  the  place  with  the 
surty  aemeannur  of  one  that  has  been  injured  instead  of  one 
trcaiird  viih  kindness. 

"  You  are  an  oul-and-out  trtimp — the  very  king  of  good  fellows,** 
said  Fumiral,  as  we  left  llie  room.  "You  are,  by  all  Uie  cards  in 
the  pack,  when  every  thing  's  tramps  t" 

"  Tom,"*  said  I,  ***what  would  our  friends  in  the  country  say,  if 
U*ey  knew  how  we  ^penl  ihis  day  ?  Very  likely  ihey  have  been 
praying  fur  us,  and  culling  down  blessings  upon  our  heads,  while 
we  bare  been,  in  their  opinion,  profaning  the  Sabbalh,  and  break- 
ing the  command  lo  keep  it  holy.  How  some  of  them  would  ni'iuro 
for  us !  and  pray  that  God  would  turn  our  liearU !  Do  you  think 
we  ougtil  to  treat  ihe  religion  and  prejudices  of  ihose  that  love  us, 
witli  such  contempt?" 

"Uraph  !  Arden,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?"  said  my  compa- 
nion. *'  Every  man  lo  his  liking.  Have  we  not  as  much  right  to 
ihmk  and  lo  act  for  ourselves,  aa  our  friends?  Fiddlestickend! 
You  should  luni  niethodist  parson,  by  all  thai  'a  orlhodox,  and 
London  docks,  and  any  other  docks.  Let  ua  go  to  Andertou's  and 
dine.     Amen.** 

Thus  was  the  first  serious  reflection  I  made  in  London,  treated 
with  contempt  by  my  bosom-friend,  and  it  was  long  before  1  made 
another. 
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IN  SARAM. 


I. 


AxTE  alias  splendet  specie  pulcherrima  Sara, 

Formosas  superans  effigie  egregia. 
ITrget  amore  mihi  pectus  mentemque  puella,  at 

Angnsta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via. 
Virgineo  in  coetu  nullas  dulcediiie  Sarse, 

Nobili>)us  natas,  inrenias  similes. 
Implet  amore  mihi  mentem  pectusque  puella,  et 

Angustu  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via. 


IT. 

Institor  huic  pater  est,  portans  qui  caulibus  apta 

Retia  per  vicus  claniitat  assidu^  : 
Digna  viro  est  uxor,  merces  cui  fimbria  longa  est 

Vendita,  siqua  velit  foeniina  compta  emere. 

At  tules  talcm  qiiani  Julcis  numiiia  Sara 
(Nobilis  est  ccrle !}  non  generasse  sinunt. 

Est  mihi  delicio?  cirdi  meiitique  puella,  et 
Angusta  in  Nostra  vivit  honesta  Via. 


III. 

Adveniente  ilia  fabricam  inceptosque  labores 

Desero  coutiiiuo,  victus  amore  meo : 
Tunc  ini  ferveiis  ir.iprovisusque  magister, 

Vt  Saracenus,  adit,  me  baculo  fcriens. 
At  quamvis  foviat  doticc  satiabitur  iste, 

Omnia  pro  Sara  perfero,  sic  peramo. 
Firmat  amore  niilii  jHTtus  mentemque  puella,  et 

Anijusta  in  Njstra  vivit  honesta  Via. 


IT. 

Hcbdoniadtc  ex  omni  spritio  serieque  dierum 
So!em  ununi  expects,  suavis  et  est  mihi  lux. 

Isquc  dies  Lunsc  iaiperium  ac  Saturnia  regna 
Disjungit,  veniens  luftiinc  propitio. 

Tunc  etciiim  sjKitior  Sara,  omitatus  amice, 
Vestituque  nitens,  splendidius  solito. 

Fert  mihi  Icnimen  ciiae  dulcissima  Sara,  et 
Angiisfa  in  Xostri  v;v\t  Wucsia  Yvi. 
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SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 


I. 


Of  all  the  girls  that  arc  so  smart} 

There 's  none  like  pretty  Sally, 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 
There 's  not  a  lady  in  the  land, 

That 's  half  so  sweet  as  Sally, 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart^ 

And  she  lives  in  Oar  Alley. 

II. 

Her  father,  he  makfes  cabbage-nets. 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em. 
Her  mother,  she  sells  laces  long, 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  *eni. 
But  sure,  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 

III. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  l^ve  her  so  sincerely : 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely. 
But  let  hini  bang  his  bcUvful, 

I 'U  bear  it  all  for  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 

IV. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 
And  thufs  the  day  that  comes  between 

A  Saturday  and  Monday. 
For  then  I  *m  drcss'd  in  all  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 
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▼. 


Ad  templum  Domini  me  ducit  sspe  magister, 

Saepe  at  nequitiam  corripit  ille  meam : 
Scilicet  aufugio  fartim  falloque  magistrum, 

SacFo  argumento  vix  bene  proposito. 
Dum  monet  Orator  populum  hortaturque  disertus. 

Ad  Saram  effugio,  dutceque  colloquium. 
Implet  amore  mihi  mentem  pectusque  paella,  et 

Augusta  in  Nostr4  vivit  hunesta  Vi&. 


VI. 

Quum  Tolvente  anno  Christi  Natalitia  orta 

Sint,  nummftm  mihi  erunt  in  loculo  cumuli, 
Omnes  servabo,  atque  ipsa  cum  pyzide  Sara, 

Tempora  quum  veniant,  melligens  tribuam. 
Atque  utinam  innumeras  mihi  opes  foituna  dedisset  i 

Sara  suo  iotas  exciperet  gremio. 
Est  mihi  delicie  cordi  mentiqae  puella,  et 

August^  in  Nostra  rivit  honeata  Via. 


VII. 

Irrident  flammam  vicini  atque  ipse  magister 

Quae  me  iUamque  urit,  ludificantque  (acem. 
Sed,  sine  amore  tuo,  prsestaret,  Salli^*  revinctum 

Servi  me  vitam  reniigio  trahere. 
Quum  tamen  elabens  lentd  confecerit  annus 

Septimus  orbiculum,  Sara  mihi  uxor  erit. 
Turn  vero  thalamum  celebrabimus  atque  hymenseos. 

At  procul  Angusta  ibimus  usque  Via. 

G.  K.  GiLLESPiB,  A.M. 
*  Id  imitaUon  of  Greek  Tocatires,  such  as  Ajnar^^lD,  PhylK,  &c 
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V. 


My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  blamed. 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  larch 

As  soon  as  Text  is  named. 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-timCj 

And  slink  away  to  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 

vr. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again. 

Oh !  then  I  shall  have  money, — 
1 11  hoard  it  up,  and — box  and  all — • 

I  *ll  give  it  to  my  honey. 
And,  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  Our  Alley. 

My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all. 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And,  but  for  her,  1 M  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley. 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out. 

Oh  !  then,  I  '11  marry  Sally, 
Oh  t  then  we  '11  wed,  and  then  we  'li  bed. 

But  not  in  Our  Alley- 
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BUSH-RANGING  FACTS. 

[The  following  instances  of  Australian  Bush-rangjng  are  contributed,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  by  the  writer  of  a  tal«,  entitled  **  Ao  Incident  in  Australian 
Life."  wtiich  appeared  in  two  foregoing  numbert  of  tbii  Miscellany.  Tlu* 
details  may  be  relied  on  as  sufficiently  authentic,  gathered  as  they  were,  and 
noted  on  the  spot,  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,] 

MEMORANDUM    OP    A    PORTION    OF    THE    CAREER    AND    OF    THE 
CAPTURE    OF    A    BAND    OF    BUSH-RANGERS. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  ]840,  a  convict  Jew,  named  Davis, 
having  escaped  from  au  ironed  gang  working  near  Sydney,  "  touk 
the  bu:ih/'  :i8  it  is  termed  in  Australian  thieves'  lingo,  and  was 
quickly  joined  by  one  Ruggy,  an  Irishman  and  a  desperate 
character,  as  well  as  by  two  other  runaway  prisoners. 

These  four  were  so  successful  at  the  outset  of  their  first  cam- 
paign "  on  the  road/'  that  the  party  became  popular,  and  three 
more  recruits  were  soon  added  to  their  ranks;  the  last  Ijcing 
a  youth  of  v.eak  intellect,  who,  seduced  by  Davis's  florid  descrip- 
tions of  a  bandit's  life,  deserted  from  the  household  service  of 
a  lady  scltier  in  the  Brisbane  Water  District,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  Israelitish  chief. 

Davis  had,  fronx  the  bcji^inning,  dubbed  him^lf  leader ;  and, 
while  ennnierating  his  qualiticatious  for  that  honourable  post,  was 
wont  to  boast  that  he  was  "  the  only  plucky  Jew  he  had  ever 
known." 

To  follow  him  and  his  wild  crew  through  a  course  only  too 
long  and  full  of  incidcut,  would  be  impossible,  as  well  ns  nn- 
pleasiiifr;  indeed,  it  is  the  object  of  this  memorandum  rather  to 
record  tlic  clever  and  gallant  capture  of  the  robbers  than  to  trace 
the  atrocities  that  led  thereto. 

Tlio  chiot'  localities  of  Davis's  exploits  were  in  the  Hunter 
River  and  Krishaue  AVatcr  Districts,  which  afforded  wealth  and 
trafiic  enoufjh  fur  their  support,  ond  sufficient  cover  for  their 
security.  The  gang  v.cre  all  completely  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns  and  pistols,  well  mounted,  and  supplied,  moreover, 
with  psick-horscs  to  carry  their  "  swag."  Thus  they  were  capable 
of  ciianging  tlieir  scene  of  action  when  desirable,  and  of  coming 
unjiwarcs,  as  well  as  unwelcome,  upon  fresh  victims.  Travellers, 
private  houses,  inns,  stores,  and  huts,  were  successively  pillaged; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  action,  being  to  "bail  up"  the  male  inmates, 
with  one  or  two  sentries  over  them,  while  the  others  helped  them- 
selves to  what  was  wanted.  Often  has  this  little  phrase  "  bail 
up !  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  Australian  wayfarer  and  house- 
holder—as  often,  perhaps,  as  the  British  highwayman's  "  Stand, 
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and  deliver!"  ba«,  ia  olden  times  and  countries,  sc-l  the  tcctU  of 
hi*  nctim  a  chutterin;;.  Formidable  ns  is  its  intent  and  ir^eniiing, 
tlu  tcroi  is  burrowed  from  iliu  peKCfuble  vociibuhiry  uf  the  fnrin 
and  itockyapd — the  bnil  being  tlic  wcll-knowii  imptcDQcnt  used  ia 
milking  Rn  aniriJlin^  or  unsiife  con-.  Thus,  in  Aut^triilin,  twm 
mA  ^cwfc  verc  alike  boiled  np,  when  required  to  be  milked  or 
mi^cted. 

In  the  thiitly  i>eoplcd  diatricta  to  which  the  Jew*B  baud  contiaed 
their  operations,  thei*  usually  collected  tlicir  tRxen,  vrhetbcr  of 
■oney  or  proviaious,  clothes  or  munttiouii,  with  unaljai^hed  opcn- 
MM;  p  :,  indeed,  to  gain   their  ends   by  tho  terror  aud 

ttotorici .  '  .r  nnmcs  aud  pcr:iuns,  rather  than  by  more  eaa- 

tioits  tnctu^j  nnd  iiircly  taking  the  trouble  to  disj^uisc  tlicmsclres. 
Ill  vouie  instances,  these  impudent  villains,  after  bailin;;  up  thti 
pentlcman  of  a  household,  would  cuuipel  the  liidiea  to  make  ten 
1^  Uiein,  whicli  tht;y  diseusscd  vith  perfect  sang-froid  and  ci^ilit/ 
of  AeiMftanouT,  eru  they  proceeded  on  further  fomrs. 

By  good  tuck  or  good  maungcmcnt  they  cuutrivcd  for  nuiuy 
vcrks  to  dude  tlie  ri^lance  of  the  mounted  police^  uho  were  con- 
tiijoaljy  on  the  look-out  for  them,  When  diuiger  threatened,  tha 
band  confined  theniseK*e8  to  the  deep  bu&h  ravines,  wht're  den^o 
furc!43  and  beetling  rocks  afforded  them  shelter  and  eonecnlment* 
Here,  by  all  aeeounts,  they  led  a  jolly,  rake-hcUy  Hfc,  furiuslu'd 
HitU  excellent  beef-rnliun*  by  a  nell-kiiowu  class  of  uiiirauil.r*, 
CiUod  "  GuUy-rfikcr!>,"  who,  couucts  like  themselves,  thuu^-U 
Bany  of  tbem  were  in  private  service,  drove  a  brisk  triuic — a 
degree  leaa  ri&IUul  if  hardly  more  honourable  tluui  bush-raugiii^; — • 
by  appropriating,  brandini?  with  their  own  mnrics,  and  tratiicking 
in  cattle  which  strayed  from  their  projwr  Htnlious  to  the  luoibt 
green  psstures  of  the  momiuiu  ravines,  aud  bred  tlicre. 

Nor  were  they  often  in  wuut  of  a  cask  of  rum  or  u  ke^  of 
tobacco  procured  on  the  cbeap(»t  term^,  and  consumed  without 
■tint ;  fur,  when  the  supply  ran  short,  a  deputation  to  the  ueigh- 
kMmug  liighuay,  where  draya  witli  provisions  were  couslautly 
fMnng  and  repassing,  or  to  s^me  rural  store  keeper*})  vaultfi.  punc- 

[twUly  snpplied  the  deficiency.     In  a  word,  with  such  appliance* 
and  .  aS  card  i  aud  dice,  these  "  minions  of  the  moon"  passed 

*iic;  L  1  the  full  enjoyment  of  what,  in  all  probuiiilitj',  wouhl 

ftfore  m  short  life  as  welt  as  a  merry  one. 

At  length,  having,  in  spite  of  thnfdcss  habits,  fot  togetliet 
tautu  of  mouL-y  amountiuj;  to  sumc  hundreds  uf  pounds,  besidc^i 

|lMber  rnlnable  und  poilable  property',  they  openly  boaittcd  cf  thev 
BOtion,  after  another  good  bawl  or  two,  of  escaping  frotii  the 

j  countr)*  with  their  booty.     They  swore,  moreovcTj  thai  no  force 

'  to  the  colooy  should  take  them  alive. 

Tiae  attention  of  the  government  haviug  been  so  constsntly 
drawa  to  the  dcpreilations  and  outra«;ca  uf  thtac   bri^nds,  in 

1  Jauoary.  18-Al,  :i  strong  party  of  mounted  pohce,  under  the  com- 

[■Mnd  of  n  Kubultern,  were  sent  irom  Sydney'  to  the  Brisbane 
i^atcr  District  with  orders  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  MVtt 
ttajr  narrow  emmpca  Davia  succeeded  in  eluding  V\»  ^\un\i^x%. 
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a  feat  not  so  difficult  us  might  be  imngined  in  a  country  so  thickly 
wooded.  He  was  driven,  however,  from  the  above-named  distriob 
into  that  of  the  Hunter  River,  still  tracked  and  followed  by  the 
mouiiled  poHce. 

Ou  the  same  day  on  which  they  returned  to  the  Hunter  Riveff 
the  gang,  in  number  seven,  mounted  hikI  armed  to  the  teeih, 
pillaged  a  store  near  a  place  called  Miiswell  Brook,  and  thence 
went  on  to  Scone,  a  township  about  eighteen  miles  further,  where 
they  put  up  at  W'ilkic's  Inu,  and  haviug  ordered  and  partaken  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  thus  refreshed  they  proceeded  to  further 
business.  It  ia  said,  that  at  this  moment  there  wns  located  within 
lialf  a  Diilc  of  the  spot,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  movements  of 
the  banditti,  a  body  of  constables  who,  fully  cognisant  also  of 
their  desperate  character,  did  not  judge  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  attempt  their  capture.  After  dinner,  therefore,  the  Jew  and 
bis  myrmidons  paid  a  visit  to  the  well-Hllcd  stores  of  Mr.  I) 
and,  after  ransackiug  them  to  their  hearths  content,  display 
their  tiiste  as  well  as  their  effrontery  by  bedecking  their  persons 
with  some  scores  of  yards  of  gay  ribbons^  in  imitation  of  the 
brigands  of  the  Apennines. 

Davis  had  always  advocated  abstineucc  from  bloodshed  and 
often  "  needless"  crimes,  and  had,  moreover,  both  preached  aud 
practised  sobriety  when  "on  duty."  AVhether  his  disciples  had 
this  day  partaken  too  freely  of  Mr.  Wilkie*s  "  Best  Dublin  Stout/* 
aud  hn.d  consequently  conducted  themselves  with  more  than  ordi* 

nary  violence  in  robbing  Mr.  D 's  premises  is  not  kuowu,  but 

certain  it  is  that  on  this  unfortunate  occasion  blood  was  spilt  and 
murder  committed.     Amongst  the  persons  employed  ou  the  cst«- 

blishmcnt  of  Mr.  D was  a  respectable  young  immigrant,  but 

lately  arrived  m  the  colony,  who,  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the 
ruffians,  seized  a  pistol  and  fired  it  at  one  of  them,  and  then 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  pulice-stHtion,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
constables,  an  unnecessary  step,  the  alarm  having  been  already 
and  completely  communicated  to  that  h(»dy.  The  same  want  of 
forethought  which  dictated  his  vain  resistance,  guided  his  flight. 
Instead  of  jumping  a  high  rail-fence  and  crossing  an  enelosare 
which  Uy  in  his  way  he  rau  directly  along  the  open  road  aud 
thus  lost  his  life  j  for  the  villain  Kuggy  pursued  him  on  horse- 
back, overtook  him,  and  shooting  him  through  the  back,  the  poor 
young  man  survived  but  a  few  minutes. 

The  counsels  of  the  chief  of  the  bushrangers  had  now  been 
flagrantly  violated ;  nor  indeed  was  it  likely  they  would  be  ob^ed 
save  wheu  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  extortions  of  the  brutal 

This  tragedy  enacted,  Davis  and  his  ^icoplc  fled  precipitately 
from  the  spot,  for  they  well  knciv  that  the  murder  would  raise  the 
country  against  them.  They  made  off,  therefore,  towards  a  tract 
of  densely-wooded  mountains,  called  the  Liverpool  Range,  stopping 
for  a  while  at  Atkinson's  Iim  on  the  Page  River,  where  they  bailed 
up  all  the  inmates,  and  indulged  themselves  in  a  hearty  meal  of 
beef  aud  beer.     Rum  was  ofl'ered  them,  but  they  were  wise  enough 
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to  decline  it.  Then,  hunting  up  »ll  the  horses  they  could  find,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  fresh  remount,  they  turned  adrift  the  tired  ones, 
and  continued  their  course  towards  one  of  their  old  bush  reiidez> 
Toua  nuined  Doughboy  Hollow,  where  they  calculated  on  puKsing 
the  night  in  safety.  But  retribution  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
breakers  of  God's  and  mnu's  hin-s;  for,  on  the  very  nioniiug  of 
their  mardcrous  ^Hsit  to  Miiswcll  Brook,  a  party,  organized  by  the 
police  nififpstrate  of  a  ncighlrauring  district,  started  in  purauit  of 
the  banditti^  baring  bound  themselves  not  to  rest  until  they  had 
given  good  account  of  a  set  of  ruftinns  who  had  so  lonpr  nnd  with 
so  much  impunity  pillaged  and  bullied  the  inhabitauts  of  the 
fturrounding  countn,-. 

I  Mr.  Day  (for  the  nnme  of  so  zealous  nnd  gallant  an  officer  must 
Xiot  be  omitted)  hnd  formerly  sen'ed  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th 
legimeat.  His  tittle  troop  consisted  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  »nd 
two  men  of  the  Border  Police  Force — all  well  mounted  and  armed. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  started  on  their  enterprise, 
^hich  by  them  and  their  friends  was  well  known  to  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  for  Davis  and  his  gang  had  sworn,  both  mutually 
and  publicly,  that  they  would  never  be  taken  alive. 
It  h  well  remarked  by  the  compiler  of  this  memorandum, 
tliat  a  far  greater  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  the  resolute  few  etignged 
in  a  service  of  this  nature,  than  to  the  thousands  who  rush  against 
hostile  ranks  amid  all  the  exciting  elements,  all  tlie  pomp  and 
eircumftance  of  glorious  battle,  stimnliited  by  the  rage  of  adverse 
mces,  the  emulation  aroused  liy  armies  witnessing  the  deeds  of 
individuals,  and  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  renown. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Day,  and  his  gallant  comnides, 
received  some  reward  more  substantial  than  the  eucamiuius  which 
were  in  every  one's  month,  when  the  complete  success  of  their 
iindertakin£  became  known. 

They  started,  then,  at  daylight,  and  on  reaching  Scone  the  first 

new*  they  heard  was  the  robberj*  and  murder  at  Mr.  D 's  store, 

the  first  object  they  saw  was  the  dead  body  of  the  young  immi- 
grant. This  sight  inspired  them  with  fresh  resolution,  and, 
though  their  horses  were  already  tired,  they  pushed  on  (their 
numbers  being  here  augmented  by  two  or  three  volunteers),  until 
th^  arrived  at  the  Page  Rivur,  forty  three  miles  from  their  stnrt- 
ing-place  in  the  morning  —  having  tracked  the  bushrangers  by 
their  horses'  houfmnrks.  At  Atkinson's  Inn  the  pursuers  were 
too  late  for  the  uimble-footcd  robbers;  and,  indeed,  that  it  so  hap- 
pcncd  was  a  proWdential  oceurreoce,  for,  with  the  advantage  of 
position  afforded  by  walls,  windows,  and  barricaded  doors,  the 
rang  could  have  defended  themselvcj*  against  a  much  stronger 
u>rce,  and  would  probably  have  c«usud  serious  loss  to  the  assailitnts. 
Davis,  however,  tempted  by  the  compulsory  hospitality  of  mine 
ho«t,  had  delayed  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  tavern,  thereby  allowing 
Day  to  overhaul  him  cousiderably  in  tlie  chase.  The  bushrnngcra 
had  been  beforehand  with  all  the  fresh  horses,  and  those  of  his 
own  party  were  now  pretty  well  jiided.  But  Mr,  Da^  V^  ijl 
lolcniblc  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  eAmv'M?,\^\ft?„ 
Mitd,  the  Ailcrtioou  being  now  far  advanced,  he  had  %.  gteaX  v^o 
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sentiment  that  tlie  robbers  would  camp  for  tlie  iiiglit  in  Bough- 
baj  Uollow,  ^^'1lich  was  a  common  hoIting-pUcc  for  traveUing 
drnrs,  tlicre  being  pooil  water  at  hanil. 

After  a  rest  of  only  ten  minutes,  therefore,  they  mounted  RgBiD^ 
and  spun-jd  onwards  for  the  grcnt  Lirerpool  Kange. 

It  was  jnst  SLtudown,  when,  having  never  lost  the  trark  of  the 
baah-r«ngcr»  in  a  day's  ride  of  fifty  miles,  and  baring  eros^ed  a 
crest  of  Hooded  hills,  Mr.  Day's  party  came  in  sight  of  Doti<;}iboy 
Hollow — a  dip  amon§;st  the  mountains,  having  »  wntcrholc  in  the 
midst  and  pre!ty  closely  hemmed  round  with  gum  hu«h.  Several 
dravs  nhh  their  teams  of  bullocks  and  drivers  u  .e 

walf.T  side;  and  a  hricf  reconi:nhsancf  couv'incii  i  lio 

rilliiins  he  wanted  were  there  also.  The  baudir»  were  indeed  at 
that  moment  employed  in  casting  bullets  at  a  log-firc,  and  liioir 
horses,  as  was  observed,  were  tethered  at  a  distance  loo  contidcr. 
able  to  allow  of  their  getting  to  them  readily.  Ridina:,  ps  near  as 
e^mld  l)e  done  witliout  discovery,  to  the  edge  of  the  bnsh  snr- 
votindiui;  ihc  Hollow,  the  avengers  of  the  law  now  jumped  oil"  their 
linr^JES,  and,  gun  in  hand,  without  more  ado  ruwhed  npon  the 
enemy,  Buy  throwing  hia  hat  into  the  air,  and  ^viug  a  hearty- 
cheer  iu  which  hia  followers  sturdily  joined. 

The  bush-rangers,  having  their  arms  close  nt  hand,  sprang  up 
with  one  accord,  and,  each  mnidng  to  a  tree,  levelled  their  guns 
from  liehind  them  at  their  gnllitnt  assailants.  Ami  now  a  littlo 
coolness — a  little  of  the  "  phick  "  which  Davis  had  arrogated  to 
liinwclf,  miglit  have  left  victory  ou  the  aide  of  the  evil-doers  ;  bat 
when  the  cause  is  bad,  the  heart  and  hand  are  rarely  stesidy.  The 
Jew  fired  twice  at  Day,  and  Rugg}*  nt  one  of  his  friends,  but  both 
missed  their-  aim.  Day  relnrned  Davis's  shot  with  better  effect, 
woutrding  lum  blightly  in  the  shoulder,  ami  then,  dci>iroiis  of 
taking  him  alive,  sprung  upon  him  and,  after  a  short  strtiggle, 
captured  him.  Hia  friend  did  the  same  w  ith  Hug^'v.  Four  others 
threw  down  their  arms.  The  seventh  robber  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion, but  was  8abse({uently  takcu.  Although  about  twenty  sliota 
were  hrcd,  no  one.  on  either  side,  was  killed. 

The  sang  were  hanJculfed  and  removed  to  Sydney,  where  they 
were  tried,  convicted  and  condcnined.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
Davii  h:id  cherished  the  hope  that  hia  life  would  be  spared  on 
account  of  his  Imving  prevented  the  shedding  of  blood,  whenever 
he  was  able  to  control  his  lawless  followers;  and,  even  in  the 
ease  of  the  murder  at  Atuswell  Brook,  although  the  entire  party 
were  found  guilty  as  participca  erimims,  it  was  well  known  he 
had  no  hnnd  in  it.  Every  possible  exertion  was  made  by  the 
Hebrews  of  Sydney,  who  form  an  influential  section  of  the  com- 
munity, to  save  him,  aud  himdsome  fees  were  given  to  counsel  in 
his  behnlf. 

Dnring  the  trial  great  stress  was  by  these  gentlemen  laid  upon 

certaiu  facta  set  up  in  the  separate  defence  of  thrir  client;  but, 

when  a  deep  impression  was  thought  to  have  been  made  upoa  the 

jury  by  these  etl'urts  of  legal  talent,  the  Solicitor-general  quietly 

/U-09C  Htid  said,  •'  Itecall  Mr.  Day  " 

^*Mr.  Day,  I  will  ask  you  one  queatVou  qvOi^-?*  wA^Ve  Cxam 
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hw-offlcCT,  "When  tbe  prisoner  fired  upon  you  at  the  time  of 
hi«  r«ptupe,  difl  he  point  his  gxm  at  tou?" 

"  Ve«,"  briefly  replied  Mr.  Day. 

"  Thnf  will  do— you  nisy  go  down,  Mr.  I)ny." 

Tlio  effect  of  this  short  coUoqny  fin:^  rlecfricnl ; — so  «ays  the 
rompilcr  of  this  memorandnm.  What  h  more,  it  wns  decisive, 
for  he  adds,  "I  saw  the  whole  ganp  hrtngcd  in  Febrmiry,  1841. 
Ther  were  oil  dressed  in  the  nsiin]  white  d«ek  tronseri  nod  shirt 
in  whieh  men  are  e^erated  at  Sydney — with  the  exception  of 
PnTin,  who  wore  a  hiacit   cloth  suit."* 

The  foliowino;  brief  outline  of  the  procrpdingf  and  fate  of  a  eom- 
pany  of  buyh-rimjiers,  of  wliom  n  riiftian  named  Dig^nntn  may  be 
at; led  the  chief,  and  who  for  some  mouths  plied  their  dpfperate 
trade  in  the  Port  Philip  Difrtrict,  presents  a  tnie  tnlt'  of  hluod 
which  needs  no  varuitthiu^  to  render  it  more  terrible  timii  tlio  most 
tr."  n.     If  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  it  will  prove  the  fnct 

th:-  r-tes  in  crime  must  ever  be  haunted  by  fears  of  interual 

trrnchery,  or,  if  too  harflencd  and  reckless  to  be  liarnssed  by  the 
ffor  (bey  cannot  avoid  the  cojvtdottfnrim  that  the  lifo  of  enth  is  in 
tbe  pmrer  of  the  other,  and  that  the  8lij;;hte»t  breach  of  identity  of 
inteneata  may  in  a  nnmient  convert  the  friend  and  comnide  into  & 
tmit'^r  and  an  assassin. 

'  r-ar  1837 — the  d;Ue  of  the  incidents  abont  to  be  related 

—  1  1  tfp,  then  a  province  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  now  the  gold- 
bearing  colony  of  Victoria,  was  but  sparely  settled.    Scfcral  eutcr- 

*  It  VB»  ID  ronnection  nidi  the  sospictous  dtsappraraoce.  about  thi«  %amt 

ii*t1  -i.  iT  ii  *  ilitary  settler,  whose  prcniisvs  had  been  robbed  bjr  biuU-tjjjg'-ni, 

J  alniosl  iocmJiblc  instance  vt  (lie  sagacity  ut  on  Ausimlmn 

■'A*  ih(*  con*iciion  of  tbt*  Irrc.il  itiitboriitos  that  tht»  poor  man  in 

2t:  niPt  wttli  a  viotciit  deal)) — his  well  known  resolute  chofiictft  ren- 

fti:  ;  .:  Iiu  wuiilil  hnvo  opfmsed  vigorous  re«Utnnce  to  ony  number 

h{  .  '  tlu-y  itivtitnu-il  a  strict  sciirch  In  tbe  iiciglibourliooil  fur  any 

tlr-  ■  thrrtff  lis;lit  iipou  his  f*tp.     Tlic  roark?!  of  fini^lins  were 

dl-  ■  rfonr  of  the  but  by  the  consraHleF.  anA  were  by  them  fol- 

l(Hi#<t  »Wrt  ill"  ti-:  '  'vh.  wliere  thry  werf*  bafflt-J  1»y  ttip  poiintl  bring 

twddw  liy  c«ttle.  1  .     1  will)  riilleii  liriinirhpi.    Tiicntficcr  ihm  belhoiiglit 

hMnM-lf  ot'  an  iil^uri^:ii.il  ii;iiiv<>,  who  bad  lotij*  been  domf^ticiiii>tl  nuixiig  ibc 
Ktis^b.  iuilI  occjuioimlly  rip(il<'Vi'd  by  the  mounted  pt)lii:e  ii!i  a,  *■  tratl-iT," — a 
tJ:''  for  ifsflf.    Tliin  iiinn,  desiring  ouc  of  tlie  police  to  tottdw  him 

•I   1  Miut  inlprfcrinc.  took  up  ihe  search  wliere  the  orhrrs  bad  left 

il,  .■  II  liurvi-y  of  tbf  fi-nlMrc*  of  the  ground,  prin-i-edcd  in  "  ritijt." 

or    '     -   ,  '    le  round  iht^'  dwrtling-faoutr,  just  iiiit»icle  the  cleiuint;.     He 

luuii  iiMiijt:  .\  I  >UL-  of  lonjckind,  in&iguificAnt  to  Ktiropcun  itiidligence.  however 
coot.IuAiie  U'l  hh  own,  nnd  iras  by  it  conducted  to  u  deep  nnKT-hnlc  in  the 
t!ucl:*«t  part  of  the  icrnh.  It  will  be  believed  ib.it  the  p.ilrcerpnfi  w.Jifitnl  hit 
pr€ie<Wtnp  with  some  cnriiwity,  when,  nftcr  r!o*ely  cMiniininu  thr  djirk  pool, 

thir  Wndnnnn  pirked  npa  (ember,  ond  with  it  skimnifMl  (mm  cb'-  "■":  > •''  the 

wmn  »  lifht  white  icnm  which  wan  ^curcvly  visible.      Moreover,  M  may 

probably  Uiiyc  fek  iiicliiir<l  to  ridicule  hi:«  lilofk  hrolhrr's  preiensini  .jcity, 

a%  wrll  M  to  entertain  su^picinnx  ofiiunir  ul  hi>  i>a>l  propi'lisilies.  \\  licii,  iiftcr 
in*p«*«line,  ^mellinw,  and  inning  the  s^ild  scum,  be  uiicr?il  5enientioti«ly  the 
wttnU,  '•  White  mnn*»  fni  I" 


S«0<F  is  10  add,  tbc  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  found  al  ibe.  VrtAU»a  «£  I 
Ibtpiu 
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prising  gentlemen  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  had, 
however,  transferred  their  flocks  aod  herds  to  the  fine  pastures 
which  had  beeu  discovered  in  the  district^  and  were  served  India- 
criminntely  hy  freemen  and  by  prisoners  of  tlic  crown  bearing 
passes  or  tickets  of  leave.  lu  tlie  latter  part  of  the  year  1836,  or 
the  beginning  of  1837,  nine  conricts  disappeared  from  the  southern 
district  of  Yasa.  As  a  runaway  prisoner  has  but  little  choice  of 
mode  of  life,  Dignum  and  two  others,  who  were  the  first  to  break 
their  bonds/'  took  the  bush/'  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  career 
of  bush-rangers.  These  were  soon  joined  by  a  mere  youth,  named 
Comcrford,  who  is  described  as  tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  with  a 
moat  prepossessing  expression  of  counteoaucc.  Five  more  couvictSy 
all  in  private  service,  subsequenrly  absconded  from  the  cmplovers 
to  whom  they  had  been  assigned,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  this 

Various  and  extraordinary  "yarns/*  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  recapitulate,  are  related  of  the  exploits  of  Dignum  and  his  com*J 
panions  iu  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne. 

Whether  the  eountrj*  became  at  length  too  hot  to  hold  them, 
or  what  other  motive  suggested  the  plan,  is  not  known  ;  but  certair 
it  is  that,  after  a  council  of  war,  they  agreed  in  attempting  to  make  1 
their  way  across  the  continent  of  Australia  to  some  sea-port.     IM 
appears   that   they   started   on   their   projected    march    with    no  I 
very  defiuite  idea  where  it  was  to  end,  but  that  latterly  they 
resolved  to  steer  for  South  Australia,  where  they  hoped  to  hood- 
wink justice  and  to  obtain  freedom  and  subsistence  by  represeutiug 
themselves  as  free  immigrants. 

On  reaching  a  spot  near  Mount  Alexander — a  locality  which,  tenj 
years  later,  was  discovered  to  be  actuidly  paved  with  gold,  and! 
where  consequently,  with  the  requisite  prescience  of  the  fact,  the{ 
gang  u»i;clit  have  enriched  themselves  innocuously — they  foutid  , 
their  provisions  running  short.  There  were  no  flocks  at  liand,  i 
little  or  no  game  to  supply  their  wants.  Disputes  and  rccrimina- 
tiou  engendered  distrust  and  hatred  amongst  them.  The  mind  of] 
one  of  the  nine  wretched  men  was  soon  made  up,  and,  incredible  i 
as  it  may  appear,  his  thoughts  settled  into  the  horrible  dctermiua-  i 
tion  to  murder  his  eight  companions,  and,  with  the  provisions^ 
which  were  left,  to  prosecute  his  escape  alone.  The  band,  it  ap-J 
jwars,  travelled  on  foot.  Every  evening  they  formed  a  camp  of] 
boughs,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  blankets,  slept  in  «f 
circle,  with  their  feet  towards  a  huge  fire — their  loaded  arms  ready] 
for  action.  Dignum  chose  night  for  his  sanguinary  purpose,  andi 
contrived,  ere  he  lay  down,  to  place  three  guns  and  a  couple  of  j 
axes  in  readiness  fur  a  convenient  moment — his  iutention  being  i 
split  the  skulls  of  all  his  comrades  iu  succession  as  they  lay  si 
bcring  rouud  the  bivouac  Hre,  aud  to  shoot  any  who  might  awakftl 
before  hia  murderous  circuit  was  completed. 

Atrocious  as  was  the  deed  thus  coolly  contemplated  by  Dignnm, 
it  will  hnnily  be  credited  that  iu  that  small  troop  there  was 
another  u ho  shrank  from  its  commission  no  more  than  himself, 
Uiid  lie  wna  the  last  of  the  uiae,  it  is  said,  whom  a  disciple  of  j 
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Lnvftter  would  liave  named  as  the  culprit — the  youthfulj  hand- 
Bome,  »nd  mild-looking  Coiucrford. 

Just  when  the  former's  bloody  arrangements  had  beeti  ma- 
tured, and  he  bestirred  himself  to  carry  them  into  eflect,  Comer' 
ford,  perhaps  suspicious  of  treachery,  awoke.  The  seven  remain- 
ing robbers  slept  ou,  and  slept  for  ever  J  Dignum,  after  waiting 
patiently  for  some  hours,  finding  that  the  other  still  remained 
VAtcbfiUj  resolved  on  makiuf;  Uitn  his  confidant  and  accomplice, 
and,  partly  through  intimidation,  partly  through  the  youth  having 
in  his  composition  as  much  of  the  latent  demon  as  his  elder  com- 
rade, he  was  brought  to  assist  in  the  wholesale  massacre. 

Selecting  their  posts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sleeping  circle, 
the  villauous  couple  dclibcratelv  set  to  work,  and  the  horrid  deed 
WM  quickly  accomplished,  four  of  the  seven,  stricken  with 
&tal  coolness  and  precision,  never  moved.  The  three  others, 
desperately  wounded,  staggered  to  their  feet,  but  were  soon  dis- 
patched. Comcrford  afterwards  sworo  that  Dignuro  slew  six  with 
bis  own  band,  but  confessed  that  he  shot  the  Inst,  a  poor  shoe- 
maker, when  he  sprung  up,  nfter  having  becu  struck  by  the  axe. 
His  subsequent  lite  proved  that  hii*  oath  wa8  worth  but  little. 

The  sunivors  now  made  a  large  tire  of  logs,  and,  having  thrown 
upon  it  the  bodies  of  their  butchered  comrades,  held  a  council  aa 
to  their  future  proceedings.  The  overland  march  was  given  up — 
doubtless  because  the  brothers  in  blood  could  not  trust  each  other 
on  a  long  and  lonely  journey;  and,  having  directed  their  steps 

towArds  Melbourne,  they  hired  as  free  men  with  Mr.  E ,  a 

wealthy  and  influential  squatter,  whose  service,  however,  they 
soon  dc4crted,  and  re-engaged  with  another  settler  at  some  dis- 
tance, named  A • 

Mr.  E ,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  this  breach  of  apree- 

ment,  took  out  a  wnrmut  against  the  abscouders,  and,  tracking 

them  to  Mr.  A U  station,  arrested  them  and  placed  them  in 

luBdcafis. 

While  these  gentlemen,  with  two  others,  were  at  dinner  the 
mne  afternoon  —  the  prisoners  remaining  in  another  room, 
Dignnm  espied  the  key  of  the  haudcutl'a,  which  by  some  oversight 
had  been  left  within  his  reach,  and  immediately  released  his  com- 
panion and  himself.  Taking  possession  of  a  couple  of  double 
guns  which  they  found  in  the  hut,  they  slipped  out  quietly,  and 
ODce  more  made  ofi'  for  the  bush. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  convivial  gentlemen  when 
they  discovered  that  the  birds  had  flown ;  and,  the  truth  flashing 
Upon  them  that  it  was  birds  uf  prey  they  had  to  deal  with,  and 
thai  any  one  of  their  homesteads  might,  in  the  abience  of  the 
muster,  be  pillaged  by  their  late  captives,  now  well  armed,  they 
all  mobutcd  and  galloped  in  the  direction  where  their  interests 
called  them. 

Taking  bis  course  through  the  woods,  one  of  them,  Mr.  H , 

vfao  seems  to  have  relished  the  idea  of  a  brusli  with  the  bandits, 
ttme  plump  upon  them  in  a  deep  gully,  and  riding  strai^Kt 
towards  them,  tired  at  Dignum,  whom  he  however  mu«^d,  v.'Ol^ 
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imding  himself  uDsnppoPted,  for  his  friends  were  no  longer  within 
hail,  he  had  to  retire  fi^)m  the  unequal  combat,  and  the  Tilltunt 
once  more  escaped. 

Pignum  and  Comerford  now  committed  a  series  of  desperata 
robberies,  but,  beginning  to  fear  the  consequences,  they  rcadopted 
their  old  pinn  of  the  journey  to  Adelaide,  where  their  persona 
would  be  uukuown.  The  existence  of  this  precious  couple  must, 
at  tliiit  juncture,  have  been  wretched  beyond  conception,  for, 
znutiuillv  dreading  treAchery,  they  watched  each  other's  move- 
ments with  lynx-eyed  vigilance.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs  that 
could  not  last  long,  and  accordiugly  Dignum  brought  it  to  aa 
issue  one  day,  as  they  were  riding  in  Indian  file,  by  firing  at 
Comerford,  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  lead  the  way.  Ho 
missed  his  man,  however ;  and  Comerford,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
convinced  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  become  the  victim  of  his 
ruthless  comrade,  fled  for  his  life,  and,  proceeding  straight  to 
Melbourne,  surrendered  hitnself,  confessed  the  murder  of  tbe 
seven  bushrangers^  and  gave  such  information  as  led  to  the  cap> 
ture  of  Di^nnm. 

So  horrible  and  improbable  were  the  details  of  Comerford'a 
deposition,  that  they  were  credited  by  no  one.  However  he  was 
taken  as  king's  evidence  in  the  case,  and,  there  being  in  those 
days  at  Melbourne  no  Supreme  Court,  the  two  prisoners  were 
removL-d  to  Sydney — a  distance  of  600  miles.  Here  Comerford 
repeated  his  statement,  and  met  with  similar  unbelief.  The 
Government,  however,  resolved  to  test  its  tnith  by  allowing  him 
an  oin>ortunitv  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
comniiltcd.  With  this  view  he  was  sent  bnck  to  Melbourne  ia 
charge  of  a  party,  consisting  of  an  infantry  sergeant,  named 
Tomkins,  two  soldiers,  and  two  policemen.  The  strictest  injuuc- 
tioua  were  given  to  the  escort  to  keep  a  keen  watch  over  their 
prisoner,  as  he  was  both  cunning  and  dangerous ;  but  so  gentle 
and  simple  was  his  demeanour,  aud  so  powerful  the  influence  of  a 
winning  exterior,  that  the  warning  proved  vain,  aud  the  neglect  of 
it  fatal  to  the  good-natured  non-commissioned  officer. 

Uuilcr  the  guidance  of  Comerford,  securely  handcuffed,  the 
parly  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alexander,  where 
AC  pointed  out  to  them  the  scene  of  the  multiplied  murder,  aud 
where  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fearful  facts  still  existed,  in  tbe 
remains  of  human  bones,  skulls,  and  raiment  spared  by  the  fire. 

Aft<T  taking  notes  of  what  they  had  seen,  the  sergeant  cora- 
mcntx-d  the  retreat  towuriU  Melbourne,  and  so  completely  had 
the  artful  villain  won  the  confidence  of  his  guard,  that,  ou'com- 

C'ning  of  the  heat  and  fatigue  he  suffered  from  marching  in 
dcuffs,  they  were  removed  and  he  appeared  quite  willing   to 
resume  them  at  night. 

On  the  second  day,  after  halting  for  the  night,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  soldiers  had  inadvertently  left  their  supply  of  tea  and 
sugar  nt  the  last  encamping  place,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
privates  should  go  back  tu  recover  their  lust  rations,  the  sergeant 
iUid  tbe  policemen,  rcmaiuing  in  charge  of  the  prisoner. 
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Hour  after  hour  passing  beyond  the  time  calculated  for  their 
.  return,  one  of  the  poliee  remarked  that  the  stupid  fellows  kucv 
aolliing  of  buah-work,  that  they  had  probably  lost  their  way,  and 
%ould  uever  find  the  cam  ping- pi  nee,  and  he  dually  volunteered  to 
fo  in  search  of  the  absentees.  To  this  the  easy-minded  sergeant 
COuscQted,  aud,  the  Qumbcrs  gradually  decreasing,  tho  culprit  had 
BOW  but  two  men  in  charge  of  him. 

The  opportunity  which,  under  the  guise  of  an  inuocent  simpli- 
atj,  he  had  beeu  keenly  watching  for^  uow  drew  near.  The  ser- 
^aut,  the  constable,  and  Cumerford  seated  tbcmselvca  by  the  fire 
to  eat  their  dinner,  during  which  the  latter  was  allowed  to  have 
Ht  maoodcs  remuved.  Shortly  afterwards  the  policeman  strolled 
away  to  a  neighbouring  eminence  to  look  nut  fur  the  missing 
men,  and  the  sergeant,  with  a  degree  of  folly  and  carelessnesa 
vbich  merited  the  loss  of  his  cltevron,  though  not  that  of  bis  life, 
arose,  and,  resting  ,his  carbine  against  a  tree,  was  in  the  act  of 
moving  a  few  paces  off  'o  get  some  water,  wlicn  Comerford  jiprung 
to  hi^  feet,  seized  the  tireluck,  cocked  it,  and  presenting  it  at 
Tomkins's  bead,  cxchumcd  with  a  triumphant  shout,  "  Now,  by 
G— d,  1  'm  a  free  man  once  more.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  ser- 
geauc,  but  itaad  off  or  I  '11  blow  out  your  brains,  for  uo  man  shall 
■top  meP 

"  Oh,  come,  my  good  fellow  I "  expostulated  the  sergeant,  "  you 
are  too  much  of  a  man  to  ruiu  me.  I  hnve  behaved  well  to  you, 
and  Tou  know  it's  as  much  as  my  stripes  are  worth  if  you  get 
away> 

"  Never  mind,"  reiterated  the  other,  "you  keep  off  and  let  ma 
go,  orby  G— d,  I'UdoitI" 

Upon  this  the  sergeant,  a  powerful  man,  made  a  rush  at  Comer- 
ford,  who  instantly  Gred  and  sbot  him  through  the  body. 

The  report  of  the  musket  brought  back  tlie  policeman  just  Ul 
time  to  see  poor  Tomkins  die,  and  to  receive  his  statement ;  but 
Cvnirrfurd  had  disappeared,  nor  did  the  party  succeed  in  retaking 
him,  although  he  did  not  remove  far  from  the  scene  of  his  escape. 
On  the  contrary,  left  to  his  rcHOurces  and  with  plenty  of  ammu- 
nitioD,  ho  bcaime  the  terror  of  tiie  neigbbuurhood.  During  two 
or  three  weeks  it  was  supposed  tliat  he  must  die  of  famine  iu  the 
bush,  but  the  fact  was  he  was  supplied  with  food  by  the  "  loose 
fannds"  at  the  out- stations,  many  of  whom  were  little  better  than 
hiui»clf,  while  others  were  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  resist  his 
denthiids.  lie  became  daily  more  violent  and  ferocious  in  his 
cunduct,  so  that  the  convict  Inbourers  both  feared  aud  hated  him, 
and  the  guvernmcut  having  iidvertiticd  a  reward  of  50/.  aud  a  free 
prirdou  for  his  apprehension,  he,  on  his  part,  could  uo  longer  trust 
liimself  among  tbosc  who  had  contributed  to  his  support  when 
there  was  no  blood-money  to  be  got  by  betraying  him. 

One  morning  about  daylight,  in  urgent  want  of  a  meal,  he 

appruflched  a  shcep-stittion  belonging  to  Mr.   U ,  the  very 

eentjcmau  who  had  not  long  before  taken  a  shot  at  his  friend 
I)igtiijiu.  and  who  was  sitting  in  the  hut  waiting  for  his  UTcak^\.. 
Comerford  walked  quietly  into  the  kitchen,  about  l^euV^  ^^^'^'^ 
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distant,  and  finding  a  convict  scrrant  called  Hampy  Tom  prepar- 
ing some  cbopa  for  cooking,  he  shut  the  door  and  compelled 
a  boy,  who  vas  present  and  did  not  knovr  him  by  sight,  to  fry 
them  fur  him  and  to  stand  by  and  wait  on  him  white  he  ate  them. 

Hnmpy  Tom,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  appears  to  hare 
had  delicate  nerves,  was  so  sm^rised  and  alarmed  at  Comerford's 
cool  audacity  that  he  actually  fainted,  when  Comcrford,  walking 
in  thus  suddeuly,  "  bailed  htm  up"  aud  bespoke  the  chops.  Having 
finished  his  repaat  he  took  leave,  telliug  the  lad  to  inforrn  Mr. 

H ,  with  his  compliments,  thnt  he  had  breakfasted  capitally 

ftt  his  expense.  This  geutlcmau.  snatching  up  a  gun,  proceeded 
instantly  in  chase  of  the  impudcut  bravo,  but  Comcrford  had 
disappeared. 

However,  he  tried  this  trick  of  foraging  for  his  food  once  too 
often.  One  day  be  suddenly  dropped  in  at  a  cattle  station,  and, 
musket  in  hand,  demanded  some  refreshntent.  There  were  five 
men  in  the  hut,  who  spoke  him  fair,  and  invited  him  to  come  in; 
but  he  said  tauntingly,  *'  Oh  no,  thank  you ;  I  *U  trust  none  of 
yoa.  I  know  you  would  take  me  if  you  could  I"  Then  placing 
his  back  against  a  tree,  he  ordered  one  of  them  to  wait  on  him. 

A  fellow,  called  Kangaroo  Jack,  a  con\ict  stockman,  brought 
him  out  some  bread  and  meat  and  a  pot  of  tea,  which  he  discussed 
with  his  gun  between  his  knees;  on  the  one  hand  five  prisonum 
with  a  free  pardon  and  50/.  awaiting  them ;  on  the  other,  one 
resolute  man  with  a  round  of  ball-cartridge  as  his  safeguard. 
Now  was  the  time  for  a  capture ;  but  amongst  the  five,  there  was 
only  one  with  "  pluck  "  enough  to  attempt  it ! 

Comcrford,  having  finished  his  breakfast,  called  for  a  pipe  and 
a  light.  Jack  gave  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and,  on  going  into  the 
hat  for  a  Ughted  stick,  he  '*  tipped  the  wink  "  to  the  others,  aud 
whispered,  "  Now,  you  look  out,  aud  I  Ml  take  him." 

Handing  the  light  to  Comcrford,  he  turned  away  with  apparent 
carelessness,  but  calculating  the  moment  when  Comcrford's  eye 
would    be   engaged   in  lighting   his   pipe,  he  suddenly  wheeled 
round  and   gai'e   him  a   tremendous    back-handed  blow,  which 
threw  him  off  his  balance,  aud,  before  he  could  recover  it,  he 
sprung  upon  and  grappled  him  tightly.     The  four  lukewarm  coai*d 
rades  of  the  gallant  *'  Kangaroo,     seeing  how  matters  stood,  noiM 
•truck  ID,  and,  after  a  furious  fight,  Comerford  was  secured,  bound] 
hand  and  foot,  nud  conveyed  on  a  bullock-dray  to  Mclbourue. 

Thence  removed  to  Sydney,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  thftj 
murder  of  the  sergeant;  and,  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  his  fnte,/ 
the  compiler  of  this  meraoraudum  winds  it  up  by  the  pithy  5ca<J 
tence,  '*  I  saw  him  hnnged !" 

Unluckily,  fur  the  interests  of  justice,  it  was  impossible  both  ' 
hang  Comcrford  and  to  employ  him  as  King's  evidence;  con-< 
acquently  his   former  friend,  preceptor,  and  would-l>e   assassin, 
Mr.  Dignum,  escaped  with  the  mitigated  punishment  of  Norfolk 
Island  for  life. 

Kauifaroo  Jack  received  his  well-merited  reward,  an  "  absolute 
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VBamctsTER  Abbbt. — The  Cut. — Mk.Couuk.'*.— Hyde  Takk  — Houbes 
or  Paklluceht. — Loud  Caiilisle. — Mart  Howixr  —  Fbokouatioh  oy 
PAtixufHST. — Tbk  Quke:!. — Majitr*  TcPFEit. — Miss  MiTroao. 

June  23. 
Wb  ratoroed  to  Nottingham  in  the  ereninf?.     Mr.  Stiirgc  here 
]cft  tno  with  some  kind  friendii,  with  whom  I  spent  tlie  night,  and 
who  in  the  morning  accompanied  me  to  Newtsluad. 

I  never  can  forget  that  morning.     The  air  was  soft,  and  warm, 

tboiigb  a  freiih,  invigorating  breeze  was  blowing,  and  clnuds  were 

jdrifiiMg  occasionally  across  Ihc  sun.     \Vc  were  in  an  open  car- 

lltagr,  and,  for  once,  our  simple  faith  was  rewarded,  and  wc  had 

[90  rain  to  dampen  our  enthusiasm.    Our  road  led  through  a  coun- 

toy  which   my  friends  pronounced  bleak  and  dreary,  but  to  my 

res  it  was  bcaulifu]  for  its  neatness  and  greenness,  its  peculiarly 

Jiglisb  character,  and  for  its  wild,  legendary  assoeialions — for  it 

waa  the  ground  once  haunted  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  "  raerrifi 

men" — the  old  forest  of  Sherwood.     In  front  of  the  gate,  at  the 

entrance  of  Newstead  Park,  stands  a  grand  old   guardian  oak. 

Parsing  this,  you  enter  a  long,  noble  avenue  of  firs  ;  then  you 

come  upon  an  open  piece   of  ground,  covered  with  wild   fern — 

then  upon  some  fine  trees — then  the  lake—then  the  abbey !     This 

Wait  to  me  both  more  imposing  and  beautiful  than  I  expected  to 

I  find  it.     Tlje  larger  part  of  the  building  has  been  wonderfully  and 

completely  restored  by  the  present  owner,  Colonel  AVildman  ;  and 

jibe  remaining  ruins  are  of  so  light  and  graceful  a  character,  and 

I  so  richly  clad  with  ivy,  that  they  give  a  decorative,  rather  than  a 

I  desolate,  look  to  the  whole. 

An  intelligent  housekeeper  showed  us  through  the  abbey.     First 
wo  entered  the  drawing-room — a  fine  apartmc-ut,  hung  with  elegant 
[pictures — among  which   I   only  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  my  heart, 
[Fhillips's  fine  portrait  of  Byron,  tlie  real  master  of  Newstead  for 
|«Ter.     In  this  room  the  honsekecper  took  from  a  costly  cabinet 
the  faraons  and  fearful  skull  wiuc-cup.     [  will  not  pause  to  de- 
scribe all  the  beautiful  show  ajtartments  of  the  abbey  ;   those  which 
LJntcrested  me  most  were  the  breakfast-room,  once  used  by  Byron 
las  a  diuing-room,  and  his  own  chamber,  which  is  kept  precisely  as 
1^  left  it.     This  last  is  small  and  simply  furnished,  hung  with 
some  views  of  Cambridge,  and  an  engraved  likeness  of  Fox.  From 
the  window  is  one  of  the  loveliest  views  imaginable,  and  one 
Tecognices  at  once  the  ta«te  of  the  poet  in  the  choice  ol  \u&  cWt&- 
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ber.  No  guest  ever  occupies  this  room,  except  a  youuger  brother 
of  Colonel  Wildman,  who  was  Lord  Bjron's  fag  at  Harrow,  and 
holds  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  honour  of  sleeping  in  the  muse- 
haunted  chamber  of  his  illustrious  tyrant. 

Strangely  sorrowfiil,  almost  agonizingly  regretfal,  were  the 
thoughts  which  swept  over  my  mind,  ware  after  ware,  and  shook 
my  heart  like  a  tempest,  as  I  »tood  in  the  place  where  the  young 
poet  passed  many  of  his  hours  of  silent  thought,  it  may  be  of  lonely 
wretchedness.  Here  he  must  often  hare  contemplated  his  ruined 
fortunes  and  the  desolated  home  of  his  fathers.  Here  surely  his 
nsssionate  heart  often  tmmed  with  a  fond,  vain  yearning  towards 
the  "  hills  of  Annesley  " — toward  her 

"  Who  vaa  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts." 

I  never  before  so  dee)>ly  felt  how  passing  moamfu]  was  the  story 
of  Byron's  first  and  only  lore.    That  Mary  Chaworth  returned  the 

ession  of  her  young  poet  lover,  I  hare  not  a  doubt ;  but,  like  the 
ontagues  and  Capulets,  the  booses  of  Chaworth  and  Byron  were 
at  feud.  Mary  had  not  the  strength  and  troth  of  Juliet,  and  so 
tfaey  were  parted — a  separation  by  far  more  ptteoos  for  her,  and 
nore  fatal  to  him,  than  death  amid  the  fuQ  sommer  brightness  of 
happy  love.  7%i>,  not  Shaksp<'are's,  was  the  tme  soal  tragedy. 
Might  she  not  have  taken  the  helm  of  his  passion-tossed  spirit, 
and  guided  it  into  deeper  and  calmer  waters?  Bfightshe  not  hare 
ledeemed  even  his  wayward  and  erring  nature  by  tiie  divinity  of  a 
pore  love  and  a  stedfast  faith  ?  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Mary 
bestowed  her  hand  upon  a  man  of  whom  little  better  can  be  said 
tfian  that  he  ranked  *'  among  the  most  eminent  sportsmen  of  the 
day" — hved,  it  is  said,  to  weep  wild  tears  over  the  words  which 
have  linked  her  name  in  sorrowful  immortality  with  her  Iover*s, 
and  died  in  broken -heartedness,  at  last — while  he,  grown  reckless, 
restless,  and  de6ant,  the  veiy  core  of  his  heart  turned  to  hitler 
ashes,  forgetting  his  God,  and  distrusting  and  despising  his 
brother,  swept  on  his  glorious,  shameful,  sorrowful,  and  stormy 
career,  till  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  long  night  closed  in. 

The  village  of  Hucknall  is  the  most  wretched  little  hamlet  I 
have  yet  seen  in  England  ;  and  the  small,  mean,  dilapidated  old 
ciiurch  above  the  vault  of  the  Byron  family  has  not  one  venerable 
or  picturesque  feature. 

The  tablet  raised  to  the  memory  of  Byron,  by  his  sister  Augnsta, 
is  plain,  and  so  in  excellent  taste.  As  I  stood  on  that  rode  slab, 
in  that  dismal  and  mouldy  old  church,  I  was  struck  most  painfully 
«itli  the  miserable  unfitness  of  all  the  surroundings  of  his  tomb, 
who  loved  all  beauty  with  a  poet's  intense  pas^on.  I  could  not 
believe  that  that  grand  head,  with  its  clustering;  dark  curls,  those 
eyes  of  strange  brightness,  and  lips  of  proud  beauty,  those  fur, 
patrician  hands,  and  that  6ery  and  princely  heart,  were  dust  and 
darkness  at  my  feet.  Better  it  would  have  been  to  have  laid  him, 
where  be  willed  to  lie,  by  his  faithful  *'  Boatswain,"  in  the  vault  at 
JVeH-«(ead. 
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I  hare  not  spoken  as  fully  of  llic  abbey  and  grounds  of  New- 
■(ead  as  I  should  liare  done  bad  I  not  believed  every  one  familiar 
with  Washington  Irvine's  charnainparcount  and  the  notes  of  many 
other  tourists.  I  must  allow  myself  to  saVj  however,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey  seems  to  me  a  miracle  of  good  taste  aud 
artistic  adaptation  ;  that  the  building  now  is  a  rare  combination  of 
antiqae  picturcsqucncs«>,  with  modern  elegance,  of  cheerful  home 
oocofort,  with  an  almost  monastic  quiet  and  seclusion.  Colonel 
Wildnian  was  a  schoolmate  and  friend  of  Byron,  and  lovingly, 
almost  rcligiounly,  preserve*  every  relic  and  remembrancer  of  llic 
pod. 

At  Nottingham,  I  reluctantly  took  leare  of  my  kind  new  friendsy 
(whom  God  love  !)  and  came  home  to  Edgbaston. 

London,  June  25. 

I  left  Binningham  yesterday,  amid  the  brightness  and  fre^hneM 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  moniiuKS  I  ever  beliehl,  fur  an  excursion  to 
Kentltrnrti),  irilh  a  party  of  pleasant  friends,  consisting  of  two 
ch.'irmin^  QuakcrcRges,  with  a  world  of  unwritten  poetry  in  their 
det;p,  quiet  natures,  and  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  flitted  alxjut 
among  the  ruins,  like  a  binl  or  a  butterfly,  enjoying  Ibeir  beauty, 
and  unconscious  of  their  dc.«olalion. 

The  old  castle  of  Kenilworth  far  surpassed  my  imaginings  in  the 
gnndenr  of  its  yet  unlevelled  walls  and  towers,  the  luvi'lincss  of 
iU  BurroundiDgs,  and  the  strong  spell  of  il'^  associations  Ii  was 
enongb  to  make  one  in  love  with  ruin,  and  more  than  forgiving 
towards  the  spoiler.  The  oir  seemed  now  throbbing  with  the 
proud  glory  of  Elizabeth,  now  heavy  with  the  sighs  of  poor  Amy 
ilobsan.  As  1  lingered  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  gate- 
way through  which  pa<>sed  that  mL-morable  procesHon,  the  gorgcoua 
Queen  Bess,  escorlt-d  by  hrr  hand  ouie  favourite,  the  magnificent 
Earl  Leicester,  and  followed  bv  ht-r  brilliant  court  and  the  bravest 
and  pfijudesi  nien  of  her  realm,  I  couUl  defy  death  and  ilecay,  long 
nati'ig  years,  desolating  wars,  and  ivy-mantled  ruins,  to  shut  from 
mjr  sight  the  life  and  splendour  of  that  princely  pageant.  So  wilh 
"that  inward  eye"  could  I  gaze  pityingly  on  sweet  Amy,  as  sho 
sat  alone  in  Merryn's  tower,  feeling  her  heart  bleeding  and  faint- 
iogwithin  her  with  wounded  pride  and  the  agonized  foreboding  of 
bcr  food  and  fatal  love.  Ob  !  time  and  death,  and  ruin,  are 
remorseless  levellers.  The  ivy  whispers  as  mournfully  of  the 
crownfd  sovereign  in  the  gateway  as  of  the  deserted  wife  in  the 
lover,  fur  both  liad  weak  woman  hearts,  and  both  wf  re  deceived. 

Afterrcturning  from  Kenilworth,  we  spent  some  hours  with  kind 
fnends  at  Coventry,  wliere  we  vibited  St.  Andrew's  Church,  SL 
Mvy's  Mall,  and  an  old  hospital,  of  which  I  Ibrget  the  name — all 
6ue  anii<tue  aud  picturesque  slniclures,  charmingly  blackened  by 
tinxe^  and  in  a  delightful  slate  of  dilapidation. 

i  am  now  about  to  take  my  plunge  into  the  aurging  tide  of 
liOndoD  life.  1  can  scarcely  he  expected  to  give  a  very  clear 
Inoscript  of  my  impresiiions  till  the  first  shock  and  bewlldcrmeat 
are  past.     Thus  far,  wjr  bead  seems  dizzied  and  my  \\e&T\.  dnxuVcfO. 
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with  the  very  atmosphere  of  Lontlon,  surcharged,  as  it  eecmsy 
with  the  gr&ndeHt,  rcarfiillcsl,  pruudest,  and  Tnoum fit  1  lest  meuiorie^ 
of  our  common  race  ;  for  I  tell  my  English  friends  that  the  great 
far  past  is  ours  as  well  as  theirs. 

June  SO. 

On  Friday  raomiug  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  the 
poet  Harry  Cornwall. — bom  Proclcr,— at  the  rooms  of  my  friend 

Mr.  F .     1  tbund  this  priuce  of  song-wrilcrs  a  most  agreeably 

person,  a  little  shy  and  reserved  at  first,  but  truly  genial  and  kindly 
at  heart,  and  with  a  vein  of  quaint  humour  running  through  his 
quiet,  low-toned  talk.  It  gave  me  quite  a  new  sensation  to  bear 
personal  recollections  of  such  uien  as  Byron,  Moore,  Wordsworth^ 
Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamb.  Of  the  UUcr,  Mr.  Pwclet 
related  some  new  anecdotes,  giving  his  peculiar  delicious  drolleries 
in  a  manner  surely  not  unworthy  of  Elia  himself.  Since  I  have 
been  in  England,  1  have  read  some  of  the  prose  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
Like  the  prose  of  most  poets,  it  is  singularly  picturesque  and' 
imaginative.  The  arliclos  I  have  read,  though  not  poetry,  prear' 
so  close  on  to  poetry  that  they  have  much  of  its  rarest  essence. 
Like  the  leaves  thai  grow  ne!&t  full-blossomed  flowers  and  hiseious 
fruit — they  have  about  them  tlio  tnie  divine  fragrance  and  flavour. 

After  breakfast  1  walked  out  wiih  Mr.  F ,  and.  almost  e 

I  was  aware,  was  standing  in  front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
emotions  like  those  which  shook  my  heart,  for  thoughts  which 
poured  over  iny  spirit,  there  are  no  word)i  in  any  human  language. 
It  was  not  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  minster  which  fell  upon  me 
with  niost  power,  but  the  slmdows  of  dead  ages  that  haunted  it. 

Xliti  architecture  without  is  so  vast  and  noble,  yet  so  graceful 
and  aerial,  it  seems  like  grand,  religious  aspirations  and  5no 
poetic  dreams  petrified  and  fixed  there  for  all  time.  Within,  so 
exquisite  and  elaborate  is  the  sculpture  and  earring  chat  ihcy 
hardly  seem  nf  luniian  workmanship  ;  and  you  are  half  tempted  CO 
believe  that,  by  some  olden  miracle,  the  senseless  stone  silently 
put  forth  those  cherub  faces,  and  that  the  dark  wood  budded  and 
blossomed  and  wreathed  itself  into  all  those  countle&s  combina- 
tions and  convolutinus  of  beauty  and  grace. 

The  ])3inted  glass  of  the  noble  windows  pours  all  the  glory  of 
life  into  the  solemn  interior  of  this  palace  of  tombs.  One  great 
circular  window  seemed  to  roe  like  a  whirlpool  uf  gorgeous  blooms, 
ox  a  coiled  rainbow. 

We  entered  nt  the  south  Imnscpt, — "  Poet's  Comer," — and 
found  ourselves  standing  before  the  simple  monuments  of  Jonson, 
("  rare  Ben,")  Butler,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Gray.  From  tbese 
we  Miontly  and  reverently  passed  to  those  of  Drydcn,  Chancer^ 
Shak&pearc,  Thomson,  (Jay,  Goldsmith,  Mandel,  Addison,  Gar- 
rick,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  O,  how  the  immortal  genius  of 
poet,  and  wit,  and  orator,  and  rare  player  seemed  to  hover  exul- 
tant on  that  solemn  air !  How  the  dead  lords  of  iniud  seemed  to 
rule  us  from  ihcir  graves,  to  sway  the  wild  pulses  of  our  living 
hearts,  and  to  bow  our  heads,  borne  high  in  the  pride  of  life,  lo' 
and  Bad  before  the  niouUlcring  formless  dust  of  theirs ! 
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In  the  south  aisle  of  Henry  the  Sevenths  cfaapel  we  vere 
.  ^own  the  stately  inoDument  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotfl.  This  is  a 
[fiue  recumbent  statue,  in  which  the  face  is  very  beautiful,  though 
I  worn  and  wearj-looking.  In  the  norlh  aisle  is  the  tomb  of 
l£Uzabetb,  and  Mary  of  the  sanguinary  sobriquet.  The  maiden 
I  queen  is  here  sculptured  in  ber  royal  robes  and  preposterous 

[TUfT. 

The  old  royal  tombs  have  much  barbaric  grandeur  about  them, 
I  ire  a  stately  acceptation  of  mortality,  but  there  are  few  of  them 
[at  all  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  artistic  beauty.     The  figure 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  however,  I  remember  as  very  beautiful. 

Of  the  modem  sculpture,  1  was  most  impressed  with  the  statues 

I  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  by  Westmacott;  of  Sir  John  Mai- 

colra   and    George   Canning,  by   Chantrj' ;  of  Mrs.  Warren,  by 

I  Wi'stmacoii;  and  by  the  splendid  monuments  to  Chatham  and 

Mansfield,  by  Bacon  and  I'laxman. 

One  is  struck  throughout  the  abbey  by  the  prominent  places 
I  awarded  to,  and  the  munumentnl  honours  heaped  upon,  military 
and  niiral  heroes.     The  great  writers  are  crowded  into  a  narrow 
corner;  while  the  great  iighlers  have  everywhere  plenty  of  sea- 
room  and  field-room  to  set  up  their  immortal  battle-show,  and 
jplunt  their  ^uns  and  uufurl  their  flags  over  yards  and  yards  of 
{•culptored  wall. 

llie  sitting  statnc  of  Wilberforce,  in  position  and  expression,  is 

[Itidicrously  characteristic  and  unclas!>ical.     It  gites  you  an  odd 

jieeUng  lo  turn  from  the   cross-legged   carelessness   of  its   atii- 

;  tude  to  the  cross-legged  slateliness  of  some  knight  Templar.     It 

affects  one  strangely  to  ^o  from  the  white  array  of  these  modem 

worksuf  art  into  ihe  shadowy  chapel  of  Edward  Uie  Confessor — to 

look   upward  to  llio  mediaeval  darkness  of  the  far,  vast  roof,  and 

around  upon  the  quaint  and  blackened  tombs  of  ancient  kings. 

1  think  I  was  most  painfully  impressed  in  the  chapel  where  the 

lights  of  the    Bath  were    installed.     Above   the    seals   uf  the 

Ikni(chts  hang  their  swords  and  shields,  and   droop  their   faded 

I  banners.     As  1  stood  and  dreamed,  1  heard  the  peal  of  trumpets, 

tthe  ciT  of  heralds,  the  stately  tramp  of  mail-clad  men — I  saw 

llboae  nigh-set  banners  sway  and  flutter,  as  each  stalwart  knight 

'clan^d  down  into  his  seat.     The  place  seemed    haunted  with 

Bailed,  risored,  and  dark-plumed  ghosts,     llie  coronation  chairs 

are  ugly,  uncomfortable  articles  of  royal  furniture  ;  and  the  famous 

I  Stone  on  which  all  tlie  old  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  is  but 

a  rough  plebeian  piece  of  reddish-gray  sandstone. 

On  leaving  the  abbey,  we  visited  grand  old  Westminster  Hall, 
— the  scene  of  innumerable  kinj^ly  banquets,— whose  gorgeous 
Gothic  roof  has  echoed  lojal  shouts,  and  ruug  with  royal  reveln', 
through  reigu  after  reign,  and  century  alter  century. 

After  a  lengthened  outside  survey  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  "  latter-day  glory  "  of  Gothic  architecture,  we  drove  into 
the  city,  passing  through  the  old  gateway, Tem])lc  Bar,  and  by  the 
Mnets  where  Millou  taught  school,  and  Johnson  toiled  ;  ChT\«Clk 
Uospital,  where  Charles  Lamb  was  a  "  Blue-Coat  boy  f  &wd.  tXo^ra. 
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Paternoster  Row,  the  narrow,  dark  birth-place  of  connUeu  im 
mortal  books.  I  was  amused  l^  the  aristocratic  disdain  of  signs 
eridenced  by  tbe  distisguished  masters  of  the  trade.  Byron's 
publisher  has  nmply  "  Mr.  Murray"  in  small  letters  on  his  door. 
We  then  drove  round  St.  Panl's,  a  sombre  mountcdnous  building, 
which,  to  my  eye,  has  more  the  look  of  a  vut  heathen  temple 
than  an  edifice  for  Christian  worship ;  and  passed  that  awfullest 
of  prisons,  Newgate,  the  sight  of  which  flung  a  sadden  darkness 
on  the  day. 

In  the  evening  I  took  tea  quietly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden, 
to  whom  I  had  brought  letters.  Richard  Cobden  1  found  to  be,  per- 
sonally, all  that  his  noble  political  course  and  high-toned  elo- 
quence had  led  me  to  expect.  He  is  most  kindly  and  affable  in 
manner,  converses  earnestly  and  thoughtfully,  though  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  humour  and  nice  touches  of  satire.  He  seems 
full  of  life  and  energy,  and  will,  I  trust,  yet  answer  all  the  great 
hopes  the  people  have  reposed  in  him. 

Last  night  1  had  a  charming  ride  ^  chevaly  in  Hyde  Park. 
Much  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  West  End  was  out,  either  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback ;  and  a  more  magnificent  display  of 
high  blood  and  breeding,  both  human  and  equestrian,  surely  the 
wide  world  cannot  furnish.  We  rode  for  about  an  hour  up  and 
down  "  Rotten  Row,''  an  avenue  especially  devoted  to  the  riders, 
admiring  the  beauty  and  grace  of  England's  £ur  dsughtere  and 
the  glory  of  its  horseflesh.  The  riding  of  the  English  ladies  is 
marked  with  great  elegance,  but  extrtmely  quiet,  utterly  free 
from  display,  and  in  many  cases,  I  thought,  wanting  in  spirit 
They  seemed  to  ride  as  in  some  grand  state  procession,  to  make 
up  a  noble  show,  rather  than  for  the  joy  and  exultation  of  thai 
most  glorious  exercise. 

1  felt  curiously  when  I  found  myself  galloping  by  that  Crystal 
Palace  which  had  so  often  shone  on  my  dreams,  stMed  and 
gorgeous  with  the  treasures  of  all  lands,  and  crowded  with  many* 
nationed  life.  It  is  beautiful  still  in  its  bright  desolation,  and  in 
the  strange  silence  succeeding  the  sea-like  murmur  of  innumer- 
able voices,  the  continuous  sound  of  passing  feet,  and  the  rich 
rustle  of  brocades. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Cobden  did  me  the  kindness  to  show  me  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  first  introduced  me  into  the  gallexy 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  behind  that  Turkish  barbarism,  the 
lattice-work  screen,  where  I  beheld,  "  as  through  a  glass  daiUy,** 
a  few  scattered  M.P.*s,  some  sitting  bolt  upright,  some  lounging 
on  long,  green  benches^  leisurely  legislating,  with  their  hats  on. 
The  speaVing  was  brief,  conversatioual^  and  commonplace.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  toe  afiair  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from  Austria.  The  chancellof 
of  the  exchequer  lias  a  look  decidedly  and  darkly  Hebraic. 
M'hen  I  say  this,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  my  eye  the  modem 
Abraham,  who  lends  money  to  fast  young  men  with  bandsoos 
expectations,  or  the  modem  Moses,  who  presides  at  the  pawn- 
broker's counter,  rather  than  the  faithful  patriaicb  of  old,  or  Ibi 
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P!«e  l«wg;iver,  leader,  and  feeder  of  Israel.     The  face  wears  to  me 

Jfto  high  character,  but  is  cold,  politic,  and  Kuhtile  in  expression. 

Pl  cnnlii  only  Bee  the  sentimental  exquisite  who  penned  Henrietta 

Temple  in  ihc  dainty  waUtcoat  and  spiral  black  curls  of  the  clian- 

ccUor.     In   the  House  of  Lords  some  cause  was  being  tried — 

la  black-gonTied,  big-wi^gi-d  advocate  was  speaking  before  ablack- 

I  gowned  uid  biggcrr-vigged  judge.  I  kneir  Lora  Brougham  at 
|vDce,  fmtD  the  admirable  though  not  over  complimentary  ^ketches 
[•f  **  Punch.**     He  looks  somewhat  broken,  but  hardly  so  old  as 

II  exi>ecled  to  see  him. 
The  new  parliamentary  palace  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  in 

'tfio  extreme.  We  have  nothing  ercn  faintly  comparable  to  it  in 
oar  country  ;  and  long  may  it  be  ere  we  have  fur  such  a  purpose. 
The  splendid  unsuitableness  of  this  edi5ce  for  the  theatre  of 
crare  legislaiioo,  il  seems  to  me,  can  be  scarcely  questioned. 
LLifiuiiely  more  suitable,  snrcly,  would  have  been  the  pure  and 
ftererely  simple  Greek  architecture,  strong,  and  calm,  and  cold, 
Hke  GoremmeDt  and  Law,  rather  than  the  elaborate,  fantastic, 
and  poetic  forms  of  the  Gothic — a  style  whose  effect  is  always 
graceful  rather  than  stately,  and  whose  associations  are  romantic 
^iDd  religious. 

This  morning,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter, 
Ivith  his  well-known  kindliness  and  courtesy  called,  and  brought, 
Ifa  addition  to  the  great  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  one  of  Her 
"'  I  tickets  to  the   gallery  of  the   House  of  Lords  for  the 

rorogation,  which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow.     His  Lordship  also 
vored  me  with  tickets  to   the  London  University,  where,  this 
alteraooa,  the  prizes  were  distributed — the  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre- 
siding.    From  witnessing  tliis  rery  interesting  ceremony  I  have 
ijaat  returned. 

After  distributing  the  prizes  in  his  own  pecnliarly  gracefbl  and 

■labte  manner,  speaking  some  words  of  praise  and  encouragement 

Id  everf  proud  and  blushing  winner  of  academical  honours.  Lord 

(Carlisle  spoke  at  some  length,  eloquently  and  uobly.     He  was 

{fbUoved  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  by  Joseph  Hume,  a  fine  speci- 

I  of  a  ime-souled  old  man.     The  latter  complimented  Lord 

[  Carfi&Ic  as  "  a  noble  who  ennobles  nobility.'' 

In  the  conrenatinn  during  his  morning  call,  his  lordship  spoke 
of  oar  country  with  apparently  most  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
He  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  problem,  thai 
an  question  of  our  age  and  land — slavery.  He  was  reading, 
•aid,  a  book  which  bore  upon  this  subject,  and  which  im- 
Eynased  him  most  puwcrlully,  both  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
•SMaal alaTery,  and  as  a  work  of  genius.  He  added,  that  the 
9tf\e  and  the  story  were  so  fusciuatiiifj,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  could  lay  it  down  before  finishing  it.  Of  coursOf 
U  was  tocle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  is  creating  an  immense  sensa- 
tioa  to  Euglaud. 

I  bavo  spent  a  delightful  evening  with  Mary  Ifowiti — a  charm- 
ing, true-lieartcd  woman,  as  she  has  unconsciously  wriueu  heiiAVt 
iovn  in  her  books.     Tiio  poet  AJanc  Watts  was  present.,  auA.  >^« 
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painter  Margaret  Gillie«.  Mary  Howilt  the  yoanger,  a  beautiful, 
natural  girl,  is  an  artist  of  rare  talent  aad  poetic  apiriu  I  bare 
l^Bo  met  the  authoress  Mrs.  Crowe,  a  very  interesting  and  genial 
person,  who,  if  she  has  a  "night  side"  to  her  ** nature,*' never 
tarns  it  on  her  friends. 

July  7. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  we  set  furih  to 
witnefis  the  prorogation,  which  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'claclr. 
Yet,  though  so  earhs  we  found  others  before  us,  and  were  obliged, 
to  wail  in  our  carriage  for  more  than  half-an-hour  before  wc  could 
enter  the  House  of  Lords.  I  found  that  niy  seat  was  one  most 
desirable,  both  for  seeing  the  brilliant  assembly  and  the  august 
ceremony :  it  was  near  the  throne,  yet  commanded  a  view  o{  every 
part  of  the  spleudid  chamber- 

The  gallery  was  soon  filled  with  ladies,  all  in  full  dress,  jewela, 
flowers,  and  plumes.  Many  of  the  seats  of  the  peers  were  also 
filled  by  their  noble  wives  and  fair  duughters,  most  superbly  and 
sweetly  arrayed.  O,  the  glory  of  those  gorgeous  brocades,  rival- 
ling the  blue  of  Italian  skies,  the  green  of  English  fields,  the 
bloom  of  Cashmere's  roses,  the  purple  and  gold  of  American 
sunsets  I  O,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  6owers,  iit  to  make  Flora 
die  of  envy,  and  outdoiug  Nature  in  a  thousand  unimaginable 
forms  I  O,  the  soft,  drooping  downiness  of  costly  plumes  !  O^ 
the  proud  flashing,  tlie  inestimable  splendour,  of  old  hereditary 
jewels — the  sapphire,  which  seems  to  enshrine  somo  serene,  celc^ 
tial  soul — the  emerald,  restless  with  some  imprisoned  spirit  of  the 
"  vasty  deep  " — pearls  of  such  liquid  purity  as  the  white-beaded 
foam  shaken  from  the  locks  uf  Venus — rubies  of  a  joyous,  lus* 
cious  richuess,  like  wine-drippings  from  the  goblet  of  Bacchus— 
garnets  of  a  deep,  dark,  less  festive  than  sorrowful  hue,  as  they 
'were  hardened  blood-drops  from  the  heart  of  Niobe — aud  dia- 
monds, giving  out  a  haughty,  regal  gleam,  as  they  were  frozen 
tears  from  angered  Juno's  eyes; 

As  a  matter  of  course,  1  saw  many  of  the  fairest  specimens  of 
£nglish  aristocracy — women  of  strong  and  healthful  yet  delicate 
and  elegant  organization — women  of  refined  expression  and  high- 
bred air,  whose  noble  blood  showed  itself  not  alone  in  their 
proudly-bonie  heads  and  delicate  hands,  but  was  eloquent  in 
every  motion.  But,  as  a  faithfid  chronicler,  I  must  add  that  there 
were  some,  whom,  were  it  not  for  their  wearing  the  titles  and 
coronets  of  ladies,  an  "  outside  barbarian,"  like  myself,  would  be 
in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  vulgar  herd — some  who  neither 
wore  their  ladyhood  regnant  on  their  brows,  nor  revealed  its  soft- 
ness and  grace  in  manner  and  movement ;  so  it  is  well  that  the 
"Rud  Hook"  is  explicit  on  the  point  of  their  claims.  Among  thosa 
conspicuous  for  elegance  and  loveliness  were  the  young  Ducbcs* 
of  Northumberland,  and  Lady  Clementina  Villiers,  the  famous 
court  beauty.  That  most  magnificent  of  matrons,  the  Ducheas  of 
Sutherland,  was  not  present.  Towards  one  o'clock  the  JP^ere 
began  to  come  in  fast,  clad  in  their  crimson  robes  of  stale.  j'Uey 
ara  a  uoble  and  refiued-lookiu)^  aet  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole  i  but 
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•ome  there  arc  so  decidedly  plebeian  in  the  outward,  one,  oa 

beholding  them,  recalls  old  stories  of  cradle  exchanges,  or  feels 

I  Amazed  at  the  measureless  assurance  of  Nature,  in  fashioninj;  of 

Common  clay  vessels  of  such  honour — in  making  the  patrician 

^esh  and  blood  so  marxcUousIy  like  the  beef-fed  physique  of  the 

'  toeople.    The  Duke  of has  a  rotundity  of  figure,  and  a 

nill-bloodedDess  and  full -moonin ess  of  face,  more  aldermanic  than 
IvajesUc.  But  few  eyes  dwelt  on  His  Grace,  when  there  slowly 
Blered,  at  the  lefl  of  the  throne,  a  white-haired  old  man,  pale 
l4nd  spare,  bowed  with  years  and  honours,  the  hero  of  many 
rkattles  in  many  lands,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  the  Duke! 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  fair  Marchiones.-^  of  Douro,  he  stood, 
or  rather  tottered,  before  us — the  grandest  ruin  in  England,  lie 
presently  retired  to  don  his  ducal  robes  and  join  the  royal  party 
at  the  entrance  by  the  Victona  tower.  The  pious  bishops,  in 
.their  sumptuous  sacerdotal  robes,  made  a  goodly  show  before  an 
'ungodly  world.  The  judges  came,  in  their  black  gowns,  and  in 
all  the  venerable  absurdity  of  their  enormous  wigs.  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  the  poel,  a  small,  modest-lookiog  man.  was  quite  exiin* 
gushed  by  bis.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled,  nation  after 
nalioD,  making,  when  staudin;;  or  seated  together,  a  must  peculiar 
uid  picturesque  group.  More  gorgeous  richness  and  rariousncss 
of  co^ume  1  never  beheld.  They  shone  in  all  colours,  and  daz- 
zled with  stars,  and  orders,  and  jc«el-hiUcd  swords.  I  he  red 
Greek  cap,  richly  wrought  with  gold,  sat  jauuliogly  on  olive  brows 
and  raven  locks  ;  while  high  above  all  lowered  the  u;;ly  black 
hala  i»f  the  Persian  envoys.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was 
drewied  with  a  quiet,  simple  elegance,  becoming  the  representative 
of  a  republic. 

In  th«  gallery',  near  roe,  sat  the  lilllc  Indian  princess  lately  ad- 
mitted into  iho  Knglish  churcl),  with  the  Queen  for  a  sponsor. 
She  is  a  pretty,  bright-looking  child,  and  wax  then  litjrally  loaded 
vith  jewels.  Opposite  her  sat  Lhe  liandsome  and  ponderous  prince, 
lier  father.  Said  Pacha  lie  was  magnificently  dressed — girded 
Ltboul  with  a  superb  India  shawl ;  and  diamonds,  for  the  least  of 
'which  many  a  hard-run  Christian  would  sell  his  soul,  gleamed 
about  his  swart  brow,  like  stars  amid  dusky  evening  cluuils. 
Lord  Redesdale  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  some  busi- 
nas  dcsptitched  in  a  hurried  and  indistinct  way.  Snon  after 
'two  o'clock,  the  guns  aunounced  the  arrival  of  the  royal  i)ri»ce8- 
non,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  house  rose  silently  In  rc< 
ceiic  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen  was  conducted  by  Prince  Albeit, 
and  accompanied  by  all  the  great  officers  of  slate.  The  long 
train,  bunie  by  ladies,  geiiilemen,  and  pages,  gave  a  cerLiin  slate- 
Imess  to  the  short*  pltnnp  little  person  of  the  fair  sovereign,  and 
she  boTB  herself  with  much  dignity  and  grace.  Prince  Albert,  it 
is  evident,  has  been  cminenily  handsome,  but  is  now  getting  stout, 
and  is  a  little  bnld.  Yet  tie  is  a  man  of  right  noble  presence. 
Hrr  .Mujesty  is  in  fine  pn-S'-rvalion,  and  really  a  pretty  and 
loiAhU'-loitking  woman.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  tiweetei 
than  her  amile  of  reco^nU'wn,  given  to  some  of  bet  (r\v\ivV&  u\  \^« 
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gallery — to  the  liUle  ludian  priocess  in  especial.  Th«re  is  much 
in  facr  face  of  pure  womanliness  and  simple  goodneH ;  yet  it  is 
by  Du  means  wanting  in  animated  int4^11igence.  In  short,  aller 
bceiug  lier,  1  can  well  understand  the  loving  loyally  of  the  people, 
and  can  heartily  join  in  llieir  prayer  of  "  God  save  the  Queen  !" 

Her  Majesty  wore  a  splendid  tiara  of  briUianla,  matched  bj 
bracelets,  necklace,  and  stomacher.  Her  soft,  brown  hair  was 
dressed  quite  plainly — rolled  in  the  neck  as  for  riding.  Her 
underitress  was  of  white  satin,  striped  with  gold  ;  her  ovcr-dreM 
was,  of  courfic,  of  crirasou  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  and  enninau 

Al\er  desiring  the  lords  to  be  seated,  the  Queen  commanded  that 
her  "  faithful  Commons"  should  be  summoned.  The  members  of 
the  lower  houae  are  only  allowed  a  narrow,  ignoble  space,  railed 
off  from  the  chamber,  under  the  gallery,  opposite  the  ihrooc.  Into 
this  tliey  soon  came,  hurrying,  and  tumbling,  with  a  sad  want  of 
arislucralic  dignity  and  parliamentary  decorum.  While  the  speaker 
was  reading  his  formal  speech,  I  looked  round  upon  the  »cenQ, 
striving  to  stamp  it  indelibly  upon  my  memory.  The  vast  cbam- 
her  iuelf,  gorgeous  in  crimson  aud  gold,  frescoes  rich  and  historic, 
carving  exquisite  beyond  description,  the  pride  and  loveliness  of 
En^^land's  aristocracy,  with  the  emblems  of  its  exhausUess  wealth, 
splendidly  attired  and  decorated  officers  of  slate,  of  the  army,  and 
of  tlie  royal  household,  grouped  about  the  ibroue,  and  her  upon 
the  throne. 

Throughout  the  reading  of  the  speech,  Her  Majesty  listened 
with  a  cold,  quiet  manner,  sitting  }>erfecl]y  motionless,  even  to  her 
fingers  and  eyelids.  The  Irou  Duke,  standing  at  ber  left,  bent  and 
trei^bled  slightly,  supporting,  with  evident  dttticuUy,  the  ponderous 
sword  of  slate.  Prince  Albert,  sitting,  tall  and  soldier-like,  in  his 
bandsome  field  marshal's  uniform,  Ijukcd  nonchalant  aud  serene, 
and  only  needed  his  meerschaum  to  make  up  a  [)erfect  piclnre  of 
I  German  placidity.  The  Karl  of  Derby  held  the  crown  ou  its 
crimson  cushion,  gracefully,  like  an  accomplished  waiter  present- 
ing on  ice  That  crown  smote  on  the  eye  with  its  iutolerable 
brightness.  The  wondrous  costly  jewels  seemed  to  throb  with 
life,  the  undying  life  of  light  O  immortal  t^tmes,  ud  how  many 
scenes  like  this  have  ye  looked,  with  your  cold  Kleamiug  t^^ves, 
mocking  alike  the  proud  6ash  in  the  bold  eyes  of  mighty  kings, 
and  the  smiling  light  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  fair  queens — mocking, 
indeed,  all  the  passing  power,  and  the  perishing  glory  ye  are 
[  meant  to  adorn  aud  emblason,  and  the  mournful  mortality,  the 
deathuard  throbbing,  of  the  brows  ye  encircle  ! 

After  the  reading  of  this  speech,  certain  btlh  were  read  to  Hei 
Majesty  for  her  assent;  which  she  gave  each  time  with  a  gracious 
bow,  shaking  sparkles  from  her  diamond  tiara  in  dewdrojM  of 
light.  At  every  tokes  of  royal  acquiescence,  a  certain  persoDSgOi 
whom  1  took  for  a  herald,  bowed  low  towards  ihe  Que>en,  then 
performed  a  similar  obeisance  towards  the  Commons,  ctying.  in  A 
Lareh,  an  utterly  indescribable  voice,  *'  Im  Reine  ie  tvM/."  This 
ceremony  gone  through  wilti,  the  lord  chaucellor,  kuecling  at  ihe 
Jbot  of  the  throne,  preseoted  a  copy  of  the  royal  speech  to  tiio 
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Qaeen,  which  she  proceeded  to  read  in  a  manner  perfectly 
nmple,  yet  digniBetl,  aud  \u  a  voice  singularly  melodious  and  dis- 
tinct. Finer  reading  I  never  heard  anywhere ;  every  syllable  was 
clearly  eonDciated,  and  iho  emphasis  fell  with  unerring  precision 
upon  the  right  word. 

The  lord  chancellor  having  formally  announced  that  parliament 
gtood  prorogued  until  the  20th  of  August,  Her  Majesniy  rose  as 
mcjcslicHlly  as  could  be  expected  of  one  more  remarkable  for  rosy 

flampiitiide  than  regal  altitude.  Prince  Albert  look  hi^  place  at 
er  side — the  crown-bearer  took  his  in  front — the  train-hearers 
look  theirs  in  the  rear  ;  the  royal  procesFJon  formed,  swept  slowly 
forth,  the  faiilliant  lioatw  broke  up  and  followed ;  and  so  the 
splendid  pageaot  passed  away — faded  like  a  vision  of  poetry,  or  a 
miry*  eDcfaaDlmenl. 

Most  of  D8  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  lime  in  the  anteroom 
before  we  could  gain  (he  staircase  where  our  carnages  weie  an- 
nounced. Wcaiue  of  the  mighty  inward  rush  of  the  people  from 
the  corridors,  eager  to  get  a  Mght  even  of  ihc  empty  chamber,  so 
lately  gIori£ed  by  (he  presence  of  nobility,  and  sanctified  by  tlie 
brt.*:ithings  of  royalty.  It  was  in  rain  that  gentlemanly  ushers 
Vatvd  the  oificia]  rod,  and  strove  to.  preserve  order — in  vain  the 
awful  poltcemcD,  pale  with  shocked  loyalty,  shouted,  "  Make  way 
for  (he  peers  and  peeresses."  The  curious  crowd  came  surgiugin, 
tnd  the  bonneted  wires  of  citizens  elbowed  the  coroneted  wives  of 
dukes,  and  tradesmen  got  entangled  iu  the  ermined  robes  of  peers. 
One  poor  old  nan  was  rudely  jostled  against  mc.  I  looked  up 
comniiseratively  into  his  face,  and  it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 
It  was  lour  o'clock  ere  we  reached  home,  and  yet  we  were  by  no 
means  the  laat  to  get  away. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  ftee  per- 
loTOird  "The  Barber  of  Seiillc,"  with  Mndame  de  Lo  Grange,  a 
fine  Krtiich  singer,  as  Hnvtrut ;  Signer  de  Bas»ini,  as  Fif/nro:  and 
the  grfiii  Lablachc,  as  Dot  tor  liartolo.  The  first  bass  Miigcr  of 
the  world  is  an  enormous  man — a  monster  of  melody,  who  spouts 
ap  columns  of  sound  from  tlie  "vasty  deep''  of  his  immense  lungs, 
and  whelms  you  in  the  flood. 
Early  on  die  second,  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  that  ever 

dawned,   I  set  out,  with   Mr.   F aud  a  few  choice  En^hsh 

frieods,  for  a  day  at  Alhury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tupper  a  poet 
vfaosc  manners  ore  as  popular  as  his  works,  and  whose  hospitality 
ift  «»  *•  proverbial '' as  his  "philosophy."    Our  party  consisted  of 

Mr  F ,  F B ,  a  London  merchant,  yet  a  poet  and  s 

friend  of  poets,  a  lover  and  a  generous  patron  of  art,  a  politician 
of  high-ioned  liberahty,  a  warm-hearted  man,  and,  what  was  the 
crown  ijf  all  virtues,  on  an  occasion  like  ours,  an  adminihle  hu- 

m(iuri>t;  Mrs,  B ,  his  charming  wife,  and  "  httic   Frank,"  a 

bluc-<-^ied,  fair-haired  beauty  oi  a  boy  \  Mr.  Durham,  ihe  young 
■cutpcor,  lo  whom  we  owe  tlie  noblest  bust  of  Jenny  hind; 
Camilla  Crosland,  the  delightful  authoress,  whom  we  know  well 
osdcT  her  maiden  name  of  loulmin ;  and  Mr.  Jerdau,  or  "  old 
Judan,"  as  be  is  iamiliarly  called,  a  man  of  nearly  sevenv>f  >|^aiV 
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yet  retaining  the  joyous  spirit  of  seventeen,  one  of  the  Bnest  wits 
and  most  remarkable  personages  of  his  lime. 

From  the  station  at  Guildford  we  drove  to  Albury,  about  a  mile, 
through  the  most  delicious  lanes,  past  streams,  and  Utile  lakes — 
altogether  one  of  the  pleasantesl  drives  I  ever  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Tapper's  place  is  the  very  ideal  home  of  a  poet — Bhcltcrcd 
in  a  lovely  valley,  embowered  in  noble  trees,  clambered  over  by 
vines,  and  illuminated  with  roses.  The  house  itself  is  quaintly 
beautiful  outwardly  and  iuwardly,  finished  and  furnished  with 
simple  elegance  and  much  artistic  taste. 

O,  what  a  golden  day  they  made  for  us — our  genial  host,  his 
lovely  wife,  aud  their  children  that  are  children  I  What  plea&anC 
lalks  we  had  in  the  library ;  wliat  walks  in  the  garden ;  what 
frolics  with  the  little  ones  in  the  hay-field ;  what  a  merry,  noisy, 
nonsensical  time  over  our  dinner ;  and  what  a  glorious  ramble 
through  green  woodland  paths  afterwards  !  0  for  a  Joshua  to 
have  laid  an  injunction  on  U»e  sun,  wliich,  even  in  England,  will 
set  at  last  t  On  our  return  drive  we  threw  mournful  glances  oa 
the  beautiful  countr>'  which  had  so  charmed  us  in  the  morning, 
and  grieving  that  we  should  see  its  face  no  more.  We  took  leive 
of  our  ho»t  and  his  handsome  little  son  at  the  station  most  regret- 
fully ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  party  were 
guilty  of  several  bad  puus  up  to  the  last  sad  moment. 

On  our  way  back  to  town,  Mrs.  Crosland — with  whom,  by  the 
by,  I  had  become  deeply  interested  during  the  day— pointed  out 
to  me  Kyegate,  the  place  where  Kugene  Aram  was  usher  ia  a 
school. 

The  day  following,  1  again  went  into  the  country  wilH  my  good 

friend  F ,  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Mitford.    Another  morning  of 

soft  airs  and  surpassing  beauty,  as  though  sent  to  favour  our 
homage  to  one  of  the  truest  jroels  of  nature.  We  passed  in  sight 
of  Windsor  Castle,  which  shows  gloriously  even  from  afar.  I 
wish  1  could  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  gorgeous  effect  produced 
by  the  wild  poppies  in  bloom  along  our  way.  The  embankment 
of  the  railroad  was  crimson  with  them  for  miles,  aud  seemed 
nishing  by  us  like  a  river  of  blood. 

We  left  the  rail,  and  took  an  open  carriage  at  Reading,  a  quaint 
old  place,  containing  some  venerable  abbey  ruins.  "  Three  AJtie 
CrojJ*,**  the  innnortal  "  our  village  "  of  the  sketches,  is  some  miles 
from  this  town,  but  the  poetess  does  not  now  reside  there,  having 
removed  to  a  simple  little  cottage  at  Strallouifield^  a  mile  or  two 
away.  Wo  drove  through  "  Our  Village,"  however,  aud  passed 
her  old  home  ;  and  every  field,  and  lane,  and  house,  and  shop 
was  familiar  to  my  eye.  The  birds  in  the  trees  seemed  singing 
her  name  over  and  over,  and  the  wild  roses  in  the  hedge*,  were 
breathing  of  her.  I  gazed  down  her  favourite  walks,  half  cheat- 
ing myself  with  the  hope  that  1  should  see  her  strolling  under  the 
gwen  shadows  with  her  lovely  little  friend  Lucyt  and  her  beautiful 
greyhound  Maijfiowcr.  1  looked  longingly  over  towords  Aber- 
Icigh,  and  sighed,  that  she  who  had  made  those  lovely  rural 
gcvjws  the  haunts  of  cb&nned  fancy,  and  places  of  quiet  delight, 
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and  refresfament,  for  tfaousands^  could  herself  roam  over  them  and 
wjoicc  in  them  no  more. 

I  knew  when  we  were  near  Miss  Milford's  home  hy  our  en- 
t  coontering  a  group  of  her  picturesque  proUgia  the  gj'psies,  wlio 
^  were  lounging  on  the  turf  at  the  entrance  of  a  lane,  sunning  them- 
kWlTM — a  careless  lazy-looking  set  of  vagabonds,  who  scarcely 
deigned  to  turn  their  faces  towards  us  as  we  passed  ;  though  one 
dusky  damsel  fired  up  at  us  with  her  gleaming  eyes,  from  the 
^usbnsb  of  her  blaclc,  straggling  locks. 

We  were  pained  to  find  Miss  Mitford,  who  has  been  in  a  feeble 
•  itaie  of  health  for  some  years  past,  suS'eriug  from  an  attack  of 
I  illness  more  than  usually  severe.     Yet  she  did  not  look  ill ;  her 
fine  expressiTC  face  was  lit  with  pleasant  suiiles,  and  she  retained 
ier  kind,  sympathetic  manner,  and   cheerful,  charming  !;pints  to 
the  full.     Miss  Mitfurd  talks  delightfully,  with  graphic  descriptions 
of  places  and  persons,  free  dashes  at  character,  and  a  rich,  deli- 
cious humour,  which  you  relish  like  a  dainty  llavonr.    She  has  the 
joyouBf  outgushing  laugh  of  a  child,  and  lier  kindly  eyes  flash 
from  under  her  noble  brow  and  suowy,  soft  hair  with  all  the  viva- 
city of  girlhood. 
No  complaining  could  have  been  half  so  touching  as  her  cheer- 
viiil  resignation  when  she  was  told  that  she  must  not  go  with  us  to 
>  drive,  a  pleasure  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward.     Feel- 
Ling  that  ftbe  hod  over-excrtcd  herself  in  conversation,  we  left  her 
rfor  an  hour  or  two,  while  we  visited  Strathfieldsaye,  the  noble 
rcouutr)-  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  drove  through  the 
I  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,     The  park  is  one  of  the  iiuest  in 
England,  but  tlie  house  is  neither  grand  nor  picturesque. 

It  was  with  real  sorrow  at  my  heart  tliat  I  parted  with  Miss  Mit- 
ford that  evening.     The  excitement  of  the  morning  had  worn  off, 
and  she  looked  pale  and  sad.     I  grieved  to  leave  her  with  only 
her  maid  and  man  servant,  devoted  though  they  be — feeling  that 
»hf ,  whose  heart  was  so  nc}i  in  tenderest  affections,  should  have 
I  the  near  love  and  anxious  care  of  at  least  a  sister  or  brother  about 
tier  su-ps.      My  lips  quivered  painfully  under  her  parting  kiss, 
KHhoagh  receiving  it  as  the  benediction  of  one  of  God's  angels.     I 
er  shall  forget  the  deep  melodious  fervour  of  her  "  God  bfeu 

\yoit  ,'**  bestowed  on  her  well-beloved  friend  Mr.  F ;  nor  her  last 

smite  cast  on  us  buih,  as  slic  stood  in  her  door,  looking  after  us  as 

we  drove  away.     Yet  1  was  much  comforted  in  my  sadness  by  the 

^Ihonght,  that  ever,  while  Kugland  boasts  a  pure  litorature  and  a 

Lliftuous  people,  while  her  quiet  conntry  lanes  stri'tch  out  their 

llorely  vistas  of  gprcenery,  while  her  hawthorn   hedges   blossom 

throajih  the  pleasant  land,  will  ihe  name  of  Mary  Kussell  Mitford 

be  cherished  and  revered. 

1  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Miss  Mitford  leads  a  solitary 
or  dull  life.     I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the  nobility,  as  well 
i  her  countless  literary  friends,  honour  themselves  by  showing  ber 
•very  poR8ibIo  attention  and  kindness. 
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Thb  Towxr. 

July  13. 

On  Taeaday  I  dined  with  Sir  Tliomas,  or  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
a»  1  believe  this  is  the  higher  title.  The  poet  is  a  most  kiudly, 
quiet,  unpretending  man,  and  converses  Agreeably,  tbuugh  with 
occasional  wauderiugs  of  thought^  and  lapses  iato  a  sort  uf  ejaco* 
Utory  dreaminess. 

On  Wednesday,  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  B for  a  acerome, 

I  visited  Ncvsgatc  and  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital.  Tbere  were, 
comparatively,  few  criminals  in  the  prison,  but  they  »ei-e  bard, 
Heaveu-forgotteu  looking  creatures.  I  think  I  never  saw  huiuaa 
eyes  which  had  so  lost  every  ray  of  the  primal  soul  light,  secmiug 
to  ipve  out  only  a  deathly,  pestilential  ^leam  from  moral  vileuesa 
and  corruption — faces  iuto  which  all  evil  passions  were  so  stamped 
u  by  the  iron  hoof  of  Satan  himself.  My  very  aoui  shuddered 
and  sickened  at  the  sight  of  beings  seemingly  so  helpless,  hopeless^ 
and  redemption  less  -  yet  I  dared  not  despair,  remembering  chat  I 
atood  on  ground  hallowed  by  tne  labours  of  KIiKabeth  Fry,  reuium- 
bering  what  wonders  of  repentance  and  redemption  she  had  all 
nngly  and  silently  wrought,  with  her  holy  faitb,  her  patient  eu- 
durance,  and  that  "  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Newgate  is  a  black,  gloomy  place,  darkened  as  by  the  thick 

lliadows  of  innumerable  miseries  and  crimes,  and  terrible  in  the 

array  of  chains,  and  bolts,  and  ponderous  iron  doors — where  uarroir 

atone  stairways,  and  uoisome  cells,  and  long,  low,  chilJ  paasagi 

^£U  one  with  shivering  horror.     Tet  this  was  built  under  the  di 
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faon  of  Howard.  Surely  in  nothing  is  the  progress,  the  enlighten? 
nent,  and  the  leniency  nf  the  age  more  marked  than  in  prison 
construction  and  discipline.     Thank  Heaven  for  the  token  I 

Our  guide  sliowcd  us  into  a  sort  of  gallery,  high  walled  and 

fULved  with  dark  stone — a  damp,  dismal,  lonesome  plaoe,  from 

.which  I  shrank  back  instinctively  with  a  chill  horror,  which  seemed 

|ito  oome  up  from  the  black  pavement,  and  creep  through  ray  very 

lioues.     It  was  the  place  where  the  criminals  hanged  at  Newgate 

are  buried.    On  the  wall  their  initials  are  rudely  cut,  so  that  friends, 

if  they  leave  any,  may  know  on  which  of  those  ponderous  flng- 

etooes  to  shed  the  bitter  tears  of  their  shame,  the  desolate  tears  of 

their  sorrow.    From  visions  of  hurried  burial  scenes — where  bodies, 

borne  purple-fiiced  from  the  near  scaffold,  were  thrust  into  this 

prison  charuel  house,  shut  down  into  the  blackness  of  darkueBS, 

with  the  shades  of  shame  and  crime  keeping  an  eternal  watch. 

above,  and  not  a  word  of  pious  pity,  nor  a  sculptured  pmjer,  Dot 

even  a  chubby  cherub  face,  to  exorcise  dcmous, — my  mind  went 

back  a  few  centuries  to  the  gorgeous  funeral  obsequies  of  sceptred 
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fabbflra  and  crovrncd  murderers^  wbo,  with  alow  religious  state 
and  Tcgnl  pomp,  were  laid  to  rest  in  Westmiaster  Abbey,  under 
ad  canopies,  costly  monumental  effigies,  heraldic  signs,  holy 
lU,  Hud  ruya)  lavishment  of  praise. 

The  guide  tuld  us  that  criminals  on  trial  for  murder  were  con- 
cted  to  and  from  the  court  through  thia  awful  passage.  "  What 
I  wero  the  trial  by  fire  io  this.'"  remarked  my  friend.  **  What  were 
]  treading  on  burning  ploughshares  to  walking  over  the  bones  of 
rSiurdcrers  1  '^ 

The  courts  were  iu  session.  In  one  wliich  we  visited,  a  China- 
klnan  was  brought  up  in  evidence,  and  he  took  the  oath  by  Holemnly 
1 1>reakiu^  a  saucer.  If  typical,  iu  many  cases  aa  honester  than 
I  the  Christian  form. 

J^m  Newgate  we  went  to  the  noble  old  hospital  I  hare  men- 
[tiooed,  where  I  was  comforted  by  seeing  the  pour  and  sutfering, 
'  the  hoBietew  and  friendless,  skilfully  treated  and  tenderly  cared 
for. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  new  Holloway  Prison,  and  the  Pcn- 

tonrillfi  Jfodel  Prison,  both  of  which  struck  me  na  most  admirably 

Iconatructed  j  and  the  latter,  which  alone  is  occupied,  ver>'  wisely 

Isad  mercifully  managed.     After  Newgate,  these  building!)  have  a 

llofty,  airy,  au  elegant,  and  almost  cheerful  look.     The  health  aud 

ICuiufort  of  the  convicts  are  here  studied  to  a  degree  quite  alarming 

[to  certain  adherents  of  the  old  system,  who  cry  out  that  all  such 

prison   reforms  arc  setting  a  premium  on  vice ,-  as  thougli  even 

aths,  warm  blankets,  wholesome  soup,  and  bread,  were  compcn- 

I  BatiouB  for  the  forfeited  freedom.    Whde  remarking  everywhere  in 

[  tlMSC  invtitutions  the  perfection  of  order  aud  discipline,  1  was  yet 

'  More  dt«ply  impressed  by  the  kindly  feeling,  the  humane  senti- 

ments  expressed  by  the  otficers;  and  1  left  the  prisou  walls  more 

liopefut  for  the  crimiual  and  lor  society  than  I  entered. 

On  Thur<4dny  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Dickcits  and 

l«  small  party,  at  the  pleasant  house  of  the  novelist,  in  Tavistock 

l^quu^     Mr.  Dickens  is  all  I  looked  to  see,  in  person,  manner, 

(•ad  conversation.     He  is  rather  slight,  with  a  Rne  symmetrical 

[Imd,  spiritedly  borne,  and  eyes  beaming  alike  with  genius  and 

I  Jbumour.     Yet.  for  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  those  eyes,  their 

chaage*  seemed  to  me  to  bo  from  hght  to  Hght.     I  saw  in  them 

no  profound,  pathetic  depths,  and  there  was  around  them  no  tragic 

shadowing.     But  I  was  looUsh  to  look  for  these  on  such  an  occa- 

tiou,  when  they  were  very  properly  left  in  the  author's  study,  with 

,  Mns,  ink,  and  blotting-paper,  aud  the  last  written  pages  of  "  Bleak 

'  llouie.^     Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  very  charming  |xt8oii — in  character 

ud  manner  truly  a  gentlewoman;  and  inch  of  the  children  as  I 

i*w  seemed  worthy  to  hand  down  to  coming  years  the  beauty  of 

the   mother  and  the  name  of  tho  father.     Mr.  Dickens  looks  in 

admirable  health  and  spirits,  and  good  for  at  least  twenty  more 

dtarming  serials.     Tliat,  should  he  furnish  to  the  world  yet  mure 

Uiftn  that  number  of  his  inimitable  romances,  they  would  be  as 

fresh  and  attractive  as  those  which  had  gone  before^  1  \wi^  'oa 

doubt,  fVom  the  confiraied  impression  I  hftve  of  the  c^ha\ig.v\iwiiiiifM 
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of  his  genius,  aod  of  the  iu6uitenc8s  of  variety  in  English  character, 
of  phases  in  English  life. 

Mr.  Dickens's  style  of  living  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  in  no 
respect  ostentations,  or  out  of  charnctcr  with  his  profession  or  prin- 
<3ples.     1  was  glad  to  see  that  his  servants  wore  no  livery. 

Next  to  me  at  table  aat  Walter  Savage  Lnndor — a  glorious  old 
man,  full  of  iiuc  poetic  thought  and  generous  cuthusinsm  for 
liberty.  Opposite  sat  Charles  Kcmble  and  his  daughter  Adelaide, 
Madame  Sartoris.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  were  Herr 
Devrieut,  the  great  German  actor,  Barry  Cornwall  and  his  wite, 
a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Basil  Montague. 

Charles  Kemble  is  a  grand-looking  old  man,  animated  and 
agreeable  in  conversation,  and  preserving  to  a  wonderful  degree 
his  enthusiasm  for  a  profession  around  which  he  and  his  have 
thrown  so  much  of  glory.  In  Adelaide  Sartoris  you  recognise  at 
a  glance  one  of  that  royal  family  of  Kemble,  born  to  rule,  with  a 
power  and  splendour  unsurpassable,  the  realm  of  tragic  art. 

llciT  Devricnt  is  a  handsome,  Hamlet-ish  man,  with  a  melan- 
choly refinement  of  voice,  face,  and  manner,  touching  and  poetic 
to  a  degree,  though  not  quite  the  thing  for  a  pleasant  evening 
party.  Yet  I  must  confess  I  cauglit  myself  more  than  once  turning 
from  the  lively  pleasantries  of  agreeable  acquaintances  to  regard 
the  thoughtful  beauty  of  his  face,  and  speculate  upon  its  dreamy 
sad  ncss. 

During  the  evening,  Madame  Sartoris  sang  several  balhuls  in  a 
magniKccnt  manner,  with  a  dramatic  expression,  and  a  sweetness, 
strength,  and  wealth  of  voice  I  never  ktiew  surpassed.  She  did 
not  astonish  us  with  curious  vocal  feats ;  she  did  not  frolic  with 
her  voice  like  a  child,  nor  warble  idly  and  capriciously  like  a  bird. 
She  sang  like  the  woman  she  is,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  strong, 
impassioned  nature,  giving  full,  melodious  utterance  to  great 
human  aftections.  She  sang  with  a  power  and  a  purpose,  a 
heart- searching  passion,  only  less  indescribable  than  tlie  won- 
drous changes  of  expression,  the  lights  chasing  shadows,  the 
shadows  deepening  into  night,  then  flashing  into  morning  over 
her  face. 

During  this  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  sixike  to  me  with  much 
interest  and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
Wherever  1  go,  my  national  pride  is  gratified  by  hearing  eloquent 
tributes  to  these  authors,  and  to  the  poet  Longfellow.  The  me- 
morials of  Margaret  Fuller  have  also  created  a  sensation  here. 
Carlyle  says,  "  Margaret  was  a  great  creature ;  but  you  have  no 
full  biography  of  her  yet.  We  want  to  know  what  time  she 
got  up  in  the  morning,  and  what  sort  of  shoes  and  stockings  she 
wore." 

I  Thus  far  my  experience  of  English  life  and  character  has  been 
pleasant — altogether  pleasant.  Hospitality  more  generous  and 
cordial,  kindness  more  constant,  warm,  and  considerate,  it  were 
quite  impossible  to  conceive.  Oh,  tenderly  do  they  deal  with  the 
stranger's  heart !  Most  sweetly  do  they  strive  to  console  it  for 
ilte  lost  bome-joys,  the  deep,  dear  aSecU^xi*  left  behind. 
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Before  I  left  home,  I  talked  bravely  of  the  great  plunge  into 
the  cold  bath  of  the  world  which  I  wns  nbout  to  take — of  the 
new  life  of  euttre  iodepciidcnce  and  Belf<reliance  before  me.  My 
tip  sometimes  quivered,  and  I  laughed  hysterically  as  I  pictured 
myself  as  "  the  stroii^-raiaded  woman"  abroad,  but  none  could 
know  the  cowardly  sinking  and  sickness  of  my  heart  through  all. 
Yet  thus  far  have  I  taken  not  one  lonely  and  unsupported  step. 
Ho  sooner  had  I  reached  the  far  foreign  land  which  had  so  ap- 
pallcKi  me,  than  I  fouud  myself  so  hemmed  in  with  kindnesti,  ho 
guarded  and  guided  by  friendly  care,  that  there  was,  and  is,  im- 
minent danger  of  my  becoming  more  babyishly  dependent  than 
ever.  People  on  whose  good  offices  I  had  not  the  least  legitimate 
claim — mere  friends  of  my  friends — rival  in  assiduous  kindness, 
parents,  brother?,  and  sisters,  and  quite  outdo  and  put  to  shame 
all  more  distant  blood  rclationsliip  whatever. 

I  am  nt  present  visitiu^  in  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  Laurie,  a  dis« 
tiuguinhed  physiciau  uf  tiic  homoeopathic  school — a  man  of  Hue 
•dcutific  and  literary  attainments,  and  politically  of  llbern)  prin- 
ciples. He  'u  a  true  Scot,  and  his  bonnie  wife  was  a  Scotch 
luaie.  She,  in  her  quiet  unsclti^hncss,  in  simplicity  and  earnest 
truthfutoess  of  charact*^r,  as  well  as  in  shrewd  judgmeut  and 
■terling  sense,  reminds  me  of  Jeanie  Beans.  These,  with  their 
tvect  yoang  children,  have  made  much  of  my  happiness  in  Lon- 
don— have  softened  this  new,  strange  life  of  hurry  aud  excite- 
ment, with  home  pleasures  and  loving  sympathy. 

£ng1ish  servants  aa*e,  in  their  way,  a  most  admirable  class — 

gmng  quietly  about  their  duties  with  a  perfection  of  system  and  a 

thon>tt>:h  lespectfuluess,  a  dignified  humility  of  manner,  qnite 

new  and  wonderful  to  an  American.     I  allude,  of  course,  to  those 

in  private  families;  domestics,  waiters  in  hotels  and  cotree-housea, 

•re  a  diflcrent  class  altogether.     Yet  I  have  heard  an  amusing 

story  of  more  than  Yankee  coolness  and  independence  displayed 

by  one   of  the  pampered   retainers  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 

church.     Tbc   faithful,  old-fashioned   man-servant  of  a  country 

,  dergyman,  on  a  visit  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  told  his  master 

I  that,  while  sitting  one  morning  in  the  8er\-ants'  hall,  a  bell  was 

I  TUDg  violently.    Near  him  a  richly -livried  footman  mas  lounging 

in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  hceU  as  high  as  his  head, — fur  all  the 

world  like  an  .American  Congressman  legislatiug  at  his  ease, — and 

,  from  this  comfortnlilc  position  he   budged    not   an  inch  at  the 

importunate  summons   ahove   mentioned,     "What!"   cried   the 

primitive  and   pro\"incial   scning-roan,    "  don't   yon    answer   the 

drawiug-room  bcirf"     *'  Not  uulesa  they  ^wraeuwrc,"  was  the  cool 

respoose  of  his  fuotmanship. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  more  with  the  people  than  the  sights  of 
Loudon.  The  town  itself  is  such  a  stupendous  subject,  that  I 
really  know  not  where  to  grappel  on  to  it.  A  few  days  since. 
Dr.  Laurie  drove  me  round  all  the  fashionable  squares,  aud 
'  through  Hyde  Park  to  Kensington  Gardens,  where  we  had  a 
Charmiug  strolL  During  this  drive,  I  saw  all  the  fi\\c%\.  Xo«\l 
mideuces  of  the  nobUity  aud  gentry.    They  ute  nob\ei  xobiMM^ 
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)>uildingSj  but  bj  no  meaus  all  of  great  elegance  or  arcliitcctural 
beauty.  The  fa^hioQablc  squares  enclose  small  parks,  in  each  of 
which  may  be  found  a  towering  statue — some  royal  rigidity,  or 
ducal  petrifaction,  stretching  a  mouldy  sceptre  over  the  gravel 
walks,  or  rearing  ctcmnlly  on  a  furious  steed.  Regent-street  is 
most  magnificent.  I  think  I  hare  never  seen  anything  finer  than 
the  grand  circular  sweep  it  takes.  Oxford-street  is  also  reijr 
handsome. 

Town  and  city,  as  well  as  country,  hare  been  full  of  aceses  of 
excitement  during  the  late  elections.  These,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  see,  were  not  a  great  way  behind  our  own  id  animated  iatercst 
and  noisy  demonstration. 

The  liberal  party  are  quite  hopeful,  I  believe,  and  confidently 
state  that  the  Premier  ia  soon  to  rest  from  his  labours,  an<l  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  bang  his  jewsharp  on  the  willows. 

We  are  having  terribly  hot  weather  here,  and  showery  lilngland 
is  belying  its  reputation.  The  uuited  voice  of  the  people  is  for  ra'm. 
Aprvpoi :  they  tell  a  story  here  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  hiid  a  habit  of  responding  with  peculiar  heartiness  to  any 
congenial  sentimoDt  uttered  in  puhhc  meetings,  and  even  in 
church  service.  During  a  verj*  dry  season,  as  a  prayer  for  rain  was 
being  solemnly  read  by  the  minister,  his  royal  highness  called  out, 
in  the  emphatic  and  reiterative  style  of  his  illustrioDx  house,  "  By- 
all  means,  hy  all  means,  by  all  means  I "  then  added,  in  a  lower, 
hut  still  distinct  tone,  "  We  shall  not  have  rain,  however,  till  the 
wind  changes." 

July  3  L 

At  an  evening  party  I  lately  met  the  authoresa  of  the  charming 
novels,  "Olive,"  and'"  The  Head  of  the  Family."  Miss  Muloch 
is  au  Irishwoman,  about  twenty-five,  petite  and  pretty.  In 
manner  she  is  quiet  and  gentle,  while  her  smile  and  her  voice 
have  a  sort  of  dreamy  sweetness  about  them  very  peculiar,  and  in 
a  lionised  authoress  surely  most  agreeable  for  its  unexpected- 
ness. 

A  memorable  day  last  week  was  spent  with  the  Halls,  at  their 
fovely  country  residence.  With  a  soft  and  clondlewly  beautiful 
heaven  above,  and  nil  the  leafy  and  flowery  glories  of  an  EngUsb 
summer  beneath  and  around — with  a  charming,  rambliug,  pic- 
turesque house,  which  was  like  a  fairy  palace  of  poetry  and  ark — 
and  above  all,  vrith  such  a  host  and  hostess,  I  should  have  be«n 
utterly,  ehildislijy  happy,  but  for  the  one  shadow  which  ever  falls 
on  the  path  of  the  wanderer — the  one  sadness  which  haunts  tba 
heart  of  the  stranger, — the  yearning  want  of  some  loved  prcaeae* 
— the  weary  paiu  of  a  lost  eompanionahip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  have  revealed  the  tone  of  tbcir  minds 
and  the  tenor  of  their  lives  through  tlieir  books  with  a  beautiitil, 
nnconscious  truthfulness.  Tlie  fine  wit  and  humour,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  life,  which  give  so  much  of  richness  and  spirit  to 
their  inimitable  sketches  of  Irish  chanicter,  flow  into  and  impart 
•  pecuWnr  charm  to  conversation  luid  manner ;  while  the  rcBned 
tBBtea  of  artist  and  poet  arc  mamt'esl  \n  a\\  iVtw  >&u\nB  %urix>undiuga> 
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bloadmg  in  coudUcss  forms  of  beauty,  and  takiog  strange  frcaka 
'  quatntnesses  of  fiiacr. 

Of  our  party  that  day  wns  the  antfaoress  of  "Mnrgaret  Maithind, 

rSttDOTside" — a  fair  Scotchwoman,  not  over  twenty -two,  a  modcs^ 

|iuet,  lovable  person,  who  seems  far  from  hanng  made  up  licr  mind 

I  aduH  the  fact  of  her  own  genius.     Having  wakened  one  morn- 

I'^ing  Co  find  herself  famous,  she  believes  the  world  to  be  labouring 

Vvoder  some  strange  delusiou,  and  accounts  lierself  nn  immensely- 

Kted  little  woman,  after  all. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  visit  I  first  saw  Joseph  Masziui, — I 

^^»d  brought  a  letter  to  him  from  his  fricud  Kossuth, —  and  he 

tftpent  a  generous  part  of  the  nmrning  with  un.     Mozzini  is  not  & 

[iftf^  maOy  though  tnllcr,  I  should  say,  than  Kossuth ;  he  is  alight 

'  I  pcnoa,  and  ei.tremely  pole.     His  hi^ad  is  one  of  the  grandest  I 

I  ever  seen  -,  his  eyes  have  the  true  suutbcrii  depth  of  drtrkncu 

ad  gleam  of  passionate  fire,  yet  arc  softened  with  poetic  feeling, 

^and  arc  pathetic  with  all  their  power.     They  ore  darkly  shadowed 

by  gWJU  sorrows  and  weary  wntchinga.      To  give  an  idea  of  tha 

l^iglir  generous  thought,  the  noble  aspirntiuns,  the  enthusiasm  and 

|ueoce,  to  which  wc  were  charmed  listeners  that  morning,  X 

ftve  only  to  say  that  Mazzinl  talks  as  he  writes. 

On  Saturday  evening  wc  attended  Albert  Smith's  new  entertain- 

■cnt,  "  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc."    So  delighted  was  I  with  the 

|[vit,  the  fine  graphic  spirit,  the    charming  humour  uf  the  bold 

Durijit,  and  the  rare  beauty  of  his  panoramic  illustrations,  that  I 

llear  1  almost  made  myself  ridiculous  by  my  uncoulruUable  cxprcs- 

I  naoa  of  enthusiasm  and  pleasure.     Yet  1  think  those  around  me 

held  me  excttaed,  aud  th»t  uur  eutcrtaincr  himself  would  have  pro- 

mmnced  no  harsh  judgment  upon  mc.     I  know  uot  whether  1  had 

Bost  delight  in  the  tourist's  wondrous  power  uf  description,  which 

Iwnrs  yuu  with  him  from  Chamouni's  quiet  vale,  up — up — into  the 

swfuJ  Alpiue  solitudes — the  solemn  eternity  of  snows — up,  till  yon 

hour  the  avalanches  thunder  from  the  far  peaks,  and  look  into  the 

[yawning  fissures,  the  icy  sepulchres  of  some  who  have  gone  before 

^— up,  up,  till  yon  stand  with  him  ou  that  stupendous  dome  of  ice, 

and  behold  uiouutains,  aud  seas,  aud  kingdoms  below,  luid  nothing 

of  all  the  earth  between  you  and  God — or  in  that  daring,  delicious 

wit,  which  must  have  way  even  amid  the  sternest  Alpiue  grandeurs, 

ts  the  guy  sunsliine  phiy.s  over  tlie  glaciers^  and  slides  down  their 

L  fearl'ulleat  abysses. 

Ou  Sunday  morning  we  attended  service  in  the  old  Temple 
Church,  a  rarely  beautiful  building,  but  chiefly  iutcrcsLing  fur  its 
hie  wonderful  restoration.  At  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  curiously 
painted  walls  and  ruof,  the  fine  tesselated  pavement,  and  the  ela- 
gant  marble  pillars  were  thickly  covered  with  cement,  for  conceaU 
end  preservation.  Thus  they  remained  until  a  few  yeuxs 
when  thcj  were  discovered  by  accident,  and  restored  at  an 
icost. 
AiU*r  aerrice,  we  strolled  through  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
ve  saw,  I  suppose,  about  the  finest  collection  of  animHUVo,  tVve  woitV^ 
1  wish  i  could  da&h  oS'  a  sketch  of  her  stupcndoua  mu.^^sX.'^  ^i:^ 


great  depWitess,  with  tbe  clam^  little  princo  royal,  the  caU* 
eieokiuit,  sa  ther  appeared  when  eojonng  themselves  in  their  bntli ; 
aw  of  hu  rornl  highness  the  great  camelopurd,  as  he  stood  strelch* 
n^  hift  iAtenniDable  neck  over  the  railing,  impertiDCDtly  watching 
Aem  in  tbeir  iccreatioD.  The  rhinoceros  revelling  in  his  mud, 
and  the  hippopotainas  rolling  IjLztly  in  the  water,  are  also  a  pair 
of  **  beantiful  paetnrea  to  haog  on  memory's  wdL" 

As  the  apes  stretched  out  their  paws  to  us  through  the  bars  of 
their  c»ges,  be^ng  for  nuts  and  crackers,  1  shuddered  with  a  ncw 
diagmt — tliey  were  ao  fearfully  like  tlie  Mpinltd  little  hiimaiiVie^gnrs 
■ioiig  London  atreeta.  How  I  loathed  them  for  their  horrible 
Bodterr  of  humanity ! 

I  saw  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  at 
their  feeding-time.  Each  dmed  off  an  undressed  rabbit ;  a  mere 
tidbit,  aac  would  say,  to  their  saTi^  capacities.  They  did  not 
deroor  their  dedicate  moraeU  at  once,  in  hungry  haste,  but,  lbuu<;h 
HOKblittg  throogfa  all  their  mighty  fibres  with  a  tierce  rcliith,  tlicy 
praloaged  the  palpitating  pleasure  by  hcking  every  drop  of  blood 
firocB  tbe  littie  cnatores,  and  daintily  playing  with  tbem.  As  the 
keeper  upaatd,  and  struck  with  his  pule  on  the  bars  of  their  cages, 
they  opened  upon  him,  with  the  true  lion  and  tiger  spirit,  as  fierce 
and  untamed  ils  it  ever  roared  tbrongh  Numidian  forests,  or  howled 
out  of  au  Indian  juujrie ;  while  live  flames  shot  from  their  eyes, 
revealing  the  unquenchable  and  ineradicable  hell  of  ferocity  iu 
their  blood  .nurtured  natures.  Yet  there  is  a  terrible  grandeur 
abottt  the  creatures,  even  at  fccding-time,  vhich  fascinates  me. 
The  old  lion  looked  royal,  even  when  sucking  out  the  still-beating 
heart  of  the  poor  rabbit,  glaring  at  his  keeper  the  while,  as  >{Rpo- 
leon  might  have  glared  on  his  hated  governor  at  St.  Helena. 
There  were  beauty  and  wild  grace  in  the  attitude  of  the  velvt'ty 
pard,  for  ail  the  stealthy  murder  crouching  there.  I  gazed  on 
them  so  long  that  lions  were  roaring  through  my  sleep,  leopards 
stealing  softly  on  my  dreams,  and  tigers  glaring  at  me  through 
the  bed-curtains,  all  night  long. 

Monday  we  spent  some  hours  at  the  British  ^luscum.  This 
sight  is  one  of  my  despairs.  It  is  a  world  of  wonders — nn  eternity 
of  curiosities.  The  Elgin  marbles  and  other  ancient  statuary  were 
not  to  me  all  I  expected  thera  to  be — or  rather,  the  woeful  unsuit> 
ableness  of  the  place  for  such  grand  fragments  of  art,  tbe  want  of 
all  their  natural  surroundings,  made  the  sight  almost  as  painful  as 
pleasurable.  And  yet  I  bad  hardly  realized  that  the  olden,  immortal 
grace  could  so  triumph  over  mutilation  aud  decay,  and  compel  the 
homage  of  even  the  inartistic  gazer,  as  it  docs  through  these  defaced 
and  dilapidated  divinities,  these  armless  Graces  and  legless  heroes, 
theiic  tailless  horses  and  headless  riders.  So  noble  are  those  forms 
in  the  great  power  yet  perfect  symmetry  of  their  full  phrsiral 
development,  so  free  iu  action,  so  grand  iu  repose,  so  beautiful  in 
half-barbaric  grace,  that  one  sighs  at  tbe  thought  of  a  huninuity 
so  glorious  haWng  passed  away,  and  sees  a  sort  of  sublime  pathos 
jjD  tbe  long  struggle  of  Art  with  Ruin  and  Time,  to  preserve  for  it 
eren  this  brokea  immortaUty, 
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Among  the  old  maniucripts  and  auto«p%ph8  are  sights  to  hurry 
ooe's  heartbeHts,  and  make  the  eager  »oul  look  through  otie's  eyes 
with  a  childlike  cnmestuesfi  nnd  reverence,  rare  enough  in  our 
e*ery-day  life.  I  had  not  believed  it  possible  that  I  could  be 
igitatcd  at  merely  looking  on  words  traced  by  the  hand  of  Shak- 
ipeare.  Milton,  Spenser,  Luthcrj  John  Knox,  Charles  "  the  martyr/' 
HampdeD*  Cromtveil,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  aud 
OtLcrs  of  Englaud's,  of  the  world's,  iiumortals.  I  ncrcr  could 
tocouut  for  the  effect  which  the  autographs  of  genius  produce 
VpOD  our  minds,  except  by  belief  tliat  soDiethiog  of  the  soul,  of 
the  spiritual  presence  lingers  about  them — an  influence  which  we 
feel  by  some  inner  sense,  yet  but  dimly  comprehend. 

Ader  leaving  the  Museum,  we  visited  the  exhibition  at  the 
HoyaJ  Academy  and  the  Natioual  Gxillcry.  At  tlie  first,  there 
were  one  or  two  noble  modern  picture^!,  which  charmed  my  heart 
and  chained  my  feet  before  them ;  and  at  the  latter,  I  revelled 
in  my  lirst  joy  in  the  glorious  conceptions  and  almost  miracu- 
lous art  of  the  great  masters.  Hurillo's  Sautt  Johu  seemed  to  me 
the  dirinest  of  all ;  but  there  wns  one  of  his  Madounas  so  saintly 
beaulilul  in  the  tranced  joy  of  her  divine  maternity,  that  I  felt 
my  knees  giving  way  beneath  mc,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of 
adoration. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  some  American  friends  to  Windsor 
Cattle  and  Virginia  Water.  It  was  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  fttone,  as  having  left  on  my  heart  only  suubright  recoUec- 
tioos.  Windsor  Castle  is  nobler  and  finer  every  way  than  I 
upooted  to  iiud  it;  truly  a  most  regal  residence — the  nursery, 
the  atrougbold,  the  temple  of  kinglinesa.  AVhile  these  high 
places  of  royalty,  gorgeous  with  the  wealth  aud  venerable  with 
the  memories  of  ages,  stand  foith  an  the  pride  and  glory  of 
England,  and  the  shrinea  of  romaucc  and  poetry  for  all  natiouB,  it 
Mcms  to  me  that  the  institution  of  monarchy  is  safe  and  stead- 
bit — pillared  by  the  sacredness  of  the  past,  the  admiration  and 
imaginntiuu  of  the  present,  the  iuvoluntnry  loyalty  of  the  world. 
The  question  of  "What  would  tbcy  do  with  their  palaces?"  never 
ited  itself  seriously  to  my  mind  at  home,  in  connection  with 
thought  of  the  possible  republicani&ation  of  England;  yet 
\en  it  comes  with  staggering  force  against  any  such  political 
air  caatle. 

We  had  an  order  which  took  us  through  both  the  state  and 
private  apartments,  all  of  which  arc  beautiful  and  gorgeous  beyond 
my  poor  powers  of  deacriptiou.  The  private  rooms  have  the  most 
of  a  home  look,  if  that  dear,  familiar  word  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing so  maguificcut.  The  long  corridor  is  decorated  with  some 
fine  portraits,  among  which  I  was  glad  to  see  that  of  Scott.  Of 
Uie  rest,  the  most  interesting  were  a  series  of  paintings  comme- 
moTHlivc  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Victoria.  Thus  far, 
the  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  painted.  Her  Majesty's  break- 
fast parlour  is  hung  with  Winter  halter's  famous  portraits  of 
herself  and  Prince  Albert,  and  with  pictures  of  the  to^ftV  c\yvV 
dreo — take^i  tJtogether,  a  very  handsome  fam\\y.     ¥tom  \Ni\a 
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itKHiij  which  looks  trat  upon  the  terrnce,  there  U  a  loreW  view  of 
the  park.  la  short,  wbnte^-er  way  the  eye  glanced,  it  met  only 
beauty,  and  luxury*,  and  splendour;  and  I  could  but  wonder  bow 
tliose  favoured  ones,  bom  to  the  grnndeura  and  pleasures  of  such 
Ikigh  estate,  could  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  inentable 
decrees  of  nature,  and  die  with  decent  resignation — come  meekly 
dowu  from  the  throne  to  the  cofhii,  go  humbly  forth  from  the  guy 
palace  halls  to  the  dark  and  narrow  house  of  the  dead.  Yet  we 
must  believe  that  the  kingly  crown  often  presses  too  tightly 
around  throbbing  brows,  till  every  ^m  seems  to  shoot  a  separate 
torture  into  the  brain — that  the  woman's  heart  often  aches 
sharply  under  the  queenly  ermine — that  the  heirs  to  thrones  are 
also  heirs  to  all  the  ilU  of  humanity — that  the  burden  of  mor- 
tality weighs  more  and  more  heavily  upon  them,  till  they,  like 
the  poor  wayfarers  of  life,  stretch  their  tired  arms  yearningly 
towanl*  God's  rest.  In  the  solemn  old  chapel  of  Windsor  there 
is  a  beautifully-sculptured  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  Priuceaa 
Charlotte,  representing  her  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  died — the 
death  struggle  just  arrested,  and  all  its  fearful  agony  stiffening 
into  her  limbs.  The  light  sheet  which  wraps  her  body,  covers  her 
fiice,  but  ouly  to  reveal  it  with  more  terrible  distinctness  to  the 
eye  of  imagination,  1  shuddered  and  recoiled  with  horror,  as 
thougli  from  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  when  I  found  myself  standing 
over  the  dust  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  drive  through  the  (Jreat  Park  to  Virginia  Water,  and  the 
Ittng,  delicious  ramble  through  those  enchanting  groiuids,  arc  they 
not  written  in  the  plensnutest  chronicles  of  memory?  This  sweet 
ntmoier  place  was  the  darling  work  of  that  princely  pleasorist, 
George  the  Fourth.  He  was  »  spendthrift,  a  voluptuary,  an 
nn^hal  son,  a  bad  husband,  an  indifferent  fiithcr — a  sad  fallow  in 
many  respects;  but  he  had  exquisite  taste;  there's  no  denying  it. 

I  must  not  forget  to  record,  with  due  gratitude  and  just  appre- 
ciation, that  the  retainers,  both  at  Windsor  Castle  and  VirginiA 
Water,  are  forbidden  by  Her  Majesty  to  receive  any  fee  from 
Tisitors.     O,  long  may  she  reign  ! 

July  30. 

The  afternoon  following  my  last  writing  I  visited  Stafford 
House  and  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  with  Lord  Carslisle,  who 
kindly  proffered  his  pleasant  guidance — an  illustrious  cicerone. 
Stnlford  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Suthcrhind,  is 
externally  a  building  of  no  remarkable  aspect,  though  of  noble 
dimensions;  but  internally,  it  is  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme — deconited  and  furnished  with  a  perfection  of  art  and  a 
refincraeDt  of  taste  which  soften  the  glare  of  splendour,  and  give  a 
poetic  grandeur,  an  idcnl  grace,  to  the  lavishment  of  uut^dd  riches. 
There  is  everywhere  a  meaning  in  the  magniticencc,  a  purpose  in 
the  princely  display,  which  justify  ihem,  at  least  to  the  artistic 
ftensc,  and  to  the  love  of  luxury  inherent  in  human  nature.  Bvcry- 
where  yott  recognise  the  beautiful  inspiratiuos  of  fenilDino  geuius 
for  order,  adaptation,  and  arraugcmenr.  Were  1  ou /a^  in  mat- 
tcra of  archiUetv^o  and  upho\atery,^Vi\cV\  »wtoVm  «m  aot,  I  might 
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pve  ftomc  idea  of  the  exquisite  Hnishiiig^  and  furnishment  of  some 
of  the  rcKHns  I  shw.  One  I  shiill  never  forget;  it  is  smmll  nod 
amply  beautiful,  peculiarly  fresh  and  summer  like,  from  its  de- 
corations of  water  lilies.  Tlie  carpet  under  your  feet  is  flowered 
with  this  sweet  wonder  of  aquatic  loveliness,  this  Roral  Venus 
AphroditOi  this  ceneer  of  purest  fragrance,  swunjc  by  the  water 
nrmphs  under  tlie  waves.  It  hnu^  above  us  in  lamps,  and 
tirottgh  the  targe  window  we  see  it  shining  near,  in  the  form  of 
a  fenntain. 

St&fford  House  ia  not  so  rich  in  painting  and  statuary  as  some 
Londoa  mansions ;  yet  it  has  many  charming  pictures,  and  the 
walls  of  one  noble  apartment  arc  enriched  by  several  Murillos.  I 
DOBt  confess  to  an  absorbitig  admiration  of  Munllo^s  Virgins. 
Tiicy  have  not  the  meek-eyed  fairness,  the  innocent,  i^iorant, 
lamh.likc  saintliueas  of  the  Madonuas  of  the  Italian  masters;  but 
tht'V  b:ive  a  rich,  dark-blo*Hled  life,  a  luscious  ripeness  of  beauty, 
joined  to  the  deep  fervour  nud  high  rapture  of  devotion,  iufluitely 
Bftore  impressiTc  to  mc.  With  bcin^  whose  pulses  throb  with  the 
•priog  fulness  of  healthful  and  l)eautifal  life, — whose  senses  are  all 
Upen  to  the  flood  tide  of  human  pfis^ions, — with  natures  formed 
fer  loTe  Mad  luiurv,  pleasure  and  power,  holiness  i^  of  some  worth, 
ItecmMe  boctght  with  a  price,  and  the  saintly  glory  tenfold  more 
^rious  for  the  heroic  renunciation  which  went  before.  There- 
nre  do  I  love  the  Madonnas  of  Murillo,  for  their  glowing  and 
gorgeous  womanhood — not  sinless  bom,  not  saintly  because  of  a 
PMAioiile^s  orirnnisation,  but  sanotitied  by  election  to  the  divine 
ttatemitT— with  nil  the  languid  fires  uf  loviu^  eyes  turned  hea- 
TCDWHrd,  kindled  in  holy  aspiratious,  and  the  sighs  of  passion 
changed  to  prayers.  So  rich  and  splendid  is  the  character  of 
their  beauty,  that  sometimes  on  looking  at  one,  you  uiij:ht  fancy 
krr  heathen  Cytherea  turned  Christian,  with  all  her  roguish  Loves 
duinged  into  smiling  Cherubs— except  that  they  have  all  pro- 
fvondcr  depth  and  nobler  breadth  of  lilc  than  any  Vcnns.  Other 
pictures  may  touch  my  heart  or  c^alt  my  spirit  more;  but  Mu- 
iBIo's  throng  my  pulses  with  a  peculiar  passionate  emotion. 

There  are  many  admirable  modern  paintings  at  Stafford  House, 
portraits;  among  which  are  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
BMgBificent  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Hers  is  a  beauty  so 
and  perfect,  that  Time  himself  has  reverenced  it,  and  ever 
aome  new  majestic  grtce  where  he  stole  away  a  youtlifu] 
She  is  a  woman  worthy  to  have  sat  to  the  Spanish  prince 
of  painters,  to  have  had  her  loveliness  wedded  in  immortality  with 
Murillo's  art.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  the  Lady 
Confttance  Orosvenor  (name  of  Marquis  of  Westminster),  is  ex- 
ceedingly lovely  ;  but  her  beauty  is  delicate  and  touder,  not  of  the 
rich  and  regal  type  of  her  noble  mother. 

From  Stafford  Honse  we  went  to  BriHpowater  House,  which  is 
•ear  by,  to  see  the  fiue  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Karl 
•f  EUramere,  and  known  as  the  Bridgewatcr  Gallery.     The  first 
tbiug  which  met  the  eye,  on  entering  the  grand  haV\,  was  VoVc^** 
lOtifu)  marbh  group  of  Ino  and  the  infent  BaccViua.    tW  ^w* 
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roof  ahoye  tLe  great  hall  is  set  with  prisms,  so  that  as  the  effol- 
gent  suulight  bathed  the  fair  Ino  in  all  the  gorgeous  primal 
colours,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  Iris,  couchanie  upon  the 
flowery  earth.  I  know  not  what  is  before  me,  bat  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  see  anything  in  ancient  sculpture  more  graceful 
than  the  uplifted  right  arm  of  Ino,  holding  the  grapes  above  the 
eager-mouthed  Bacchus. 

Lord  Carlisle,  perhaps  a  little  unwisely,  led  me  first  to  the 
Raphaels,  of  which  there  are  four — three  Holy  Families,  and  one 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  iu  her  arms.  That  moment 
swung  wide  before  me  the  gates  of  a  new,  a  higher  world  of  art 
— but  I  as  yet  stand  upon  the  threshold,  half  dazzled  by  the 
interior  brightness.  To  Kaphael  it  seems  no  poetic  extravagance, 
no  sacrilegious  enthusiasm,  to  apply  the  term  divme,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  one  can  look  on  his  pictures  long  enough  to  get  at 
their  soul  without  belieWng  him  to  have  been  often  visited  with 
celestial  inspirations;  that,  by  close  and  holj  communion  witb 
Heaven,  he  obtained  the  secrets  of  creative  power — and  that  thus 
visions  of  transcendent  purity,  of  seraphic  loveliness  and  divine 
beatitude,  were  vouchsaifed  to  him.  So  pecnliariy  pure  and 
peaceful  is  the  atmosphere  of  his  works,  that  one  half  beUeves 
them  canopied  by  angel  wings.  The  holiness  of  the  pictures  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  the  more  impressive  from  its  contrast  with 
the  splendid  sensuousness  and  sumptuousness  of  Titian's  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs  interrupted  at  the  Bath  by  Actaeon;  Diana  and 
Calisto;  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea.  Titian,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
essentially  a  heatlien  painter,  revelling  iu  all  the  refinements  of 
natural  and  physical  beauty,  his  highest  raptures  seldom  rising 
above  the  half-sensual,  half-poetic  joys  of  Olympus,  and  his 
noblest  visions  taking  in  but  the  nude  graces  and  entrancing 
beauties  of  goddesses  and  nymphs.  His  colouring  is  so  wondrously 
soft,  yet  rich  and  radiant,  his  figures  are  of  such  surpassing  grace 
and  voluptuous  loveliness,  that  I  should  suppose  the  young, 
passionate,  and  impressible,  must,  in  gazing  on  them  long,  feel 
the  moral  sense  grow  bewildered,  and  reel  with  the  intoxication  of 
their  subtle  sensuality.  How  different  is  it  with  the  works  of 
Raphael,  over  which  the  religious  master's  reverent  genius  threw 
a  calm  and  heavenly  purity !  Of  the  Holy  Families  of  Raphad 
in  the  Ellesmere  coUection,  I  like  best  the  one  known  as  La  Belle 
Vierge,  in  which  the  young  St.  John  is  paying  homage  to  the 
Saviour.  The  Virgin  here  is  worthy  of  the  high  office  to  which 
she  was  called — a  tenderly  majestic  figure,  and  beautiful  beyond 
compare.  She  is  standing  with  the  youthful  Jesus  before  her. 
The  young  St.  John  is  a  most  glorious  figiu%.  As  he  stands, 
slightly  bent,  before  his  Master,  the  rich,  brown  hue  of  his 
complexion  contrasted  with  the  golden-haired  fairness  of  the 
Redeemer,  with  his  dark  face  kindled  with  the  rapt  joy  of  loving 
adoration,  no  humble  kneehng,  no  prone  prostration,  no  meek 
kissing  of  the  feet  could  express,  such  fealty,  such  reverence,  such 
acceptation  and  worship.  Not  the  eyes  and  the  smile  alone,  but 
every  line  and  curve  of  the  beauteous  form,  utters  "Mp  Lord  ad 
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vy  God/"  Then  the  tender,  uncoDScious  sovereignty,  the  geutlcj 
■ImMt  shr,  acceptance  of  homage,  the  budding  divinity  of  the 
TOting  Christ,  are  wondrous  to  behold.  I  cauuot  Uke  the  St.  Joseph 
m  this  picture;  he  seems  to  uic  an  ungracious  old  man,  devoid  of 
true  xenerablcncss.  There  ia  a  Pnlma  \'eechio  in  this  collection 
which  1  Uke,  especially  for  the  St.  Joseph,  who  is  younger  and 
h&adaomer  than  any  other  i  have  seen.  AVhy  the  husband  of 
JSasy  thould  be  made  such  a  grizzly-bearded  old  patriarch  of,  I 
newer  could  conceive.  It  certainly  strikes  the  nnartistic  as  a  raost 
aittuitsible  atliance.  1  liuftered  loujr  before  Doaicuicbino*s  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  aod  Vision  of  St.  Francis;  a  Landscape  by 
Claude  Ijorraine,  and  one  by  Snlvator  Hosa;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Corrcggio;  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Anuibal  Caracci ;  and 
Gaido  Bcni's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Albert  Cuyp's  Landing 
of  Prince  Muurice  at  Dort  would  of  itself  fill  a  room  ^ritb  sunlight 
and  splendour ;  and  the  great  Marine  View  of  Turner  yon  cannot 
f;Kte  on  without  feeling  the  roll  of  heavy  seas,  the  rush  of  sprayey 
winds — without  bcHring  the  rattling  of  cordage,  the  snrgc  of  sails, 
and  the  nijd  tumult  of  the  surrounding  storm.  Paul  De  la 
Boche's  superb  and  most  pathetic  picture  of  Charles  the  First  in 
the  Guard  Koom  almost  made  me  a  loyalist,  and  an  cxccratcr  of 
my  rougbhewn  hero,  Cromwell.  The  majestic  yet  mournful 
serenity,  the  martyr-like  patience,  with  which  the  poor  Kiug 
Teccivei  the  brutal  insults  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  and 
the  bitter  grief  and  powerless  indignation  of  his  two  faithful 
followers,  are  alike  heartbreaking.  There  are  many  fine  pictui-cs 
in  ihit  collection  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters;  but  they  do 
not  impreM  me  very  deeply,  or  exalt  me  above  a  wondering 
admiration  at  their  richness  of  colouring  and  perfection  of  detail. 
I  lookrd  at  them  all  curiously,  with  freqnent  exclamations  of 
delight,  but  turned  from  them  at  last  unsatisfied,  and  with 
1  yeariu'ng  at  my  heart  which  led  me  back  to  stand  silent  and 
subdued  before  my  Raphael,  my  St.  John. 

While  lingering  there,  I  observed  Lord  Carlisle  greet,  with 
much  cordiality,  a  slight,  pale,  refined,  clerical -looking  man,  who 
stood  near  us.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  his  Lordship 
introduced  this  gentleman  to  me  as  the  Kcv.  Charles  Kingsley, 
author  of  "  Alton  Locke."  I  did  not  meet  him  without  emotion  : 
for  I  had  been  most  deeply  impressed  by  the  power  and  purpose, 
the  terrible  earnestness,  of  his  writings,  the  heart-crushing  patho.5, 
the  fearful  viriduess  of  bis  pictures  of  misen>*,  of  the  mortal 
desperation  of  the  struggle  of  the  poor  with  want  and  wretched- 
aesa,  and  all  tlte  horrible  shapes  of  sin  and  despair.  You  see  few 
indications  of  the  impassioned  strength  of  Mr.  Kingslcy^s  genius 
io  bis  countenance  or  conversation.  He  is  quiet  in  the  extreme, 
eren  while  talking,of  art  like  an  artist  and  a  poet.  I  should  think 
bb  mental  life  inwnrdly  intense,  rather  than  outwardly  demon- 
Mntive,  except  through  the  pen.  He  spoke  of  America  with 
much  interest,  and  with  fine  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  her 
institutions. 

By  the  way,  I  meet  with  very  few  instances  of  tW\  \«;aOTwacfc 
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of  and  indifferoDce  towards  our  country  which  I  was  told  to  expect 
in  £ng}nud.  The  ouly  tbinj^  which  cause  me  to  hite  mj  Up 
occasionally,  with  merriment,  not  vexation,  are  a  certain  displitv  of 
geographical  knowledge,  which  puts  me  to  my  trumpa,  aud  &a 
overplus  of  pntranising  praise.  Yet  a  gentleman  did  say  to  me 
lately,  in  tbd  coolest  manner  possible,  "Has  not  civiliKatioa 
advanced  farther  iu  the  New  England  than  in  the  other  states  of 
your  Union?"  It  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to  Bnd  myself 
classed  aa  "an  outside  barbarian;"  for  I  was  obli^  to  acknow- 
ledge thnt  I  was  no  New  Englander.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
altogether  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  American  elavcry  is 
epoken  of  here.  People  cither  darkly  allude  to  it,  as  tliuugh 
fearfully  tonching  on  some  family  disgrace,  in  your  presence, 
or  come  dowu  upon  it,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  with  merciless 
execration,  and  seem  to  think  it  might  be  done  away  with  easily, 
speedily,  with  all  its  evils  aud  enormities;  that  it  is  but  an  ugly 
excrescence  on  the  social  life,  which  mav  be  quietly  lopped  off  ttC 
pleasure,  and  nut  wlint  we  know  it  to  be,  a  deep-seated  cancer, 
near  the  vitals  of  the  Union  itself — difficult  and  perilous  to  eradi- 
cate, though  more  perilous  far  if  left  alone.  Such  as  at  home 
consider  me  a  fanatic  would  smile  to  hear  me  in  England,  not 
defending  slavery  or  slaveholders, — Heaven  forbid  ! — but  demand- 
ing that  simple  justice  should  be  done,  aud  patience  exercised, 
towards  us  as  a  nation ;  and  reminding  our  judges  that  a  like 
eiil  and  sin  is  not  a  half  centuiy's  remove  from  their  own  doors. 
Yet  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  this  subject  is  always  or 
often  treated  in  a  way  to  give  me  pain.  There  Are  many  who 
have  brought  great  powers  of  thought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  oue  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  the  age — who  give  us  their  most  generous 
sympathy  and  magnanimous  judgment;  and  compiirativtily  few 
are  they  who  err  iu  this  matter,  through  want  of  reflection,  or 
fVora  "  seal  without  knowledge." 

One  day  last  week  I  joined  some  friends  in  a  pleasure  excurstoBi 
on  the  Thames,  got  up  by  some  of  the  city  authorities — Mr.  FnmciaJ 
Bennocli  presiding.  We  went  up  the  river  on  a  beautiful  barg^j 
moving  to  fine  music,  as  far  as  Twickenham,  where  we  were  fo 
some  hours  moored  opposite  Pope's  villa.  We  had  dancing,  ft.| 
sumptuous  dinner,  toasts,  seutimeuts,  and  speeches — altogether 
charming  time. 

The  shores  of  the  Thames  are  beautiful,  not  for  any  remarkablsl 
pictures  qu  en  ess  of  natural  scenery,  but  for  their  admirable  fuiti-'j 
vation,  and  a  succession  of  noble  coimtry  seats.    Kichmond  Hill  ia 
the  finest  point  I  saw,  and  that  commands  oue  of  the  finest  news 
in  England.     But  every  spot  in  sight  had  l>eeu  rendered  elasaic 
ground  by  the  genius  of  Pope,  Thomson,  aud  indeed  of  nearly  all 
the  elegant  English  writers  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.    Itt 
stirred  up  old  memories  to  glance  into  the  shadowy  grotto  of  Pope.  \ 
I  almost  looked  to  see  the  crooked  and  gallant  poet  ooroe  forth,  > 
handing  out  the  lovely  and  mocking  Lady  Mary.     I  would  hardly 
Jmre  been  startled   to  have  seeu  the  brilliant  trifler,   Walpole, 
waikiag  daintiJy  acrois  the  \avi\,  ot  TVionaou  bunging  lasily 
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under  a  tree  vt  Eichmondj  or  the  charming  Kittj  Glivc  driving 
put. 

I  have  been  visiting  in  Chelsea  for  tlic  week  past,  for  the  sake  <^ 
quiet  and  reptise.  Here  it  is  almost  as  quiet  as  the  couutiy  at 
night,  nud  would  be  during  the  day,  but  for  the  usual  suburban 
aupcrtLhundance  of  noisy  iufiiitcy  next  dour,  and  an  hourly  liability 
to  the  visitations  of  pertinacious  "  Punch  and  Judy"  men  and 
bapefu]  hurdy-gurdy  women  bt:iow  the  front  windows.  Near  us 
it  a  lai^  warehouse  of  second-hand  furniture,  where  1  yesterday 
observed  a  dowiiy-bcnrded  David  and  his  blushing  Dora  niiddng 
their  prudeut  purchases.  There  cue  can  buy  everything — from 
XryiHg-pan*  to  mirrors,  from  kitchen  chairs  to  family  purtnuts. 
Ay.thcjwiU  most  irreverently  knock  you  down,  venerable  j;cntle- 
meu  in  perukes  and  powder,  and  utHtcty  daoies  in  ruifs  and  fartbin* 
gales.  There  arc  plenty  of  these  worthy  old  people  to  be  had  at 
maoa»  dep6ta  of  this  kind  in  London;  so  when  you  go  to  hoase- 
keeping  tou  obs  easily  furnish  yourself  with  a  few  aucestors,  at  a 
Tcrr  moderate  price,  and  Marrnnted  respectable. 

Tuesday  afternoon   and  evening  were  spent  with  a  delightfU 

party  at  A(r.  B 's  pleasant  place,  Blackheatb.      Among  the 

gnotts  were  the  Croslands,  the  Mackays — the  hearty,  geiterous- 
spirited  poet  and  bis  benutiful  wifc^ — Miss  Pnrdoe,  a  very  charming 
pcnon, — Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  composer, —  Dr.  Kinkel,  the  Ger- 
man patriot,  and  bis  wife,  who  played  an  heroic  part  in  his  escape 
£rom  Germany — an  iutere»tiiig  and  Hceumplislied  Indy,  who  touches 
the  piano  with  rare  skill,  and  sings  with  {nrculiar  sweetness,  though 
with  toaea  of  mouruful  meaning,  and  nil  the  vain  bomc-sickness  of 
the  eiile  sighing  through  lier  vuice. 

This  morning  I  went  again  to  the  Bridgcwater  Gallery,  chiefly 
to  0ee  roj  blessed  St.  Johu  and  the  beautiful  child  Jesus.  This 
afternoon  I  have  been  listening  to  the  grand,  inspiring  talk  of 
and  with  a  prayer  that  the  glorious  laud  of  the  divine 
liter  and  the  patriot  hero  may  yt-t  be  free,  I  go  to  my  sleep. 

August  6. 

Od  Monday  evening  Isst,  my  passion  for  horse-flesh  and  some 
mirthful  recollections  of  Bun  Gimltier's  ballads  of  the  ring  led  mc 
to  suggest  Astlcy's  to  the  kind  friends  who  were  enquiring  what 
ve  should  have  next  in  the  way  of  amusement.  The  building  is 
very  tine  fur  the  purpose,  but  the  audience  on  this  night  was 
neither  Large  nor  select ;  indeed,  it  was  the  lowest  and  noisiest 
liouse  I  ever  looked  down  upon  and  up  at,  for  the  pit  and  gallery 
keM  nearly  alL  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  me  to  see  baskets  of  cakes 
and  oranges,  and  cans  of  beer  carried  about  between  the  acts ;  to 
see  old  men  and  women,  such  as  with  us  are  never  seen  out,  except 
it  be  tt  cborcb  or  prayer- meeting,  young  men  in  their  working 
dfcu,  and  their  wives  and  babies  in  arms,  all  eating  and  driukiog, 
and  Itaviog  a  jolly  laugh  or  a  cosy  gossip  with  their  cronies. 

The   spectacle — "Peter  the  Great" — was  very  beautiful,  and 
aucb  of  the  acting  Eue,  though  nature  was  everywhere  biu^ti^CJQA. 
to  Btoge  effect.    We  saw  soaae  moguiEcent  riding,  uwdet   ^^ 
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direction  of  thfit  illustrious  personage  of  a  mysteriously  uncertain 
a^e,  Mr.  AViddicombe. 

On  AVednesday  I  Tisited,  with  Mr.  B aud  our  charming 

friend,  Miss  D ,  the  immense  wiue-raults  and  tobacco  ware- 
houses at  the  Bocks.  These  vaults  extend  over  acres,  and  are 
richly  stored  with  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape,  piled,  jiipe  on 
pipe,  on  cither  side  of  iuMumerable  and  seemingly  intermiuable 
passages — the  delightsome  paths  of  Bacchus,  the  pleasant  (ongat 
vias  of  old  Silenus  and  bis  crew.  Without  a  guide  one  rni^ht 
easily  be  lost  in  this  subterranean  labyrinth,  and  wander  for  hours 
in  this  wilderness  of  wine;;,  find  himself  quite  at  sea,  though  not 
far  from  Port  and  just  ofT  Madeira.  What  a  horrible  place  of  tor- 
ment in  which  to  confine  some  ancient  inebriate,  without  the 
mcauH  of  helping  himself  to  that  which  his  soul  ioveth — wine,  wine 
ou  every  aide,  "  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

From  the  IJocks  we  went  to  the  Tower.  This  I  found  far  from 
heing  the  gloomy  and  venerable  building  I  had  expected  to 
sec.  The  larger  portion  is  of  light  gray  stone,  showing  much 
white  mortar.  This,  and  some  repairs  lately  made,  give  the  nliulc 
structure  a  modern  and  cheerful  appearance,  which  it  requires  all 
the  dark  splendours  aud  trstgic  terrors  of  old  memories  and  histo- 
rical  legends  to  over-shadow  and  render  venerable. 

Escorted  by  a  warden  in  the  costume  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
of  the  time  of  Heury  the  Eighth,  you  enter  the  horse  armoury  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  White  Tower.  Here  you  see  the 
effigies  of  the  kings,  from  Edtvard  the  First  to  James  the  Second, 
with  many  of  their  distinguished  knights  and  nobles,  all  mounted 
and  clad  in  tlie  very  armour  they  sported,  or  rather  supported,  at 
tourney  and  fight.  Francis  Hastings  bears  up  gallantly  under  a 
snit  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred  jiouuds.  The  beautiful  suit* 
of  Elizabeth's  lovers,  Leicester  aud  Essex,  arc  quite  in  character 
with  the  courtly  splendour  of  those  ill-f:ited  favourites. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  though  one  of  the  least  aucient 
snits,  is  that  of  Charles  the  First.  It  is  gorgeously  gilt  and  orna- 
mented in  arabesque.  This  gallery  also  eontaius  countless  curio- 
sities of  war,  all  varieties  of  arms,  and  glorious  trophies  of  battle 
and  cou([uest.  It  is  a  place  for  English  hearts  to  beat  high  and 
swell  with  national  pride.  Quccu  Elizabeth's  armoury  is  the 
gallery  of  greatest  interest.  It  eontaius  an  equestrian  figure 
kof  Her  Virgin  Majesty  in  the  costume  in  which  she  went  to  St. 
^Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Here  are  raanv  curious  weapous,  very  ancient  and  awful ;  such  as 
the  "  Military  Flail,"  the  '*  Catchpole,'"  the  "  Glaive,"  the  "  Pole- 
axe,"  the  *'  Lochabar  Axe,"  and  most  horrible  of  all,  for  the 
infernal  mockery  of  its  name,  the  "  Morning  Star,"  or  "  Holy 
Water  Sprinkler."  The  first  name  comes  from  its  form,  a  bail  of 
wood  set  with  spikes,  and  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  pole ;  the  "  holy 
water"  was  the  blood  and  brains  it  scattered  around  when  it  was 
swung  by  a  strong  arm  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  I  stood  with  a 
sick  heart  by  the  instruments  of  torture,  laid  my  band  upon  theniy 
stadied  the  atrocious  ingenuity  of  their  contrivance,  yet  could  not 
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believe  the  revolting  truth,  tbnt  in  the  reign  of  a  qnecn,  a  very 
voman,  one  would  say,  regarding  lier  weaknesses,  human  forms 
bod  writhed  within  them,  human  bones  and  sinews  cracked  under 
tbcm,  human  hearts  burst  with  excess  of  pain,  true  human  souls 
gruwn  wild  and  aluieked  out  false  confessions.  Oh !  a.s  T  longer 
gued  on  these  dread  implements,  with  wluit  unspeakable  reve- 
TODCc,  I  thought  of  them  who  had  "  endured  unto  the  end,"  till 
With  Hpa  stiffened,  aud  eyes  impurpled  with  suppressed  anguish, 
till  bnthed  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  cxtremcst  torture,  and  old 
with  ages  of  agony  compressed  into  one  mortal  hour,  the  panting 
life  crushed  out,  the  senseless  body  grew  deathly  still,  and  the 
faithful  spirit  rose  serene  above  its  merciless  tormentors,  above  its 
gloomy  prison>house,  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  Cnicified  ! 

Opening  cut  of  Queen  Eli5!nbeth*s  armoury  is  the  dungeon 
wherein  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  where  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World."  You  feel, 
while  standing  in  that  dark  and  most  gloomy  cell,  a  singular 
mingling  of  admiration,  indignation,  wonder,  and  pity.  Oh  !  the 
unimaginable  humiliation,  pain,  and  weariness  of  such  a  life  to 
him,  the  princely  courtier,  the  brave  adventurer,  the  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  poet ! 

Just  before  Raleigh's  cell  stands  the  beheading  block;  not  the 
one  used  at  bis  execution,  but  the  one  on  which  Lords  Balme- 
rinoj  Kilmarnock,  and  Lovat,  suffered  the  penalty  of  treason. 
The  marks  of  the  axe  arc  deep  upon  it.  Their  Lordships'  head»- 
inan  must  have  been  a  sturdy  fellow,  who  struck  steadily,  heavily, 
and  but  once.  Tlie  beheading  axe,  which  stands  near  this  block, 
18  rusiy  and  blunt,  by  no  means  a  formidable-looking  implement; 
vet  it  once  went  gleamiug  down  on  to  the  neck  of  the  princely 
Eases,  and  sent  the  rich  young  blood  of  Anna  jioleyn  spurting 
into  the  fitee  of  the  headsman. 

Within  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  pavement,  lie  the 
ashes  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Anna  Bolcyn,  Hochford,  Catharino 
Howard,  Essex,  Nortliumberland,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
htttband,  and  of  many  others  whose  names  are  crimson  illumi> 
natioDa  through  page  after  page  of  Euglisli  history. 

The  Council  Chamber  of  the  White  Tower  is  a  place  of  jrrcat 
interrat,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Uastingv  by  Richard  of  Gloucester. 

The  building  in  which  the  young  princes  were  suffocated  ia 
called  the  "  Bloody  Tower  ;"  that  in  which  Clarence  was  drowned 
the  "  Bowycr  Tower."  We  were  shown  the  remains  of  a  tree 
planted  by  Nell  Owynu  over  the  young  princes.  The  "Traitor's 
Gate"  i«  a  gloomy  arch;  and  the  church  and  the  "Brick 
T9wen"  the  prison  of  Ijady  June  Grey,  are  melancholy-looking 
baildinga.  But  aside  from  these,  the  old  palace  prison  of  Eng- 
laoil  is  outwardly  neither  stem  nor  sad  of  aspect. 

The  regalia  is  a  magnificent  sight,  almost  blinding  one  with  the 
blaH!  of  its  costly  splendour.  The  great  diamonds  seem  to  throb 
«itll  living  radiance,  Ukc  stars ;  the  rubies  seem  melting  vu  «ii 
iftilgent  glow,  and  the  emeralds  dissolving  in  liquid  VigVX. 
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HOW   BBS   SAILED   OV£B   TBB    BLACK   8KA,   AND    HOW  SHE    BLSW 
UP    AT    SINOFE.       AS     EPIHODR     OT     THE     FRESBNT     WAR. 

Bv  Lieut,  tue  Hon.  Fredeiuck  Walpole,  R.N. 


atcli, — rapidly  tlie  noble  craft  shot 


Call  tlie 
sail  trimmed,  each  rope  coiled,  the  breeze  quietly  iresiiening  and 
drawing  nft,  iis^  stamling  from  the  laud^  she  cuught  its  true  direc- 
tion. The  natch  below  jumped  down,  glad  to  be  released  frum 
work ;  the  watch  ou  deck  disposed  themsclvea  to  rest,  tired  with 
the  anxious  toil  of  the  last  few  days.  Ail  wa«  quiet ;  and,  dis- 
missing the  officer  of  the  watch,  I  walked  the  solitary  deck. 
Astern,  the  lofty  land  loomed  darkly  through  the  haze  of  the  fitst- 
cloiiiug  evening;  bright  hghts  twinkled  on  the  mountain-side, 
but  the  rRpidly-iuercasinf;  distance  soon  drowned  tliccu  io  the 
oeeau.  The  pretty  "  Jcuiili  "  speeds  on  her  way,  pettishly  thrusting 
aside  the  tiny  waves,  as  her  »harp  bow  cuts  their  waters.  High 
swelled  my  exile  heart ;  bright  hojics  were  stirrius  within  me. 
Captain  of  a  vessel  of  war,  albeit  only  second,  still  all  >'irtual 
command  was  mine  ;  for  the  captain  kuew  little,  and  eared  less — 
so  no  blame  rested  on  him,  he  was  content.  Well  were  my  cxer- 
tious  repaid;  mouths  of  drill  aod  manageraeut  had  worked  up 
the  raw  material  of  which  the  ci-ew  had  been  composed,  into  fair 
efficiency;  and  they  were  perfect  at  least  in  the  tirst  lesson — 
obedicuce  to  command.  By  cnre  and  attention  their  prejudices 
had  been  overcome;  their  bigotry  dirocteil,  and  faniiticisim  led, 
tintil  each  deemed  the  CapitHine,  all  Giaour  though  he  was,  their 
kiiid  friend  and  steady  protector.  No  crew  had  so  much  pay,  or 
8uch  full  rations  :  few  such  hard  work,  certjiinly,  but  none  so  uiucb 
rest;  and  though  the  rule  whs  of  iron,  it  pressed  evenly,  and 
their  Icatler  never  spared  his  own  toil.  Long  famihar  with  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  Sultan's  whole  domiuioua,  I  had  known 

,each  man's  home,  and  won  Iiis  heart  by  describiDg  it  to  him. 

^Sharing  their  toils,  a  bond  grew  up  betwe«n  us;  sympathising 
with  their  griefs,  prophesying  their  success,  exciting  their  patrio- 
tism, they  aiiored  me,  and  the  vessel  now  was  uorthy  of  any 
leader,  even  were  he,  as  I  am,  a  son  of  Venice,  a  de«cendaat 
of  the  great  Dandolo.  Proudly  my  eye  glanced  along  the  dock, 
scauned  the  battery,  each  gear  in  order,  ropes  taut, — all  sbip- 
ahape;  and,  come  what  might,  my  duty  had  been  done,  and  pride 
whispered  lond,  that  the  hour  of  action  would  be  one  of  glory. 
Slowly  rose  the  young  crescent  moon,  so  palely  bright,  so  softly  ocau- 
tiful,  tinting  the  mountain  peaks  with  mellow  light,  ns  it  hngorcd 
on  their  summits,  and  that  orb  is  the  Mgis  of  our  cause,  beneath 

wltjch  the  exile  trusts  to  conquei— tbU,  the  emblem  of  the  only 
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banoer  floatitig  for  freedom — this,  the  faith  he  miut  advanoe  to 
breathe.  Close  histon',  forget  tradition,  invoke  no  crusading 
hope,  no  word  of  Christ  or  Christendom ;  the  Cross  is  agaiust 
B9,  and,  if  we  may  pray,  it  ia,  that  tlmtjcrcscent  moon  will  ride 
in  glorr,  And  light  us  on,  shining  for  our  cause,  bearing  freedom 
and  life  to  Europe  and  her  pt-opte. 

Slowly  it  rose  above  the  loftiest  peaks ;  the  Mountain  of  Mist  is 
eordoped  by  her  glory ;  well  may  she  tliruw  bright  halos  roandj 
Sot  abe  lights  the  land  of  the  Tchercass,  the  eyrie  of  fretrUom,  the 
'  booBC*  of  the  hrave,  the  lirst-borii  and  noblest  of  our  race,  the 
nnconqticred  CirciLssiniis.  Shine  ou,  my  Isis,  jourucyon  in  aplco- 
dotir  to  the  We«tj  leanng  behiud  thee  glory,  lighting  to  the  coming 
dawzL 

Snceeta,  beyond  my  utmost  hopes  had  crowned  my  enterprise ; 

ttlia  miunon  so  delicate,  nothing  hut  my  unknown  and  unfriended 

foaition  bad  led  me  to  undertake,  had  been  accomplished  ;  arms, 

unmunition,  salt,  messages,  hope,  eucourftgemeut,  hud  been  con* 

iTeycd  aafely  to  the  coast,  and   welcomed   by  Circasaia's  noblest 

inobles.     We  had  tuld  the  talc  of  Islam  at  war  with  Russia,  of  her 

s\-m(athy  with  them,  and  of  her  prompt  and  energetic  assistance. 

i(^iefii  ^rown  old  in  battle  had  wept  like  children  at  the  news; 

[ymdlis  thanked  God  that  they  begim  their  career  at  such  a  junc- 

ftw;    mothers  prnycd   for  fertility  to  swell  the  heroic  baud, — the 

i^Ary  children  cursed  their  youth,  that  debarred  them  from  the 

1  aCnib.     The  fiery  word.  War,  had  sped  with  hghtuiug  speed,  till, 

from  tbc  Koubon  to  TiHis,  all  were  on  lire  in  the  cause,  and 

Victory,  victory  !   God  with  us  I   was  the  cry  heard  In  each  deep 

vaJtcf  «ad  mountain   home,— echoed  on  the  Caspian,  resounding 

over  Dagestan, — blfssing  the  mesaeugcr,  fresh  hope  entered  every 

heart,  and  nerved  each  arm  anew. 

'Hie  moon  rose  on  the  ocean,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
boriaon,  aud  the  vessel  sped  impatient  once  more  to  re-enter  her 
satire  Uosphorus,  to  rest  in  her  own  C4ilm  home  of  sweet  waters. 
A  nil  (  a  sail !  the  cry  was  re-echoed  Irom  the  deck,  and  broke  on 
BB^  siumberiog  ear.  It  is  war  now  ;  no  times  of  sloth  or  pence, 
nd  I  sprang  ou  deck  to  take  the  measure  of  the  stranger;  friend 
or  foe  f  6ght  or  fly, — which?  The  wind  was  on  the  beam, — a 
keen  jiir,  chilled  in  its  p»ssage  over  the  Crimea,  or  in  its  birth- 
place amidst  serfs  and  snows.  The  disc  of  the  rising  sun  rested 
on  the  waters,  wlulst  athwart  its  bright  circle  stood  a  black  line, 
but  for  its  position  hardly  discernible  j  a  sea-practised  eye  soon 
WttAe  it  out  B  sail,  aud  a  large  oue.  Slowly  rose  tho  orb  uf  day, 
abedding  bght  luround,  and  throwing  the  stranger  out  in  strong 
relief.  A  l&i^c  vessel,  royals  set,  and  foretopmast  st adding- sail, 
lying  a  point  or  so  more  off  than  we  are,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
squadron  from  Sokum  Kalaah ;  the  mountaineers  said  there  were 
tour  there,  two  heavy  frig-.ites,  and  two  large  steamers, — prudence 
forbad  a  nearer  actpmintanee.  Cume,  little  "  Jemtli,''  fly  for  it  now. 
The  Teasel  bnule<l  up  in  close  pursuit,  following  almost  in  oar 
wake,  but  we  rapidly  drew  a-head,  and  dropped  the  pvvrsutt,^f01 
she  was  but  a  mere  thrend  on  the  borizou.    Our  teara  Wd  viaace 
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subsided,  when  tlie  cry  rose  again:    Where  away?   whore? — Oa 
the  beam ;  and  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  spot. 

The  next  was  »n  auxious  hour.  Ua&san  Effendi,  the  captain, 
came  on  deck,  and  sitting  on  the  poop  wrapped  in  furs,  smoked 
his  ehibonk,  his  attention  cqunlly  divided  between  the  sail  and 
me, — wondering  wliat  the  one  was,  and  why  the  other  kept  un- 
ceasiagJy  pacing  up  and  down  atone;  the  quarter  deck  (this  is  aa 
activity  and  inoveability  utterly  iu comprehensible  to  the  Turk) ; 
at  last,  apparently  unable  to  solve  the  reason  of  the  latter,  he 
removed  his  pipe,  and  aske4l  my  opinion  of  the  former.  "Bayerim, 
iCapitaiiic  (bv  your  leave,  Capitaine),"  for  so  was  I  called,  *'whRt  it 
'is?"  "A  frigate,  Kffendi."— "  Masliallah  !  it  is  God's  work ;  of  what 
nation?"  "  Her  sails  are  dark -coloured, — the  Sultan's  are  wliite; 
her  bowsprit  has  much  steevej  her  topsails  are  very  deep,  and  narrow 
in  the  head:  she  is  .  .  .  Russian." — "Haugh!  curse  him!  Gell" 
(come  here,  to  his  boy),  bring  coffee,"— and  he  sipped  the  tiny 
draught,  soon  brought,  as  quietly  as  if  all  Kus&iaus  were  where 
iKussiaiis  ought  all  to  be.  "Capitaine,"  he  added,  when  he  had 
Kitumed  the  cup,  and  thanked  God  for  it,  "are  you  sure?"  "Sure," 
— "Aferin!  (it  is  good).  Gell,  bring  my  sword  and  pistols/' 
and  he  was  soon  entirely  absorbed  in  screwing  the  ilints  tightly 
in,  and  doubling  the  already  too-strong  charge,  uttering  curses 
on  cold  and  Giaours;  then  a-sking  pardon  for  coupling  together 
what  was  God's  gift,  with  what  had,  iu  his  opinion,  a  ditferefit 
c^rigin,  he  blessed  both,  and  uttered  confused  ejaculations  about 
•words,  resignation,  ramrods,  and  faith. 

Rapidly  the  sail  bore  down   npon  us,  having  evidently  made 
out  what  we  were,  and   keeping  up  no  as  to  cut  us    off  if  we 
continued   on   our   present   course.     It  was  with   a   melancholy 
J  feclini;  that  I  watched  her  approach  and  saw  our  distance  lessened, 
[ind  with  it  our  chauces  of  escape.     By  my  side,  as  I  stood  ou 
Ithe  poop  most  anxiously  obsening  her,  was  a  young  boy  whose 
F-education  and  instruction  had  long  been  my  great  care.     M'hcn 
fihe  first  enthusiasm  of  war   had   fired  the  people  of  Stamboul, 
and  all  were  iu  a  delirium  of  excitement  to  do  battle  for  Islam, 
his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  had  brought  him  to  mc  and   placed 
him  under  my  care,  saying,  "1  have  nought  else,  but  freely  I 
give  to  Cjod  and  His  Prophet    this  my  whole  wealth,  my  owu 
i^ch  priceless  treasure,  take  him,  and  let  him  fight  in  the  forc- 
iTOost  ranks  for  his  Sultan  and  his  faith."     The  excessive  docility 
to(  the  boy  had  soon  won  my  favour,  and  all  the    instruction  I 
could  give  he  had,  repayiug  my  toil  by  his  intelligence  aud  affec- 
tion.    So  much  had  he  grown  to  me,  that  I  felt  for  him  all  the 
affection  of  an  elder  brother,  and  hopeil  to  see  hiui  rise  to  a  great 
career ;  he  now  approached  mc,  aud  touching  his  cap,  a  European 
Accomplishment  he  was  verj'  proud    of,  asked   if  I  wished   the 
Russian  stopped.     "Alas!    Afi,  that  is  beyond  your  skill,  even  ; 
not  all  the  books  you  hate  so  can  show  yon  how  to  do  that," 
"  Would  she  stop  if'a  man  fell  overboard  ?"*he  asked,  so  mildly  in 
his  Jow  soft  voice." — "  No,  not  even  that,  I  fear,  would  make  her 
touch  a  rope.  No,  Afi,  there  wVo^c.^wAxViAwsdl."  "Capitaine," 
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said  the  boy  starting  in  front  of  me^  his  ere  flaalungj  his  cheek 
tcarlct,  rII  his  little  form  animation,  "the  time  has  come,  I  feel  it, 
IDj  mother  whisiiei-s  it  in  my  car;  tell  her,  Karindneli  (bi-othcr), 
1  obeyed  you,  tell  her  there  is  uo  Ood  but  God ;  God  be  with  you, 
my  brother,  bless  you,  keep  you;'*  he  seized  my  hand,  again  and 
^miu  kiued  it,  pressing  it  to  his  buruiug  brow  aud  throbbing  heartj 
and  then,  God  of  mercy  !  apmnf;^  on  the  dnt-it  end.  I  was  trans- 
fixed as  his  purpusc  burst  u[)uu  me.  One  look  at  me — a  yell  of 
triumph — "I  come,  I  come,  Allah  !  Mother  I"  aud  he  sprang  over 
the  stem.  I  could  not  move ;  my  very  heart  was  siek  within  me; 
but  see,  he  rises.  "  Pull  the  life-buoy  ;"  it  fell  into  the  surge  astern ; 
*'  turn  the  hands  up;  hard  a-port  the  helm,  there;  jam  it  down." 
*'  Hough  V  spoke  the  captain,  dropping  bis  pipe  and  sitting  open- 
Inuuthed.  ''Let  fly  the  &tudding-»aii  sheets  and  hnulyards ;  let  fly 
the  starboard  braces;  brace  up,  men,  brace  up!  tear  the  ropes; 
ten  thousand  devils  I  the  buy  shall  not  fall  unavenged."  On  sped 
the  foe,  nor  paused  her  course  as  the  life-buoy  swept  past  her 
bow,  almost  beneath  her  lower  boom.  Unless  sacrihcc,  ill-fntcd 
boy — angel  martyr,  never  was  purer  or  more  high-suulcd  spirit 
taken  back  to  its  Maker.  He  floats,  he  floats  !  he  gains  the  life- 
buoy, which,  tired  as  it  fell,  rolled  on  the  waters — there  is  hope  for 
him  yet.  On  eamc  the  frigate — on  like  a  bull  ia  liisru&h,  nor  started 
a  brace  or  rope.  ^\'c  were  a  mile  ahead  ere  she  could  realise  the 
drcumstauccs,  but  then  round  she  came  with  a  sweep,  studding- 
sails  flying,  and  ropes  adrift;  the  race  is  closer,   "  Acbmct,  keep 

your  eye  on  that  life-buoy,  loose  it,  aud Pilot,  take  the  helm; 

tX\  ropes  t*ut — sit  down,  men;  let  not  a  finger  move."  The 
awc-strickeu  crew  at  once  obeyed ;  Iter  trim  is  perfect,  each  sail 
stiff  as  a  board,  haulyards  taut  up,  bowlines  like  harp-strings. 
"  Ease  the  jib-sheet,  there;  enough,  enough."  jNow  if  she  does  not 
do  ic  she  never  will ;  she  steers  herself  just  a  touch  of  weather 
helm,  and  dives  at  the  swells  and  jumps  over  the  rising;  seas  easy 
as  a  rocking  horse.  We  had  now  a  good  look  at  the  foe,  who, 
well  on  our  wcHthcr  ({uarter,  kept  awiiy  to  meet  us.  The  vessels 
tpproached  each  other  rapidly,  but  our  adversary,  too  eager,  loses 
hu  veatbeiiug.  "Now,  ]fetty  officers  and  captains  of  guns,  to 
year  quarters ;  cast  loo&c  your  guns  and  prepare  for  action,  the 
rest  ait  fast;  gunners  to  the  niaijazine;  powder-boys,  down  for  your 
powder;  Sergeant,  put  all  lights  out.  ".A-fret  (curse  him),"  said 
the  cjiptaiu,  as  he  louked  at  his  burning  pipe-bowL  "  Smoke  away, 
Etfemii;  make  the  most  of  it;  and  now,  my  men,  my  children,'*  I 
cried,  raising  my  voice,  "courage  is  good,  but  skill  ia  better;  obey 
mc,  and  think  (my  voice  choked)  of  Afi,  the  martyr  to  your  cause 
— AiUh  bless  him!  "  A  deep  yell  of  "Afil  Allah!"  was  the  response, 
and  I  felt  they  meant  it,  and  would  avenge  him ;  for  myself,  I 
icJt  a  tiger  wish  for  blood  and  strife,  close,  deadly  strife. 

A  puff  of  smoke,  a  bang,  and  a  round  shot  came  hopping  along 
the  waters,  falling  short  to  windward.    "  Up  with  the  colours,  men ; 
nail  them  to  eveiy  mast,"  aud  two  officers,  proud  of  the  distinction, 
sprung  up  the  rigging  to  obey  my  order.    The  ta^  oi  X\\c  \.«\tt«L- 
bnwks  on  the  nail  heads  was  drowned  by  the  wUvi  ol  Bi  wcft^^ 
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shotf  which  crossed  our  vnke  nstem.  The  men  rushed  to  their 
qtiarters  as  I  spoke  to  tliem  ;  obeying^  my  order  to  lie  down  r 
auothcr  and  another  followed  fast ;  but,  as  yet,  the  mnfje  was  too 
long  for  nny,  but  raost  uncertuiu  firiug.  *'Tbe  fallow  cannot  fire; 
my  men,  watt  a  little,  steady,  yet  be  patient,  and  when  yoa  fire, 
remenibcr,  Mushaver  Pasha,  nnd  let  every  shot  fuUow  his  instmc- 
tions.  "NftssHTj  Nassar !  (victory,  victory !)"  was  their  shout  as  they 
crouched  in  ready  prcpnrHtion  roiimi  their  guns.  Again  the  smoke, 
and  ii  ran  along  her  side  as  she  fired  her  whole  foremost  guns; 
and  (hen,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  rcstrnin  her  impatience,  she  kept 
right  away,  running  down  for  the  corvette,  touching  in  her 
weather  braces  and  standing  right  towards  us.  Nearer  and  nearer. 
"Yellnh,  yellah,"  cried  Hassan^  as  he  sat  on  the  poop,  his  whole 
counteniuice  glowing  with  excitement ;  "fight,  capitaine,  fight,  fire! 
Hell— Jehannum  — Afret — Allah." — "Quiet,  Hassfui;  an  hourmore 
and  we  are  safe,  or,  if  not,  there  is  all  day  to  fi},'ht.'"  The  frigate  waa 
now  rapidly  drawing  aft,  but  closing  fast.    "  Steady,  steady  at  the 

llielm  ;  up  with  it,  men ;  the  wind  heads  us,"  and  for  a  second  the 
sails  dapped  inipaticutly ;  but  off  she  went,  fiying  to  the  spokes, 
and  settled  over  to  her  lis-t  as  the  wind  filled  the  distended 
CBnvass.  The  Rassinn  was  now  on  the  qn»rtcr  and  hung  in  the 
wind,  as  it  headed  her,  losing  a  good  deal  of.ground  before  she  was 
full,  and  her  yards  braced  up.  "  Now  keep  her  full — lap  full, 
sailor,  nnd  let  her  go  through  it.  Hassan,  the  lubber  has  lost  his 
wcather-paugc,  and   if  all  holds  we  are  safe."    *'  Afreritn  1"  cried 

rHassan.and  renewed  his  pipe.  The  breeze  freshened  fast,  the  royal 
Basts  tremble  like  bows,  the  flying  jib-boom  points  away  to 
Bward.  "Hold  on,  brave  spars;  hang  tight,  good  rope;  a  whole 
life  now  rests  on  every  stiimd."  Our  foe  holds  his  own  by  eveiy 
nail  in  otir  bottom  ;  he  rather  gains;  we  must  cut  awny  and  ease 
her ;  yet,  stay  one  moment  more.     "  Afi,  I  will  come,  though  J  sail 

^liirough  the  fleet  to  save  you,  although  the  Russian  fleet  all  drive 
between  uk.  Hold  to  thy  ark  of  safety,  Afi;  clasp  the  buoy." 
But  what!  it  cannot  be— it  cannot  be!  my  eyes  deceive  me 
—they  are  dim;  yes,  yes,  it  is,  it  is!  she  slack*  her  rigging; 
ahe  slacks  her  backstays  ;  there,  there,  they  clear  them  away. 
Why,  she  uould  have  caught  us  in  half  an  hour,  nnd  now  we  are 
free,  free  I"  In  her  impatience,  the  enemy  had  slacked  up  her 
lee  rigging  to  increase  the  vessel's  speed. 

"  Bout  ship — steady,  men,  steady  !  Keep  her  full  for  stays  T' 
Our  deep  waist,  high  bulwarks,  and  great  raised  poop,  hid  the 
movements  of  our  men  covering  the  manoPU\Te,  and  their  men 
■were  visible,  still  busy  clearing  away  the  lee  backstays  and  rigging, 
while  ours  repaired,  unseen  from  her,  to  their  stations.  "Ready  O! 
down  with  the  helm  !  round  with  the  yards,  men;  haul  at  all  bow- 
lines; cofue,  haul  all  taut — there,  belay  — belay  !  to  your  guna — to 
your  guns !  man  the  starhonrd  broadside — steady,  men.  Let 
every  sbot  tell — mind  the  roll  !  a  thousand  piastres  for  the  man 
whone  fchot  cnts  his  foreynrd  in  two  bits,  or  who  wounds  it.      Rfady 

with  the  foremost  gun  !"     Fearfully  near  were  the  two  vessels,  and 
e»  the  "  Jemili "  regained  her  way  on  xVe  lacw  tui^,  it  became 
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«rideiit  she  would  uot  pass  two  cables*  len^li  to  nHudvard.  The 
fnpitc  ran  on  as  before,  but  suddenly  her  bow  flew  up  in  the 
wind,  Bud  she  was  hove  iu  stays.  Not  having  had  good  way  on 
hcT,  the  did  uot  spring  her  luff  readily,  but,  haugiu^  a  second,  lost 
her  funsreaehiiig,  coming,  however,  round ;  by  Providence  the 
brcexo  freshened  at  the  moment ;  a  crash  and  fall,  and  her  fore- 
toppil (ant-mast  snapped,  faJhng  through  the  fore-topsail,  and  rend- 
ing the  uil  in  the  bunt  from  bead  to  foot-rope ;  nuother  second,  and 
her  flying  jib-boom  goes  with  the  jerk,  and  the  broken  spar,  fast 
by  the  Uay,  bursts  through  the  jib ;  her  way  lost,  she  h^gs  in  the 
wind,  her  hands  rush  forward  tu  repair  the  disaster,  her  foreeastJe 
u  crowded,  our  broadside  bears — sjie  is  aback.  "  Now,  sous, 
now,  renember  Afi — fire  I  fire!  hang  her,  pilot,  hang  herj  keep 
hct  in  the  wind.  Again,  boys,  again!*'  and  the  second  broad- 
nde,  shot  from  the  side,  sped  well  as  the  first;  the  rakiug  fire 
took  its  lull  ctfect,  bow,  forecastle,  main-deck,  all  were  swept,  and 
th«  crash  of  spars,  and  yells  of  agony  arose  on  board  Iier ;  her 
helm  shifted,  and  sternway  on  lit-r  the  frigule  cast  to  starboard, 
thus  preaeuting  lier  bow  to  a  third  broadside,  which  told  with 
fuil  effect;  but  off  she  fell,  and  was  soon  before  the  wind,  and 
npidly  increasing  her  distance  from  us.  Fur  a  moment  thoughts 
of  pursuit  and  capture  occurred  to  me,  but  it  was  but  for  a  mo< 
meut.  All  beaten  adrift,  worsted  as  she  is,  tattered,  battered, 
crippled,  she  could  take  two  vessels  such  as  the  Uttle  "  Jennli" 
j^.  So  keep  luir  full,  and  now  for  Afi,  God  save  him!"  The 
Crew  c»st  longing  glauces  at  the  retreating  foe,  and  half  regretted 
tKc  parting,  but  a  few  orclers  made  them  bustle  about,  and  then, 
hifcTiag  aecitred  the  guna,  they  indulged  in  kief,  and  with  it  all  the 
liill«M  apathy  of  their  nation  returned.  Achnict,  the  sfcoud 
heuienant,  had  loiit  !<i'j;ht  of  the  life-buoy  in  tlic  confusion  and  ex- 
dtemeuC  of  the  action,  but  now  again  ascended  to  the  fore- 
topmaat-bead,  and  endeavoured  to  sight  it.  The  vessel  was  edged 
•way  a  little,  look-outs  stationed  at  every  point,  and  I  ascended 
to  the  mut-hcad,  scanning  the  horizon  with  anxious  glances.  A 
Buall  Turkish  ensign  had  heen  fixed  on  the  stafi'  of  the  life-buoy, 
and  the  staff  itself  lengthened,  so  the  chances  were  far  from 
feyeralc:.  As  soon  as  the  distance  had  been  rctracked,  I  Iiovc 
CKe  ectrvette  to,  and  nearly  every  eye  on  board  looked  eagerly 
around.  My  eyes  ached  with  the  perseverance  of  my  gaze,  and 
fiucy  tiAy  times  deceived  me  into  seeing  our  search  ;  but  no,  not 
a  trace  appeared ;  the  hours  wore  on,  and  the  last  rays  of  hope 
bad  died  away,  the  crew  resumed  their  seats,  and  with  pioas 
words  aud  holy  rcsiguation  exclaimed,  it  was  Gocl's  will.  My 
Catholic  heart  hardly  echoed  the  sentiment,  nor  could  I  answer 
Hassan's  "  SetUm  Tushm  ^resign  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  be  pro- 
tected)," with  the  proper  conventional  aiiwcrin^  phrase.  He  thetk  ate 
bu  meal,  and  incited  mc  tu  join,  thinking  that  my  grief  was  wrong 
tnd  vnMemly.  I  had  just  resolved  to  quit  the  spot,  and  making 
■ail  to  pursue  our  voyage,  when  a  long  cry  ot  triumpli  aroee 
from  the  forecastle,  "  Afi  1  Afi  !  "  In  a  moment  1  wqa  (ur«ut4, 
and  there,  beneath  our  very  how,  was  the  buoy,    Tbe  a\\\^,  tVuxx.^ 
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hove-to,  and  her  main  yard  to  the  mast,  had  forereached  a  lit 
and  crept  so  alicad,  drawing  iustiuctively,  may  I  say,  or  provi*j 
deutially,  to  the  place;  the  quarter-boat  dropped  aloioat  ej*e  thftJ 
order  was  given,  a   few  strong  strokes,  and  the  buoy  and  bo^j 
were  huulea  into  her  stem-sheets,  and  hoisted  up  in  the  boa^J 
and  lianded  on  board.     Wrapt  iu  the  folds  of  the  flag   lay  ihe 
gallant  boy,  his  Hca  gone,  bis  long  hair  hung  round  tbc  staff, 
irbicb  his  white  arms,  bared  iu  his  exertions,  clasped  with  despe- 
rate energy,  as  the  whole  was  handed  carefully  to  the  quarter- 
deck,   for   to   separate   the    two   seemed    impossible.     HU   head| 
moved,  and  one  general  shout  proclaimed  "  he  Uvcs!    ho  lives  I" 
The  doctor  now  attended,  and,  keeping  back  the  crowd,  the  staff 
and  ilag  were  taken  from  his  grasp,  and  the  body  borne  to  my 
cabin,  which  was  shut  from  all  intruders.     My  owti  duties  kept 
me  on  deck,  uor  dared  I  inquire  for  the  patient,  so  fearful  was  I 
of  my  new  hopes  being  dashed  to  the  ground  just  as  tbey  were 
born.     Quickly  the  vessel  flew  on  her  own  course,  as  fllliug  and 
tacking  we  renewed  our  track  for  the  Bosphorus. 

ily  duties  were  performed,  and  purposely  every  minutia  of 
them  wus  lingered  over  I>efore  I  sent  fur  the  doctor;  he  was  stiil 
with  his  patient,  but  would  come  directly.  It  was  sunset  before 
he  did,  and  with  many  technicalities,  a  form  of  speech  he  excelled 
in,  added  that  there  was  every  hope.  He  was  an  Italian,  a 
most  skilful  practitioner,  imd  unc  in  whom  I  had  great  faith. 
Unlike  our  couutr^iucu  generally,  he  was  niggard  of  his  words,  save 
the  longest  and  most  incomprehensible  medical  ones  :  the  merest 
stomach-ache,  in  his  relation,  became  &  mighty  affair,  and  though 
on  all  other  subjects  taciturn  to  a  fault,  on  this  be  was  ovcr- 
whehning.  Men,  in  his  eyes,  were  subjects,  and  everything  was 
subservient  to  science,  and  1  half  believe  he  considered  war  as 
a  merciful  dispensation  for  providing  practice.  As  fellow  na- 
tioni^ts  we  were  much  together,  at  Ica&t,  duiing  the  earher  months 
of  our  acquaintance,  until  I  found  that  he  looked  on  mauklnd 
only  with  reference  to  their  constitutions,  scenery  as  affecting 
health,  water  as  creating  malaria,  and  mountains  as  catarrh  and 
colds.  He  now  disgusted  me  by  a  long  lecture  on  the  probable 
effects  of  excess  of  excitcmcut  on  fair-haired  persons,  and  while  I 
was  in  an  agony  to  see  and  hear  of  Afi,  he  was  confusing  me  with, 
long  Latin  words.  It,  however,  appeared  that  the  boy  must  be 
left  alone,  and  time  would  develope  the  rest. 

On  descending  to  tbc  state  cabin,  I  found  Hassan  diUgently 
employed  in  concocting  the  bulletin  of  his  action.  He  sat  upon  the 
divan  which  ran  across  the  stern ;  on  the  deck  before  bim  was 
the  scribe,  a  poor  Christian,  who  contrived,  however,  to  repay  the 
humiliation  of  his  position  by  peculating  nearly  all  the  income 
Hasi^an  had:  once  in  his  debt,  the  latter  had  never  extricated 
himself  from  the  incumbrance,  and  the  apparent  cringing  M'co- 
phant  was  the  real  lord  and  master.  As  I  ate  my  dinner,  the 
matter  of  the  report  was  iu  full  discussion,  Hassan  appealing  to 
bis  attendants,  who  stood  around  for  conlirmatiou  and  support  iu 
the  ii'ondrous  details  he  tl^ctalcd  to  tUc  scx\be,     lie  put  the  atrauger 
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fint  seen  «t  daylight  down  an  having  plrj-Ca  an  active  part  in 
the  actiuu,  but  rtitiriug  early  thoroughly  beaten,  aud,  though  dis- 
Bttsted,  cfTccting  an  escape  through  her  wonderful  sailiiif^.  As 
I  lud  nuthinji;,  and  the  attendants  cried  pe/n,  he  proceeded, 
amid&t  many  blessings  on  the  Padishah,  to  recount  how  he  cap- 
tured the  second  frigate,  and  that  I,  the  capitaine,  obeying  his 
orders,  did  wonders.  "  Waugh  !  How  noble  !"  cried  all.  "  Hassan 
£flcndi — Arslao  min  Islam,  the  Lion  of  Islam  !  Generous  as 
brave.     Oh,  i^pituine,  thank  him— say  Maslialla!" 

"  I  shall  come  upon  you,  Hassan^  for  a  share  of  prize-money,  if 
you  took,  her,'*  I  said. 

*'  Eh  wallah,"  he  said,  "we  must  sink  her,  then;  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Well,  put  her  down  as — as  a  tinc-of-battio  ship, 
and  say  she  must  have  sunk — did  sink — A&eet !  may  God  cou- 
fonnd  them  all." 

Vainly  1  protested,  and  said  such  untruths  were  sure  to  recoil 
ou  himself. 

"  If  it  is  God's  will,  so  be  it.  You  Franks  know  nothing;  I 
let  Tou  command  the  ship,  du  let  me  at  least  write  the  dispatches. 
You  don't  think  the  Capitau  Pasha  believes  them,  do  you  ?  Not 
he— making  ii  sign  with  his  linger,  as  of  cutting,  takes  half} 
then  unother  sign,  lialf  that,  and  then  again,  until  holding  up  his 
fore-finger,  and  putting  his  thumb  to  the  first  joint,  there  is 
very  little  left,  and  that  is  truth.  \Vcrc  I  to  tell  the  truth — bare 
trulji,  he  would  sny  Ila.ssan  is  a  fool,  or  Hassan  Bey  is  too  old 
for  a  command,  or  Hassan  has  not  seen  anything;  he  is  blind  not 
to  tec  the  Russians  arc  in  Sevastopol,  the  Black  Sen  is  empty  of 
thone  sooa  of  Ibices.  No,  Hassan  Bey,  thanks  be  unto  God,  is  a 
nilor,  you  arc  his  best  cupitainc,  come  and  sit  here,  Ibncc  (my 
9oa),  and  we  will.  .  .  .  Kh  wallah,  it  is  good,  another  glass, 
and  to  Jebanuum  with  the  Moscoplis." 

*'Laud — land  !"  It  was  early  dawn;  ahead  lay  the  land, — all 
isteru  the  ocean  we  had  left,  and  on  the  "  Jemili  "  flew.  The  en- 
trance from  the  Black  Sea  was  shut  in  as  we  were  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  the  mountains,  on  either  side,  close  it  from  a  distant 
view.  Nine  knots  on  the  log-reel  soon  ran  us  in;  and  as  we 
dosed,  a  cutter  was  observed  under  the  land,  working  up  fur  the 
eutrance.  "  A  Russian,  Hassan,  for  a  mouth's  pay,"  1  cried. 
"Aferin  !  (it  is  good)  "  said  the  skipper,  thus  involuntarily  closing 
with  my  bet.  Our  colours  were  hoisted,  and  all  the  crew  gathered 
op  to  witness  the  chase.  "Out  reefs,  lads,"  and  the  points  weti 
lootened,  the  sails  up  almost  at  the  word.  "  Royals  on  her, 
AdiDiet,"  and  she  flew  with  the  crowd  of  canvass.  The  cutter  saw 
Hi,  but  showed  no  colours.  "Clear  away  the  bow. guns,  sons  of 
Islam— steady,  steady  at  the  helm."  Our  adversary  had  meanwhile 
•tood  in  close  to  the  land ;  but  unable  to  fetch  the  entrance,  spite 
of  all  her  screwiug  up,  was  compelled  to  tack,  or  run  on  shore — 
an  alternative  the  high  iron-bound  rocks,  with  deep  water  to  the 
brink,  oflercd  small  temptation  for.  She  therefore  tacked,  stand- 
ing out  to  meet  us.  "  llcady,  forward !"  I  cried,  &%  v!*i  %oX.  owx 
distance.    Satrce  had  I  apoke  when   the   cutlet  ^vned,  a-u^  iw 
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heavy  shot  came  rippbig  tbroogh  our  foresnil,  tore  oar  mansaU, 
flying  aft,  struck  the  water  just  astern.  It  shook  the  charcoal  out 
of  Hnssan'3  pipo^  who  cursed  the  shot's  mother  as  his  terraut  re- 
adjusted his  tire.  "  Quarters,  men,  qunrters  1  aad  caat  loose;  he 
means  to  figlit.  Now  then,  fownrd !  fire  when  your  aim  is  on." 
Our  shot  gnized  the  water  just  to  leewnrd  of  her.  "  Allow  a  tittle 
friudagc,  captain,  or  your  gun  will  only  hurt  the  waters  ;  only  take 
her  while  she  is  in  stays/'  for  as  the  bay  opened  she  hove  about. 
"  Well  done,  well  done  !"  The  shot  touk  her  aa  she  flew  round,  luid 
the  peak  dropped  as  the  haulyards  were  cut  through,  and  now  she 
opened  on  us  from  her  long  after  pivut  guns,  firing  liieh,  but  well, 
Cntbh,  craith,  went  onr  spars,  as  her  heav}'  shot  flew  among  them ; 
nor  were  we  slow  to  return  the  fiery  challenge ;  and  as  the 
"  Jcmili"  flew  rapidly  after  hcr»  overhauling  her  fast,  her  decks 
were  swept  repeatedly.  Two  men  took  her  helm ;  each  were  shot 
down  :  but  another  succeeded,  and  her  peak  haulyards  were  re-rorc 
in  spite  of  our  fire.  On  our  own  side  licr  fire  did  much  damage; 
and  more  thaji  one  gallant  fellow  proclaimed  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  name  of  his  Prophet,  ae  he  was  shot  into  eternity. 
Hassan's  pipe  was  sent  to  shivers,  and  he  commenced  cur»- 
ings  alteniately  with  texts  of  pious  import.  But  now  we  were 
compelled  to  discontinue  our  fire,  for  on  rounding  the  point  of 
Beicos  the  xvhole  Anglo-French  fleets  broke  full  in  Wew  ;  and 
so  close  were  we  before  they  were  seen,  that  onr  sliot  would  have 
fallen  in  among  them.  The  cutter,  after  u  few  more  discharges 
likewise  ceased,  and  keeping  away  put  more  couTass  on  her  mast, 
setting  square  sail,  and  running  jib.  And  there  before  ns  lay  the 
mighty  fleets  of  the  two  mightiest  powers  in  the  world,  line  upon 
line,  tier  upon  tier,  awful  in  their  majestic  strength,  overpowering, 
even  in  their  repose.  A  loud  cry  burst  from  my  excited  crew  as 
they  suneyed  the  siglit,  and  saluted  the  mighty  force  aa  tncnds 
and  allies,  welcoming  them  as  come  to  do  battle  for  Allah,  £1  SuU 
tan,  and  El  Huch.  The  cutter  flew  straight  for  the  fleet,  as  a  dove 
oft,  when  sore  pressed,  takes  refuge  iu  the  arms  of  her  enemies ; 
the  corvette  ruiihed  ou  impatient  to  attain  her  prize,  and  already 
were  the  boarders  ready,  crouching  on  the  forecastle,  eager  to 
spring  ou  the  foe  the  moment  we  approached.  Right  ahead  hty  a 
mighty  three  decker,  witli  an  admiral's  proud  flag  at  her  mast-headj 
and  the  huge  ensign  of  Eughwd  at  her  peak ;  the  cutter  passes 
her  bow,  the  corvette  leaps  almost  ou  her,  as  wc  near  her  quarti 
the  cutter's  rigging  passes  across  the  folds  of  the  ting  as  she  sho- 
beneath  her  stern.  "  Up,  braves!"  I  cried,  as  I  saluted  the  flag, 
and  sixty  of  my  men  sprung  ready  at  the  call.  Bright  gleamed 
their  flashing  blades ;  fire  shot  fix>m  their  black  eyes,  as  I  sprang 
on  the  bulwarks  to  lead  them  on ;  the  cutter,  struck  by  our  bow; 
flew  up  in  the  wind,  the  corvette  alongside  overhanging  her  wfaoJe 
length.  "  Hold,  hold  !"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  an  English 
heutenant,  who  had  boarded  us  unnoticed,  conic  to  my  side.  "  The 
British  admiral  forbids  your  capturing  that  vessel."  *'  She  is  my 
prise.  Board,  men,  board  I"  I  rwirod,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  my 
Jnngt,     "  I  hare,  sir/'  sajd  tiic  Zn^i^mvi,  va  eiLecrable  Italian, 
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"  to  LDform  you  that  the  admiral  will  not  allow  yoa  to  touch  that 
remeV* — "  And  sir,"  I  said,  "  what  are  you  here  for,  as  friends  or 
w  foes?"  "Not  to  argue,"  he  replied,  *' but  to  order."— "  Do 
that  to  your  own  people,"  1  replied ;  "  she  is  mine,  and  I  have  her; 
sec,  her  crew  arc  beaten  below,  and  my  men  only  await  my  pre- 
sence to  seixe  them ;"  for  the  Riusiuns  had  rnshed  below  as  my 
boarders  dropped  on  their  deck.  '■  You  must  not  keep  her,"  said 
the  tieatcnant ;  "  see  tlie  signal  to  man  our  boats,  and  compel  you 
to  relinquish  the  cutter.  Sir,"  he  added;  saluting  me  politely, 
as  he  drew  his  sword,  "You  are  ray  prize, — prize  to  her  Bhtanuic 
Majesty  for  tranHj^ressing  her  moral  support.** 

"  Prise,  par  Dieu .'  never !  Back  to  your  boat,  or  I  cut  you 
dowD.  Baick,  men,  bnek  on  buard,  every  one  of  you;  there,  bring 
her  ciuigii ;  back,  back  I  brace  round  the  head-yards ;  there, 
Mcady  ;  meet  her  with  I  he  helm;  brace  by  a^ain/*  and  tearing 
the  cutter's  mast  out  of  her,  as  her  rigging  caught  our  waiat- 
anchur,  we  shot  ahead.  And  well  it  wiia ;  a  hundred  boats,  a 
thousand  oars,  each  pulled  by  lusty  arms,  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  lieutenant  rcmaiued  on  the  deck,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  act. 
I  told  him  to  put  up  his  sword,  or  he  would  have  it  taken  away 
from  hiu.  He  looked  uncertain  for  a  moment;  nor  did  I  like  to 
touch  him,  he  looked  so  brave,  so  eager,  and  ao  manly.  Observing, 
hoverer,  that  we  dropped  the  boats  fast,  he  sheathed  it  with  a  bang; 
and  turning  to  me  as  coolly  as  possible,  said,  "  Well,  sir,  you  are 
off — escaped — clear  gone  without— no.  You  are  off.  What  will 
yoo  do  with  mc  ?"  '•  With  you,"  I  replied,  "  wish  you  a  very  j;:ood 
moruiu^,  and  a  more  honourable  mission  next  time.'*  As  we  (Gained 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  I  hove  to,  fired  a  ^u  of  dcfiunce,  and 
then  put  the  Englishman  into  the  boat,  which  returned  him  to 
his  ship. 

My  men  had  brought  the  cutter's  colours  which  I  handed  to 
Haasao,  and  had  carried  all  the  arms  and  things  away  they  could 
find  on  her  deck  in  their  short  and  hurried  visit;  these  were  now 
caat  in  a  heap  on  ours — prizes  to  our  valour.  But  stay — a  box — 
what  i*  this? — Signals — the  box  is  leaded — this  is  indeed  a  prize — 
but  underneath  were  letters ;  these  had  been  thus  prepared  ready 
to  kink — a  precaution  always  used  in  vessels  of  war,  with  regard 
to  important  papers,  that  ought  not  to  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands, 
and  here  they  were  probably  overlooked  in  the  excitement — they 
had  Dot  been  thrown  overboard  before  wo  buarded.  Several  let- 
twa, — French,  Russian,  English,  Greek — my  God  !  my  God  I 
what  treachery  they  revealed  ! — nor  could  I  see  why  thai  proutl  ting 
Irtid  floated  over  so  foul  an  action.  ICngland,  I  had  thought  thee 
free  aiid  pure! — had  sighed  that  ray  own  land  was  not  more  like 
thee  ;  but  now,  shame  on  thy  name  I — rather  would  I  be  a  Russian 
than  degraded  bcueath  thy  rule.  A  light  has  failed  from  before 
Be;  A  star  dropped  from  my  heavens.  If  England's  faith  fails 
what  hope  of  good  is  left  on  the  earth  t  Thy  mission  was  to 
mlighten  and  redeem — and  thou  too  art  spotted — most  foully 
■ftUied  with  treachery  and  deceit. 
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SCENES  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

I  PURPOSE  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes  which  are  displayed  at] 
'Westmiuster  to  the  chusM^n  tew  oa  impurtaut  ereiuuKa  lurinir  the{ 
Session.     I  intend  to  make  some  obsen'utioiLs  on  ttie  differcntj 
parliamentary  performers,  who  strut  and  fret  during  their  Imcf 
honr,  like  the  actors  uu  tljc  artificial  !>tage,  and  then,  also,  like 
their  brethren  of  Dmry  Lane,  arc  heard  no  more.     It  is  my  vo- 
cation to  be  generally  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  the  majority  of 
Euglishmeu  only  know  by  hearsay.    The  reports  of  the  speeches 
in  the  diflerent  journals  {^ve  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  ^ 
drama  as  it  in  in  progress  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.     Wfl  ' 
foi^et,  on  readiuj;  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  that  reporters' 
have  eyes  as  well  as  cars.     AVc  forget,  on  gaziug  at  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  Parliamentary  l^ebates,  that  [>ur  legislators,  through  so 
many  generations,  were  really  hnraan  beings,  and  not  mere  ma- 
chines for  the  manufacturing  of  parliamentary  eloquence.     Ilow 
cold  and  iuanimate  seem  the  most   elaborate  reports  the  next 
morning  in  comparison  with  the  spectacle  of  busy  life  when  the 
play  is  being  plaved  out,  and  the  spectators  and  actors  are  all 
looking  anxiously  for  the  catastrophe !     We  may  sneer  at   the ' 
House  of  Commons ;  we  may  Inuyh  at  the  rectitude,  the  honour, 
and  the  learning  of  right    honourable,  honourable,  and   learned 
members.    The  spoken  words  of  many  may  be  foolish ;  the  pa- 
triotism of  many  uiny  be  faction;  hut,  Mith  all  its  shortcomings, 
its  folly,  its  ignorance,  its  stupidity,  where  in  the  world  at  this 
day,  or,  taking  it  all  in  all,  in  any  other  age,  can  we  find  such  an 
illustrious  body  as  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  in  Par- 
liament assembled? 

It  is  this  feeling  which  causes  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  be 
ever  regarded  with  such  peculiar  interest.  The  procession  of  Her 
Majesty  is  not  in  itself  very  magnificent,  it  is  seen  year  after  year 
without  the  least  change  in  outward  appearance;  yet  it  i»  a  sight 
that  is  always  seen  with  pleasure,  an  august  panorama  that  ia 
ever  new.  Occurnng  periodically,  at  each  advent  it  marks  a 
year  iu  the  life  of  a  great  nation.  No  ordinary  vicissitudes  have 
distinguished  the  fourteen  months  which  have  elapsed  since  Par- 
liament was  last  opened.  A  strong  mental  effort  is  required  to 
recall  the  different  circumstances  which  attended  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  parliamentary  year.  The  sagacity  of  stAtcsmen, 
the  hopes  of  philanthropists,  and  the  confidence  of  optimists,  have 
each  and  all,  during  this  short  interval  of  fourteen  mouths^  been 
put  to  shame. 

On  tiie  11th  of  November,  18.52,  the  Queen  opened  the  fifth 

Parliament  of  her  reign.     A  great  parliamentary  feat  was  to  be 

performed.     A  new  financial  system  vjaa  Xo  \»  \nlroduced.     The 
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itrupple  between  Protection  and  Free-trade  was  to  be  decided. 
Every  question  for  discussion  was  comuicrcial :  the  peace  which 
had  existed  for  so  many  years  appeared  only  more  likely  to  endure ; 
we  were  ou  terms  of  friendship  with  all  the  great  powers.  The 
Peace  Society  was  certain  that  the  Millennium  had  come;  any  mau 
who  bad  talked  about  the  probability  of  a  great  European  war 
would  have  been  pitied  as  a  maniac.  Notwithstanding  the  rain 
which  poured  down  in  torrents,  notwithstauding  the  fog,  the  cold, 
and  the  mud  of  that  most  miserable  day,  even  of  a  London  No- 
Tcniber,  the  streets  were  crowded  by  great  multitudes,  who  cheered 
irni  roared  as  the  royal  procession  passed.  All  was,  however, 
pacific;  the  rain  and  the  splashes  were  the  only  enemies  to  bo 
feared,  either  by  the  thousands  in  the  streets,  or  the  hundreds 
withiu  the  House  of  Lords. 

And  now  another  year  has  gone;  and  Pnliament  is  once  more 
opened,  on  the  last  day  of  January.  The  multitudes  again  Hock 
to  Westminster;  the  bells  of  the  Abbey  are  again  ringing  their 
joyous  peals;  the  long  files  of  carriages  with  peers,  ambassadors, 
generals,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  England,  again  fill  all  the 
areuues  to  the  new  palaces.  Exciting  as  the  royal  proiL-ress  was 
last  year,  it  i*  still  more  exciting  now.  Crowded  as  the  streets 
were  in  the  Novombcr  of  18D2,  they  are  still  more  crowded  now. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  a  beautiful  spring  day,  with  the  blue  sky  above 
the  hewU  of  the  stght-seers,  and  the  beams  of  the  suu  playing 
among  the  Gothic  fretwork  of  both  the  old  Abbey,  and  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament;  the  colossal  statue  of  Gcoi^e  Canning  even 
looks  bright  and  Ufe-like  in  the  rays  of  the  celestial  luminary; 
enjoyment  is  ou  every  face;  it  is  a  pleasant,  and  exhilarating,  a 
delightful,  and  truly  English  spectnclc.  But  it  is  not  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  scene  that 
will  account  for  the  animation  of  the  numerou.s  groups.  The 
dreadful  word  "  war,"  is  on  the  lips  of  all ;  the  national  spirit  has 
been  once  more  evoked.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  sympathy 
for  every  "  malignant  and  turbaned  Turk,"  who  once  would  only 
hare  been  jecretl  by  an  English  populace?  What  especially  is 
the  import  of  the  tremeudons  cheers  which  greet  the  carriHge  of 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  as  it  pnases  dowi»  the  streets  ?  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  conflict,  which  may  c\tond  throughout 
tJie  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilised  world.  We  hear  uo  more 
of  Protection  and  I'Vee-trade ;  Uussia  and  Turkey  arc  now  the 
objects  of  our  soUcitude.  This  makes  the  royal  procession  of  this 
day  so  remarkable;  the  opening  of  Parliament  is,  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  lives  of  the  present  generation,  the  opening  of  the 
British  temple  of  Janus. 

The  Londoners  are  loyal.  Notwithstanding  the  calumtiics  so 
indostriously  disseminated  against  the  Consort  of  the  Uuecn,  she 
IS  fitill  welcomed  with  the  English  hurrah,  which  is  such  sweet 
music  in  her  ears.  Who,  indeed,  that  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
it,  doer*  not  feel  his  heart  rtyipond  to  these  shouts  ?  Who  docs  not 
sympathise  with*  the  Emperor  of  the  French  who,  as  he  lately 
rode  through  the  streets  ot  Boulogne,  distinguislieA  t\ic  TaviX\o\wX 


outburst  of  the  English,  amid  the  cries  of  "  Vive  rEmperenr  ! " 
and  "Vive  U  France!"  and  immediately  overcoming  his  ha- 
bitual apathy,  exclaimed,  "  TIow  I  love  those  English  cheers  ! " 
But  if  these  cheers  be  so  delightful  to  the  ears  of  a  French  man  and 
a  Napoleon,  they  are  much  more  so  to  an  English  soverei^,  and 
that  sovereign  the  good  Queen  Victoria.  It  may  be  that  she  looks 
somcwbat  anxious,  and  the  Prince  by  her  side  is  certainly  somewhat 
pale.  As  a  wife  it  became  her  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  her  iius- 
band  :  as  a  naturalised  Englishman,  the  consort  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  father  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne.  Prince  Al- 
bert could  nt>t  but  feel  hurt  at  being  the  object  of  popular  oblorjuy. 
Still,  as  I  said  before,  the  Londoners  are  loyal;  and  it  is  hi;;hly 
honourable  to  them  that  even  all  the  arts  of  malignity  did  not  make 
them  forget  what  wfvs  due  to  their  sovereign  and  to  themselves. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  dread  of  disloyalty.  Peers, 
and  most  especially  peeresses,  are  proverbially  loyal.  On  entering, 
the  eye  at  once  rests  on  a  brilliantly  variegated  scene.  What  has 
become  of  the  peers ?  Is  this  a  legislatorial  assembly?  At  first 
sight,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  unsophisticated  stranger  the 
semblance  of  a  House  of  Lords,  it  looks  much  more  like  a  Hou^e 
of  Ijftdies.  The  magnificent  apartment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  row,  and  the  bishops'  bench,  is  full  of  beautiful  and  most 
brilliantly  dressed  women.  Nothing  can  be  gayer  or  more  pictu- 
resque titan  the  gorgeous  dresses,  of  so  many  different  colours,  as 
the  sun  is  shining  tliroogh  the  painted  wnudows.  The  eft'crt  is 
Hke  enchantment ;  instead  of  thinking  of  Euglaud,  at  noonday,  the 
mind  wanders  to  the  East,  and  recals  the  pictures  in  the  Ar.ibian 
tales.  From  the  bench  on  which  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  prelates 
are  usually  seen,  the  ribands,  stars,  and  crosses  of  the  diplomatic 
body  shine  in  full  lustre.  It  will  soon  be  two  o'clork,  and  the 
ladies  and  little  children  begin  to  look  impatient.  An  individual 
in  a  red  cap  and  blue  ujuf<)rm  enters,  and  is  immc<liatcly  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  It  is  whispered  that  he  is  M.  Musurus, 
the  Turkish  Anbassador.  Such  is  the  splendid  picture  within 
the  house,  when  the  sound  of  trumpets  announces  the  approach  of 
her  Majesty.  This  is  certainly  a  brilliant  show ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  show;  the  real  business  is  even  of  more  interest 
than  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the  hour.  This  is  no  holiday  perfor- 
mance; the  fate  of  nations  depends  ou  the  lady  who  now  meets 
the  estates  of  the  realm.  As  yet,  the  dogs  of  war  have  not  been 
slipped.  Peace  is,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  before  another  year  comes  round,  torrents  of  blood  may  flow ; 
the  bmnds  of  the  furies  may  be  thrown  over  the  Continent;  the 
atheistical  and  auurchicitl  barbarism  of  Europe  may  again  rash  from 
the  dark  dens  into  which  it  has  been  driven ;  and  the  breasts  of 
all  men  may  quake  with  fear. 

After  the  speech  has  been  read,  the  Queen  has  again  left  Ifae 

House  of  Lords,  the  carriages  have  driven  away,  the  grenadiers 

have  gone  to  their  barracks,  and  the  multitude  has  dispersed;  the 

interest  then  concentrates  in  the  liouae  of  Commons,  and  the 

poh'ticni  work  has  to  begin. 
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A  iketch  of  the  first  day  of  the  ParUaaientary  season  would  have 
l^een  incoiuplete  without  some  Dotice  of  the  procession,  and  the 
jttuf^uttt  assembly  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  orators  of  the 
[iiouae  of  CommoDS  arc  especially  to  be  the  subject  of  these  papers. 
l2  bare  to  do  with  indi^iduuls,  and  not  with  parties;  and,  in  criti- 
Ifluiiig  individuals,  it  would  be  wroug  to  indulge  any  pobticoJ  pre- 
[povscMiook. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  is  frequently  considered  as  a  matter 
[of  form,  but  it  is  not  always  so;  and  on  this  occaaion  many  re- 
[ ports  were  in  circulation  alx>ut  amendments  which  were  to  be 
[sDOfcd  by  the  Oppusitiou.  It  was  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
[Iho  last  year  was  to  be  mercilessly  reviewed,  and  the  proceedings 
I  of  the  ministers  were  to  be  unoquivocnlly  condemned.  Dark  hints 
i  gireu  about  what  the  leader  of  the  Oppontiou  intended  doing*, 
land,  as  the  House  filled^  a  most  interesting  and  CTcntful  debate 
ras  fuUy  expected. 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  are  generally  chosen 
from  tlic  young  members ;  it  ia  considered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  modest  and  uuassiuuiug  merit  into  notice. 
Lord  CHAtlerossCj  who  was  to  move  tlie  address  this  evening,  and 
Mr.  Uankey,  who  was  to  second  it,  bad  neither  of  them  ever 
spuken  iu  the  House  before ;  and  there  was,  of  course,  much 
Curio«ily  to  kuow  how  they  would  acquit  themselves  of  their 
[jduiie;*,  and  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  future.  Lord 
rrofae  is  a  yotin<;  man,  and  he  sn  >ke  like  a  young  man.  He 
wiaelv  promised  to  be  very  brief,  and  he  occupied  ten 
miuutea ;  but  he  spoke  with  fluency  aud  propriety,  though  nut 
with  much  novelty. 

Then  came  Mr.  Haiikey's  tnm.  He  is  a  West  Indian  mer- 
chant, and  has  lately  been  Governor  of  the  Bank.  He  is,  there- 
fore, a  fair  specimen  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city;  and  looked 
■0lDe«hat  ungainly  in  the  glaring  nnifurm,  by  which  the  mover  and 
ncsoudcr  ol'  the  address  are  so  prominently  distinguished  on  the 
first  uigbt  of  the  session.  Mr.  Hankey  became  statistical,  and, 
as  Qnial  with  merchants,  rang  the  changes  on  the  word  peace. 
He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  young  Irish  nobleman 
vbom  he  secunded,  for  Mr.  Hankey  waa  proli.v,  tedious,  and  queru- 
lous. Still,  however,  his  speech  was  a  creditable  first  performance, 
but  tlic  benches  were  thinner  when  he  concluded  than  when  he 
first  began. 

Mr.  Speaker  read  the  addresa  amid  the  hum  of  conversation : 
tiic  time  for  action  had  now  come ;  the  fire  of  the  Opposition  was 
ibout  to  b«  opened.  Every  whisper  ceased  when  Mr.  H.  Baillie, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  late  Uovemnient,  and,  of  course,  sup- 
posed  to  ba  one  of  the  most  accredited  mouth-pieces  of  the 
OppodtioD,  presented  himself  to  the  House.  Was  an  ameud- 
meot  really  to  be  moved  ?  Were  the  Opposition  resolutely 
neaolrcd  to  take  the  ministers  at  once  by  the  beard  f 

Mr.  K.  Baillie  uttered  two  or  three  well  delivered  sentences 
^toul  the  hononr  of  England,  with  the  full  sympathy  oi*  tV& 
nembera  around  him;  and  it  seemed  plain  that  we  nictq  VoWn^ 


ft  "  Rule  Britannia"  oration.  Country  gentlemen  were  dcli^hfc*!, 
and  were  prepiiriug  to  cheer  most  lustily.  But  when  Mr.  BaiUie^ 
after  condemning  blue  liooks  and  their  contents,  expressed  iu  the 
most  solemn  tones  his  regret  that  "  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
people  of  this  countrj'  should  be  expended  to  mainttinj  in  all  its 
integrity  and  all  its  deformity,  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Turkish 
empire,"  tlic  "hear,  hears"  were  discontinued,  the  Opposition 
looked  blank,  and  the  vhole  House  was  surprised.  Members 
asked  one  another  "what  nest?"  Had  not  the  Tory  papers 
bitterly  upbraided  the  Government  for  not  more  warmly  sup- 
porting the  Turkish  cause?  Had  not  both  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  repeatedly  and  enthusiastically  jtpokcn  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire?  What  tactics,  then,  were  these?  Mr,  BaiUic  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worse.  Ue  called  the  policy  of  opposing  the  designs 
of  Russia  or  Turkey  an  antiquated  theory ;  and  at  len^h  con- 
cluded by  boldly  setting  the  Earl  of  Malmeshnry  and  Mr.  Diaracli 
at  defiance.  He  was  much  more  afraid,  he  said,  of  France  in  the 
possession  of  Antwerp  than  of  Russia  in  possession  of  Cuustanti- 
nople.  A  more  daniaf^ing  speech  to  his  own  party  was  uerer 
made  than  this  of  Mr.  H-  Baillifi.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  all  his  im- 
perturbability, looked  exceedingly  annoyed,  as  indeed  he  had  good 
reason  to  be.  The  miuistcrs  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  were 
smiling;  they  knew  well  the  full  extent  and  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Baillic's  blunder. 

Mr.  Blackett,  the  memher  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  made  a  few 
friendly  observations  ou  the  want  of  confidence  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  shown  in  keeping  back  all  dispatches.  "Colonel 
Sibthorp,"thea  said  the  Speaker,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
back  benches  of  the  Opposition,  where  the  gallant  colonel's  bald 
crown  and  patriarchal  head  raiacd  themselves  above  the  heads  of 
his  friends.  To  give  any  idea  of  his  extraordinary  style  of 
speaking  is  scarcely  possible  to  those  who  have  never  heard  him. 
It  is  difficult  to  follow  him  throughout  his  speech ;  there  is  a 
change  of  tone  almost  with  every  word  ;  but,  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  half  of  a  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the  member  for 
Lincoln  is  expressed  in  a  hiss,  and  the  other  half  in  a  screak. 
Only  the  last  words  of  each  sentence  can  be  plainly  heard  in  all 
directions;  and  they  are  always  in  the  shrillest  tones  of  the 
human  organ.  "The  speech  is  only  the  omnium  gatherum  of 
the  Government" — "  I  don't  believe  "one  word  of  it." — "  I  want  a 
war." — •"  We  shall  give  the  Russians  a  good  sound  drubbing " 
were  the  concluding  phrases  of  each  sentence.  They  were  spoken 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
gallant  Colonel's  inside  was  coming  out  of  his  mouth  with  the 
words,  which  were  pumped  forth  with  such  tremendous  efforts. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  is  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  , 
He  is  the  last  representative  of  a  class  that  must  die  with  him. 
He  is  a  brave  specimen  of  the  old  generation.  The  next  omtorj 
who  addressed  the  House,  in  contrast  to  the  fieiy  old  Uou^l 
was  a  wanly  specimen  of  the  new  geuetatiou. 
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Sir   Robert   Peel   made  an   able  and  spirited   harangue  and 
'•dkieved  a  complete  triumph.     He  was  listened  to  vith  delight 
flbroDghoat  his  address,  and  the  cheering  was  vehement  frum  all 
Tadea  of  the  House.     It  was  an  honest   English  speech,  spoken 
Iwith  honest  English  enthusiasm.     The  young  IJaronet  has  evi- 
[dently  astonished  politicians;  he  is  gradually  getting  a  footing  in 
'  the  House,  and  may  be  expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  futtire.     This  speech  was  much  superior  to  any  of 
bis  furmcr  efforts  ;  and  he  has  had  strong  prrjiullces  to  overcorae. 
[people  were  shocked  at  the  whispers  about  his  private  life ;  he  was 
I  evidently  very  headstrong  and  itid  not  at  first  show  a  becoming 
[filial  deference  to  the  fricuds  of  his  lamented  father.     It  was  said 
I  that  he  was  even  a  Protectionist,  and  had  gone  over  to  his  father's 
t  enemies.     Lord  Pnlmerstou,  however,  always  maintained  that  the 
BDg  man  had  abilities,  and  few  statesmen  can  read  characters 
etter  than  the  present  Home  Secretary.     Sir  Robert's  display  on 
^fhia  night  has  certainly  gone  far  to  justify  this  opiniou.     His 
earlier  speeches  were  sufficient  to  convince  good  judges  that  he 
ikftd  talents  ivbich  might  one  day  be  developed ;  and  practice  is 
gnduaUj  making  him  an  effective  speaker.     There  is  eloquence 
in  his  manner  and  eloquence  in  his  language ;  he  has  nerve  and 
tpirit,  and  has  corrected  his  fault  of  forgetting  the  connection  of 
lu>  argunteiit  and  pauitiiig  in  full  career.     He  has  still  one  .serious 
defect  whicli,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  sec  the  necessity  of  subdu* 
ing;  he  speaks  the  dialect  of  May-fair  in  the  most  ail'ectcd  tones; 
but  this  fashion  of  St.  Jameses  Street  is  not  pleasing  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's.    From  having  been  disliked,  Sir  Robert  ia  now  becoming 
a  favourite.    Two  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  greatest  service 
he  couhl  do  any  government  was  to  oppose  it ;  but  tliis  evening 
Lord  John  Russell  pointedly  observed  that  whatever  objections 
had  been  made  to  the  pohcy  of  tlic  administration  might  be  fairly 
eon»idcrcd  answered  by  the  able  speech  of  the  member  for  Tarn- 
worth.     This  was  honoiimble  both  to  the  Leader  of  the  Hon.se  of 
Commons  and  to  Sir  Robert  Feel.     Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in 
Lord  John  Ru(»seirs  chanicter  tliau  the  readiness  with  which  he 
eter  welcomes  rising  merit  from  among  the  young  politicians  of 
efery  party. 

As  if  this  contrast  between  the  old  aud  the  new  generation 
riiould  be  effectually  displayed  in  this  debate  on  the  Address,  as 
■oon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  hia  seat,  aud  before  the  geucral 
cborring  had  subsided,  Mr.  Humc*s  venerable  form  caught  the 
Speaker's  eye.  His  broad  pronunciation,  aud  business-liko  ac- 
oeots  were  singularly  ludicrous  after  the  refined  tenor  of  the 
foahionable  Baronet.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  worth  remembering, 
that  their  speeches  were  in  the  same  spirit ;  this  is  an  important 
oonsideratiou  for  Ministers  of  state,  and  exponents  of  public  opi- 
nion. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  begun  to  say  something  on  the  question 
of  education,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
fpocch  from  the  throne,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  laughter,  aud 
a  cry  of  "  Education  is  not  mentioned." — "  Not  mcnlionc\V\^*  %w4. 
Sir  Robert  PeeJ;  "then  I  iim  sony  for  it."    TbU  waa  eSectANt *, 
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the  sympathies  of  the  house  were  kindled ;  and  a  mistake  wliich 
would  have  beea  embairassiiig  to  most  young  apcukcrs,  was 
dexterously  turned  to  account  by  tliis  orator,  and  elicited  loud 
applause.  Mr.  Uuoic  also  agreed  with  Sii-  Ilobcrt  Peel,  aud 
agreed  with  the  Govcrnraciit. 

Thus  the  debate  cuutinued.  There  \ra&  actually  no  opposition 
until  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  at  eight  o'clock.  The  country  air  and  the 
autumn  vacation  seem  to  have  duue  good  to  the  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  looked  fresh  aud  healthy.  He  bad  nut  so 
much  of  the  emaciation  :uid  paleneiu,  wliieh  have  been  thought  no 
cbiirncteristic  of  his  couateuaucc.  The  Urst  sentence  of  his 
speech  was  of  the  same  impoit  ns  nil  the  orntiuns  fi'om  the  Oppo- 
sition  benchcti;  the  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  wan  to  be  ad- 
journed until  the  Blue-book  had  bccu  read  and  digested.  Mr. 
JDisrcali  was  not  so  witty  nor  so  successful  na  he  generally  is. 
There  ua9  little  cheering,  and  not  much  laughter. 

Lord  John  Russell,  when  rising  to  auswer  the  Ilight  Honour- 
able Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  might  well  thauk  the  Houmo, 
on  the  pait  of  the  Government,  for  the  mauuer  in  which  the 
Speech  and  the  Address  had  been  received.  The  Ministers  bad 
bad  it  ^11  their  own  way.  Notwithstanding  the  rumours  uf 
defeat,  aud  even  impeachmeut,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  fur 
weeks,  honourable  Members  were  in  the  best  possible  tempera, 
faction  seemed  dead,  aud  even  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  cau- 
didly  gave  the  Ministers  credit  for  their  anxiety  to  avoid  ''  that 
iktal  arbitrament  to  which  we  have  beeu  accustomed  of  late  to 
refer  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly."  On  the  first  night  of 
this  session  which  threatened  to  be  so  stormy,  the  debate  really 
languished  for  want  of  au  Opposition  1  How  could  tliere  be  any 
sharp  speaking  when  nU  parties  appeared  to  be  (^  the  same 
opinion  ? 

To  do  Lord  John  Russell  justice,  he  was  fully  capable  of  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  He  has  quite  recovered  his  health  aud  his 
cnerg}' ;  his  voice  has  become  once  more  strong  aud  tuuable ; 
and  fur  the  first  time  since  the  Coalitiou  Ministn,-  was  formed,  he 
showed  himself  not  only  nominally,  but  really,  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Kvery  one  is  surprised  at  Lord  John's 
revival.  People  are  going  about  clubs  exclaiming,  "  Who  could 
have  believed  it  possible  ?  ^^  Aud  on  listening  to  him,  it  was 
asked,  is  this  the  Lord  John  Kussell  who  was  talking  about  re- 
tiring from  political  lii'e?  Is  this  the  man  who  was  just  ud  the 
point  of  going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  this  the  statesman 
I  whose  chest  was  so  weak   that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  a 

^H  speech  at  all?  Lord  John  triumphed  easily  over  his  antngouist, 
^H  aud  one  of  his  rejoinders  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  remarks  on  reform 
W  was  perfect,  though  unfortunately  the  point  of  it  was  lost  in  the 

I  newspaper  reports.     "Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman,"  said  the 

I  noble  Lord,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  folded  arms,  "  dcdared  that 

I  it  WHS  little  short  of  madjiess  in  us  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill  at 

I  the  present  time,  and  he  concluded   by  telling  us   tlxat  he  was 
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in  vhicb  the  whole  House  joined,  was  the  effect  of  thia  aally. 
But  nil  the  topics  of  the  Queen's  Speech  were  forgotten,  whea 
Lord  John,  after  hai'ing  answered  Mr.  UisraeU's  objections,  in- 
9tc-nd  of  sitting  down,  paused  deliberately,  and  said  in  the  most 
lehutu  tones:  "Now,  Sir,  I  have  state*!  generally  the  views  I  en- 
tertain on  the  aevemi  topics  in  the  Address,  and  I  have  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  great  importnuce, 
on  which  I  hope  I  hare  not  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  no 
Memlwr  in  this  Hmise  wonld  adopt  oreountenancc  the  calumnies 
th.il  liRTe  been  spread  respecting  Hib  Ro}-al  Highness  Prince 
Ailx-rt."  The  audience  immediately  became  most  attentive ;  not 
a  whisper,  not  a  sound  of  any  kind,  broke  the  silence.  Now  this 
matter  wis  to  be  cleared  np ;  qow  was  all  suspiciou  to  be  set  at 
nst.  It  if  remarkable  that  no  member,  during  the  debate,  tu&d 
made  the  least  allusion  to  thia  painful  subject;  the  MiDiHter*a 
explanutioD  was  volunteered  and  unexpected. 

Lord  John  cipresscd  himself  strongly  ;  be  evidently  felt  indig- 
nant at  these  odumnies.     The  dignified  scorn  of  his  manner  aa 
he  spoke  of  "that  honest  dcluaiou"  was  peculiarly  becoming,  and 
tlu?  speech  vaa   most  impressive,  not  for  its  eloquence,  not  for 
i  oratorical  power,  but  for  its  high-bred  manline.ts,  and  its  chi- 
3U9  eamestneas.     It  was  such  a  speech  as  a  minister  of  the 
[Cmnn   might  most  fitly  deliver.     Lord  John  never  app<*nreil  to 
titer  advantage.    He  spoke  at  once  aa  a  constitutional  ^Vhig, 
ml  H  fatthfnl  servant  of  her  Majesty.     He  was  at  once  liberal 
"^lud  loyal. 

And  thus  with  this  clear  and  emphatic  explanation  from  Lord 
Johu^  and  with  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  WiUpole,  who  was  scarcely 
lieard  at  all,  amid  the  tumultuoua  din  which  ruse  after  the 
Leader  of  the  House  had  sat  down,  the  first  night  of  the  se^^iou 
tenniuatcd  in  the  Commons,  at  the  very  respectable  hour  of 
dei'en.  To  the  Government  the  debate  had  been  most  satisfao- 
tor}';  but  to  the  Opposition  it  wna  worse  than  any  ministerial 
defeat.  A  party  may  be  weak  iii  numbers,  yet  powerful  by  its 
doac  union.  But  when  there  h  nothing  but  disorganisation,  when 
the  nominal  opponents  of  the  Government  only  auswcr  each  other, 
it  it  dear  that  such  an  opposition  is  a  farce,  and  can  serve  no 
£^oUmt  purpose  than  to  accommodate  the  Trcasur}*  £ench.  No 
abcr  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
'  reason  of  Lord  Palmerstou'a  sudden  resignation  of  his  oi?icc,  and 
hi*  iiudilen  resumption  of  it;  that  noble  Lord  enjoys  a  kind  of 
oairenal  toleration  ;  he  is  er^ually  acceptable  to  the  Tnii)istr\'  and  to 
tke  Opposition,  and  is  alloned  to  do  aa  he  pleases.  It  waa  a  curious 
light  to  wateii  the  Home  Secretary  when  his  colleague  was  dcfond- 
iiig  the  Prince.  There  sat  Lord  Palmerston  with  hia  hat  drawn  over 
hin  browa,  and  his  arms  crossed  tightly  over  each  other.  It  was 
thought  that  as  his  name  hud  also  been  so  frequently  mentioned  out 
of  di>orH  with  that  of  the  Royal  Consort,  he  would  have  risen  in  his 
place,  and  hare  given  these  allegations  a  decided  contradiction.  But 
Lnnl  Palmerston  said  uothiug.  Aa  soon  as  the  (Vi!sCu&&\o\\  cn&edL 
h/t  walked  quietly  oat  of  the  HounCj  and  a  few  mmixtea  alXcx^BAxtd* 
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was  seen  calmly  standing  behind  the  Throne,  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Peers  this  evening  kept  later  hours  than  the  iaithful  Com- 
mous.  It  WAS  said  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  up,  and  bunoumble 
members,  as  soon  as  their  own  business  was  fiuislicd,  hniricd  to 
tlie  UpptT  House.  There  certainly  was  Lard  Aberdeen  speaking 
with  much  animation.  Though  an  ungraceful,  he  is  nn  eficc* 
tive  speaker ;  and  his  replies  to  the  fluent  Earl  of  Derby  told  oa 
the  audience.  Some  of  his  remarks  were,  indeed,  not  in  the  best 
taste ;  noble  lords  venture  to  take  liberties  in  debate  which  Mr. 
Speaker  would  not  tolerate  in  tlic  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues  as  ''fellows,"  and  called  the  Earl  of  Derby  "a  clever 
fellow.''  Uc  spoke  of  the  calumnies  against  Prince  Albert  with 
more  indignation  tiian  Tjord  John  had  displayed  ;  though  tlie 
speech  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  more 
complete  vindication.  Lord  Aberdeen  evidently  thought  the 
subject  beneath  him  and  dismi-ssed  it  in  a  few  words.  "  I 
hare  thought  it  right  to  say  this,  because  I  felt  it  ray  dutj-  to  do 
80,"  said  the  noble  Earl,  "  though,  ray  Lords,  it  is  one  which  J  am 
ashamed  of  fulfilling."  The  peers  were  of  course  full  of  sympathy; 
Lord  Malmcsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  only  too  eager 
to  disclaim  all  connection  with  their  political  organs  of  the  news- 
paper press.  A  certain  editor  must  be  a  much-enduriug  man ; 
Be  is  every  now  and  then  being  snubbed  by  the  proud  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  cares  nothing  for  uewspa|>er8j  yet  how  chivalrously 
foithful  is  the  poor  devoted,  editor  to  the  chivalrous  Earll 

The  Earl  of  Uarrowbv's  manly  and  sensible  remarks  from  the 
cross  benches  made  Lord  Derby  still  more  indignant,  and  threw 
I  liord  Malmeabur)'  into  convulsions  of  rage.    Lord  Derby  disclaimed 
iliavitig  auy  political  orgau  whatever;  and  his  associate  furiously 
[ejaculated,  in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  "  I  have  never 
since  I  entered  the  House,  heard  hiuguage  more  offensive  to  the 
feelings,"    Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  this  passionate  retort.    Lord 
Malmesbury  was  in  dismay  ;  he  saw  in  what  a  position  hia  party 
had  been  placed;  what  would  be  said  at  Windsor,  the  nest  morn- 
ing, when  the  Earl  of  Harrowh5'*8  observations  were  read,  and 
the  attack  on  Prince  Albert  thus  seen  directly  laid  to  the  cliarge 
{of  the   Opposition?     "It    is    no   laughing   matter,"    said    Lord 
llftalmesbury,  solemnly  rebuking  the  peers  for  their  mcrrimeut; 
I** it  is  no  laughing  matter  to  tell  gentlemen  that  they  are  con- 
[nectcd  with  a  press  which  has  insulted  the  Crowu."     Merc  the 
Earl  of  Harcowby  appeared  to  speak.     Lord  Malmesburj*  iikdig- 
nantly  ejaculated,  "  I  be'<  the  noble  Lord  will  not  iutcrrupt  mey 
I  did  not  interrupt  him." 

The  peers  arc  certainly  getting  every  day  more  angry  in  their 
style  of  debating.  The  House  of  Lords  is  uo  longer  that  decorous 
BCuatorial  assembly  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be. 
During  the  last  session,  the  Earl  of  Derby  went  so  far  as  to  call  a 
right  revereud  prelate  "a  meek  and  smiling  villain  j"  and  now,  on 
the  very  first  night  of  the  parWamenXai^  wea.4\Qii,  noble  lords  are 
again  forgetting  their  dignity,  aud  aWsw^  qt^c  wasAV«  "\a  ^  -scri 
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plebrian  veto.  Tnllt  of  an  Irish  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  ! 
Eoglisli  pe<Ts  are  far  Morse  than  any  honourable  Irish  gentlemen. 
The  most  furious  IMilesinn  is  nfraid  of  the  Speaker;  biit  the  dig- 
of  the  liOrd  Chancellor  is  no  restraint  ou  a  patncian  in  a 

*[)U. 

The  scenes  of  excitement  which  were  begun  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rdfl  on  the  first  nijrht,  have  continued  with  undinuuislied  in- 
tcTMt.  The  unattached  Wliig  peers,  in  concert  with  the  Tory 
Oppositiont  have  certainly  given  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  plenty  of  annoyance.  Nor  do  the  ministers 
altinys  come  out  of  the  conflict  victoriously.  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deea*fl  Caledonian  pertinacity,  and  constitutional  apathy,  have 
bceu  severely  tried.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricardc  is  bent  on  demon- 
strating his  capacity  fur  government,  by  his  inveteracy  in  opposi- 
tion. For  years  Lord  Clanricardc  never  thought  of  addressing  the 
HouRc  of  Lords,  when  he  was  in  office ;  he  has  spoken  more  since 
he  wait  left  out  of  the  present  administration  than  he  did  during 
the  tive  years  of  the  RussoU  ministry,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  and  occupied  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  places. 
Tilts  mode  of  warfare  may  answer  this  nobleman's  purpose^  but  it 
certainly  does  not  tend  to  raise  his  political  character. 

Yet  the  style  of  Lord  Aberdeen  really  provokes  criticism ;  and 
tlie  Earl  of  Chircndon  has  not  the  captivating  manner  of  answer- 
ing questions,  wliich  was  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  his 
lenowned  predecessor  in  the  Foreign  Office.  There  is  a  dignity  in 
mcrve:  there  is  a  dignity  in  frauknesa :  but  there  ia  no  charm  in 
officuil  pedantry.  Lord  Clarendon  scarcely  condc^cnds  to  auswcr 
a  question;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  meaning  from  his 
tortuuiis  sentences.  Bad  as  this  is,  the  dogged  impenetrability 
of  the  Premier  is  worse.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Abenleen  shows  much  of  the  moral  greatness  of  the  prime  min- 
ister of  England,  about  to  direct  the  martial  gciiins  of  the  country 
in  a  great  national  struggle  for  the  indepcndenco  of  the  world. 
He  haica  war,  and  dislikes  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about 
to  engage;  but  he  forgets  that  to  talk  against  war  is  not  always 
the  b^t  way  to  maintain  peace,  nor  the  must  certain  means  of 
guiding  our  exertions  to  a  successful  issue.  It  must  have  been 
murtityiug  to  him  at  length  to  take  up  arms  notwithstanding  his 
emincutly  paciKc  propensities.  But  still,  in  detianco  of  the 
laughter  and  sneers  of  both  friends  and  foes,  up  to  the  fourteenth 
of  February,  be  still  stoutly  declared  that  war  was  not  unavoid- 
able ;  tliat  he  hoped  and  prayed  it  was  not  inevitable ;  and  that, 
while  other  people  might  talk  about  the  certainty  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  he  desired  to  be  left  to  bis  "hopes  and  prayers"  for 
peace.  Those  who  heard  Lord  Abeniecii  give  utterance  to  thi> 
sentiment  in  the  debate  on  Tuesday  night,  or  during  the  first  half 
hour  of  Wednesday  morning,  saw  a  sight  that  they  can  never 
forget.  While  the  trumpet,  calling  the  soldiers  to  arms,  was 
leiounding  throughout  the  land,  while  the  hum  of  preparation 
WftB  audible  to  cvcit  ear,  while  the  flag  of  England  was  iu  l\\«. 
watcra  of  the  \Ufuk  Sea,  and  a  formidable  armament  was  '^c\Xvn^ 
rcBdr  far  the  Baltic,  there  was  the  aged  Prime  Mwxatct,  x«\wft« 
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hands  were  to  lauuch  the  thnnderbolts  of  war,  bending  his  head 
iu  deprccHttou  to  the  ground^  and  desiring  to  be  lef^  to  his  liopcs 
and  prayers  for  peace. 

The  debate  of  that  exeuing  was  in  the  highe&t  decree  credit- 
able to  our  legislators;  it  was  commenced  with  spirit,  and  was 
kept  up  well  to  the  last.     Not  one  ineffective  speech  was  made ; 
and  some  of  the  addresses  were  worthy  of  any  occasion,  and  of  any 
orator.    The  speecii  which  was  the  most  remarkable,  which  was  the 
least  applauded,  but  which  was  certainly  not  the  least  able,  waa 
that  of  Earl  Grey.    It  is  the  fate  of  this  nobleman  to  be  unpo- 
pular; he  has  been   called  a  failure  iu  political  life;  be  has  no 
party,  and  few  pcraonid  friends  ;  he  kindles  no  sympathy,  excites 
no  enthnsinsm,  and  gainH  no  ap[i1anse.     Yet  it  is  ini])0*uihlr  not 
to  respect  the  moral  courage  with  wliich  be  avows  his  opiuioiiaj 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  pursues  bis  solitary  and  unin- 
viting way.     Small  iu  stjiture,  with  a  voice  of  startling  1uurAhnt\^a, 
with  features  the  reverse  of  prepossessing,  and  with  a  curt,  cold, 
and    drj'   manner;    liisliked    by   many,    respected,    rather    thiin 
loved,  even  by  his  straggling  bund  of  fricndii,   he   may  be  i:ou- 
flidercd  the  impersonation  of  liberal  cynicism.     Such  Lord  (trey 
is,  and  such  be  will  ever  remain  ;  the  moU  unpopular  politician 
OD  the  popular  fiide.     Ho  is,  however,  peculiarly  an  upright  nmn  ; 
aud  even  in  bis  contempt  for  the  sweet  voices  of  the  mnrket- 
plflce,  if  there  be  somctliing  unwise  and  nnchnritjible,  tlicrc   U 
also  much  that  is  honourable  aud  dignified.     The  fact  is,  Lord 
Grey  is  so  free  from  prejudice,  that  he  can  make  uo  allowance  for 
Jihe  prejudices  of  others;    and  thus  unites  the  prejudicoti  of  all 
[parties  against   himself.     He  is  made  up  of  abstract  principles; 
Iftnd  is  seen  as  n  living  abstraction.     Tt  is  better,  however,  to  act 
tin  abstract  principles,  than  on  no  principles  at  all;  aud   hence 
Lord  Grey's  uiiRympnthising  liherulism  and  uurcleuting  do^mn- 
tiftm  are  better  than  the  unscrupulous  versatility  of  mere  po])ular 
£ivouritc8,  who   veer  about   with  every   wind.     It   is   good    that 
there  should  be  now  and  then  such  men  as  Earl  Grey;  there  is  no 
reason  tu  fear  that  they  will  ever  be  numerous  amoug  English 
statesmen.     His  last  oration,  like  nil  bis  former  productions,  wu 
stamped  with  ability,  information,  and  argument.     But  it  repre- 
sented the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  author  iu  an  eminent  degree.     It 
was   the   honest   cxpreiisiou   of   an    iudi^'idual   opiniou,    not   the 
oration  of  a  statesman  rallying  a  party  nud  bidding  for  power. 
Neither  sympathising  with  tlic  Conservative  Opposition,  uor  the 
coalesced  Ministry,  Earl  Grey's  speech  was  as  much  against  the 
one  party  as  the  other.     It  was  the  speech  of  a  clear  thinker,  of  a 
calm  reasoner,  of  a  political  economist,  of  a  miud  entirely  free 
irom  prejudice;  hut  it  was  not  the  speech  of  nn  Engli>li  politi- 
cian, uor  were  its  seutimentii  such  ns  were  likely  to  find  an  fcho 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.     By  arguing  that   it  would  hare 
been  bfitter  to  leave  Turkey  to  her  fate,  and  that  Kusain  would 
not  be  formidable  even  with  Constantinople  ju  her  |iowcr,   Earl 
Grey  evinced  the  folly  of  mere  logic,  the  danger  of  the  mere  reason- 
/w^*-  /w>ircr.     He  bus  not  discerned,  nor  will  he  ev  >,  that 

geuuiue  ivisJouj  which  ia  clotUed  \n  l\it  ^w\i  ml  v    _  But 
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there  if  even  no  rasUuess,  no  impnulenco,  in  looking  stcndily 
jct  the  future,  leeing  coming  evils  from  afar,  nud  now  ni.iking 
«  fit«Dd,  not  for  the  simple  iudppondencc  of  the  Ottoman  i-mpire, 
but  for  the  independence  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  not,  wUtii 
iKwl  Grej-  cnlled  it,  knight-errantry;  it  is  the  instinct  of  sclf- 
pmrrration,  which  is  as  strong  and  vise  in  nittions  us  in  indi- 
Tidumlfl. 

Lord  John  Kn&jtell,  in  tlic  House  of  Cummons,  has  fully  ahan- 
doocd  his  old  colleague  and  friend^  to  whom  he  odcc  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  associated.  It  is  evident  that  he  attributes  the  diffi- 
coltics  of  his  late  administration  to  Earl  Grey,  and  some  of  the 
trrve  MtitenoM  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  keen 
*;i  his  ex-coloninl  Sofrctary.  When  told  that  tlie  '*  son  of 
tif.<r  of  the  Great  Ueform  IJill "  disapproved  of  introducing 
another  scheme  of  the  same  kiud^  Lord  John  showed  some 
asperity,  and  was  blandly  acrimonious  on  the  Monday  evening,  as 
he  cxpoonded  the  new  measure.  Whenever  the  noble  member 
for  the  City  of  Ijondon  is  displpased,  his  voice  sharpens,  the  nris- 
tocmtir  twang  is  more  perceptible,  his  figure  stiflTeiis,  and  his  air 
bcspeakd  contidcncc.  Mr.  Punch  Inia  never  thought  of  sketching 
Lord  John  in  his  altitude!!,  whcu,  with  arms  n-kimbo,  curling  lip, 
and  his  broadest  dialect,  he  majestically  turns  to  his  followers 
below  the  gangway,  and  breathes  defiance  to  his  enemies.  As  in 
a&iwcr  to  Earl  Grey  and  others,  he  spoke  of  procceditig  with  bis 
Bcform  Bill  even  at  the  moment  when  we  were  likely  to  be 
engaged  iu  a  war  extending  to  every  part  of  the  globe;  as  be 
thm  ab>o«ed  himself  prepared  to  face  not  only  a  war  with  lluMsia, 
but  aUo  a  war  of  cliLsiies  in  Knglaiid,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
dissolatioa  of  parliament,  and  a  minitfterial  resignation.  Lord 
John  row  to  the  luright  of  heroism;  and  as  he  said  that  "this 
idea  that  we  should  be  unable  to  attend  to  domestic  reform  when 
war  xhould  Ih;  declared,  is,  I  confess,  one  of  those  ihonghtn  which 
may  be  described  as  having  iu  it  only  one  part  of  wisdom,  and 
throe  parts  of  cowardice,"  and  continued  to  observe  evea  in 
more  decided  tones,  "  and  I  must  aay  it  doe?  not  affect  me  !" 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Lord  John  displayed  the  most  indis- 
patable  eounigej  and  was  a  most  striking  example  of  the  moral 
■ublime. 

But  he  has  advanced  from  victory  to  victorj".  His  exertions 
daring  Itiesc  three  veeks  of  the  session  have  fully  home  out  the 
erideucc  of  the  political  renovation  which  he  exhibited  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Addreau.  There  U  now  nu  talk  of  Lord  John  ^oing  up 
to  the  Uouscof  Ijords;  there  arc  now  no  hints  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
aupersediug  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  Ht>use  of  Commons.  He 
baa  astonished  cvcrybudy  by  his  vigour  and  ehiquence ;  he  oven 
appears  astonished  himM.-lf  at  the  man'eUous  ascendancy  he  has 
again  acquired  iu  little  morcthau  a  fortaiglit.  Even  in  the  debate 
on  Friday,  the  17lh, — the  latest  day  to  which  this  notice  can  ex- 
tend this  mouth — Lord  John  Russell  made  a  most  able  and  effec- 
tive oration,  which  was  cheered  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Layju'd  wjis  most  attentively  listened  to,  and  \\e  c?:xX«w\>j 
did,  MS  he  sAJiij  "luakc  out  his  case."     WhUe  Ue  was  s^i^aVvti^j,,  t\vc 
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house   was   crowded,   and  miniaters  were  clearly  anything   but 
pleased  with  the  keeu  criticism  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury, 
lie  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  n  prominent  place  in  these  di»cu»> 
sionsj  not  only  because,  its  one  writer  siieeringly  observed,  he  has 
heen  at  Nineveh,  but  because  much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  iu 
the   study   of  the   Eastern  problem.     He  has   been  for  a  short 
while  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  forForci^i  Affairs,  and  was  previ- 
ously, I  believe,  also  connected  with  our  cmbiissy  at  Constantinople. 
Sir  James  Grahnm  made  a  great  mistake  iu  replying  in  the 
manner  he  did  to  Air.  Layard.     He  lost  iiis  temper,  and  once 
again  laid  aside  "discretion."     "Vhy  jMither  about  Blue-books," 
asked  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  most  stolid  cffrou- 
tery.     Members  starcd  at  one  another,  as  they  well  mi^ht.     Had 
not  the  Blue-book  just  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  command 
of  her  Majesty  ?     Had  not  ministers  durin^;  all  the  last  sc&siou 
asked  the  Huuiie  to  wait  until  the  information  was  ofliciaUy  pro- 
duced before  expressing  its  opinion?     And  now,  when  the  Blue- 
book  had  been  printed  and  placed  iu  the  hands  of  all  honourable 
members,  they  were  told  iu  solemn  tones  by  one  of  the  ministera, 
leaning  upon  his  walking-stick  and  looking  unusually  grave,  uut  to 
"  pother  "  about  it,  but  set  to  m  ork  at  once  and  vote  the  estimates  ! 
It  is  seldom  that  Sir  James  blunders,  but  unquestionably   be 
docs  so  now  and  then.     Loi'd  John   Russell,  silting  by  his  »iidc, 
saw  what  had  been  done,  and  at  length  came  to  the  rescue.     This 
first  attempt  of  Sir  James  to  be  the  "crusher  in  general"  of  the 
Coalition  ministry,  as  he  was  of  the  Peel  administration,  decidedly 
failed.     Times  are  now  much  chanj^ed  from  what  they  were  ten 
years  ago.     In  this  truce  of  parties  a  coalition  miuistry  must  be 
conciliatory ;  and  even  the  versatile  Baronet,  who  is  administratiTO 
ability  personified,  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  self-complacently 
insulting.     Mr.  Disraeli  saw  at  once  the  error  of  the  supcrciJiotia 
minister ;  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  the  result ;  and  it  ia 
not  nuUkely  but  that  the  best  speeches  on  our  foreign  policy  may- 
be yet  to  come.     Lord  Palmerstou  has  hitherto  preserved  his  pro- 
voking silence;  and  this  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  will  have  full  licence 
for  hi»  sarcastic  abilities.     So  successful  have  ministers  been  thus 
far  in  the  session,  that  it  is  evident  Sir  James  Graham  thinks  him- 
self and  his  friends  safe  from  all  attacks ;  bat  they  must  not  be 
too  confident.     They  have  at  least  one  eharp-sighted  and  ready- 
vitted  adversary  who,  though  be  may  not  defeat  them,  can  yet 
render  them  ludicrous.     By  their  own  admission,  too,  they  have 
unquestionably  committed  errors  in  their  diplomacy  ;  and  how- 
ever excusable  such  mistakes  may  be  in  general,  they  are  less  ex- 
cusable in  a  cabinet  containing  no  less  than  five  uiinistera  who 
have  been  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  two  of  whom  are 
i  the   most  experieuced  of  European    t-tatcsmeu,     A  ministry  ia 

L  wliich  wc  sec  both  Aberdeen  and  Palnierston  supported  by  Gran- 

^H       vilJe,  Clarendon,  and  Russell,  surely  ought  not  to  be  outwitted  by 
^B        even  the  diplomatists  of  Russia.     Sir  James  Graham's  exhihitiou 
^H        was  therefore  exceedingly  ill-timed  ;  and  it  is  not  unUkely  that  to- 
^H       Bight  JVfr.  Disraeli  may  tutu  it  to  accouut, 
^^^^       Feb, 
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CONSTANT! NOPr-E,  ITS  SUPPLY  AND  DEFENCE; 
WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  CRIMEA. 

T»!R  greatest  personal  contrast  in  Turkey  is  that  between  a 
^MufKultOBH  nfthenld  school,  nf  traditional  creed  nnd  ideas,  nod  a 
Btlemiui — he  cnn  scarcely  be  called  a  MuE^iilman — who  has 
"  I  brvd  in  Europe,  and  wiio  wctirs  narrnw  trousers  and  varnished 
r>t*.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  introduced  one  day  to  two 
eminent  Turkish  functionftrit's,  each  of  whom  was  a  capital  speci- 
men of  ibe  schools  to  whicli  they  belonged.  The  palace  inha- 
bited by  each  most  I'ully  corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  the  respec- 
liTO  temnts — tenants,  we  may  well  say,  for  no  one  is  proprietor  of 
aayUiing,  except  what  is  actually  within  his  f^sp.  All  posses- 
non  in  Turkey^  even  that  of  life,  is  leasehold,  and  tenninable  at 
will — that  is,  at  the  will  of  a  master. 

My  more  or  less  European  ised  Turk  1  found  in  the  offlces  of  what 
is  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  range  of  buildings  with  line  steps, 
fine  colttmns,  regnlarly  laid  out  in  architectural  style,  strongly  con- 
tra8tin<r  with  the  wooden  kanaka  and  the  tall  minarets  around — a 
kind  of  Somerset  House  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  old  city  of  the 
Turk,  very  near  to  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  from  which  it  takes  its 
Dam>\  and  looking  down  upon  St.  Sophia.  Such  a  range  of  mniis- 
Icrial  offices  as  the  Sublime  Porte  wonld  in  England  have  been  well 
stocked  by  stately  porters,  busy  clerks,  and  people  hurrying  to  and 
fro  on  the  business  of  the  day.  But  this  central  seat  of  'J'urkish 
admini^traiion  was  lonely  as  the  desert,  without  a  menial,  or  a  slave, 
or  attendant,  or  oven  a  sentry.  Surely  this  was  not  Turkey,  where 
every  door  is  thought  to  be  guarded  by  a  slave,  white  or  black,  and 
where  great  men  could  only  be  approached  through  court-yards  and 
eoTridors  full  of  retainers.  There  were  no  signs  of  such  life.  I 
wandered  and  shouted  in  vain  through  the  empty  halts,  and  at 
kftt,  pushing  open  a  door,  stumbled  into  the  ■  office  I  sought. 
Two  or  three  young  gentlemen  in  fezes  had  tables  and  writing 
materials  at  hand.  Their  occupation  was  tho  twisting  and  smoking 
of  cigarettes,  which  struck  me  to  be  as  complete  a  parody  on  the 
chibouque  aa  the  red  scull-cap  waa  of  the  respectable  and  rolumi- 
xkOQs  turban. 

I  found  my  young  and  fat  official  as  unlike  what  he  had  been 
in  Paris  and  iu  London  as  could  be  well  imagined.  Actual  and 
continual  dwellers  in  those  capitals  are  not  always  aware  that  they 
Ktc  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  excitement,  which,  as 
a  kind  of  electricity,  quickens  their  movements,  leaps  from  their 
eyes,  accentuates  their  speech,  and  communicates  to  them  that 
Jaxttie$»  which  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  which  none  can  imi- 
Ule  elsewhere.  Here  in  Constantinople  it  was  all  gone.  Tho 
tODgue  was  mute,  the  eye  was  leaden,  the  manner  ceremonious, 
llie  idea* — it  is  bleeding  a  turtle  at  any  time  to  extract  ideas  ftom 
m  Tnrk  ;  and  an  Europeanised  Turk  was,  in  this  tespccV,**  ^oo^  ^ 
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Turk  as  liis  elders.  After  all,  perliaps  it  was  want  of  topics.  Con- 
stantinople has  no  society,  no  theatre,  no  common  friend,  no 
public  clmracter,  save  the  luiiii&teDi  aud  pashas,  and  these,  in  the 
present  ingtaiicc,  it  would  have  been  high  indecunim  to  mention, 
mud)  less,  di&cuss  their  character  and  t-ouducU  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  my  yMo«rf«m  acquaintance  and  present  interlocutor 
■^as  puzzling  his  brain  to  devise  in  what  manner  he  could  be  useful 
to  me,  or  procure  nic  information  or  entertainment  But  there  was 
no  possibility  of  the  kind,  and  he  evidently  gave  up  ilie  quest. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  ancient  Hippo- 
drome or  modem  Atmeidan,  across  which  was  my  path  to  vi^ 
the  other  functionary,  who  resided  in  au  old  Turkish  oHicial  resi- 
dence. It  covered  a  large  space  of  ground,  being  orifj^inally  built 
of  only  one  story,  surrounded  with  those  tent-like  roofs,  and  kiosk- 
like  towers,  so  purely  Turkish,  and  so  fast  disappearing  from  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  ]t  stood  opposite  to  one  of  the  most  revered 
mosques  in  Constantinople,  which  was  also  old  and  of  no  ^cat 
size.  Between  the  palace  and  the  mosque  was  a  great  thorough- 
fare, just  issuing  from  the  Itazaar,  and  a  crowd  of  led  horses 
around,  sbowt-d  that  numerous  Turks  bad  come  to  see  the  grt3ai 
functionary.  Amidst  the  horses  and  the  visitors  to  the  palace, 
and  the  devotees  entering  the  mosque,  the  same  persons  generally 
performing  tlic  two  duties,  wheeled  an  army  of  pigeons,  some 
thousands  of  them,  flying  from  mosque  to  palace,  and  from  palace 
to  mosque,  descrying  in  an  instfint  when  any  pious  Moslem  came 
prepared  to  feed  the  sacred  birds,  whereupon  thev  pounced  dovra 
kiaround  him  more  like  myriads  of  insects  or  locusts,  than  like 
birds. 

I  entered  the  old  one-storied  and  scrambling  palace,  which  hap- 
pened also  to  be  a  prison  for  the  immurement  of  persons  on  their 
first  arrest.  And  this  mixture  of  How-street  and  St.  James's, 
^-though  piirfcctly  Turkish,  struck  nie,  ou  being  admitted  by  the 
guard  into  tije  entrance,  as  very  barbarous  and  disgnsling.  The 
great  man,  however,  no  donbt  thought  it  enhanced  his  dignity,  on 
the  same  princgile  that  ttie  chief  executioner  was  always  iu  at- 
tendance ou  the  Sultan's  progress,  and  not  far  removed  from  his 
person. 

The  little  moras  that  served  as  antechambers  to  the  Pasha,  wore 

:  not  like  those  of  his  colleague  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  vast  and 

l^cmply;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  diminutive,  but  well-filled  by 

I  retainers,  soldiers,  Ischao  use  lies,  and  a  perfect  motley  uf  courtiers. 

•  The  functionary,  whom  I  now  sought,  was  no  higher  in  rank  than 

his  colleague  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  being  of  tlie  old  school, 

court  was  paid  to  him  by  the  old  Turks  in  the  old  way,  and  he 

kept  his  state,  not  after  the  retired  and  modt^rale  habits  of  Kuropc, 

butwilh  all  the  display  of  the  reifjn  of  Solyman  the  Maguiticc-nt. 

The  Pasha  was  not  old.  He  had  risen  b}'  his  good  luuLsto  the 
favour  of  I^lahnioud,  a  relation  of  whom  he  had  marrietl.  Like 
every  prosperous  Turk,  he  was  fat,  and  with  a  comely  brow,  which 
he  knit,  however,  from  lime  to  time,  very  unlike  that  boasted  impas- 
abiiitj-  of  manner,  of  which  ihg  old  Turks  are  accused,    li  is  need- 
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bere  to  explain  why  or  bow  nty  conrersation  with  that  func- 
fibnnr}  turned  upon  the  supply  ofConstantinoplL-witli  water,  which 
at  that  liror  waft  woefully  defective.     There  were  a  prcat  many  pro- 

I  jcct».  iu  fact,  for  organizing  a  sufficient  supply,  and  a  great  uiauy 
proposals  uid  plann  had  been  sent  to  the  minister,  whoRr*  especial 

I  Tire  was  the  healihf  provision,  and  peace  of  the  capita).  The 
^blic  functionar}'  of  the  old  school  was  opposed  to  all  these 
pjans,  which  he  declared  were  only    dences  in  order   to  empty 

'  the  Imperial  Treasun-  into  llie  jioeketK  «if  in^eniniis  Franks. 
VounK  Turkey,  uti  the  contrary-,  was  anxious  that  the  plans 
shouki  be  carried  cmt,  and  ihat  the  first  necessary  of  life  should 
be  in  greater  abundance  than  at  present. 

The  njddcn  and  serious  illness  of  a  friend,  made  me  interest 
aiTself  in  the  matter,  which  1  did  not  regret,  as  it  led  me  not  only 
isto  contact  and  disctu>sion  with  various  characters  and  per- 
MDageK,  and  enabled  me  tu  observe  somewhat  of  the  old  rusty 
nacbineiy  <if  Ottoman  administratinn. 

Conslantinuple  was  never  inleiidutl  by  nature,  one  might  say, 
to  be  the  cipit:d  of  a  great  Moliamedau  empire.  Fur  the  first 
reqniiuto  to  a  Mussulman  is  water,  and  Constantinople  is  by 
nilnre  ifac  spot  worst  supplied  with  fresh  water  of  any,  that  ever 
W9S  or  could  be  chosen.  I  ho^rd  the  remark  made  in  the  very 
beard  of  the  Turks,  who,  themselves,  scenied  nowise  afTt'Cled  by 
IL  God  wus  great!  and  He  had  given  them  Constantinople, 
which  was  a  power  and  a  decision  infinitely  stipenor  to  those  of 
Xatarc.  But  a  doctor,  who  was  present,  observed  that  the  ob- 
■er^ation  proceeded  from  a  verv'  fuolish  and  a  verj'  ignorant  man, 
as  Siohamedanism  itself  was  l>om  in  a  country  which  was  blessed 
irith  no  «at«r,  and  whore  it  was  a  sUll  greater  luxury  and  scarcity 
than  At  Constantinople. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey  is  naturally  un- 
provided with  water.  There  is  no  part  of  it,  that  is  not  within  a 
ahon  distance  of  the  sea,  and  tliere  are  uu  grounds  higher  than  it 
within  any  distance.  A  supply  of  water  from  wells  and  springs 
vas  therefore  never  to  bo  hoped.  The  CfPfi^rs  remedied  the 
defect  by  excavating  the  grentorpart  of  the  ri«ng  ground,  or  hills, 
on  which  CuDslantiuupIc  stands,  aud  making  spacious  caverns, 
cnpfMrti^  on  columns,  to  serve  as  immense  cisterns  for  water. 
Soniv  of  these  are  now  dry.  That  portion  near  the  Seraglio  Is 
uaed  as  an  under^n^und  place  for  spinning  silk  by  hand.  And 
tbere  are  compartments,  full  of  bones,  walled  off,  the  relics  of 
jdague  and  ma.ssacrc.  Hut  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  cisterns 
mmns  water  in  them,  water  unchanged  for  ceuturies — a  kind  of 
Dead  Sea  witliin  the  bowrla  of  the  capiul,  forming  a  snhtcr- 
laiMau  lagone,  running  between  endless  rows  of  pillars,  which 
dcftr  curiosity  to  penetrate.  Miss  Fardoc  has  well  described  this 
place,  and  recounted  the  adventures  of  a  youns  Knglishmou,  who 
weA  finth  in  a  boat  witli  torches  to  explore  the  watery  rccesaes, 
hut  who  never  i-elunied.  These  vaat  rcscnoirs  of  wau-r,  now 
■ufit  for  use,  rendured  Constanliunple  independent  of  cx\craa\ 
BOpply  during  all  ila  ancient  sieges.     But  if,  at  iW  ^te^AuX  ^1  > 
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an  enemy  should  blockade  Constftntinoplc  by  land  and  sea.  the 
city  conld  not  hold  out  one  week,  simply  from  ihe  want  of  water. 
All  this  was  represented  to  the  Pasha  of  the  old  Turk  school, 

.who,  as  a  military  man,  sliouhl  have  been  interested  in  remoring 

[vuch  a  dearlh.  He  thanked  the  Prophet,  however,  that  the  Turks 
itad  no  enemies  who  were  (xjually  powerful  by  laud  and  eea.  aud 

'consequently  it  was  the  grealosl  improbability  in  the  world  thai 
Constantinople  should  ever  be  blockaded  and  besieged  ou  the  two 
elements  at  once.  When  he  was  reminded  that  Knssia  bad  fleets 
as  well  as  armies,  the  Paslia  pointed  to  the  Turkish  mcu-of-war 
anchored  in  line  from  the  village  of  the  Bcglicrbcys  to  the 
Seraglio  Point,  u  formidable^  and,  one  should  be  glud  to  think,  ai) 
cfTicient  answer. 

But,  indeed,  there  was  no  need  of  appealing  to  the  eventualities 
of  war,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
providing  water.  The  Mosques  could  not  do  withoat  it.  The  better 
aud  more  important  part  of  Mahomedan  devotion  is  that  performed 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Mosque,  and  is  neither  more  nor  le«^s  than 
ablution.  And  as  the  greater  ])art  of  the  soil  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Turkey  either  belongs  lo  the  Mosques,  or  is  mortgaged  to 
them,  so  with  the  water  that  is  brought  to  Constantinople.  Tiie 
Mosques  have  the  right  to  be  first  supplied  and  satisfiod.  Of  old 
this  was  but  a  fair  and  small  proportion,  but  since  the  supply  haa 
dwindled,  it  absorbs  three-fourths  of  what  dribbles  through   the 

,  aqueducts.  In  hot  weather  a  supplementary  supply  for  the  water- 
carriers,  and  for  private  use,  has  to  be  brought  from  Scutari,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bosjiliorus.  Such  means  are  expensive  and 
insuHicient;  aud  it  uccd  not  be  said  that,  if  at  any  time  of  a 
Turkish  summer  water  should  be  wanting  to  the  Mosques  and  to 
the  people,  the  clerical  and  po])ular  party  would  soon  make  an 
emeutv  together,  tliat  would  considerably  trouble  the  oHicidl  gen- 
tlemen  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Some  writers  think  that  the  Turks  should  ncror  have  made 
their  chief  settlement  ou  the  European  shore.  It  was  an  object, 
uo  doubt,  to  Mahomet  the  Second  to  establish  himself  in  tlie  actual 
seat  of  the  Eastern  Cicsars.  But  iuasfar  as  be  has  become  a 
European  sovereign  by  this,  he  has  weakened  himself,  sa  the 
population  there  must  necessarily  be  Christian.  Had  Scutari 
been  made  the  Imperial  capital,  and  Constantiuoj>le  its  port  and 
fortress,  the  Sultan  would  have  been  stronger.  But  that  is  a 
question,  provocative  of  long  discussion,  needless  to  enter  into 
here. 

Scutari,  at  any  rate,  could  have  never  wanted  water.  With  a 
mountain  at  its  back,  and  abundant  sources,  Scutari  might  Imvo 
been  supplied  even  from  the  IJyihinian  Olympus.  On  tlie  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  strait  there  is  no  mountain,  ever  so  distant,  to 
look  to,  nor  lake,  nor  river.  In  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  as  it  is 
called,  un  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  gullies  and  heads 
of  valleys,  down  the  sides  of  which  the  water  pours  in  great 
abundance  during  the  rains,  and  where,  indeed,  the  vicinity  of 
tho  Bluck  Sea  keeps  a  constant  moisture. 


A  barrage  i«  erected  along  the  bottom  of  these  valleys,  each  of 
wliich  filU  and  forms  a  reservoir;  and  from  ilience  the  utpiurlticts 
'lead  toCoasIanimoplo.  Bujukdore,  or  the  **  Hig  Valley,"  leads  up 
from  the  Bospliorufi  lo  one  of  these  barrages ;  and,  indeed,  the 
toad  from  it  goes  under  the  aqueduct.  I'his  place  is  the  I'avou- 
lite  excnreion  from  either  'ITicrapia  or  Bujakdere — these  summer 
head-quarters  of  all  the  embassies,  and  at  present  tlic  residence  of 
the  .Saltan  himself.  These  valleys  and  this  region  form  one  of 
tlio  most  delightful  rides  in  Turkey,  not  only  from  the  picturesque 
wenery  and  the  freshness  of  the  air,  but  because  the  district, 
has  been  tabuued  against  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  Pnshns  or 
Cadis  by  the  immunities  accorded  to  the  embassies.  The  'I'urkish 
village  is  there  a  favoured  and  happy  spot,  its  cottages  neat,  its 
girdeus  cultivated,  its  children  noisv ;  and,  in  fact,  but  for  the 
birdi  ckf  prey  and  a  few  other  kindred  symptoms,  one  might  fancy 
oneself  in  Kurope. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  employing  Kuropean  capital  or 
engineers  in  either  repairing  the  aqueducts,  or  making  efficient  the 
barrages,  was  the  fear,  of  at  least  the  common  Turks,  that  they 
would  be  espying  the  nakedness  of  the  land  for  military  purposes. 
It  was  pretty  clear,  that  had  English  and  French  engineers  such 
purposes,  they  would  have  been  for  the  defence,  not  the  betrayal 
»f  Constantinople.  But  the  Turk  cannot  be  got  to  distinguish 
©nu  race  of  Giaours  from  another.  Jealousy  of  the  engineers  of  the 
naritime  powers  is,  however,  monstrously  absurd.  An  hour's 
eannouftde  would  destroy  the  old,  crumbling,  imperial  walls,  which 
extend  from  the  Seraglio  Point  to  the  Seven  Towers ;  and  there 
would  be  no  more  obstacle  to  an  army  in  boats  pouring  up  the 
■tnets  of  Constantinople  from  the  sen  of  Mannora,  than  there 
would  be  in  entering  any  open  town,  however  well  defended,  by 
Wave  and  fanatic  men. 

Tlie  defence  of  Constantinople  against  maritime  attack,  lies  in 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Kngineors  represent  both  as 
capable  of  being  rendered  impregnable  i  not  by  batteries  facing 
across  the  Straits,  but  infilading  them ;  and  there  are  positions 
mifbrding  ever)-  aptitude  for  tliis  in  both  Straits.  The  Duke  of 
Kagusu,  proceeding  from  them  as  from  an  axiom,  has  laid  down 
the  military  plan,  which  he  recommended  Russia  to  follow  in  its 
iohjngation  of  Turkey.  He  bids  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  not  to 
think  of  Constantinople,  as  besieging  or  beleaguering  it.  Ho 
recommends  it  to  be  passed  by  altogether ;  and  the  military  aims 
of  Russia  concentrated  upon  two  points, — Adrianople  and  the 
j  Daruaut'lles.  Masters  of  Adriauople.  with  a  powerful  army 
^Kcatrenchcd  near  it,  on  the  Maritza,  the  RtLssians  would,  according 
^Vte  Marrauut,  easily  defy  all  the  armies  that  either  Turkey,  or  her 
f  European  allies,  could  bring  into  Koumelia;  and  the  same  ^mwer 
I  at  the  same  time  takiug  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
I  erecting  forts,  for  nrhich  he  points  out  the  site,  and  delineates  the 
^K  plan,  would  render  the  Straits  thus  impassable  lo  any  navy;  and 
^y  Consetpiently,  Cuustantinopio,  shut  in  from  succour,  must,  «OQXic;t 
W      or  later,  and  without  eJtTort,  surrender. 
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Such  was  MarmoutV  plan.  In  order  to  its  completion  tlie 
French  Marshal  supposed  two  things  ;  first,  that  there  wen*  no 
European  fleets  irithin  the  Dardanelles ;  and  secondly,  that  HumU. 
couUl  encounter  no  efhcient  resistance  from  the  Turks,  in  the 
Danube,  or  north  of  the  Balkan.  He  took  for  granted,  thai  in 
case  of  war,  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  Danube  could  offer  no 
resistance ;  and  that  even  the  traditional  position,  or  entrenched 
camp  of  Shiinda,  was  certain  of  being  forced  by  the  Rusatao  com- 
mander. The  present  slate  of  things,  by  no  means  answers  lo  that 
which  Mannont  Hup{>oKed.  Willi  BriliHh  and  French  Lroop&,, 
already  on  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Dorduuelles  are  as  remote  as  the  South  Pole  from  Uns&ian 
acquisition.  And  honr  far  the  Russian  march  upOD  Adrianople 
can  be  acliieved,  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  fad  is,  that  Kus«a  is  what  may  be  called  sboit-winded 
for  militiiry  effort.  But  for  English  money,  ohe  never  could 
have  advanced  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  those  of  France 
in  1814.  Her  extension  of  empire  has  been  made  step  by  slep, 
pronnce  by  province,  after  years  of  feeling  and  prepjiring  the 
way.  True  to  this  traditional  policy,  the  object  of  the  Czar  has 
long  been  to  annex  the  Principalities.  And  she  would  require  to 
have  held  them  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  bare  gained  firm  footing 
there,  ere  the  great  step  beyond  them,  and  across  the  Danube, 
could  be  taken.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  present  aims  of 
Russia  to  have  been  the  possession  of  the  Pnncipaliiies,  ^ind 
nothing  more.  And  Nicholas  must  think  it  hard,  hiH  not  being 
able  lo  secure  iu  1853  those  provinces  which  Nnpolcnn  freelv  gare 
Alexander,  and  allowed  him  lo  take  in  IHOT.  In  1^53  he  thotight 
his  time  was  come.  The  Duke  of  WelUnglon  was  dead,  whom, 
as  a  soldier,  Nicholas  had  resolved  never  to  encounter.     Lord 

'  Palmerston  was  no  longer  Foreign  Minister,  and  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  was  no  longer  at  Consuuiiinople.  The  C'jtar,  there- 
fore, slipped  the  leash,  in  which  he  held  that  good  htdl-dog, 
Menschikotf, — made  through  that  most  rude  channel  the  most 
impossible  demands,  and  marched  into  the  Principiilitics,  ere  the 
pretext  for  doing  so  had  been  well  put  logelher.  Once  in.  t)>ey 
will  rather  let  me  stay,  than  make  war.  Such  was  the  Czar> 
calculation.     And  which  of  us,  if  asked  a  year  ago,  whether  he 

I  did  not  lliiuk  that  the  Czar  would  succeed,  and  that  France  and 
England  woidd  neither  of  ihem  have  recourse  to  arms,  woidd  cer- 
tainly bavo  replied,  that  France  would  not  be  so  rash,  nor  Kngland 
so  anti-pacific.  Yet  cverAlfaing  has  turned  out  againsi  the  rmist 
rational  expectations  of  everybody.    John  Bull  has  grown  wurlike> 

'and  has  evidenlly  taken  a  faucy  to  have  a  brush  with  Rtis-sia— the 

f-Tery  last  thing  that  could  have  been  predicated  of  him.  Napoleon 
the  Third  has  shown  a  coolness,  and  steadiness,  anrl  straighc- 
forwurduess,  and  a  fidelity,  that  no  one  certaiidy  calculated  upon. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  declared  war,  or  something  taulamoont, — 
a  thing  incredible."  The  Turks  have  made  war.  imd  fought 
Taliautiy — sumothing  more  iticredible.      They  have  fonnd  money, 

which  ia  quite  a  marvel.     In  shorty  1854  has  commaicod  aa  an 
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_^  t  fMtrabilitf  in  which  every  prince  and  public  man  appears 

IS'  A  new  character,  and  each  countrv-  plays  a  new  part  in  a 
tnanner  which  woukl  prove  the  utler  bewildcrmeut  of  uiiy  Right 
Hoiiutiruble  GeDllemau  whu  felt  asleep  three  years  ago^  and 
ahuuld  choDCe  to  awakcu  now. 

In  thift  state  of  things  the  Hussions  cau  scarcely  hope  to  get  as 
far  as  Adrianople.  Tbatt  however,  will  be  their  aim.  They  can 
no  longer  allcmpt  it  aa  they  did  in  1829,  by  Ihc  coast,  as  our 
uoop«  and  fleets  can  both  be  brought  to  operate  there.  Tlie  Ruf». 
sians  nmsi  advauce  by  Sophia  and  tbe  great  central  road.  For 
ill  iiioo  they  inuNt  nut  only  beat  the  Turks,  ajid  drive  them 

ft*  1,  but  they  muKt  also  uiukc  sure  of  their  communication 

and  suppjics  through  Servia.  The  chuiices  and  prospects  uf  tbe 
campaign,  therefore^  come  to  this:  that  Russia  must  acquire  com- 
plfie  ascendancy  in  Ser\-ia,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  iu  order 
cither  tu  atlvance  to  Adrianople  or  maintain  itself  there.  Servia  is 
the  kcT  which  opens  Central  Turkey  or  closes  it ;  and  there  is 
little  uoubt  (hat  towards  Serviu  Knsifian  eHbrts  will  be  tirst  di- 
rected. The  plan  in  Servia,  as  indeed  all  along  the  line  of  iho 
veaierti  provinces  of  Turkey,  will  no  doubt  be  to  excite  a  Greek 
uid  CfaristiaD  insurrection,  in  order  to  distract  the  Turkish  forces^ 
and  create  a  pru-Kussiuu  feeliug.  That  love  of  natii>tiat  inde- 
peufleiicc,  equally  jeahnis  of  Uus.sia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Turkey, 
vhich  pervades  Senia,  exists,  of  course,  amongst  the  better  and 
more  educated  cla&s,  whilst  the  pric&ls  and  the  more  ignorant  of 
ibc  peasants,  wuuld  weUome  tbe  Kussians.  To  corrupt  the 
independent  Servians  with  gold,  and  excite  the  loner  witli  fauati- 
cisin,  will  of  course  be  the  Russian  system.  Were  an  insurrec- 
tion tbu  consequence,  Austrian  troops  would  probably  pass  Uie 
Dauuhe.  'I he  Kniperor  of  Austria  uuuld  a^eut  to  do  this  in  a 
sjiirji  of  sclf-prescrvotlon  and  neutrality.  Hut  if  the  Austri.Tn 
umy  occupying  Scrvij,  allowed  the  counnunicationof  tbe  Knssiau 
uiuy  to  be  kept  up  with  the  Russian  reserve  and  stores  iu  Uess- 
ualiia,  tliis  would  allow  tbe  Kussiaus  to  prosecute  a  campaign 
cveu  aa  far  as  .Adrianople  without  bcnng  sup])licd  from  llie  East. 
In  thi«,  however,  Ru.s»ia  must  have  at  least  the  covert  supjiorl 
of  Austria,  and  be  by  her  aid  enabled  to  neutralise  Servia,  if  not 
turn  it  to  profit  and  to  aid.  But  Hhoultl  Austria  remain  even 
sncerely  neutral,  and  show  that  ncutruhty  by  respecting,  herself, 
uid  making  all  others  respect  the  independence  and  ueutndity  of 
Servia, — then  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  Russia  to  advance  by 
Sophia,  as  tlte  presence  of  Bniish  and  French  troops  at  Varna, 
would  preclude  the  pos,sibility  of  any  advance  by  the  aea>cuast. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as  that  portion  of  Marmont's  plan, 
which  tonccm*  the  Dardanelles,  has  bet>n  rendered  impossible  by 
Angli»-KreuchinlerveutiuD,so  an  advance  on  .'Vdrianople,  thai  other 
part  of  tbe  Duke  of  Uagnsa'8  project,  is  equally  impossible,  without 
the  counivauce  of  Auiiiria.  The  great  attention  of  France  and 
England,  then,  must  be  directed  towards  Austria.  And  her  first 
mtrre  iolo  Servia  must  be  met  by  the  threat  of  a  corres\)ondin^ 
movo   itUo  luly.     She   uill  plead   neutrality,  fnoudsXiiVi  %qo^ 
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intcntiou,  and  so  on.  And  if,  in  these  protestations,  Aostria  be 
listened  to  and  humoured,  as  Russia  has  been,  dnring  the  last 
four  months,  the  cause  of  Turkey  will  have  been  betrayed  ! 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Austria  eitlier  intends  to  be 
neutral,  or  is  kept  so,  and  that  she  defends  the  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence of  Servia  ;  in  that  case,  all  that  Russia  can  attcni|it.  is 
to  keep  the  Principaliiies,  or,  at  mo.«t,  inHict  a  defeat  upon  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  demonstrate  her  military  superiority.  If  the 
Turks  arc  prudent,  however,  and  limit  themselves  to  defensive 
war,  they  ought  not  to  sufi'er  defeat.  Wc  take  it  for  granted  that 
Varna  will  be  garrisoned  by  Kreneh  or  English,  and  that  an 
army  of  the  troops  of  other  powers  will  ho  encamped  under  its 
walls.  If  80,  this  force  will  always  be  ready  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  entrenched  Turkish  camp  at  Shuuila,  which,  of 
itself  strong,  must,  with  such  aid  at  hand,  be  impregnable. 

Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  force  which 
Russia  brings  into  the  field.  If  she  really  musters  upwaiils  of 
200,000  men  upon  the  Danube,  she  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  some  active  use  of  ihcm  ;  for  to  feed  and  keep  in  hL-alth 
sucli  nunibera,  would  tax  her  power  to  the  utmost,  and  couM  not 
be  kept  up  for  any  very  long  time.  So  much  so,  that  a  Turkish 
and  an  Anglo-French  force,  which  should  merely  reduce  a«  im- 
mense Russian  army  north  of  the  Danube  to  inactivity,  would 
severely  punisli  and  exhaust  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Some  thought  must  be  taken  of  opinion  at  home.  If  the  Lon- 
doners have  shared  such  excitement  aud  anxiety  at  the  mere 
march  of  the  Guards,  wc  must  consider  the  impAtienco  of  the 
public  and  the  i)ress,  were  our  troops  to  remain  inactive  at 
Varna  and  at  Rodosto,  The  French  public  are  as  little  patient 
as  wc  are,  aud  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  a  military  reputation 
to  make,  which  scarcely  admits  of  prolonged  inactivity.  Aud 
it  so  happens  thai  the  llieatre  of  war  upon  the  Danube  presents 
strung  t('m])tatiuu  to  powers  and  aiTiiies,  representing  and  defeudiuK 
Turkey,  lo  assume  the  oflensive  against  cuemies  holding  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Those  provinces,  aud  especially  Wallachia,  form  a  sort 
of  bag,  very  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and  stretching  out  to  roomy 
dimensions  in  the  interior.  From  the  bend  of  the  Danube  at 
Ismail  or  Ibrail  to  the  mountain  confines  of  Transylvania,  tliere 
extends  hut  a  naiTow  strip  of  country,  which,  if  a  hoslik  array, 
crossing  the  Danube  fi-otn  Turkey,  could  get  hold  of,  they  would 
cut  off  all  the  enemy's  forces  oceupj-ing  Wallachia.  The  old 
Turkish  Viziers,  indeed,  seldom  minded  Wallachia  in  their  incur- 
sions across  the  Danube.  They  either  marched  through  Servia 
into  Hungary,  if  its  object  was  to  invade  Austria,  or,  if  Ru^^sla 
was  her  aim,  the  Ottoman  armies  passed  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth,  and  pressed  Ibrward  into  Bessarabia.  Whilst  tlie  militarj' 
occupation  of  Wallachia  by  the  Russians  became  useful  fur  the 
prosecution  of  offensive  operations  it  was  completely  useless,  and 
mdccd  pernicious  fur  defensive  war,  the  Lower  Danube  being  the 
spot  where  decisive  conflicts  must  necessarily  take  place.  The 
same  consideration  must  now  vtevail*,  aud  whenever  the  Turks 
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ftod  ihcir  auxiliaries  can  muster  that  large  force  north  of  Varna, 
which  is  coiii|)i'teiit  to  j^irc  batllc  lo  the  Russians,  they  hare  but 
to  pass  the  Danube,  in  order  lo  compel  the  UusfsianB  to  a 
general  engagement,  and  to  the  CTacualion  of  Wallachia  in  case 

.of  failure, 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chances  and  principal  points  in  a  cam- 

^ptign,  for  the  defence  of  Turkey,  upon  the  Daniihe.  It  is,  however, 
forcibly  demanded  by  the  interests  of  Kngland,  not  only  that 
llaxsia  should  receive  such  a  blow,  as  wouhl  deprive  her  of  her 
present  guardianship  of  the  month  of  the  Danube,  but  tliat  she 
should,  at  Uic  same  lime,  be  driven  from  her  present  advanced 
position  south  of  the  Caucasus,  or,  at  least  be  so  weakened  ibercy 
as  no  longer  to  have  Persia,  as  well  as  Turkey,  in  her  grasp. 

The  most  severe  blow  that  could  be  dealt  to  Russia, —  indeed, 
the  only  blow,  that  can  ever  induce  her  to  draw  back  from  her 
present  advanced  position,  would  be  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea. 
It  is  ihc  only  very  vulnerable  point  of  Russia  to  a  naval  power. 
It  is,  to  all  purpose,  an  Island,  assailable  and  defensible  od  all 
side«,  by  sea.  Tliere  is  an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land  at 
Perekop,  across  which  fortifications  of  any  strength  could  bo 
elected,  and  which  it  might  be  rendered  impossible  for  any 
Rnsaiaii  force  to  overcome.  Within  the  Peninsula,  too,  is  Se- 
vastopol, the  soiuheni  arsenal  of  Ilussia.  If  the  weak  point  of 
Turkry  be  the  Uusphorus — at  which  Russia  has  ever  aimed — tlie 
Crimt'a  may  be  equally  the  aim  of  Turkey,  an<l  the  maritime 
puwera.  The  strongest  motive  with  Russia,  for  entering  n]ion 
these  and  other  wars,  is,  that  she  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  that 
ercn,  if  defeated,  nu  enemy  cannot  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  occupy  the  capitals,  or  permanently  subjugate  her. 
But  let  us  show  Russia  tliat  she  may  be  deprived  of  the  Crimea,  as 
llje  result  of  a  war  wilh  the  maritime  powers,  and  she  will  thco 
feci  that  sauie  salutary  reluctance  to  war.  which  the  Western 
powers  fuel,  who  knnv  what  damage  must  be  dealt,  iu  case  of 
war,  tu  commerce  and  to  credit,  and  to  that  ideal  world  of  riches 
pih-d  upon  them. 

It  would  require  an  article,  or  a  chapter,  of  itself,  to  point  out 
all  the  consequences,  if  the  Porte,  or  the  Powers  of  Woslcrn 
Kuropc,  wrest  the  Crimea  from  Russia.  It  conliiins  a  Mussulman 
jMpnlatiun,  Tartar  in  origin,  tongue,  habits,  and  recollections. 
A  Maboniedan  power  and  dynasty  resuscitated  there,  an<l  having 
claim  to  the  respect  and  support  of  all  the  Mahimiedan  tribes 
eastward,  would  erect  a  barrier  agaiuf^t  Russia  on  the  side  of  .^aia 
ht  more  impregnable  and  nmro  formidaldr  thnn  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan,  ^ilixly  thousand  Frt^ncli  and  English  flung  into  the 
Crimea  would  soon  bring  Russia  tu  reason,  and  ctuu))cl  her  lo 
conform  to  the  laws  of  Europe.  At  all  events,  the  Black  Sea 
being  led  open,  Russia  must  be  taught  her  vulnerability  on  this 
point.  And  a  sense  of  that  vulnerability  can  alone  render  her 
ttxaenable  to  the  laws  and  dictates  of  common  sense  aud  common 
right. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MIDDLE-AGED  GENTLEMAN^ 

BY    ALraED    W.   COLB. 

The  vorld  liw)  grown  curious  to  an  excess.    Nothing  so 

reail  as  confussions,  revclatioua,  private  journals,  autobiograpl    

and  correspaiuicuces.  \Vhat  most  codcctus  the  world  to  know,  the 
world  caren  nothing  about,  or  ver\' little;  but  what  ia  of  no  earthly 
consequence  to  the  world  or  to  any  human  being  but  one — videlicetf 
the  private  acts,  thoughts,  troubles,  nnnornncen,  emharraasracnts, 
and  petty  vexations  of  an  individual — every  word  that  tells  of  thcso 
things  will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  all  nations,  from  the  duchess  to  the  housemaid,  the  prince  to 
the  footman,  from  "  May  Fair  to  Marathon." 

This  is  a  very  depraved  taste  of  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  It  should  be  "put  down,"  as  Sir  Peter  would  say. 
The  world  ought  to  know  better.  Why  did  not  the  world  purchase 
Mr.  Daubley's  pictures  iu  his  lifetime  at  high  prices,  it*  the  world 
considered  Mr.  Danblcy  a  great  painter?  And,  if  the  world  did 
not  think  so,  what  does  the  world  mean  by  poriu<;  over  Mr.  Dauh. 
ley's  autobiography  so  eagerly  now?  If  Mr.  Danhley  was  a  bad 
painter,  a  man  of  lai^e  vauity  and  small  powers  (and  the  world, 
right  or  wrong,  must  have  thought  so  as  it  would  not  buy  his 
pictures),  what  has  the  world  to  do  with  poor  Dnubley's  life?  No- 
thing at  all — and  for  that  very  reason  the  world  takes  sueli  an 
interest  in  it,  and  gloats  over  every  page  recording  the  unhappy 
Daubley's  struggles  and  necessities,  and  sheds  crocodile's  tears 
over  Daubley's  visits  to  the  pawnbroker  to  get  money  for  mutton 
chops  for  Mrs.  DaubltTr  and  the  little  Daublcys.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  O  hypocritical  world,  to  have  forml  poor 
Daubley,  by  pure  neglect  of  his  works,  to  pay  such  visits  ?  Do 
you  answer  "No"?  Then  what  earthly  interest  can  you  take  in 
Daubley's  autobiography  ?  Unli !  it  is  curiosity,  vulgar,  flunkey- 
like, letter-opening,  keyhole-peeping  curiosity.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself;  but  so  you  ought  any  time  during  these 
six  thousand  years  of  your  existence,  and  you  never  have  been  yet, 
and  never  will  be. 

A  strange  opening  tins  for  a  paper  of  confessions,  is  it  not? 
Am  1  not  about  to  gratify  the  very  taste  I  have  been  abusing? 
Qtte  vouiez vmtSf  my  dear  render?  1  am  but  a  man  and  an  author. 
If  I  don't  tickle  your  taste  I  cannot  live — and  you  ought  to  nllow 
me  to  give  a  little  salve  to  my  conscience  by  abusing  you  first  if 
I  try  to  please  you  afterwards. 

My  confessions  1  What  have  I  to  confess?  What  long  con- 
cealed crime  am  I  about  to  reveal?  What  evil,  whose  memory 
nu^YmS  in  my  bosom,  forces  me  at  last  remorsefully  to  avow  my- 
Meif  its  author?     Am  1   spring-VccWA  5ac.V.V — the  murderer  of 
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Elixa  Grimwood? — the  pcrpctrntor  of  the  undiscovered  Bank 
robhery  ? — a  member  of  the  Friiuley  gang?  Certainly  not!  I 
bare  nothing  half  so  intercstiun;  or  romuutic  about  luo  as  any  of 
thoie  individunls.  I  could  nut  ev^cn  occupy  two  lines  of  con- 
temptaous  notice  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  as  a  third-rate  pick- 
pocket, or  a  detected  "urea  snenk."  1  am,  on  the  contrary, 
ooDvidered  by  my  friends  ns  a  higlily  respectable,  steady,  middle- 
ngtd  bachelor,  with  a  tolcrnbty  clear  conscience,  a  eui&cientlj 
healthy  digostion,  and  a  fair  balance  at  my  banker's. 

"Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense/' you  exclaim,  "  what 
can  you  bare  to  confess?  You  must  be  a  regular  impostor,  and 
de»erve  a  fortnight  at  Holloway  for  obtaining  our  attention  under 
fiolae  pretences  !  "  All !  it 's  very  natural  for  you  to  think  80,  my 
good  sir,  but  you  nercr  knew  Amelia  Jellicoe !  Had  /  never 
kuovn  her — but — 


Those  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  races  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they,  ako,  ought  not 
to  be  "put  down.*"  Indeed,  the  more  I  see  of  the  world — the 
JoDger  ]  live  in  it — the  more  ineline<l  t  feel  to  put  down  a  great 
many  things.  At  twenty  I  would  have  put  down  nothing  but 
"Guvcmors;"  at  thirty  ray  destructive  organs  would  have  cxcr- 
ased  themselves  on  literary  ladies,  and  hobble-de-hoys  with  tlie 
first  sprouts  of  a  moustache  on  ^hcir  lips;  at  forty  T  took  a  much 
wider  range  in  my  view  of  things  iind  people  to  be  utterly  abolished; 
Kud  at  fifty — but  what  am  I  talking  about?  pray  don't  imagine^ 
my  dear  madam,  that  I  am  fifty — I  began  to  get  grev  at  6ve-aud- 
tweuty  I  assure  you,  and  I  had  au  accident  about  tlie  same  time 
which  deprived  me  of  my  front  teeth,  so  don't  judge  me  by  those 
pointii.  As  for  figtu^,  the  absurdly  loose  d«'^n^t^  style  of  costume 
in  rogue  at  present  is  quite  .sntlicient  tu  account  for  a  more  exten- 
nre  proportion  of  waist  thau  you,  perhaps,  consider  symmetrical  j 
but  to  my  theme. 

These  boat-races  are  serious  matters.  I  don't  care  a  button 
ftbout  cockneys  in  their  wherries  being  capsized,  and  ducked  or 
drowned — it 's  their  affair,  not  mine.  Steamers  may  be  over- 
crowded— the  greater  fouls  tliey  who  go  on  board  of  them.  Under- 
f>TBdoftt«8  may  drink  too  mucli  beer — nasty  fellows  !  Pickpockets 
may  reap  a  hanest — fault  of  the  police.  Young  gents  wbo  follow 
the  race  on  horseback  along  the  banks  of  the  river  may  tumble  utf, 
or  their  horses  may  tumble  down — serve  them  right,  for  mounting 
•hen  they  don't  know  how  to  ride.  The  evil  that  T  complain  of 
ii  infinitely  greater  than  all  these— it  is  a  moral  evil,  aud  one 
from  which  a  man  can  scarce  protect  himself — it  is  the  dreadful 
and  deliberate  system  of  fiirtalion  practised  aud  eucouragcd  at 
tbrae  meetings  I 

Jcllicoo,  of  Comhill  and  Fulham,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine — a 

City  acquaintance  of  twen (ahem!)  I  mean  of  some  years' 

itanding.  We  did  not  visit  one  another's  houses,  but  we  were 
Tery  intimate  on  'Cliange.  Jellicoe  wiis  a  married  maw,  V '«u&  *. 
bachelor.     Jcllicoo  pitied  me;  1  had  a  strong  com\iMa\o\i  (or  1^- 
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Beoe.  He  phi  ■giiwil  tbat  a  bachelor's  dinner  most  be  a  wretched 
■jffpT-,  X3C  a  faagtefar'i  dvelling  an  nnhappy  place.  I,  on  the 
cQier  irasa.  had  Kion^  suspicions  that  a  married  man's  repast  was 
^Ex  a  cEaA  one.  off  the  resterdaj's  le^  of  mntton,  with,  perhaps, 
asKC  scof  or  a  rice  pt^ding  to  pass  it  off;  and  I  greatly  preferred 
ST  i«zBJuei&  soap,  cutlet  aux  poimia  tTaaperffe,  and  qniet  wood- 
tact,  ac  BT  West'Cnd  dub.  I  was  also  monlly  convinced  that 
Jcume  was  not  aOowed  to  loonge  in  bis  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers bL  the  eraiingr  to  pot  his  feet  on  the  fender,  to  smoke  in  the 
hdoae.  or  co  hare  a  fire  in  his  dressing-room,  and  his  bed  properly 
wanned  everr  winter's  night.  These  I  r^arded  as  essentials  to 
rt^rj  man's  real  hap^aness,  and  I  was  duly  thankful  that  I  possessed 
them,  instead  of  noisy  children,  a  piano-thnmping  daughter,  and  a 
wife  with  a  mania  &r  tidiness  and  domestic  proprie^.  And  thus, 
JelUcoes  idefts  and  mine  being  so  decidedly  opposed  (at  least,  be 
pnjtMted,  poor  feOov,  not  to  care  for  my  style  of  comforts),  it  was 
noc  Terr  Ukeb'  that  ve  shoold  trouble  one  another's  homes  much. 
Sernies  which,  I  fired  in  St.  James's,  as  eTery  one  who  wishes  to 
be  happy  shoold,  while  yoor  Jellicoe  liTcd  in  the  suburbs — at 
Fuliinm — where  he  had  a  villa  which  he  thought  healtby  and  rural. 
Is  is  ascooishing  how  men  of  business  can  go  and  bury  themselves 
in  *^  tcoe^ffnea"  ,ss  Theodore  Hook,  sensible  fellow,  called  these 
Tbaaies  VUIas-.  where  they  most  rise  by  candle-light  in  the  winter, 
w  J*  ia  zhg  City  by  post-time :  afld  stifle  themselves  for  two  hours 
Ac>  ui  i'jrrT.  <a5r  omnibuses  backwArds  and  forwards.  And  all 
XV  I2!f  rcs!>ess:oa  of  hall  an  acre  of  sloppy  ground,  called  a  garden ! 
OiLi ':  I  snsli:  i:i  S;.  James's  Park,  if  I  care  for  damp  gravel  and 
siKi>  i-"»^eT->f^-* 

O2K  ciy  JeClxv  said  to  me — 

■*■  ?x~^*<^r!f,  J^-^aes-  have  yon  ever  seen  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 

-"Nf^^c."  I  recili^:  "and  I  don*t  intend  to  see  it.  It's  not 
■v:c"i  *^<  trvc'tiic.  A  man  always  looks  like  a  fool  when  he's 
?.•■*'*<-  tz'i  »  cof.  ;a  my  opinion,  unless  he's  getting  his  living 
Vr  ::.' 
"  *A>  ;"..■"' SKC  Ji":AV.  smiling,  "I'm  sorry  you  say  you  won*t 
AV  K'v»,i»<  1  *Tfcs  o^a.s  to  ask  you  if  you'd  join  us  at  Fulham  to- 
wj^vr/^-  ''"  *'«■  *-'- *  ^"ry  boat-race.  ^Ve  shall  have  a  few  friends 
<i^«T  ;  Ji-f  »o*:}*cr  rrv^mises  to  be  very  fine,  and  Mrs.  Jellicoe  is 
3«fc,>  xrrj  *n\;o--s  to  be  iutwduccd  to  you," 

*'•  Xly  .WAr  tfll*>»."  I  answered,  "  don't  suppose  that  my  peculiar 
iwAs  *N-H.:  S>A:-r*o<e*  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  hospi- 
tA^.:> .  A:^«a  ivaliy,  aiior  Mrs.  Jellicoe's  kindness  in  wishing  to  see 
r*<--  ;t  1  wrw  to  nfms>i*  to  come,  I  should  be  a  perfect  Goth,  and  I 
^;^^..N  ;';.ir.k  I'm  ikaJ :"  and  here,  I  believe,  I  passed  my  hands 
!^.Tv"*Vvh  iv^  o*»rl*.  aiid  glanced  towards  the  place  where  the  mirror 
otiih:  TO  hAsv  been,  but  was  not — for  we  were  in  my  counting- 
housi(^  vMilr. 

"Thon'the  thing's  settled,"  said  Jellicoe,  "and  I'm  really  de- 
li^htt'd  that  you  *n^  coming.     Be  down  about  one,  will  you  ?     You 
litow  the  flrfdrvss— Calcutta  Lodge.    The  omnibus—" 
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♦•Thtink  Tou— I'll  take  a  Hansom — " 

"Oil — nil — yes — you  don't  like  omuibuaes^I  kuov.  Very  well: 
at  one  then.     Good  day." 

What  it  was  that  made  me  peculiarly  careful  about  my  toilet  the 
neit  morning  I  can  bnrdly  say.  Jcllicoe  had  a  Tvifc  and  a  daugh- 
ter certainly,  and  probably  there  would  be  several  other  Indies 
present.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  a  bachelor  on  principle  and 
on  determination.  I  was  a  perfectly  independent  man.  It  did 
not  niHtter  a  button  to  me  what  all  the  ladies  in  ChriHteudom 
thought  of  me.  To  be  sure  a  man  ought  at  all  times  to  make  the 
best  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  do  so; 
but  I  must  coufess  tbnt  1  was  unusually  anxious  on  the  subject 
to-day. 

I  took  breakfast  at  the  Club,  skimmed  all  the  morning  papers, 
and  lounged  about  till  twelve,  when  1  sent  for  u  Hansom  cab 
and  drove  to  Fulham. 

Calcutta  Lodge  ia  not  a  bad  place  for  a  viWa.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  verandah  and  stucco,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  what  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  "  pastry-cook"  order  of  architecture.  Still  it 
looks  pleasing;  the  grounds  about  it  are  very  well  kept;  the  lawn 
dclicioiialy  smooth  and  soft ;  the  gravel  6ne  and  hard  ;  the  tlower- 
beds  prettily  arranged ;  and  the  supply  of  shrubs,  and  even  of  good- 
siied  trees,  not  had. 

There  was  a  tent  on  the  lawn  to-day  ;  and  a  very  fair  band  was 
playing  in  it.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  in  the  grounds,  and  conspicuous  among  them  by  his 
tremendous  white  waistcoat  (married  men  arc  so  fond  of  wUite 
waistcoats,  though  they  seldom  get  them  washed  well),  was  my 
friend  Jellicoe.  He  haateued  forward  to  greet  me,  and  presented 
me  to  Mrs.  JcUicoo,  who  was  just  what  I  imagined — short,  stout, 
florid,  a  little  bit  verging  towards  vulgar,  and  rather  too  fine  in 
her  dress. 

Mrs.  Jcllicoe  was  very  gracious,  and  after  expressing  her  groat 
delight  at  seeing  so  very  old  a  friend  of  tier  husband,  &c.,  she 
introduced  me  to — *  My  daughter  Amelia." 

Amelia  Jellicoe  was  perfectly  unlike  her  father,  and  very  little 
like  her  mother.  She  lost  nothing  in  either  instance  by  her  want 
of  resemblance  to  her  parents.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl — a  de- 
cidedly pretty  girl.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  otherwise  without  tcHiug 
ft  downright,  palpable  falsehood. 

"  I  'm  BO  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Amelia. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Jellicoe,  if  my  presence  gives  you  pleasure,  my 
own  happiness  is  very  great,"  replied  I — and  I  dou't  think  I  said 
H  badly  either. 

"  I  aasure  you  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  you,"  she  continued; 
**  for  I  have  heard  papa  apeak  of  you  so  constantly  ever  since  I  was 
quite  a  baby." 

"Upon  my  word — no,  really.  Miss  Jellicoe — yon  must  be  mis- 
taken— some  other  Mr.  Jones — very  common  name,"  I  said.  Hang 
it !  making  me  appear  so  ridicu'ously  old  to  a  pretty  girl  like  ui*.^, 

'*  Well  really  J,  now  1  see  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  repUcd  iVtocWa/nw  vV<5 
moat  charuiiug  tone,  "i  cannot  JicJp  thinking  it  must  \ic  anoXWt  ^ 
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gentleman  of  vour  name;  for  T  lind  always  pictured  Uiis  Mr.  Jot 
as  B  disagreeable,  vntu,  fat,  shorty  pompous  little  man." 

Her  words  so  evidently  meant  to  convey — "  and  you  are  so  per- 
fectly different  from  all  tliis," — that  I  was  enchanted  with  the 
sense  and  artlcssncss  of  the  girl,  and  I  am  sore  she  mnst  have  read 
my  saliflfactiou  lu  the  glance  I  gave  her.  I  have  never  tried  that 
glance  in  Tain.  Amelia's  eyes  fell,  as  e%*ery  woman's  eyes  have 
fallen,  when  I  have  bestowed  that  look  on  her.  A  youug  puppy  of 
iive-aud-twciity  could  not  have  managed  such  a  glance.  It  takes  a 
little  experience  and  knowledge  of  women  to  give  a  look  that  makes 
the  eyelids  droop,  and  the  check  blush  on  the  instant. 

There  were  several  citj'  men  that  I  knew  at  Jellicoe's.  Some 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  some  bachclore.  There  was 
a  large  proportion  of  young  ladies  in  gnnK\'  summer  drcBses^  and 
trauitpareut  bonnets;  and  plenty  of  popinjay  young  fellows  in 
briUiaut  neck-ties  and  patent  leather  boots. 

The  boat-race  began.  The  grounds  looked  on  to  the  Thames, 
and  we  all  assembled  at  the  edge  to  watcU  the  race.  There  was 
a  ridiculous  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the  spectators ;  tre- 
mendous cries  of  "  Go  it,  Cambridge  1"  "  Well  done,  Oxftird  !" 
and  80  forth  ;  great  wavings  of  hnn<lkerchiefs  on  shore,  and  flags 
in  wherries  ou  the  river;  plenty  of  demi-seuii -nautical  conver- 
sation among  young  gentlemen,  who  had  aquatic  tastes  and 
propensities ;  and,  above  all  things,  an  amount  of  flirtatiuu  among 
our  own  party  that  1  never  saw  equalled,  and  never  desire  to  see 
again.     It  was  infectious,  sir — absolutely  infectious. 

The  mania  began  to  seize  even  me.  The  things  I  said  to 
Amelia  Jellicoe  ;  the  compliments  I  paid  her  ;  the  looks  I  gave  her 
— I  should  have  been  alarmed  at  my  own  rashness  if  I  had  had  a 
moment  to  think  about  it,  which  I  had  not,  for  it  was  an  unceas- 
ing whirl  of  conversation,  excitement,  and  bewilderment,  that  left 
no  time  for  reflection. 

The  race  was  over.  Of  course,  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
won,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  which  it  was.  No 
doubt  the  winners  took  too  much  beer  afterwards  to  celebrate 
their  triumph,  and  the  losers  also,  to  smother  their  defeat.  They 
always  do.  Personally,  I  had  no  interest  in  the  event,  beyond 
the  loss  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  to  Amelia  JcUicue,  as  of  course 
I  had  backed  the  wrong  side,  as  every  man  docs  when  he  bets 
with  a  lady. 

The  refreshments  were  ready,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  tent. 

1  have  always  thought  cliami>agne  a  very  vnljrar  wine — that  is 
to  say,  sparkling  ehauipagne,  for  I  allow  all  merit  to  the  still  sort. 
Tt  is  a  frothy,  fiz/.iiig,  upstart  sort  of  liquor,  which  constantly 
disguises  its  want  of  flavour  under  its  gaseous  effervescence.  Com- 
mon people  look  upon  it  as  the  monarch  of  the  vintage,  because 
they  get  it  so  seldom,  and  are  charged  so  very  high  for  it— or  for 
its  usual  substitute,  gooseberry.  It  is  just  like  a  parvenu  in  its 
spasmwlic  attempts  to  attract  attention  and  favour.  In  short,  1 
could  Bflv  a  great  deal  about  champagne  if  I  had  time  and  space, 
whcrens^  a]J  I  have  to  say  at  pre^iCnt  is^  that  I  drnnk  an  immense 
deid  of  it  in  the  tent  that  day,  irom  Wei  ^wii  ^wta  «&  t^kumvle. 
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Thfl  people  were  barbarous  eoongh  to  keep  taking  wine  witb  one 
anotlicr.  and  vulgar  people  always  imagine  it  is  a  kind  of  insnlt  if 
yon  drink  to  tlicm  in  sherry  or  Madeira  when  they  are  imbibing 
chftmjmpuc.     So  1  did  as  the  rest. 

Amelia's  eyes  glowed  more  brilliantly,  sparkled  more  eloquently, 
than  ever.  I  sat  next  her — need  I  record  that  fact?  Uow  she 
bhished,  and  how  sbe  smiled  at  the  things  I  whispered  in  her 
ear  ? 

"  What  on  exquisite  moment !  *■"  I  exclaimed  softly,  and  I  tried 
to  take  her  hand,  but  she  was  eating  an  ice  with  it. 

"  Do  you  lo>'e  solitude?^'  she  asked  tenderly. 

1  was  jiut  going  to  say,  "  I  love  nothing  in  the  world  but  you" 
by  Jore  I  was,  sir !  but  I  thought  it  was  scarcely  the  moment  ; 
so  I  answered—'*  Yes ;  but  only  toiHude  a  deux." 

'*  Bat  you  lire  quite  alone,  do  you  not?"  she  asked,  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

*'  Alas  t  yes,"  I  said  with  a  sigh,  that  actually  made  her  curl* 
fluMer. 

"  The  fault  is  yours,"  she  replied,  "  is  it  not?" 

"  Do  ycm  think  ao  ?"  1  asked. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  replied,  with  such  simplicity,  and  her 
tye»  oh  dear!  those  eyes,  I  am  perfectly  conBdent  read  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart.  My  head  began  to  SM-im — no,  sir!  it  was 
wot  the  champagne:  it  was— it  was — Amelia  Jclhcoe. 

"Are  you  fond  of  the  water?"  asked  Amelia,  afler  a  pause. 
"I  dote 'on  it  myself." 

"  Nothing  I  like  so  well,"  cried  I,  and  I  really  fancied  I  was 
peaking  the  truth  ;  though  no  cat  ever  had  a  greater  antipathy  to 
water  than  I.  But  if  Amelia  hud  declared  her  foudnca  for  nsa- 
ftctida  I  should  have  immediately  felt  convinced  that  1  preferred 
it  to  bouquet  tie  Windsor. 

"Y'ou  row,  of  course?"  said  Amelia. 

"Of  course,"  replied  I.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  had  never  pulled 
in  oar  but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  punt  on  a  fish-|)ond  wbeu  a 
boy,  and  then  I  capsized  myself,  and  was  nearly  drowned. 

"  Papa  has  ordered  some  wherries  to  be  at  the  water's  edge,  by 
otir  gruunds,  sooii,"  continued  Amelia.  "  The  gentlemen  arc  to 
row,  but  Papa  will  insist  on  having  one  waterman  in  each  boat  to 
Hccr.     He  says  the  river  's  so  dangerous  on  these  race-days." 

"  lie  *s  quite  right,"  said  I,  beginning  to  feel  hombly  nervous, 
and  devoutly  wishing  the  wherries  would  forget  to  come. 

"Boats  are  ready,  sirl"  cried  one  of  the  serranta  at  this 
moment. 

1  felt  wretched. 

*'  I  suppose  yo\i  will  come,"  said  Amelia  in  my  car,  ai  she  rose 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  company. 

"Certainly,"  cried  I;  " coidd  you  doubt  it?  do  you  think  I 
ooald  tear  myself  away  from — " 

"  We  shiill  be  left  to  the  last,"  cried  Amelia,  smiling,  but  with  a 
&int  touch  of  ioipatieuec  in  her  tone. 

I  held  out  my  arm :   she  took  it,  and  the  tuucV  ot  Vet  VKn\ 
teemed  to  ribrate  through  my  (nunc J  io   that   1  wtta  m^afcU  wg^'ft- 
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—prepared  for  her  sake  to  brnve  the  dangers  of  tlic  deep — "  the 
deep"  being  tbe  river  Thames  at  Fulhnm. 

"  This  way,  dear  Mr.  Jones,"  cried  Amelia,  as  I  was  shirking 
the  nearest  roud  to  the  boats. 

How  that  little  word  "dear"  went  through  me  I  Do  you  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  I  was  afraid  to  row  all  the  TImnics'  wherries  iu  the 
world  now  ? — not  a  bit  of  it  1  1  even  expressed  my  contempt  for 
having  a  waterman  to  steer. 

"  Ves,  but  we'd  better  let  hira  come,"  said  Amelia,  "or  Papa 
will  be  angry  j   and,  besides,  if  there  should  be  an  acccideut, — *' 

"  Oh !  certainly,  certainly,'*  said  I,  suddenly  getting  nervous 
again. 

"1  mcan^  you  know,  that  wc  might  get  into  a  boat  with  some 
one  who  couldn't  row,  and  that's  verj'  dangerous.  Mrs,  l^'ras, 
an  auul  of  mine,  was  upset  once,  and  nearly  drowned,  through  a 
gentleman  pretending  to  row  her,  who  couldn't  do  it  a  bit,  and 
who  'd  had  too  much  wine." 

jMercy  on  me  I  how  I  felt,  I  was  quite  dizzy  and  sick.  Why  I 
might  even  gu  committing  murder  and  suicide.  X  mtut  confess 
myself  an  impostor  at  once ;  owa  that  1  had  not  a  notion  of  row- 
ing, and  beg  to  be — 

"  Step  in,"  cried  some  one,  handing  Amelia  into  the  boat. 
"That 's  your  bench,  Mr.  Jones;  catch  hold  of  this  scull ;  that's 
it,  we  >c  full  now  :  shove  her  off, — holloa  there  1  lift  oars,  don't 
back  water  yet  \" 

The  last  admonition  was  addressed  to  roe;  for  I  had  been 
thrust  on  to  a  bencli,  and  had  an  oar  in  my  hand,  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  I  did  lift  the  oar  somehow,  nod  away  we  shot  from 
the  bank. 

"Would  you  like  to  pull  stroke?"  asked  the  young  gentleman 
that  handed  us  in,  addressing  me. 

I  Iiad  not  a  notion  of  what  he  meant,  so  I  muttered  something 
about  "  doing  very  well  where  I  was." 

"All  right  then — I'll  pull  stroke,"  said  he,  taking  the  scat 
"  aft  "  me,  as  I  think  they  call  it.     "  Now  then  I" 

The  "now  then"  was  said  ns  he  lay  (brwnrd  and  took  the  first 
pull.  I,  feeling  like  a  criminal  resigned  tu  his  fate,  whatever  it 
might  he,  tried  to  imitate  him ;  but  somehow  or  other  my  oar 
stuck  fast  iu  the  water  and  the  motion  of  the  boat  pitched  roe 
head  foremost,  right  into  the  lap  of  Amelia  JelUcoe,  As  I  live 
she  burst  out  laughing  [ 

They  picked  me  up  in  an  instant  while  I  muttered, 

"There's  some  confounded  thing  in  the  water." 

"  Crabs,"  grunted  the  waterman,  and  I  think  he  meant  it  to  be 
impertinent. 

"Try  again,"  said  the  young  man,  handing  me  my  scull  which 
had  been  fished  out  of  the  river  into  which  it  tumbled  when  I  let 
go  of  it. 

I  did  try,  and  very  carefully. 

"You've  been  used  to  heavier  craft  than  this,  I  see,**  said  the 
^oiiDg  geutlcmsiu  ;  "  couldn't  yonmivTia^eTvot  to  dip  jour  oar  quite 
so  deep  ?" 
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"All  right/' aaid  I  Taliautly,  for  I  vas  quite  surprised  at  having 
^managed  three  urokes  without  another  upset,  though  I  thought 
each  of  them  would  have  dislocated  ray  arms,  and   1  heard  my 
Vftistfuat  buttons  flying  off  lilie  pop-gims. 

I  tried  to  do  hji  I  vaa  told,  dipped  my  oar  rer}'  lightly  and  took 
my  usual  heavy  tnp;  at  it.  Gracious  goodness^  wlierc  was  1? 
Hio-U  over  head  backwards  in  the  bottom  of  the  hont.  1  thought 
1  ■  was  broken — all  my  waistcoat  buttons  were  gone.  Amelia 

H  -hing,  I  vow  I 

**That  gentleman  had  better  let  me  come  there,  if  we're  not  to 
be  drownded,"  growled  the  waterman.  '*  Hope  you  can  swim, 
miuV"  he  added  to  Amelia. 

"You're  a  Utile  out  of  practice,"  satd  the  young  gentleman  as 
I  rose  and  made  my  way  to  the  stern,  eagerly  accepting  tlie 
watemian's  oUcr. 

Amelia  did  not  smile  on  me  as  T  approaehcd  her.  I  wished 
myielf  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  I  had  not  to  wish  it  long, 
before  I  was  there,  for  they  started  again  before  I  had  taken 
my  scaL  I  lost  my  balauee  and  disappeared  backwards,  over  the 
nde  of  the  boat. 

Engh!  what  filthy  stuff  that  Thames  water  is!  What  a 
wretched  drowned  cat  sensation  I  had  as  they  dragged  me  out  by 
ray  boots,  and  I  heard  Amelia's  shrieks— 

"He's  tipsy — the  wretch  I"  she  cried — and  I  heard  no  more. 
My  cup  of  misery  was  full— and  so  was  my  body  of  Thames  water. 
I  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  feeling  flabby  and  cold  for  some 
time,  and  of  being  peeled  (I  suppose  they  were  taking  off  my 
clothes)^  and  of  being  nibbed  till  I  was  sore,  and  of  having 
brandy  poured  down  my  throat :  and  this  last  was  the  only  sensa- 
tion not  unpleasant.  But  it  was  quite  dusk  when  I  had  entirely 
recovered  my  senses  and  knew  that  1  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  wanu, 
comfortable  room  in  Jellicoe's  villa,  with  my  dried  clothes  on  a 
dmir  beside  me. 

I  got  up  and  dressed  myself— crept  down  stairs — met  a  8er\'aiit 
and  gave  her  half  a  sovereign  to  say  nothing  about  my  departure 
just  yet — ma^ie  my  way  by  the  back  door  out  of  the  bouse — 
caught  an  empty  cab,  and  got  home  to  Bury-strect. 

l\ext  morning  a  gentleman  was  shown  into  my  room  very 
early.  It  was  the  young  man  who  "polled  stroke"  m  that  ever- 
to-b'e-auathcmAtised  boat. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  called  at  the  request  of  your  friends,  the  Jelli- 
ooes,  to  inquire  alter  your  health." 

"I'm  very  well,  iudced,  thank  you,"  replied  I.  "May  I  oak 
your  name,  sir  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Belton — ahem  ! — perhaps  you  're  not  aware  of  my 
position — ahem  ! — with  regard  to  the  Jellicocs,"  and  be  coloured 
a  little.  "  I  mean — ahem  ! — that  Amelia  Jellicoe  is  to  be— ahem  I 
-Mrs.  Belton." 

I  need  nut  tell  you,  reader,  that  I  certainly  was  not  aware — 
nor  need  1  exactly  inform  you  of  how  I  felt  on  this  discovery.  If 
I  had  only  known  it  yesterday  I 
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Om  Crcisb  rs  the  Undine:  The  Journal  of  an  English  pRir-j 
onr  Expedition  through  France,  Baden,  Rhcnisn  B&vnriii|J 
Prussia,  and  Belgium.     Parker,  1854. 

A  TRRV  pleasant  little  volume,  written  in  an  unaffected,  light* I 
hearted,  and  spirited  manner.     This,  with  the  novelty  of  the  mo 
of  voyage,  the  heart  and  pluck  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  cod 
fer  a  charm  on  the  work  irrespective  of  the  countries  traversed*^ 
The  route  taken  by  the  adventurous  crew  of  the  Undine,  was  frunftl 
Paris  to  the  COte  D'Or,  by  the  Seine,  the  Youne,  the  Canal  de 
Bourgogne,  &c.     From  the  Cote  D'Or  to  Strasburgh,  by  the  Rhone 
and  Rhine  Canal,  and  then  by  the  Rbine.     The  least  known  pur-d 
tion  of  the  country  is  from   Dijon  to   Strasburgh,  though  even 
where  the  country  is  known,  the  unhackueyed  mode  of  description 
lends  a  new  charm  to  it.     Incidentally,  we  get  gUmpscs  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  legends  of  the  peoples,  and  have  to  regret 
that  the  scenery  is  not  also  described,  by  one  cvidcutly  competent 
to  do  50.     There  is  a  total  absence  of  tine  language,  nor  is  there ! 
any   attempt  to    wntc  fur   effect ;    and,   indeed,   this  constitutes 
the  prime  merit  of  the  book.     The  volume  is  accompanied   by 
illustrations,  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  an  ingenious  artist, 
who  discovers  origiDality  and  feeling,  though   deficieat  in   tho 
manipulation  requisite  to  give  cff'cct  to  his  ideas. 
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Sussex  Sermons.    Br  the  Rev.  R.  Lewis  Browne,  MjLj  CoratI  ' 

OP  Beedi.vg.     Masters,  London. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  why  sermons,  even  the  most  populaif ' 
in  delivery,  are  in  general  so  little  read.  Unless  when  the  preacher  t«  i 
a  lion,  and  has  plunged  into  aoiiie  favourite  effervescence  with  more 
than  usual  gusto,  the  public  are  contented  to  buy  what  they  cannot  i 
make  up  their  minds  to  read.     And  yet  the  subject- matter  is  un- 
speakably interesting  to  every  one  of  us ;  and  never,  perhaps,  wa» 
it  better  handled,  or  un  the  whole  more  appreciated,  discussed,  and 
understood  than  at  this  very  time.     Still,  a  readable  volume  of 
sermons  ia  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  day. 

We  hail,  therefore,  with  much  satisfiu^ion  this  small  and  nn- 
pretending  volume,  which  ia  destined,  we  suspect,  to  do  something! 
better  than  make  a  sensation — and  that  ia,  to  be  universallv  read. 
The  style  never  flags ;  earnest,  searching,  wholesome,  the  subjects 
treated  of,  though  old  as  the  "  Sussex  hills/*  seem  somehow  to 
come  before  us  with  new  faces,  aud  to  begin  a  fresh  acquaintance 
with  us.     We  heartily  recommend  young  preachers  who  would  he{ 
listened  to,  to  take  many  a  leaf  out  of  this  book.    There  is  wisdomj ' 
genuine  feeling,  and  not  a  little  sound  divinity  to  be  found  in 
these  discourses. 
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THE  WAR,  AND  ITS  POLICY.* 

The  prominent  fact,  the  leading  influence  in  all  histories,  has 
erer  been  tlie  antagonism  of  great  empires.  Notwithstanding  the 
moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Greeks,  we 
should  in  all  prohabilily  have  cared  little  fi)r  their  squabbles,  and 
heard  less  of  their  heroism,  their  philosfppliy,  and  their  literature, 
had  it  not  been  fur  their  great  and  successful  antagonism  to  the 
Persian  Empire.  Their  great  glory  was  to  have  established  the 
ascendancy  of  Europe  over  Asia, — an  ascendancy  which  Rome 
continued.  Tlie  supremacy  of  ancient  over  modern  history  con- 
aists,  indeed,  in  this, — the  magnitude,  the  miglit,  of  its  chief 
antagonisms. 

Modem  history  hitherto,  at  least  previous  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, ttifurds  few  examples  of  the  kind.  The  old  rivalrj'  between 
European  States,  between  France  and  England,  England  and 
Spain,  Austria  and  France,  Austria  and  Prussia,  resemble  the 
vara  and  rivalries  of  the  Grecian  republics,  before  Asia  offered  a 
scope  for  their  ambition,  and  a  field  for  their  armies.  But  with 
the  nineteenth  century  commence,  for  Europe,  those  greater 
wars  and  more  vast  antagonisms,  which,  when  they  are  put  into 
action,  till  the  theatre  of  the  wurld,  and  arouse  the  interest  and 
attention  of  all  mankind. 

The  great  fact  of  the  present  mid-century  is,  no  doubt,  the 
closing  of  the  old  and  well-fouglit  out  rivalrj*  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  commencement  of  a  far  more  vast  nntflgonism,  that 
between  England  and  Russia,  between  England ;  as  the  most 
advanced  power  of  civilisation  and  freedom,  and  Russia,  as  the 
U&t  remaining  stronghold  of  barbarism  and  despotic  rule.  There 
are  some  who  deem  that  antagonism  to  be  but  the  afl'air  of  a  day 
or  a  year.  The  English,  generous  in  their  enmities,  look  upon 
short  and  brief  combats  os  the  best  way  of  testing  the  superiority 
of  two  stout  rivals,  and  their  idea  is,  that  victor  and  vanquished 
joay  shake  hands  even  after  mortal  conibat.  The  world  is  not  so 
generous  as  the  Englishman,  and  is  not  so  ready  to  accept  dis- 
comfiture and  forgive  defeat.  \Vc  are  now  sailing  and  marching 
not  only  to  destroy  Russian  deets  and  armies,  and  to  liaul  down 
her  dog  of  supremacy  in  the  north,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  east, 
but  we  are  flingirtg  ourselves  and  our  power  athwart  the  most 
cherished  hopes  and  ambition  of  that  country.  One  war,  even  a 
irar  of  some  years,  instead  of  settling  the  feud  between  Russia 

•  In  ihe  piTScnt  number  of  MisceHanv  B*»enil  naprre  will  be  found  on 
the  oll-flbftorbing  subject  of  the  day,  ibe  VVar  with  IIiiSAia.  Various  opinions 
at*  given  by  the  mp«ctivu  writers,  with  aotnc  of  which  we  do  not  entirrly 
agree.  On  reflection,  however,  it  luu  been  thought  best  to  give  tbe  articles 
Without  further  coninient,  thus  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  liis  own  conchisions 
from  i1k  facts  which  ihry  cnntaln.  I  he  present  papei  vtocccA*  ^loin  uni^« 
eormpoDdcnt.  who?e  commuukation  merits  utteuu\e  peiu&a\. — ^ovt\>«.. 
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and  England,  uill  but  first  open  it.  And  what  we  must  prepare 
for  is,  not  merely  the  war  of  a  few  campaigns,  but  the  antagonism 
of  perhaps  a  cei)lury. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  present  war  has  not  for  its 
cause  a  mere  bone  of  contention,  or  a  couple  of  provinces  on 
the  Danube.  What  England  and  Russia  are  really  about  to  dis- 
pute is  the  empire  of  Asia,  as  well  as  ascendancy  in  Burope. 
We  have  had  the  signal  address  or  great  good  fortune  to  com- 
mence that  war  for  an  apparentiy  Kuropeun  question,  and  so  wo 
have  been  able  to  marsttat  iipon  our  side  the  most  pvanmt  v€ 
£uropean  powers.  But  tlicr  will  soon  find  out  that  tlie  true 
object  in  dispute  is  not  Europe,  but  Asia;  and  then,  instead  of 
being,  as  we  hoped,  but  one  of  an  alliance  fur  ttke  reduction  of 
Russia,  ^e  stiati,  in  fact,  be  oompetled  to  bear,  by  and  by,  ihm 
whole  weight  of  it- 

The  Csar  sees  this  well,  and  bas  shown  in  his  words  aad  pre- 
parations, a  full  sense  of  his  and  of  our  position.  In  the  present 
war  he  has  one  great  safety,  oi*c  great  buckler  of  defence.  It  is 
this,  that  in  consequence  of  the  alhnnce  with  which  we  undcrtaiic 
the  war,  we  cannot  tight  it  >vitii  popular  weapons.  We  cannot 
invoke  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  nationality  of  races^  or  the  inde- 
peridencc  of  coontrics  now  subject.  Tlie  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  not  join  us  in  any  appeal  to  popular  insurrection,  and  Aoatria 
will  oppiwe  any  scheme  for  .Slavonian  freedom  and  indcprndeiice. 
Whilst  Prus!ua  covers  Iceland  in  a  ma.nner  tu  protect  (Ji&t  wvnk 
point  of  Russia  from  all  Euro^waii  agression,  Au&tria  will  forbid 
the  formation  of  any  nucleus  of  Slavonian  or  Servian  freedom. 
And  thus,  without  the  people  for  our  allies,  we  must  go  to  war 
witli  fleets  and  nrmies,  and  with  tbe!^c  alone.  Let  us  cimaider 
what  wc  can  do  with  tiicm. 

The  first  hostile  &hots  will  mnv  no  doubt  be  tired  in  the  Balbcw 
Decisive  they  will  he,  as  far  as  the  establishment  of  naral  anpe- 
riority  may  go,  with  the  destruction  of  every  Uussian  vessd  ihat 
may  have  dared  to  remain  in  a  port  of  less  tlum  first-rate  strength. 
We  slnmld  doubt,  however,  the  expediency,  if  even  there  waa 
the  possibility,  of  attacking  Cronstadt.  .Such  a  feut  mi^lit  prove 
an  admirable  crowning  one  at  tiic  cIom^  of  the  war,  when  lir>tb 
monarch  and  people  were  oTcroome  by  a  series  of  disasters,  oud 
iriien  1>oth  miglit  prefer  to  terminate  the  war,  ratlier  than  see 
their  capital  destroyed  and  its  fortress  stormed.  At  tlie  pmetit 
moment,  however,  an  attack  upon  Cronstadt,  whatever  its  suc- 
cess, would  be  provocative,  not  conclusiv*-.  Russia  is  not  tike 
Denmark  or  Portugal,  a  tiatiun  whose  capital  is  its  all — wurlb 
sarrendering  a  kingdom  to  save.  Kassia  has  sacrificed  a  capital 
before  now;  it  has  the  spirit  to  do  so  again,  nttker  than  SDO- 
cumb. 

A  powerful  and  hostile  fleet  in  possession  of  the  Balti(^  and 
led  by  an  enterprising  commander,  even  although  that  deet  did 
aotliijig,  must  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  expense  and  onsiptr  to 
fittssia.  We  have  at  present  a  sufficient  numtier  of  marines  to 
fbnn  an   arniTj   and  this  Tn\gy\t  \3<^  etnyUoYed  upon  any  puint| 
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vhather  of  Finland  or  JUttliuuila.  As  the  Rassians  tvnnld  be 
deprived  of  the  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  C«ar  will 
be  obliged  tu  keep  ditttiiict  armies  north  and  south  of  it,  without 
vhich  his  very  capital  would  not  be  safe.  Poland  may  be  bridled 
by  strong  fortresses,  aud  hemmed  in  by  PrusRian  troops  and 
police ;  but  should  the  war  last,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
Poles  from  endeavouring  to  proHt  by  it.  Their  only  mode  of  doing 
u>,  is  by  opening  a  conimunicatiuu  with  the  coast.  So  that  this 
we  may  say,  at  knst:  a  British  fleet,  mistress  of  the  Baltic,  will 
neceasiUktc  the  employment  by  Russia  nf  fully  onc^hntf  of  her 
armies,  licr  vigilance,  and  her  resources  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  her  empire,  leaving  lier  but  the  other  half  wherewith  to  pro- 
secute the  gigantic  task  of  pushing  her  way  south,  or  even 
hukJiug  her  ground  in  that  direction  against  the  united  forces  of 
England,  France,  uid  Turkey. 

Whilst  tliis  at  least  is  the  service  to  be  performed  by  the 
Baltic  deet, — uid  nutwitiistanding  nil  the  hopes  entertained  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  it  will  bo  far  more  i>olttic  to  make  use  of 
this  l]eet  iu  the  way  of  menace  than  of  either  provocation  or 
destruction, —  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the  naval  and  military 
force  soon  to  be  concentrated  in  tlie  Bosphoms?  And  liere  we 
nnat  confess,  that  whilst  deprecating  any  gigantic  act  of  aggrcs- 
$iuu  in  the  Baltic,  we,  as  welt  as  the  public,  will  bo  much  djs- 
sppttintcd^  if  sonietliing  grand,  something  worthy  of  the  cause, 
sod  of  «uch  powers,  be  not  achieved  iu  the  Black  Sea.  Here  it 
is  that  we  want  to  ding  back  the  power  of  Russia.  Here  we 
want  to  display  to  every  race  and  every  country  in  the  Levant, 
tliat  AVeslern  Kiirope  is  too  strong  for  her.  Here  wc  want  to 
connnce  the  Itusstans  themselves  what  any  further  aim  at  con- 
quest west  of  the  Pruth  is  certain  to  cost  them. 

From  iUl,  however,  that  has  transpired  or  can  be  conjectured, 
there  is  more  of  defence  than  of  offence  contemplated  at  present 
by  French  and  English  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tlie 
Stnitfl.  The  first  certainty  sccras  to  be,  that  tiic  old  Cbersoncsus 
(that  peninsula  which  forms  the  Euroiwan  shore  of  the  Oarda- 
oelles)  is  to  be  forlihed  and  occupied  by  tlie  troops  of  the  western 
powers.  It  was  by  the  posseasion  of  the  Chcrsoncsus  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  kept  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  a 
strong  influence  in  these  regions, — to  them  so  productive  in  poli- 
tkml  influence  and  mineral  wealth.  The  possession  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  is  now  of  far  greater  import.  If,  at  any  future  time, 
tlie  Russians  passing  the  Balkan,  and  occupying  Adrianoplo, 
should  atlvancc  into  Thrace,  they  might,  previous  to  attacking 
Constantinople,  pass  that  capital,  and  pushing  on  a  division  to 
Galli[xili,  occupy  tlie  Chersonesus.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy 
tiun  to  fortify  Iheraselves  there,  landward  and  seaward,  and  they 
would  tims  command  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  eiher 
prevent  a  fleet  entering,  or  cut  off  communicution  with  any  fleet 
that  was  already  witliiu  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  fortification 
of  Uie  isthmus  of  Gallipoli  is  therefore  one  of  th&  fvxst  w»\\Aar^ 
objects  to  be  accy/uplis/jcd  by  the  defenders  oi  'VaxtV;.^).     Ku^ 
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whatever  troops  arc  engngcd  in  the  task  will  be  always  within 
ten  or  twelve  hours'*  steam  or  sail  of  the  capital. 

Another  camp,  it  is  said,  will  he  formed  at  a  short  diBtance 
from  Constantinople,  on  the  road  to  Adrianople.  These  appear 
to  be  the  iirst  positions  likely  to  be  taken.  The  troops  there 
are  always  within  reach  of  embarkation  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  pre|iared  to  find  themselves  wafted  to  any  point  along  the 
course  of  the  Black  Sea,  behind,  or  adjoining,  or  in  front  of  the 
Russian  armies,  wherever  they  mnv  advance  or  threaten.  fn 
order,  however,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  military  plans  of  the  allies, 
we  must  first  consider  what  are  the  mihtary  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  enemy  they  are  alwut  tu  combat.  In  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  Russia  can  never  hope  to  conquer  Turkey  or  everi 
to  pass  the  Balkan  ;  to  pass  that  range  uf  mountains  over  the 
bodies  of  the  Turks,  and  meet  100,000  French  and  Kriglish 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  is  beyond  even  Russian  prowess  to  dream 
of.  But  what  Russia  may,  ought,  nay  must,  attempt,  if  it  would 
not  shrink  altogether  into  insignificance,  is  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Turks,  defeat  Omar  Pasha  in  the  field,  and  Oius  establish 
the  superiority  uf  the  Russian  arms,  even  although  it  be  ho]>e- 
less  or  impossible  to  follow  up  the  Tictory. 

We  must  a^y,  that  for  tlie  striking  of  such  a  blow  aa  thia 
the  Russian  general  at  present  possesses  considerable  advantages. 
His  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  concentrated  around  Bucharest, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  a  circle,  whilst  the  Turkish  forces  are 
scattered  at  the  extremities  of  radii  proceeding  from  this  centre. 
Thus  there  are  some  twenty-five  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  at 
Kalafat,  with  reserves  at  Widdin  and  Sophia  amounting  to  a 
large  army.  There  are  other  Turkish  corps  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  so  that  if  Count  Gortschakoff,  keeping  up  merely 
the  appearance  of  an  army  before  Kalafat,  should  cross  with  bis 
whole  force  at  Uoutschook,  lie  miglit  arrive  to  the  attack  of 
Schumla  whilst  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  Turkish  foreo 
were  within  call  or  possibility  of  defending  it.  Behind  hedges 
and  entrenchments,  to  be  sure,  the  Turks  are  formidable,  and  this 
enterprise  on  tlie  part  of  the  Russiaus,  sucli  as  the  Russians  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  in  the  campaign,  seems  by  no  means 
certain  of  success.  But,  in  fine,  it  is  their  only  chance,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  proud  Emperor  pressing  them  to  it.  We 
therefore  look  for  a  move  of  this  kind  in  the  present  month 
of  April,  which,  if  it  be  not  made,  or  if  it  bo  made  with  ill 
success,  must  be  attended  with  the  like  result,  the  speedy  expul* 
sion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Principalities. 

It  docs  not  indeed  require  to  be  sanguine  in  order  to  foresee 
for  the  Russians  a  scries  of  disasters  at  the  opening  of  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  naval  campaigns.  In  the  Baltic  they  must  suffer; 
on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  they  will  be  severely  punished;  in 
Georgia  they  will  scarcely  fail  of  being  overpowered ;  and  from 
the  Principalities  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  driven.  But  peace  cometh 
not  yet.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than 
Ahxunder,  and  yel  Alexander  WaNeA  \.\\e  c\\oler  of  Europe  united 
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under  Napoleon,  who  marched  against  Russia  with  little  short  of  a 
million  of  men.  The  Russinns  then  did,  as  they  will  now,  suffer  a 
si^al  series  of  defeats.  At  Smolensko,  at  Borodino,  and  at  the 
Moskwa  they  were  comjielled  to  retreat  I)efore  the  numerous  and 
well-*;quippcd  armies  of  the  French.  But  still  Alexander  refused 
to  hold  out  the  olive  brancli.  lie  reHed  on  the  in\Tilnerabiiity  of 
the  empire,  the  impossibility  of  its  being  conquered,  occupied,  or 
seriously  harmed.  The  elements  came  ivith  redoubled  force  to 
the  aid  of  Alexander ;  but  even  without  the  advent  of  that  dreadful 
winter,  the  Russian  Emperor  was  determined  on  standini;  out  to 
the  last,  and  retiring  to  Siberia  rather  than  yield.  Nicholas  may 
have  the  same  sentiment,  and  be  of  the  same  mould.  He  raay 
make  out  his  case  to  his  own  satisfaction,  nay,  to  Iiis  own  people's 
satisfaction,  which  is  more  important,  that  he  was  equally  ill-used 
and  dictated  to  by  western  Europe,  as  Alexander  was  by  France. 
And  he  may  be  determined  on  extreme  resistance.  If  so,  what 
is  the  burning  of  his  two  Heets  ?  A  riddance  to  him  of  idle  expense. 
What  the  bombardment  of  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ?  An 
insult,  but  not  a  death-blow.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  Princi- 
palities r  A  yielding  to  the  force  of  a  stronger  alliance.  What 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea?  Something  certainly  more  sore,  but,  after 
ill,  not  a  vital  blow  to  tlie  empire.  Some  think  the  Russians 
will  be  incited  by  such  disasters  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Emperor.  Let  us  allow  the  Russians  to  he  men  like  ourseh'es. 
And  would  we  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  We  shall  be  nearer  the 
truth  in  supposing  that  the  national  pride  and  spirit  will  urge  them 
to  rally  around  him,  when  they  consider  the  Pater  Patrus. 

We  arc  far  from  thinking  the  general  opinion  of  Englishmen  at 
present,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Russia  or  its  Empemr,  to  be 
wrong.  The  sentiment  of  reprobation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
resistance,  are  generous;  but  they  are  founded  as  much  on  the 
put  as  the  present.  They  have  a  retrospect  to  Russia's  conduct 
towards  Poland  —  to  Russia's  dictation  in  Germany — to  Russia's 
contempt  of  all  national  independence  save  its  own — and  the  aver- 
»ion  of  Nicholas  for  all  that  savours  of  a  constitution.  Let  us 
recollect,  however,  that  all  lliis,  though  abhorrent  to  us,  is  natural 
to  a  Russian  prince;  and  timt  it  is  doubtful  if  Russia  could 
be  governed  or  guided  on  another  principle.  Let  us  remember, 
that  Alexander  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  sincerely  con- 
Atitutionat,  and  that  he  reverenced  nationality.  Not  only  did  he 
give  a  constitution  to  Poland,  and  appoint  a  reforming  ministry  in 
that  country,  but  he  purposed  restoring  to  Poland  the  provinces 
torn  from  it  in  times  past  by  Ruiisia,  tn  order  to  strengthen  it  and 
complete  its  nationality-  Let  us  recollect,  that  bU  this  liberalism 
turned  out  badly ;  that  it  did  not  conciliate  tlie  Pules,  although  it 
exasperated  the  Russians;  and  that  Alexander's  policy  and  reign 
almost  inevitaldy  produced  tlie  policy  and  the  reign  that  suc- 
ceeded, which  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  his,  and  which  is  far 
more  popular  in  Russia.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves,  therefore, 
that  Nicholas  is  a  tyrant,  odious  to  his  people,  and  likely  to  be 
dethroned  by  them  in  a  summary  way.     We  made  t.Vve  aame  una- 
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take  in  our  ■wars  with  Napoleon.  The  Czar  represents  the  pirja- 
dices^  the  amhition,  the  harbarism  of  his  country,  and  his  countrr 
mtist  uphold  him  or  perish. 

Let  US  consider,  too,  Itow  Nicholas  himself  may  represent  his 
conduct  towards  us.  In  1814  and  1815,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
Europpan  settlement,  Turkey  was  expressly  excluded.  Why? 
Because  all  were  agreed  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  did  not  promise 
to  endure ;  that  it  was  not  in  a  normal  or  a  permanent  stale ;  and 
that  tlie  rearrangement  of  the  country  was  an  event  which  roust 
come  fur  considcralion.  When  the  affairs  of  Turkey  next  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Europe,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Christians,  Iwth  in  Greece  and  in  the 
I)anubian  provinces.  Had  AlcEnndcr  hern  then  moved  hy  ambi- 
tion for  extension  of  empire,  he  would  have  supported  Ipsylante, 
and  promoted  the  independence  of  all  the  C*hnstian  races  north  of 
the  Balkan.  But  Alexander  declined  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Capo  d'lstrias.  He  treated  tlie  Danuhians  as  rebels  agunst  tlie 
l^itimatc  sovereii^t)'  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  whilst  England  and 
Canninij  pmreedcd  lo  tlie  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
hy  the  declaring  the  independence  of  Greece,  Russia  suffrrcd 
herself  to  be  led  as  an  accomplice  in  that  act,  but  not  as  its 
originator  or  leader.  In  short,  Russia  had  ei'ery  reason  to  sup- 
pose, thai  one  of  the  fixed  maxims  of  British  policy  coincided 
with  one  of  the  fixed  maxims  of  Russian  foresight,  in  considering 
the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  im- 
possible. 

And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  official  school  of 
Toryism  —  that  school  to  which  Cnstlerengh  and  Wdhngton  be- 
longed ;  and  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  is  the  last,  perhaps,  of 
surviving  disciples.  This  was  the  only  school  of  British  statesmen 
which  St.  Pelersbui^  knew,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Durham^ 
-who,  altliongh  a  AVhig,  had  full  sympathies  for,  and  trust  in,  the 
Cxar.  The  English  politicians,  indeed,  who  hare  irrevocably 
estranged  England  and  Russia,  are  the  Canning  school.  They 
began  in  1820  and  182!;  and  since  then,  wherever  and  whenerer 
they  had  inflocnce,  they  have  created  antagonism  with  Russia; 
procoe<ling  on  the  maxim,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbui^  wmt 
incessantly  advancini;  upon  Constnntinople  in  Europe,  and  apon 
our  Indian  possessions  or  neighbours  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
To  tliat  policy  wc  owe  the  Affghanistan  expedition  and  the  present 
war.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  Canning  policy  was  or  is 
altogether  wrnng,  >rrong  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  Affghanistan 
war.  We  only  wish  to  explain,  that  the  old  Tory  Castlerengh 
policy  was  to  agree  with  the  Czar  as  to  the  impossibility  of  main- 
tainihg  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  necessity  of  coming  tn  an 
accord  with  Russia  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  repbiced;  whilst  the 
Canning  policy  was  to  deal  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  to  sup- 
port it,  as  if  Russia  was  never  to  have  more  claim  or  interference 
orer  it  or  in  it,  than  it  could  have  in  Spain  or  South  America. 

The  plea  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  he  frankly  and  fallr 
atutes  to  those  whom  he  honoursL  \<\lh  bis  converse  and  his  conn- 


encc,  is,  that  he  conld  have  agreed  Mrith  the  old  Tory  school  of 
politicians,  but  that  whenever  an  envoy  or  a  minister  of  Cau- 
ningiteur  Pahnerfitonian  influence  came  across  him^  there  instantly 
commenced,  antagonism  and  quarrel.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  at 
Constantinople,  Lord  Palmerston  in  London,  were  tlie  Czar's 
eneBDica;  and  the  war  lietween  him  and  the  chiefs  of  that  party 
lias  been  carried  on  in  the  by-waya  of  diplomacy,  and  conducted 
irith  a  boldness  of  nianceuvre  and  a  variety  of  success,  which,  if 
ncounkcd,  would  prove  as  interesting  and  as  stirring  as  the  feats 
of  a  campaign.  \VheDeTer  Palmerston  stumbled,  we  may  be  sore 
it  was  firunuw  that  tripped  him.  And  it  is  a  ^eat  and  signal 
proof  of  the  independence  of  British  politics,  and  the  thorough 
freedom  of  English  political  life,  that  a  statesman,  thus  not  only 
nuirkcd  for  destruction,  but  actually  struck  down  by  the  enmtt^'of 
a  powerful  prince,  should  s-till  have  been  able  to  recover  bis 
grouod,  and  to  turn  the  wliule  military  power  of  the  empire  against 
the  potentate  who  struck  him. 

It  had  always  been  the  opinion  and  the  hope  of  Nicholas,  that 
he  could  agree  with  the  Whigs,  liowevcr  he  was  at  eternal  logger- 
heads with  the  Caivningltes :  Lurd  Duriiam  led  him  to  hope  this. 
When,  therefore,  France  and  England  decidedly  fell  out  on  the 
subject  of  Syria,  and  even  the  pacific  Loais  Philip])e  assumed  a  bel- 
lictiae  attitude  towards  England,  Nicliolas  hastened  in  person  to 
fiVindsor  to  lay  his  sword  and  his  arnues  at  Queen  Victoria's  feet, 
begging  her  to  command  them  whenever  menaced  by  France.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  tliat  Nicholas  ujicned  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  WeUington,  and  Lord  John  Kussetl  as  the  chief  of  the  Whigs, 
aToldiug  that  naughty  Palmerston.  The  Czar  represented  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  perislung,  and  would  infallibly  go  to 
pieces ;  and  he  offered  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Che  English 
Xlinister  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  that,  in  any,  or  iu  every 
contingency.  Before  it  could  be  pronounced  how  much  credit  is 
due  to  Nicliuhis  fur  this  frank  and  amicable  step,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  exact  terms  of  the  proposal.  The  dispatch  of  Nessclrode, 
just  published,  gives  but  a  very  meagre  resutme.  Lord  John,  how- 
ever, pooh-poohed  it.  Was  his  Lordshi])  right  in  doing  sO)  or  was 
he  vroDf^? 

We  fear  that  the  fault  in  answering  this  first  overture,  as  well 
as  the  second  one,  through  Lord  Hamilton  Seymour,  was  that 
our  Government  was  not  explicit  enough.  The  Russian  Czar 
commences  by  saying,  the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Europe  cannot 
endiue;  let  us  concert  what  we  shall  do  in  case  of  its  dissula- 
tion.  The  English  Government  replies,  tliat  tlie  Turkish  Cioveni' 
ment  is  as  letj^itimate,  as  promising,  and  as  permanent  as  any 
other;  and  that  theru  was  nut  only  no  use,  but  absolute  liarui,  i» 
taking  counsel  and  devising  plans  as  to  what  was  tu  be  done  in 
the  event  of  its  dissolutiuu;  for  tlio  loere  taking  the  event  into 
consideration  would  hasten  it. 

W^e  are  here  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  par  a  tribute  to  truth,  that 
L|mts  us  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  generally  received  opinions 
lof  the  day.     But  the  fact  is,  that  Uussia   w;is  more  n'^.xV  wtXa 
aptiaa*  thaa  England  in   its  denial  of  l\it;m.     T\ii&  asie«,w- 
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dancy  of  the  Turkish  race  and  oF  the  Mussulman  creed  in  th 
south-eustern  comer  of  Europe  cannot  endure,  nor  is  it  to 
desired  thai  it  shuuUl  endure,  except  for  one  purpnsc,  that  of 
keeping  the  Kus&iutis  ut  ba)*.  Russia^  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ahre  to  this  necessity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliaU 
m  our  otficial  answers  to  Uussiati  assertions  oftd  Kussian  proposals, 
we  did  not  at  once  take  the  broad  ground,  that  the  continuance 
of  Turkish  rule  over  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  in 
Kurope,  is  not  likely  and  nut  desirable, — but  in  admitting^  this, 
Eii{;land  might  frankly  add,  that  the  existence  of  even  Turkish 
and  Mussulman  repression  is  preferable  to  an  extension  uf 
Russian  influence  and  Russian  rule  over  that  important  territory. 
Moreover,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Russian  inflaence  is  only  to 
be  effected  by  maintaining  the  Turkisih  suzerainty,  at  least  in 
name.  For  erect  the  outlying  provinces  of  Turkey  into  princi- 
palities, nominally  inde[>endent,  such  as  Servia.  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  and  then  how  prevent  the  eternal  intrigues  and  inter- 
ference of  the  Russian  (government  to  nullify  everything  like 
independence?  Erect  Bulgaria  into  another  Hospodarate,  and 
where  would  he  the  gain  ?  It  would  be  merely  creating  another 
dependency  for  Russia,  whose  agents  and  inBuence  are  on  the 
spot.  The  only  |>olicy,  thcrefure,  for  Enjrland  and  France  to 
pursue  in  those  regions  is  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  supremacy, 
compelling  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  to  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  that  freedom  and  development,  and  participation  in  affairs, 
which  will  facilitate  one  day  or  other  the  transition  of  Europi*an 
Turkey  back  into  a  Christian  State,  hut  a  Christian  State  by  that 
time  capable  of  governing  itself,  of  feeling  and  prizing  a  separate 
nationality,  and  of  taking  its  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  let  there  be  no  dismemberment,  no  more 
Hospodaratcs,  no  more  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Neither  Austria 
nor  Russia  ou<<ht  to  be  allowed  to  push  their  present  territories 
one  inch  southward. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  British  statesmen,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  an  opinion  that  cannot  be  frankly  and  oRictally 
stated  ujioii  paper,  since  the  first  act  of  Russia  would  probably  be 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Porte,  ond  thereby  we.  being  rendfered  sus- 
pected by  the  Turks,  would  be  made  powerless  to  play  that  really 
friendly  part  by  them  of  helping  their  supremacy  to  live  as  long  as 
it  may,  and  to  die  in  the  end  a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death. 

Air.  Cobdcn  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  Lord  Palmerston 
for  upholding  that  the  Turks  were  an  improving  race,  and  hkely 
to  hold  their  ground  as  an  European  community  and  power.  If 
Mr.  Cobden  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  must  have  seen,  that  the 
Minister  could  enounce  no  other  opinion  and  no  other  vjew^ 
con^i^tent  with  his  opinions  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  tlic 
Turkish  Empire  from  Russia.  For  a  Minister  to  despair  of  Turkey 
openly,  with  Mr,  Cobden  and  Lord  Grey,  were  to  fling  away  the 
Turks  as  instruments  of  defence  against  Rus.<tin,  and  were  in  fact 
to  deliver  up  that  territory  and  that  power  in  dispute  to  Russia, 
without  the  pretext  or  the  possibility  of  resistance. 
And  here  has  been  displaved  i\ie  asV«i^ftftft%%  oj  \Kfe  Uuasian 
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Eianoery,  which  has  placed    our  diplomntists   and  ministers  so 

en  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     If,  in  answer  to  its  two  cnm- 

pbints  of  Turkish  incapncity  and  Turkish  despotism,   we  insist 

Ml  Turkish  integrity  and  defence,  then  we  are  held  up  to  the  Rus- 

Inan  pubUc,  as  well  as  to  tiie  Christians  of  the  Kast,  as  the  cham- 

?ions  of  Mahomet.     Whilst  if  we  admit  what  is  un^ed  against  the 
urks,  the  Sultan  and  the  Divan  are  informed  that  England  has 
IsinaU  respect,  and  still  less  hope,  of  Mussulman  regeneration  and 
ess. 
other  trick  of  the  same  kind  is  the  pretext  put  forward  that 

<uia  must  interfere  in  the  crumbling  and  decaved  condition  of 
Turkish  empire,  lest  anarchic  and  revolutionary  ideas  and 
parties  should  take  hirth  amidst  the  ruins.  This  is  intended  to 
captivate  Austria,  and  to  perplex  us.  For  one  of  the  modes  of 
rendering  the  provinces  of  Turkey  permanently  independent  of 
Kusaia,  would  be  to  develop  their  freedom,  and  bestow  upon 
their  people  constitutional  rights.  But  Russia  exclaims  by  antici- 
pation against  any  such  attempts,  and  raises  that  cry  of  alarm,  in 
which,  it  is  aware,  tiiat  Austria  will  join. 

But  what  Russia  means  by  independent  Principaliljes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube  may  be  judged  from  the  offer  to  give  ICgj'pt 
and  Candia  to  England  in  full  sovereignty,  as  a  set-off  to  these 
so-called  independent  IVincipalities,  which  of  course  arc  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  Russia.  Austria  was,  no  doubt,  to  have 
Bosnia,  in  the  general  partition.  France  was  t<»  be  contented 
with  Algiers,  as  its  share  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Whilst  the 
Russian  plan  for  reconciling  Europe  to  her  extended  sovereignty 
over  Turkey,  would  no  doubt  be  renewing  the  policy  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  with  regard  to  Spain — that  is,  giving  the  crown  to  a 
younger  prince  of  the  family,  who  would  atfect  and  appear  to 
reign  indcpendcntlv,  whilst  in  reality  there  would  be  a  family 
compact  for  consirlering  the  Balkan  to  be  as  non-existent  as  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thus  virtually  giving  to  Russia  the  succession  of 
Cunstantine. 

liuwever  inadmissible  these  projects  of  ambition,  and  however 
necessary  was  the  extremity  of  even  war  to  resist  them,  still  the 
at  allowance  must  be  made,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  opened 
imself  as  frankly  to  England  as  he  could  be  expected  to  do.  In 
1)15  first  visit,  and  after,  he  was  as  explicit  as  sincere.  It  was 
only  the  second  time,  when  Enqland  refused  to  take  the  same  view 
of  Ottoman  embarrassment  with  liimself,  that  the  Czar  deter- 
mined to  push  matters  vioiciilly  with  the  Porte— it  was  only  tlicii 
that  the  Czar  resolved  not  to  acquaint  England  with  the  fulness 
of  his  intentions,  although  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  shrink 
from  allowing  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  see  that  he  did  at  the 
moment   entertain   serious  intentions  of   immediate   action  and 

ression.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Czar  ha<l  been  used  to 
rve  a  British  ministry  make  use  of  one  set  of  arguments 
openly,  whilst  consenting  to  these  arguments  and  remonstrances 
being  set  at  nought,  they  being  employed  and  put  on  paper  in 
order  to  satisfy  public  and   parliamentary  o^Vniou,  ^VAsX.  xXxft 
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English  ministry  were  all  the  time  in  secret  acquiescing  and 
abetting  the  progress  of  despotism.  SucU  was  the  conduct  of 
the  English  Cabinet  diiriDg,  and  after,  the  congresses  of  Lay- 
bach  and  Verona,  protesting  in  words  against  Aostrian  and 
French  inteirention  in  Naples  and  inS[»ain,  but  taking  no  nltimate 
steps  to  resist  or  redress  the  wrong.  Ulien  Lord  John  Ruuell 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  Czar, 
kept  tlicmselyes  circumspectly  within  the  limits  of  ur^ng  the  ex- 
pediency of  preserving  the  integrity  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  first  nf  nil,  could  not  trust  the  sincerity  of 
their  belief  in  that  inteiirity;  and,  secondly,  he  could  not  belicTC 
thcni  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  war  to  support  what  vra^  in 
his  view  an  impossibility  and  a  chimera. 

And  here  let  us  be  pennitted  to  profess  boldly  the  opinion,  Cliat 
we  sliould  not  hnrc  had  war,  had  England  been  uDdcr  the  exclu- 
sive ministry  of  either  Lord  Pnlmcrston  or  Lord  Alierdeen.  In 
the  first  case,  the  Czar  would  not  have  ventured  to  cross  the 
Pruth  ;  he  would  have  too  surely  foreseen  t))e  consequences.  In 
tlie  second  case,  he  would  have  come  to  some  accord  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  perhaps  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  country,  but  stiH  tlie 
diflcrciicc  would  have  been  patched  up  and  slurred  over.  But  it 
so  h.-ippentd,  that  no  other  government  wat  possible,  excc|>t  a 
joint  government,  and  in  it^i  ambiguity,  an  well  as  its  alternations 
of  opinion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
voted  one  thing  one  day,  and  wavered  so  as  to  rote  in  a  contrary 
sense  the  next,  the  country  has  been  thrown  into  war. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Cobdcm, 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  hare  deferred  wur. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  rival  pretensions  and  interests  of  Russia 
and  of  England  be  such  as  necessarily  to  require  a  war  one  day  or 
other,  to  decide  and  terminate  tliese,  then  tlie  sooner  the  beUer. 
The  question  is,  could,  or  could  not,  war  be  avoided  altogether? 
And  in  answering  this,  we  shall  idso  answer  the  former  questinn, 
as  to  whether  Lord  John  IlusscU  was  right  in  completely  pooh- 
jKxihing  the  first  Russian  overture. 

We  could  have  come  to  terms  then,  and  since,  with  Russia,  BoWy 
by  adu)itting  with  it.  that  the  Turkish  Empire  could  not  long  be 
maintained,  and  by  providing  some  satisfactory  means  of  supply- 
tiog  its  place.  Tlie  diBficulty  was  to  devise  such  means.  There 
^ras  no  plan  of  partition  satisfactory,  no  plan  of  hospodamtin^ 
satisfactory,  no  mode  of  dealing  with  Cons  tan  tinojile  satisfactory. 
And,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  Lord  John  Rnsscll  in  parliament 
abou!  Contitantinople,  very  much  resembled  that  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone alxHzt  an  equalised  Income  Tax.  Bulb  said,  that  boverer 
desirable  it  might  be  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  oondusion,  iC 
was  hopeless  and  impossible;  and,  therefore,  he  altogether  depr»- 
cated  the  misfortune  of  being  compelled,  as  minister,  to  eoacede 
Uie  subject,  or  decide  the  question.  Whether  Russia  migbc  not 
hare  been  broogbt  to  terms,  by  Eoi^land's  having  a  rational 
plan  to  propose — a  plan  more  rational  than  that  of  maintaining 
wdtSaitely  the  nde  of  two  millions  of  Mahometans  over  tnclf« 
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niUlions  of  Christiins,  is  a  question,  wc  repeat,  that  cannot  be 
fiiJiy  answered. 

But  this,  at  least,  we  may  say,  and  say  peremptorily,  tJiat  it 
was  the  bonnden  duty  of  the  Knglish  minister,  either  to  come  to 
an  accord  with  Russia,  and  with  the  other  powers  of  Kurope,  as 
to  the  mode  of  converting  Turkey,  west  of  the  fiosplwms,  into  & 
Christian  instead  of  a  Mahomedan  gorernment,  or  disliking;, 
despairing',  or  failing  of  this,  and  consequently  undertaking  to 
Btintain  the  Ottoman  empire,  at  least  until  the  period  of  its 
vtand  dissolution,  it  was  imperative,  we  repeat,  for  an  Knglish 
minister  to  have  used  every  etfurt  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  cadled  tlie  other  more  disinterested  powers  of  Europe  to  aid 
in  inducing  Turkey  to  give  no  pretext  of  complaint  or  agGrression 
to  RufisiA,  but  to  push  forward  its  own  rcfonns,  develops  its  own 
strengtli,  and  gire  some  proofs,  in  contradiction  to  Hussion  asaer- 
tiona,  that  the  Ottoman  Kmpire  was  making  proirre«K,  was  able 
to  live,  to  keep  its  ground,  and  advance  in  the  regular  path  of 
modem  governments. 

Now,  this  was  not  done.  During  tl>c  last  years,  Turkey  has 
been  in  a  state  of  torjwr:  the  hope,  the  impulse,  and  the  activity 
excited  by  the  first  issuing  of  the  Edict  of  Gulhane,  and  the 
Koession  of  a  Keschid  ministry,  had  died  away.  Reschid's 
influence  in  the  Divan,  and  the  carrying  out  of  bis  reforms,  were 
opposed  by  the  Sultan's  brothers-in-law  atul  by  the  retrograde  party, 
in  a  way  that  left  lt<schid  powerless,  and  then  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  could  do  nothing  but  lament  the  apathy  of  the  Turks, 
and  llieir  reluctance,  or  powerlessTiess,  to  accomplish  any  of  their 
promises.  Sir  Stratford  solicited  his  recall.  Reschid  devoted 
hunxlf  to  his  new  palace  on  the  Bosfihorus,  and  the  pet  farm 
sttschcd  to  it.  Turkey  nbnndoncd  itself,  and  the  Western  Powers 
not  only  abandoned  'Furkey  to  itself,  but  one  or  two  of  them 
set  about  making  political  capital  for  themselves  at  home,  by 
bullying  poor  Turkey,  now  into  this  act  of  hnmility.,  now  into 
tint;  as  iSf  the  object  were  to  prove  what  Russia  was  continually 
asserting,  respecting  the  incapacity  and  imbecility  of  the  Turkish 
Government. 

What  did  England  do  to  prevent  this?  Nothing.  Did  Eng- 
bmd  represent  m  any  emphatic  manner  to  the  Stdtan  the  ncces- 
aity  of  carrying  out  its  reform,  and  raising  the  condition  of  the 
Christians?  When  Sir  Stratford  Cannini;  pressed  such  on  the 
Snltaxi,  the  Sultan  turned  a  deaf  car.  Instead  of  hearing  in  mind 
what  the  Crar  had  said  at  Windsor,  and  what  the  Czar  eternally 
threatened,  no  care  was  taken  to  put  the  Turk  on  his  guard,  or  to 
enable  him  to  meet  and  refute  the  reproaches  of  Russia.  It  was 
not  only  in  Constantinople  that  precautions  ought  to  have  been 
taken.  Representations  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  Courts 
of  the  ThuiUerics  and  of  Vienna,  that  Russia  never  ceased  to 
Rgard  Turkey  as  a  being  at  the  point  of  deatli,  hopeless  of  reco- 
very, ami  incapable  of  performirkg  the  functions  of  a  healthy 
govermnenC.  If  Austria  and  Prance  desired  that  the  OttomaxL 
empire  slionld  survive,  and  not  fall  a  prey  to  R,u%s.Wj  t\\ft^  i^c«^^ 
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have  aided  in  keeping  her  alire.     1(  they  were  not  sufficient] 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  Russia,  England  might  have  informei 
them  and   aroused  them.     For    England   knew  Russia's   secre 
But  England  made  no  use  whatever  of  its  knowledge.     On  th 
contrary,  it  allowed  Austria  first,  and  France  next,  without  r 
monstrance,  without  advice,  nay,  almost  without  observation,  to 
enter  upon  a  course   of  bullying  towards  Turkey,  which   drove 
that  power  into  concessions,  actually  proving  all  that  Russia  had 
said  of  its  weakness  and  its  incapability  to  observe  treaties,  an  ' 
in  the  case  of  llie  French  demand,  actually  affording  to   Russi 
every  pretext  for  complaint  or  aggression  that  the  latter  powe 
could  desire.     It  miglit  be  all  very  well,  if  there  vras  nothing 
stake,  or  if  England  were  not  fully  informed  of  circumstances, 
for  her  to  abstain  and  refuse  to  interfere  with  Austrian  remon- 
strance about  Montenegro,  or  French  desire  to  rule  paramount  at 
Jerusalem.     Hut   English  ministers  ought  to  have  remembered 
the  thesis  and  the  opinion  which  they  supported  against  Nicholas, 
and  with  which  tliey  deprecated  and  repelled  the  mode  of  sc' 
the  Ottoman  Empire.     They  maintained  the  independence 
capacity  of  the  Ottoman  Government.     And  yet,  all  the  time, 
they   tonk   no   trouble   to   maintain    that   independence.      Tliey 
allowed  Turkey  to  be  bullied  one  day  by  Austria  into  allowing  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to  be  arbiter  in  Turkish  quarrels  mtli  Albaniai 
Christians.     It  allowed  Turkey  to  be  bullied,  the  next  day,  b 
France  into  a  palpable  breach  of  its  solemn  stipulation  to  Kussi. 
Nay,  more,  it  allowed  Reschid  and  his  party,  and  his  plans  fo 
reform,  to  be  dismissed,  and  a  stupid,  reactionary,  Ulema  party, 
to  be  installed  in  its  stead.     All  these  things  Enelnnd  stood  Viy 
and   suffered,   without   exertion    or    remonstrance,    although    its 
ministers  must  have  known  that  such  events  demonstrated  eve 
assertion  an<l  prevision  of  Russia  to   be  correct,  and  gave  tii 
power  the  opportunity  and  pretext  for  that  intervention  and  ii 
menace  which  it  was  preparing. 

Russia,  indeed,  reproaches  us,  with  some  justice,  of  aDnoancii 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 
Turkey,  without  talking  any  of  the  steps  requisite  to  insure  eitH 
one  or  tl;e  other,  or  to  compel  tlicm  to  be  respected.  To  main- 
tain that  the  Turkish  Government  is  regular  and  durable,  and 
progressing,  capable  of  observing  its  stipulations,  and  maintain- 
ing its  independence,  ready  to  grant  tolerance  and  development  to 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  able  to  make  its  Mussulman  subjects 
respect  its  ordonnances  and  regulations  to  that  effect, —  if  we 
maintain  this  in  contradiction  to  Russia,  wc  ought  to  have  seen 
that  our  words  were  vcritied.  To  maintain  all  this,  yet  allow 
^  the  Sultan's  administration  to  give  the  daily  lie  to  our  assertio: 
B  on  the  pretence  that  we  did  not  like  to  interfere,  is  not  onl; 
H  absurd  but  insincere.  Wc  cannot  protect  a  weaker  power  aa 
H  uphold  it,  without  being  responsible  for  its  misdeeds.  Wherevi 
H  we  protect,  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  interfere ;  and  if  we  w-i 
H  not  take  lite  trouble  to  see  that  the  Turks  do  right  and  progress^^ 
H     »re  ought  to  leave  them  to  ihe'iT  fate.    W«  are  at  last  avrakcnetl 
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to  a  sense  of  this, — and  we  insist  on  certain  conditions  being 
secured  to  the  Christians.  But  we  ought  to  have  insisted  on 
them  long  ago.  "Wo  ought  to  have  insisted,  that  the  Porte  should 
favour  no  one  power  more  than  another,  cither  at  Jerusalem  or  in 
the  Bosphorus.  Instead  of  this,  wc  have  allowed  the  I'orte  to  give 
exclusive  privileges  to  Russia,  commercially  and  politically,  by 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelesai.  And  we  have  allowed  ministers 
of  the  Porte  to  continue  dodging  between  the  different  exigencies 
of  France  and  of  Rua»ia,  and  pretend  that  we  liad  no  concern  in 
these  questions,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  with  regard  to 
them  ;  although  the  least  reflection  must  have  taught  us,  that  war 
and  rivalry  must  come  of  it,  and  that  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  vacillated,  could  only  save  itself  at  last,  by 
exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  different  Governments  bullying  it. 

Having  not  taken,  or  not  having  been  able  to  take,  the  steps 
requisite  to  place  the  Porte  in  a  position  to  respect,  and  to  he 
respected  by,  the  other  European  powers^  war  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. What  is  the  aim  of  that  war  ?  If  it  be  undertaken 
upon  a  scale,  and  with  a  determination  seriously  to  reduce  and 
cripple  the  power  of  Russia,  and  to  render  her  trumpet  less  able 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Levant  or  of  the  East,  then,  indeed, 
something  will  be  gained  for  the  future,  and  there  will  be  some 
prospect  of  a  final  settlement  of  Turkcv,  without  Hit.ssia  taking 
the  lion's  share  of  cither  territorj-  or  influence.  But  are  we  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  an  aim  ?  Are  we  about  to 
attack  or  invade  Russia?  If  the  Czar  shrinks  within  the  solitudes 
of  his  empire,  and  trusts  to  its  being  invulnerable,  how  are  we 
prepared,  or  is  there  a  way  for  us,  to  strike  an  harpoon  into  the 
monster?  If  there  is  no  such  way,  what  shall  we  have  gained  by 
the  war,  or  where  is  the  security  for  Turkey  or  for  us? 

Let  any  of  our  statesmen  lay  their  hands  upon  their  conscience, 
and  say,  whether  there  is  any  real  security  for  the  future  in  the 
boasted  strength  and  permanence  of  the  Turkish  Empire?  Fight- 
ing for  that,  we  shall  have  been  fighting  for  the  status  rjuo,  and 
what  security  is  there  in  thai  >  Yet  what  more  can  we  hope  to 
establish,,  even  in  case  of  driving  tlie  Russians  from  the  Prin- 
dpalities  ?  Wc  can  restore  the  Ghikas  and,  the  Stirbeys.  We 
may  support  Kara-George,  and,  by  the  by,  wc  should  maintain 
him  now  against  Austrian  invasion  as  well  as  Russian.  But 
what  security  is  there  in  this  ?  Russia  was  prepared  to  consent 
to  their  sovereignties.  Russia  was  prepared  to  stipulate  that  slie 
would  never  possess  Constantinople.  In  fact,  what  is  there  that 
we  can  do  and  establish,  with  our  fleets  and  armies,  in  Turkey^ 
vbich  Russia  was  not  prepared,  and  did  not  offer  to  do,  without 
war,  or  expense,  or  coercion,  or  blood  spilled,  or  antagonism 
created,  or  central  Europe  handed  over  to  the  ambition  of  France, 
by  the  forced  rupture  of  that  old  conservative  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia,  which  nothing  can  replace.  For  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  even  in  the  event  of  \-ictories  achieved  by 
Napier  and  by  Dundas,  by  Raglan  and  Canrobert,  there  is  rca.U'^ 
nothing  more  to  be  gained  or  done,  Ibau  m\g\\t  Wnc  \i^^w  ^oxvt 
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br  our  ^lii^  Minititais  listening  to  the  first  proposiJs  of  Uuana, 
and  eotehng  folly  into  reciprocal  engi^emeiits  with  the  Csar, 
act  at  to  vhat  iru  to  be  done,  bat  ss  to  what  was  to  be  avoicied, 
in  case  <i£  tbe  disaohttKNi  of  Turker. 

It  ia  often  said  AafcBngUnd  should  never  wage  a  little  war,  and 
1km  MMBe  mmf  be  said  of  every  country ;  for  a  little  irar  pru- 
dBon  egpCMC  wkhoat  result,  and  iU  blotx)  witboat  tlie  decision 
of  one  dispoted  point.  But  a  great  war,  undertaken  and  pursued 
mik  the  aim  of  pemaDeotly  weakening  and  crippling  a  powerful 
^memf,  a  «  sehoos  qaarter  of  a  century's  work.  A  great  war 
earned  on  mgunti  RiMBta  most  be  without  result,  if  it  leaves  her 
in  prwwinii  of  Foland,  or  allows  Iter  to  retain  her  influence 
over  the  SnYonian  races  of  tbe  aoutb.  A  war  that  would  deprive 
her  of  tbeae  wonld  indeed  be  great,  for  it  would  fully  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  Kurope,  as  well  as  the  chances  of  peace 
in.  Asia.  But  a  war  vdiich  aims  at  less  than  tliia,  w  hich  merely 
seeks  to  reprpuand  Rntsia and  gi ve  her  some  raps  on  Uic  knuckles, 
will  not  attain  any  of  the  d^ired  objects.  If  we  contemplate 
a  great  w  and  its  gnat  zcvnks,  then,  indeed,  Lord  John  Ku&^ll 
was  right  in  irjfrtinc  the  first  orerture  of  the  Caar,  in  consider- 
ing tiwco  as  iini<fiotts  and  a  covering  for  the  most  dangerous  am- 
bi^on.  But  if  Lord  John  Kusaell  contemplated  and  contetn- 
l^lalcn  a  little  war  merely  to  be  cunfiued  to  tlie  coast  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea — to  soccour  just  sufficient,  and  no  more, 
to  enable  tbe  ToHu  to  hold  their  ground — then,  we  repeat,  an 
cacif  nadaraCanding  and  accommodation  with  Russia  would  bare 
been  better  than  tliis  httle  war,  because  in  truth,  tlie  little  war 
viU  tend  to  no  more  satisfactory  or  complete  result  than  tbe 


In  onfer  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  this,  we  will  venture 
»  fehnraTr  what  ts  likely  to  be  the  result  of  tlte  present  wnr, 
mkmA  ve  pcnsaA  in  cailmg  a  little  one.  Let  us  recollect  that 
V0  aie  cny^ed  in  it  with  allies,  who  liave  no  more  faith  in  the 
■Heaoawtion  of  tbe  Ottoman  than  Nicholas  himself  has.  Oar 
allies  are  France  and  Austria.  Now,  there  is  not  a  ^ngle  political 
party  or  peraoaage  in  France  who  does  not  agree  with  the  Cur 
m  coosKMring  l^rkcy  upon  its  death-bed.  The  legitimists,  wa 
know,  were  prepared  to  give  up  the  Sultan  to  the  Csar  long  ago. 
Louis  PtiiUppe,  &1.  Guizot,  and  all  their  schools,  decUrcd  Turkey 
in  a  atntc  ot  dissolution,  and  they  consider  the  kinj;;dom  of  Greece 
(D  be  it>  naturul  heir.  If  we  go  from  thent  to  tlie  Bona  parti  sts,— 
MkI  *mo  uf  Uie  great  and  hunourablc  peculiarities  of  the  present 
Kmperor  is,  as  far  us  possible,  to  follow  the  policy  of  liis  uncle,— 
w«  ahHll  tind  tliat  the  great  Xanoleon  gave  Moldavia  and  WalU^ 

Labia  to  Uussia,  intending  to  take  Alboiaia  for  liimself,  uncertain 
what  he  should  do  with  Constantinople,  but  merely  determined 
that  it  should  not  belong  to  Kussia.  We  are  tlius  engaged  in 
■  war  with  allies  who  entertain  prettv  much  the  same  ojHnion  of 
'I'urkey  as  its  enemies  do.  Arc  we  alile  to  maintain  the  integntj 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  tJie  opinions  of  botli  ? 
iVoC  only  ore  our  opuiions  resptctiui*  the  maintenance  uf  tho 
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Ottofnan  Empire  opposed  to  tJiosc  of  our  tvro  sUtes,  France  and 
Austria;  but  even  if  we  give  in  to  their  views,  mnd  consent  to 
Kstrict  Htilt  further  the  limits  of  the  Sultui's  dominionii,  arc  we 
in  accord  with  tiiese  allies  as  to  what  is  to  be  put  in  the  place? 
Vie  vould  certainly  be  for  a  Slaronian  State,  united  and 
stTengtlieoed  by  representative  and  papular  institutiona.  Taking 
Servia,  the  most  really  independent  of  ali,  as  a  nucleus,  a  king- 
dom of  the  Lower  Danube  might  be  founded.  Bat  as  England 
never  agree  with  either  France  or  Austria  about  the  govcm- 
of  Greece,  even  wlten  France  ^vaa  onnstitutional,  how  coald 
:  agree  with  tlicm  now  that  France  is  imperial.  Austria  would 
object  to  any  Slavonian  or  Danubian  kingdum,  even  despotic 
Anstfia  a£;rees  with  Russia  in  wishing  to  see  tlic  Principalities 
s^Mmtcd  and  isolated.  What  then,  with  such  allies,  could  cotne, 
eren  in  the  event  of  triumphant  war,  hut  the  re-establish ment  of 
the  tUtw  ftw  ante  beUum  ? — Bul^raria,  and  Albania,  and  TItessaly, 
endowed  with  Christian  communities),  which  must  amount  to 
▼irtoal  iodepeiidenco,  and  liieir  rule,  if  not  by  Christian  princes, 
at  least  by  their  Christian  clerg)-.  ^Vhilst  the  Sultan,  for  the 
integrity  of  whose  European  empire  U'e  took  up  arms,  will,  in 
reality^  be  limited  to  reig;n  orer  Roumclia  and  occupy  Constanti- 
nople, wliilst  his  true  hnme,  power,  and  empire  will  exist  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Bosphcirus,  and  be  more  Asiatic  than  ever. 

It  is  only  with  tlie  prospect  of  such  a  termination  as  this  to  the 
war,  that  we  veiilure  to  say,  that  an  early  understanding  with 
Russia  would  have  been  preferable.  A  thorough  war,  that  would 
reduce  Russia  from  weigliing  upon  the  rest  of  the  old  continent— 
whicJi  would  leave  Turkey  to  free  reconstruction — which  would 
allow  Germany  to  develope  representative  institutions — and  which 
would  give  Asia  repose  from  RussiaV  ambition  and  iritrii;uc, — 
such  a  war  would  be  worth  tlie  waging,  and  worth  tlic  expenditure. 
But  a  war  undertaken  in  concert  with  Au&tria,  whom  we  must  not 
offend  by  advancing  beyond  the  Pnith— a  war  undertaken  in  con- 
cert with  the  French  Emperor,  who  will  not  hear  of  popular  move- 
incuts  or  free  institutions, — a  war,  in  short,  to  be  waged  in  subor- 
dination tu  Turkey;  and  our  troops  allowed  to  proceed  merely 
»hcre  Turkey  may  choose, — such  a  war  as  this  will  not  amend 
'  vhat  is  wrong,  strengtlieu  what  is  weak,  nor  *ix  wliat  is  uticertain 
in  the  state  of  the  Levant: — it  is  a  ivar  whicli,  commencing  in  in- 
nacerity,  must  end  without  result. 

We  should  say,  without  result  in  Turkey;  for  result  elsewhere.^ 
in  diplomacy  and  in  the  political  relations,  alliances,  and  prospects 
uf  Kuropc  and  Asia,  there  will  be  ahundance.  The  first  result 
must  be  more  strenuous  eS'orts  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  conciliate 
FrMioe.  In  those  papers  lately  published,  nothing  is  so  manifest  and 
striking  as  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  ruler  and  the  government  of  the  French.  He  scarcely 
deigns  to  take  tliera  into  consideration.  Politicidly,  and  even 
socially,  the  Emperor  Na]wleun  was  thrust  into  a  kind  of  Coventry 
— priDOcsscs  forbidden  to  marry  him,  courts  to  receive  him^  and. 
cabinets  advised  to  enter  into  the  most  solemn  cn^a^emtut*  ^SwAr- 
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(oCEmpewitlioatconsQhiDg  that  of  Paris.  It  will 
be.  Ahndj,  in  his  bebarioor  at  the  time  of  Sir 
H.  SnjiuuLs  ■'■pMiwi,  tlK  Cor  eorcned  the  French  ambassador 
VX3.  icim,  vsAk  &mimag  the  English  envoy  without  an  inter- 
TBW.  Li  ais  vaScT  Nichoks  may  not  succeed  in  detaching  Napo- 
iam  :3s£  t!unL  =Qm  ise  albace  which  be  has  formed.  The  conduct 
■ic  3e  ¥:vusL  £mpaur  has  been  as  frank  and  straightforward  as 
:aic  IT  rie  Cbt  was  ssc  oaatnrr.  But  years  roll  on ;  and  years, 
3UC  Tf*ng  csBsees  evexrwhac,  brii^  them  nowhere  more  potently 
Ktu  xBTS^y  aaa  iuFmcE.  In  the  antagonism  which,  at  the  com- 
seactsntsc  zi  :ii«  ueuloii.pRniled  between  France  and  England, 
3asi^  xiia.-i.ifPiy  snaed  with  one  and  with  the  other.  At  the 
sccHcxc  fwcii  =i<  cmc  ant^onbm  is  between  England  and 
^samsLi  joii  Faace  oeramiy  benns  by  taking  a  cordial  part  with 
Eocami.  5uc  Ihiw  azut  via  tiiis  last?  French  views  in  the 
L^vaoc  Tor  '3te  «brIt  sacaaed.  Fiance  in  Western  Europe  has 
TnwM  :zi  pui  jr  3i  r^ua  that  Russia  has  in  her  gift,  and  which 
32^  ±ain«snr  Xiourinm.  ici^uiies  for  iht  honour  of  his  house  and 
aif  Tsxuiiacint  oc  lis  onmtiT;  and  thus  a  war  which  has  com- 
SKucsiE  JO.  ^M  BusDOcns  ncay  terminate  on  the  Scheldt. 

Stc  jsc  IS  312C  .K  pesexmsx :  this  is  a  possibility,  not  a  pro- 
^KliiicT.  rw  Fremrd  hare  doc  only  a  great  interest  in  the 
Xtsidosr-Tsoieut^  Jvc  x  ccrmaaect  interest  in  the  independence  of 
sco-t-i  ioii  «a(r*L  Rtr.'Of :  acd  neither  can  the  Bosphorus  be 
TrKC'-^at  ±-iai  u»;  rrxsc  oc  Rsssia.  nor  Germany  freed  from  its 
^c-Gxcvu..  Tsactt;  mo.  iccesc  a=id  xealoos  prosecution  of  the  present 
-w.  Jinr  zie  rartain:^  3L  if  cecessary.  from  being  a  little  to  a  great 
^iK.  XjoviBwa  ite  l^isc  is  sufficiently  sagacious  to  perceive 
iusk  0>w  onic»»er»cc  cc  h»  temper  is  persistence ;  and  he  who 
^jmd  *Mi*^i»  c'saH  vrntics  ia  fWicy,  or  in  war,  must  follow  them 
jt  AW  -ttcsc^ua.*  wxicas  wa.ywani  caprice  or  sudden  turns.  The 
-Kc-rs»c-(  it  >anx^ii2£  Kssssa  must  be  manifest  to  France,  if 
y-^sn.'tt  wtci  rw  ?t9c\-c  Esrcne  is  to  be  emancipated  from  its 

I  r  4o.vr.abiof  wtc^  ae  p^an  of  conciliating  France  would  be 

a  VI  re  ,c  w^r-cv-ocy.  wox-i  e'^n  Russian  statesmen  have  always, 

i,ni  x^  x.vai£,,  *cr.'cyr-y  -ewawaended.     This  is  to  turn  Russian 

,fl&vts*  rrsc«r,ifj*.  ;z*r^j«;.  arsi  armies  away  from  Europe,  and 

ov'»-v"V':r»Sf  s^tfci  oc  :i«  esTiriisaon  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia. 

W  ^'«  K*-«J-xr-  Aznixs  o:   ccfer.ce  posted  behind  the  Pruth,  and 

*«  ;»  jvwvrs  ot   aii^Tvssi.'a  d:nrcted  towards  Persia,  so  as  to 

o«s:v*y  t^*  MahvsmnwvUn  power  there,  and  attack  the  Ottoman 

nvc^  t  "Te  Ea$;.  $uoh  a  war  m:i:ht  be  presnant  with  results  menacing 

tfce  Kc'j^wJi  «sc*nuancy  in  Asia,  whilst  slightly  affecting  French 

^NT  Kiifv^pean  in:en»ts  in  the  Levant.    Such  a  war,  extending, 

A$  u  (vobahly  vvtuld,  from  the  walls  of  China  to  the  Sea  of 

.V$v«]^.  and  extending  south  to  the  tribes  of  Affghanistan  and 

.Vr»bia*  would  re<)uire  tremendous  efforts  and  give  rise  to  marvel- 

K>us  ov«nts.      It  would  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  ever 

^i^u^I,  and  which  would  probably  end  in  one  of  two  alternatives — 

it  iriHi/t/  either  e^ipel  us  from  Asia,  or  leave  us  roasters  of  it  m 
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toto>   for  the  word  of  Alexander  is  still  true:  Asia  can  no  more 
have  two  masters,  than  the  finiianicnt  liuve  two  suns. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  such  a  move,  if  adopted  bv  Rus- 
sia, would  prove  a  successful  one.  Wars  in  Asia  are  in  a  great 
measure  financial  wars;  and  in  this  we  need  not  assert  our  supe- 

lority.  There  is  no  point,  even  of  the  lartje  continent  of  Asia, 
'to  which  wc  could  not  bring  forces  by  water  more  quickly  than 
]2ussia  by  land.  VVe  can  get  to  Trebizond  and  Asopb,  to  the 
ports  of  Svria  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  can  advance  from 
them  long  before  Russia  could  pour  her  armies  through  the  passes 
of  Da^bestan,  or  by  the  deserts  nf  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  it  seems 
to  us,  that  Russia  has  less  chance  of  havin^;  a  signal  success  in 

n  Asiatic  than  in   n  Eurnpean  war.     But  if  Napoleon,  without 

Icet  or   credit,    dared  that    colossal   enterprise,   why   may    not 

iiicliolas  undertake  it? 
It  is  time  to  sum  up  a  result,  and  deduce  an  opinion,  from  all 
these  varied  considerations.  That  opinion  is,  that  if  the  war  wc 
have  undertaken  is  to  be  a  little  one,  if  it  is  lo  be  confined  to  the 
burning  of  fleets,  the  exclusion  of  Russian  vessels  from  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  fortification  of  Gallipoli,  and  to  an  easy  and 
contemplative  military  attitude  assumed  at  Varna  or  elsewhere, 
then  we  must  say  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  received  the 
first  overture  of  Russia  more  attentively  and  more  amicably,  and 
have  come  to  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have  secured  to  tlie 
Turks  fair  play  and  opportunity  for  living  out  their  time,  if  they 
are  to  die,  or  rcsuscitatmg  them  vitally  and  their  energies,  if  ihey 
are  to  live.  Meeting  Nicholas  frankly,  but  firmly,  at  first,  instead 
of  turning  from  him  and  shirking  the  whole  question,  might  have 
led  to  this.  However,  in  default  of  this,  our  next  duty  was  to 
rouse  the  Turk  to  maintain  that  independence,  vitality,  and 
mtegxity,  which  we  rather  gratuitously  guaranteed  to  him.  Having 
thrown  away  both  opportunities  of  preserving  peace,  there  re- 
mained the  alternative  of  undertaking  a  serious  and  a  great  war, 
one  that  would  effectually  humble  Russia,  and  procure  to  the 
races  not  her  own,  over  whom  she  tyrannises,  national  inde- 
pendence, an<l  a  fair  commcMCcment  of  freedom.  This  is  what  is 
wanting  to  Greeks,  Slavons,  Romans,  Hungarians,  and  Poles. 
These,  we  may  depend  upon   it,  are  to  us  true  allies,  the  only 

ifficient,  desirable,  grateful,  real  ones.  We  have,  however,  lost 
so  many  opportunities  of  saving  them.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  so  tied  and  fascinated  by  Austria  and  her  insidious 
alliance,  and  are  so  bound  down  to  combat  desjjotism  merely  by 
those  means  which  despotism  itself  may  change  and  permit,  that 
we  doubt  much  the  seriuusness,  the  largeness,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  war.  In  that  case,  wc  had  far  better  have  stayed  as  we  were, 
and  taken  M  r.  Bright  for  our  Prime  M  inister ;  fur  to  the 
disappointments  and  oppression  of  the  races  of  the  east  of  Europe, 
will  be  added  the  supreme  discontent  of  the  public  at  home,  and 
its  distnist  of  its  constitutional  rulers  for  any  enterprise  or  effort 
that  is  great  or  good. 
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THE  WATCHET  PITCHER. 

Aw  AT,  ye  simple  ones,  awBY  1 

Bring  no  vain  fancies  hitLer  : 
The  brightest  dreams  of  youth  decay^ 

The  fairest  roses  wither. 

Ayel  since  this  fonntain  first  was  planned. 

And  Dryad  learnt  to  drink. 
Have  lovers  held,  Icnit  hand  in  han^ 

Sweet  parley  at  its  biink. 

From  yonth  to  age  this  waterfall 

Eternally  flows  on, 
But  where,  aye !  tell  me  where,  are  vH     . 

Those  comttsnt  lorers  gone  f 

The  faloon  on  the  turtle  preys, 

And  lorers'  tows  arc  litlier. 
The  brightest  dream  of  youth  decays. 

The  faipest  roses  wither. 

*«  Thy  Watchet  Pitcher  set  adown. 
Fair  maid,  and  list  to  one 
Who  much  this  sorry  world  hadi  fcnown, — 
A  muaer  thereupon. 

"  Though  youth  is  ardent,  gay,  and  bdd. 
It  'a  flattery  b^paiks, 
Though  Giles  is  young — and  I  am  old. 
Ne'er  trust  thy  heart  to  Qilea. 

"  Thy  oft-fiUed  Watchet  Pitcher  may 
Be  broken  coming  hither; 
Thy  doting  slave  may  prove  a  knave, — 
The  fairest  roses  wiUier." 

Tlie  damsel  smiled  in  lovely  scorn. 
She  filled  her  Watchet  Pitcher, 

For  such  a  sight  an  anchorite 
Might  deem  himself  the  richer. 

Ill-fated  maiden,  go  thy  ways. 

Thy  lover's  vows  are  lither. 
The  brightest  dream  of  youth  decays, 

The  fairest  roses  wither. 
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These  days  are  soon  the  days  of  yore. 

Six  summers  pass — and  then 
That  musing  man  would  see  once  more 

The  fountain  in  the  glen. 

Towards  its  time-worn  mai^e  he  strayed, 

Wtlsti  flMss  and  4aifnes  ridier ; 
Hatf  hoping  to  eapy  the  tcaid 

Come  tripping  with  licr  (pitcher. 

JHq  naaidcoD  'Onmes,  ^t,  miH^t/ticaeif 

He  finds  a  mowalal  tokea:; 
Thcve  iies  a  W/atchet  iPjtcher  wtartdf 

The  damsel^s  pitcher  bnodcenl 

Profouudly  moved,  tbat  <muser  etaed, 

"  The  Apoikr  hath  been  hither, 
■Oh  !  would  the  maiden  fair  had  iM^ 

The  fairest  jrose  mnat  wkher. 

**  Hbe  tender  :fiov*ret  bk)oroa.apuie. 
But  chiUtng  winds  blov  o^ ; 
It  fadjes  unheeded^  -and  its  .place 
.Shall  never  kiu>w  it  more." 

He  turned  from  that  accursed  ground. 

His  world-worn  bosom  throWnnj, 
A  bowshot  thence  a  child  he  foundj 

The  little  man  was  sobbing. 

He  gently  strolted  that  curly  head. 

"My  child,  what  brings  thee  hither  ? 
Weep  not,  my  simple  child,"  he  sfti^ 

"  Or  let  us  weep  together." 

"Thy  world,  I  ween,  my  clifld  is  green 
As  garden  undefiled, 
Thy  thoughts  should  run  on  mirth  and  fun^ 
'Where  dost  thou  dwcH,  my  child  f^ 

Twas  Aen  thetioy  urchin  TOcte, 

«  My  daddy  *s  -Giles,  the  ditcber, 
I  water  fetcfh,  and  dh !  I  *Te  broke 

My  mammy's  Watchbt  PttcbbbI" 


I>T>  ^ 


I 


1 


Althocqu  I  mach  enjoyed  ihe  fun  and  amusement  arising  from 
the  attendance  of  various  beaux,  I  wa«  entirely  untouched  in  bcart, 
and,  as  Tortia  expresses  it,  *'  Queen  o'er  myself."  But  ihis  sU 
of  tiiiugs  did  not  continue  long ;  and  it  fell  out  in  tliis  wise, 
have  said  lliere  was  some  one,  I  will  name  him  Frederick,  whom 
had  known  for  many  years,  and  had  always  much  admired,  ulihough 
I  had  hilherio  seen  him  but  from  time  to  time,  aud  then  only  hur- 
riedly. His  character  was  peculiar,  aud  that  very  peculiarity 
pleased  me.  Many  years  older  than  myself,  I  scarcely  treated  or 
looked  upon  him  as  a  companion ;  and  the  extreme  quietude  and 
almost  gravity  of  his  general  manners  scarcely  entitled  him  to  be 
considered  as  young.  Whenever  he  spoke,  what  he  said  was  sure 
to  be  sensible  and  wdl-considered ;  and  there  was  an  indubitable 
amiability  about  liiiii,  an  iinuioveablc  good-nature,  that  rende 
him  of  all  others  the  pleasantest  person  in  the  wurld  to  live  with. 
He  gave  way  with  a  suit  of  inertia,  and  that  often  had  llie  effect  of 
separating  him  from  the  rest  of  the  company;  but  to  me  there  was 
a  great  charm  in  the  calmness  and  repose  of  character  arising  from 
what  might  be  considered  a  defccL  People,  it  is  said,  like  iheir^J 
op)>osites,  and  in  this  case  it  was  true  ;  for  with  my  lively,  excit-^^ 
able  dispusilioii,  I  fell  the  contrast  between  us  ns  most  agreeable, 
and  a<lnurcd  a  composure  in  luni  I  could  not  have  imitated.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  dignified,  with  a  good,  though  not  positively 
Handsome  face;  but  he  looked  just  what  he  was,  a  gentleman  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  comprehensive  term.  In  politics  a  staunch 
whig,  aud  devoted  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  there  was  a  certain 
statesmanlike  air  about  him  that  entirely  disitiuguished  him  from 
tiic  crowds  of  insignificant,  laughing,  dapper  young  gentlemen, 
who  usually  iill  a  ball-room  in  London.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  danced  i^j 
it  did  not  suit  the  quiet  repose  of  his  character,  and  be  moveq^f 
about  amid  these  minnows  (1  see  him  now)  with  a  composed  smile^^ 
on  his  countenance,  expressive  of  conscious  superiority  to  the 
frivolous  throng  around  him.  If  he  was  remarkable  for  any  quali- 
fication, it  was  that  of  manliness;  not  the  braggadocio — ihecarica-  i 
turo  of  manliness,  which  some  men  delii^ht  in, — but  a  calm,  superiuB^fl 
mind  and  bearing  arising  from  acknowledged  talent.  He  spok^^V 
little,  but  ever  to  ihc  point ;  and  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  oat- 
weighed  a  world  of  others, 

I  had  thought  of  him  but  little  in  the  country,  fur  men  to  mo 
were  in  those  days  as  a  scaled  book ;  but  now  in  town,  intimacy 
with  his  family  approached  us  continually,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
•bout  the  time  of  my  iirst  ball,  be  occupied  a  good  dtal  ofm 
thoughts.    As  yet  he  had  resisted  all  female  fascination,  whii 
however,  had  been  lavished  on  him  to  an  extraordinaiy  cxleol 
for  hia  immense  fortune  was  a  bait  eagerly  seized  on  by  divers' 

jt'fous  finriisels.     Perhaps  Vhe  enioYccd  «X\KUV\out  of  which  he 
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bad  been  Uie  object,  was  the  cause  of  the  circumspection  and 
silence  with  which  he  treated  women  :  Uie  younger  ones  he  seldom: 
addressed,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  caulioutii  gravity 
thai  was  {iirculiur. 

Vanity  certainly  was  not  the  cause,  of  this  vice  he  was  utterly 
free;  il  was  only  a  sort  of  Hcli-defence,  which  I  could  well  appre- 
ciate, knowing!  as  I  did  from  experience,  ihat  whtive  the  liouey 
huDg«  the  insects  will  cluster;  and  beset  as  X  was  by  fortunc- 
huuters  1  could  entirely  sympathise  wiilt  him. 

The  only  occaf^inn  on  which  I  ever  heard  hitn  allude  to  the  per- 
e«culioQ  lie  had  endured  tVoui  young  Indies'  attentions,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  o(  the  yonni^c-sL  dnugliler  ofu  friend. 

*'\Vbat  a  relief,"  said  he,  with  a  Inok  of  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
'*  that  all  iho  Miss  A — s  are  now  married  I " 

Il  was  tliis  man,  bitiz-d  by  female  attention,  that  riveted  me. 
A&  yet  be  had  given  me  no  bo{)e  that  my  growing  partiality  was 
returned;  tho  only  way  in  which  he  distinguished  me  was,  that 
although  I  was  a  youn^  lady,  he  conversed  with  me.  It  was  odd 
enough  liial  I,  the  object  ul'  such  adulation,  and  courted  by  all 
around  me,  should  precisely  iiK  ray  aflcctions  on  the  only  man  in 
llie  whole  circle  of  u»y  acquaintance  who  was  indifferent  to  my 
attentions  ;  and  tliat  this  very  intlilference,  as  contrasting  with  the. 
orer-assidnily  of  others,  specially  attracted  mc. 

My  mother  saw  tlte  growing  flame  and  approved  it;  for  Fred-- 
eric's  fiirtunc,  position,  and  family,  were  fit  to  mutch  with  any  lady 
in  the  land. 

1,  too,  had  a  friend  in  his  father,  and  1  knew  it, — a  most  strange 
and  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  evidently  desired  above  all  things 
to  see  his  son  my  hushand. 

Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  about  this  periods  Frederick  often 
came  to  see  us  ;  but  then  we  were  always  a  trio  ;  and  two,  says  tlie 
saving,  are  company,  and  tliree  nunc. 

What  could  he  say  u  hen  my  mother  was  by  i  But  once  it  so 
chanced  that  she  was  ill  and  confined  to  her  room,  and  ou  that  very 
day  be  called.  I  was  alone  when  he  was  announced;  how  my 
heart  beat !  Now,  thought  I,  if  he  really  loves  mo  he  will  speak. 
tie  entered,  and  alter  the  usnul  greetings,  seated  binisell',  as  was 
bis  wont,  in  Uie  most  conifortJible  chair  in  the  room.  There  wa» 
a  pause — I  prelendtd  to  work— he  looked  embarrassed. 

"  How  much,"  be  at  lost  said,  "  you  appear  to  enjoy  the  gaieties 
of  London;  I  quite  envy  you  the  freshness  of  your  impressions." 

•*  Yes,"  said  I,  "  certainly  I  do  enjoy  the  eutire  change,  and  the 
conlmsl  to  my  former  life,  but  many  things  annoy  me;  you  must 
not  fancT  because  1  smile  1  am  perfectly  happy." 

**  Not  happy  f"'  relnrned  he,  '*  why,  surely,  you  have  no  regret, 
no  cares  f ' 

"  No,  not  precisely  ;  but  I  am  of^en  bored  and  annoyed;  if  you 
must  know  the  tniih,  I  am  disgusted  by  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  men  who  are  quite  indifferent  to  me,  and  only  care  for  my  mo- 
ney, and  whom  1  would  willingly  never  see  again— while  those 
u  bom  1  like" — and  I  slopped. 


**  Are  th«y"  said'hej  '^ail  inittTorent  to  y»u?  I  should  tearccty^* 
after  seeing- you  langhing  and  flirting  in  abull-niom^boro  nidso." 

**Ah!  thai  is  because  you  do  nta  uudurstaiid  me;  indeed,  ihrr 
are  all  indifferent  lo  mc,  and  :sutnetiine»  more;  I  disHko  iheDk  as 
being  llie  fiincied  caiiio  of  il»e  vetvrve  and  dietunce  of  one" — and 
I  besiciled — *'one  whom  I  really  do  lilie,  but  uhn,  I  think,  aeg*- 
lacta  me^  because  he  fancie*  that  i" — I  abruptly  stopped. 

Frederick,  in  his  quiat  nanoer,  leaning  bock  in  the  am-cbair, 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  ;  crery  word  I  said  he  appeared  to  noUs 
^riib  attention.  BuC  to  read  his  mind  Ironi  hia  countsnoaoB  (erer 
composed)  was  imposBible. 

**  Tlien,"  said  he  at  la*!,  "  there  w  one  that  you  own  to  liking  ? 
That  is  precisely  what  I  fancied,  1  had  heard  a»  mach." 

"Heard  as  much?"  said  I,  extremely  vexed  at  the  turn  o«r 
couTcraMrion  wna  taking;  *'  what  do  you  mean  ? — to  whom  do  jou 
aUadc  i — beforehand  I  warn  you  lluU  you  arc  mistaken.'' 

"Am  1?"  faid  he  quietly,  "am  I  wrooif  in  jiving  my  prettr 

little  friend  lo  Lord -,  the  Marquis  of — — 's  yvungest  aon — 

are  you  not  engaged  ? " 

"  Lord  — —  ?"  exclaimed  I ;  "  no,  indeed,  }'ou  'wr  wrong;  I  hate 
him  ;  I  think  him  an  insuperable  littie  puppy — engaged  lo  him  ! 
not  I,  I  promise  you." 

Now,  thought  1,  this  is  the  rery  rea»on  of  his  reserve,  he  fancied 
my  aflectitms  and  my  liberty  hotli  pre-engaged.  How  glad  I  am 
to  hart!  explained  Surely  he  will  npeak  no«.  Bat^^asl  aJI  be 
Baid  was—"  Really,  1  liaie  been,  then,  quite  misinformed." 

1  was  inexpressibly  diftippointed ;  ihid  man  i>  impenetrable,  said 
i  to  myself— how  can  I  make  him  speak? — for  he  mvat  like  me, 
or  he  would  not  perpetually  come  here. 

Attor  this  denoHetnent^  the  conversatiou  languished.  I  ifas 
disappointed — he  seemed  pre*or.cupietl~-and  noon  took  his  do- 
parturc. 

*'  Well ! "  exclaioked  1,  "  he  cannot  care  for  me,  or  be  would  not 
have  lost  «o  excellent  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  fa&  did."  Bat 
then,  I  retlecied,  that  he,  far  from  being  like  myself,  of  a  chanctsr 
to  rush  violently  into  resolves  and  cunclufiions,  was  of  a  grave,  lo- 
flective  cast  of  mind,  requiring;  time  and  consideration  lor  action — 
i  consoled  myself.  Next  time,  thought  I — oh  !  Frederick,  if  you 
only  knew  how  much  1  love  you — how,  if  you  retnmed  it,  I 
would  mould  my  disposition,  and  regulate  my  conduct  to  !*nit 
your  pleasure  ;  how  quiet,  how  tractable  I  would  be ;  how  I  woold 
jbrestnll  yonr  ert^ry  wiiib.  If  1  could  tell  yon  all  this,  yon  would, 
I  nm  sure,  lure  me !  And,  with  a  deep  sigli,  I  continued  laj 
work. 

Some  time  aficrwarda,  a  boD  was  given  by  a  motual  friend,  he 
came  to  our  bouse  on  the  very  day — but,  alas !  wa  wers  boC 
alooe. 

*  Ai»  you  going,"  said  he,  "  to-night  ? " 
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TfaAt  ciFamng  I  (Pressed  with  no  otdinary  care,  and  ODtercil  the 

fl|)len(lMl  smite  of  rooms  where  Mrs.  A received,  iUled  widi 

anticipatiou  oC  enjoyment;    I  was  soon  surrounded  br  iwmc  of 

ife  nftDol  circle,  A.  B .  briniaot  as  ever,  nUlliug  away  with 

faift  everlasting  volubility.  We  danced  toj^tlier,  and  never  bcfone 
<(lid  I  lUnk  be  conld  be  wearisome;  but  \  incesflantly  walcfaed  the 
door,  and  wu  too  pre-occti)jiod  to  be  amused. 

Daace  after  dance  followed,  and  he  came  not,  but  at  last.  ju« 
bafere  supper,  I  espied  hi^  tall  tifrmc  iu  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
niain.     Hia  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 

**  How  bto  yon  are  "said  l,as  I  passed  him  dancing;  ^1  thought 
jsa  tald  fergotten  to  come,  though  1  had  not  forgotten  to  oxpecC 
yott." 

"I  inve  been  kept  in  the  House,"  said  he,  "there  was  a 
dtvinon ;  it  was  not  my  iault — are  tou  engaged  for  the  next 
qaadrilk?" 

Luckily,  I  was  not,  and  I  accepted  his  arm  with  such  evident 

gleasure,  he  must  tiuvc  bccu  blind  indeed  not  to  observe  it.     But 
riteMcd  more  silcnl,  more  rcMcrrcd  ihan  ever. 

^'How  happy  1  am,"  »aid  I,  "to  leave  all  those  chatteriDg, 
tkeaoniB  men,  that  only  flutter  from  one  scene  of  gaiety  to  another, 
Mid  hftTe  quiet  talk  with  you.  It  ie  so  much  more  congenial  to 
my  taste — 1  admire  silence  in  men/' 

"  Then,'*  said  hr,  "  you  take  a  great  deal  of  ]>ains  to  appear  un- 
Hke  what  y»u  arv.  for  1  Bhouhl  hare  imagined,  on  the  contrary, 
Aat  eveT\' thing  brilliant  and  lively  delighted  you." 

^So  it  doea»"  said  I,  "  for  the  moment,  hut  then  1  like  to  dwell 
— te  bve  upon  my  own  solitary  reflections  when  die  whirl  is  over. 
If  you  had  seen  the  life  I  loved  at  home,  and  tn  which  1  hope  to 
SeMfU  when  the  season  is  over,  yon  would  believe  me.  I  bury 
vgnaelf  m  my  own  lliuu^hte,  and  auildsL  tlie  soliiudes  of  the  woods, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  evening,  indulge  in  many  a  romantic  day- 
dremn,  ana  luxuriate  in  many  a  wild  imagination  that '' — 1  stopped, 
tal  be  looked  so  surprised. 

"  Ah !  "  said  I,  "  you  see  vou  do  nnt  know  me ;  all  this  gaiety 
■  very  well  and  very  agreeable,  especially  when  one  mixes  in  it 
lor  die  first  lime,  and  the  cliai-ms  of  novelty  enliven  everything. 
But  I  could  not- lire;  I  could  not  be  happy  in  a  life  like  this." 

'^  Indofid,"  saitl  he,  "  you  surprise  me.  But  have  you  been  long 
ettoogh  ui  tho  world  to  judge?  Ladies  of  your  age  are  not  re- 
■Mrkable  for  leminning  constant  in  their  opinions." 

"Yes^^ittd  I, '*  that  is  true;  but  then  1  shonld  like  to  jwople 
my  Pandase.  I  would  hiive  some  one  to  live  for — to  love — to 
tlunk  im.  day  and  night — to  mix  up  in  every  tlinught  and  action. 
1  aboald  desirs  to  have  an  inseparable  companion,  hkn  a  better 
and  dealer  lelf^  and  then  I  am  certain  I  should  never,  nevor 
change! ^ 

*•  And,*  said  he,  imperceptibly  lowering  his  voice,  " have  yo» 
ever  laocied  who  you  sliuuld  like  this  companion — this  husband, 
let  us  call  him — to  be  ? " 

1  heaitaied — 1    trembled — I   thought;   bat  it  uvubX  Wv*  ^»ft^^ 
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fftncy,  he  pressed  my  arm ;  at  last  I  replied — ^  Yes,  I  have  se 
or  fancied  I  have  seen,  unc  who,  if  he  loved  me,  would  tuake  i 
always  happy." 

"  AnoUier  time,""  answered  he,  "  you  roust  tell  me  who  he  is ;  (ati 
you  know,  as  an  old  friend,  I  miut  he  allowed  lo  advise  you  on  I 
your  choice;  for,  remember,  how  vcrj-  inexperienced  yon  are.*' 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  express  my  chagrin  at  thisi 
speech.     All  my  hopes  were  then  fallacious ;  be  did  not  under- 
stand me  one  whit  more,  or  rather  he  would  not,  for  I  conld  not 
believe  that  I  could  feel  so  much,  and  entirely  conceal  my  emo- 
tion.    What  could  be  the  reason  of  his  strange  indiOereucef  his  ^ 
insensibility  :     Did  he  never  mean  to  marry  r     Was  he  too  old  for 
me  in  his  own  opinion, — what  could  it  be?     I  was  sure  he  likcc 
me;  for  of  all  ihc  young  ladies  he  met,  I  alone  was  disUnguishec 
by  his  attenuous.     Perhaps,  tlioughi  I.  he  is  waiting  to   see  nior 
of  me,  to  form  a  better  juagmeul  of  my  character  before  he  posi-' 
lively  proposes,  or,  perhaps,  as  he  is  much  older  than  1  am,  he 
thinks  I  look  on  him  as  a  kind  of  papa. 

These  thought-^  chased  each  other  through  my  mind  as  I  re- 
turned home.     I  could  not  sleep,  I  lay  and   puzzled  what  m){j;bt 
be  the  solution  of  this  enigma.     The  end  of  my  cogitation  was,* 
that  as  fur  as  I  could  I  would  endeavour  to  open  his  eyes  as  to  the 
real  object  of  my  preference ;  and  with  tliis  resolution,  so  nurtby., 
of  the  inexperience  of  eighteen,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  1  aawJ 
him  on  his  knees  before  auotlier  lady,  to  ubom  he  swore  cndlfl 
vows  of  love  and  devotion ;  that  iu  the  middle  of  the  tender 
scene  /  rushed  in,  and  gave  tlie  said  lady  a  severe  box  on  the  ear. 
The  echo  of  the  supposed  blow  awoke  nie,  and  1  found  u>y  little 
maid  opening  the  shutters,  for  it  was  already  late. 

The  opportunity  1  sought  was  soon  afTorded  me — or  rather  X ' 
ized  on  tho  first  occasion  of  putting  my  resolve  into  execution. 

me  days  alter  the  hall,  1  was  spending  some  hours  at  his  mo- 
ther's house,  where  I  often  went  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  him,  but  as^ 
he  was  seldom  at  home,  it  was  only  after  an  unusual  abseuce  that 
I  ventured  to  inquire  where  he  was-     Here  I  was  ever  a  welcomej 
guest,  for,  as  1  have  said,  his  father,  by  a  variety  of  jokes  anc 
inuendos,  more  remarkable  for  drollery  than  delicacy,  plainly  gave- 
mc  to  understand  he  should  prefer  ine  for  a  daughl«r-in*law. 

Hut  Frederick  was,  I  knew,  liltlc  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
tliis  clever  but  eccentric  gentleman  ;  it  was  his  molhrr,  a  woman 
with  a  masculine  uudcrstanding,  that  swayed  him,  and  «he 
never  hinted  at  such  a  possibility.  1  knew  she  thought  mo  too^ 
young  and  too  inexperienced  to  know  my  own  mind  ou  any  sub- 
ject— an  opinion  I  constantly  but  unsncces.sfully  combated.  To^i 
her  the  idea  of  a  young  girl,  only  just  come  to  tuwu,  selcctiug 
huKband  already,  would  be,  I  knew,  preposterous  ;  and  ailhnu{j 
sccuic  of  the  pereoiial  friendKhip.  I  very  much  doubtt-d  whcihrc 
fthe  was  not  the  real  cause  of  her  .^on's  roserrc  and  silence.  Ktit| 
this  is  a  mystery  that  never  was  cleared  up,  and  puzzles  me  yt 
when  1  think  of  it. 

1  had  token  oif  my  bonnet,  and  was  sitting  in  the  dwriDg-room 
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aloDC,  arranging  some  flowers  just  arrired  from  Uicir  magnificent 
counCrj-seat,  and  was  revelling  in  the  pr.T(«med  jiJle  of  various 
blossoms  lying  before  mc,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  be 
appeared.     I  staricd,  he  looked  siiiprisod. 

"  I  was  not  aware/'  said  he,  "  that  you  were  here." 

I  could  ftcorcely  speak;  1  had  been  earnestly  thinking  about  him 
before  he  entered,  and  speculating  if  ever  those  walls  would  look 
down  on  me  as  his  wife,  and  I  fell  altogether  so  depressed  I  could 
not  conceal  it. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers,"  said  ho,  advancing  towards  me  as  I 
sat  at  the  (able. 

'*  Verj-,"  replied  I,  "I  love  flowers  —  they  have  indeed  a 
language — ancl  are  the  simplest  and  the  sweetest  uflerings  to 
those  we  love.  Even  to  the  dead  flowers  are  offered,  how  much 
more  then  to  the  living  ?" 

I  hardly  knew  what  1  was  saying,  but  involuntarily  I  formed  a 
little  bunch  of  the  mo5t  delicate  and  sweelCHl  blossoms.  There  were 
rosebuds,  heliotrope,  mid  the  pencil-leaved  geranium.  When  I 
had  held  it  a  moment,  I  rose,  and  advancing,  without  daring  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  I  placed  the  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  then 
rusbed  out  of  the  room.  In  an  inslant  1  beard  him  rapidly  fol- 
lowing me,  nut  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  but  with  ouick  and 
bunied  step?,  that  echoed  rapidly  along  the  corridor.  But  by  this 
time  I  was  frightetted  at  my  own  boldness,  and  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  bira  alter  what  I  had  dune;  fool — double  fool  that  I  was; 
just  as  he  appeared  I  charged  up-slaii-s  at  a  pace  tliat  defied  pur- 
suit. Ue  followed  me  tn  the  first  floor,  and  then  called  after  me 
by  my  name — my  C'liristian  name,  too — by  which  he  rarely  ad- 
dressed me.  Hut,  completing  my  folly  in  flying  from  what  1  most 
desired,  I  sat  pulpilatiug  and  almost  weeping  in  one  of  the  empty 
bed-rooms,  and  would  uot  move.  How  in  after  years  have  1  re- 
pented this  conduct!  how  have  I  longed  to  recall  those  few  short 
moments,  once  passed,  for  ever  vanished  without  recall !  for  llis 
iras  not  a  cbaiacler  to  trifle  with. 

Had  we  met  then,  he  would  have  spoken,  I  feel,  I  know  he 
would,  for  that  he  liked  me,  I  was  certain.  The  reserve  that 
separated  us  was  at  this  moment  withdrawn,  and  he  would  have 
lold  me  he  prized  tho  little  foolish  heart  which  long  bad  been  his 
own.  I  could  then  have  freely  told  the  deep,  the  earnest  love,  es- 
teem and  respect  that,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  felt  towards 
bim,  feeling  now  ripened  into  an  attachment,  that  rendered  me 
capable  of  willin};ly  sacrificing  every  taste,  every  pursuit,  even- 
inclination,  to  win  his  heart.  Ill  was  it  for  us  botli,  that  the  mo- 
ment passed  profitless  away.  He  never  could  be  lovtd  as  I  loved 
bim,  aud  I  should  have  been  spared  years  of  sufleriug  and  mis- 
fortune, that  the  future,  big  with  sorrow  aud  with  snflering,  had 
in  store. 

But  I  would  not  leave  my  retreat.  He  called  in  vain,  llis 
voice  echoed  among  the  long  passages  and' through  the  lofW  balls. 
No  reply  came;  aud  1  lieard  hi.s  slowly -re  treating  step.s  descending; 
tfae  stairs  to  the  entrance    'i'hen  the  doot  opened  axid  c\o*%ft^\ 
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and  I  watched  biiu  across  tlic  square.  '^  Next  time  w«  ma&k^ 
cliougbl  1,  "  be  will  speak;  tbun  be  wilt  pruposc,  aud  iBbaU  W 
more  prepared  thau  I  am  now."  I  waa  miiilaken.  IJia  fewUan 
were  hurt.  He  tlionght  1  had  been  trifUn^  with  him.  Not  eaalf 
making  up  his  mind,  he  had  been  &»  it  were  betrayed  iaio  an 
unSDlMlional  denii>n<ttration,  but,  once  restored  to  reflecliony  tbe 
same  motive  that  had  bel'ore  influenced  bioi  to  ke^  aileot,  agjnti 
prevailed. 

At  the  time  T  did  not  suspect  tliis,  or  I  think  I  should  hare  put 
on  my  bonnet  and  nm  after  him  wherever  be  had  gone;  1  frhoold 
have  implored  liim  once  moi^  to  call — once  luure  to  follow  nm, 
and  lliat  I  would  answer — thai  I  would  rash  to  him  with  joy  incx- 
presaibl«.  But  the  happy  moment  was  fled,  i'ha  next  day  bia 
mother  called,  and  casually  mentioned  that  Frederick  bad  left 
town  for  the  Continent,  and  that  whetlier  be  stayed  lor  woeka  or 
many  months  was  uncertain.  Ac  this  intelligence  mj  boast  aunk 
witliin  me ;  I  uuw  perceived  uiy  oivu  fully,  aud,  though  still  boping* 
I  was  incx]>rcssib]y  clmgrincd.  LondtHn  bad  lost  more  than  baJf 
its  clianns  with  his  departure,  aud  hod  it  out  b«en  (ot  the  bustlu 
and  prepanuion  consequent  on  my  approaching  presentaiaoD^  I 
should  buvu  pt^titiuned  to  have  returned  home.  But  I  lioUced 
rayhcU  with  anucipation  of  bis  speedy  return,  and,  buoyed  up  \i/y 
tins  expectation,  patiently  endured  what  I  deemed  only  ihs  tem- 
porary delay  ol'  my  hopes. 

A  Oraniug-rnoin  was  at  length  fixed,  and  I  was  to  make  my 
dehut — one  of  the  most  noticeable  i:venta,  ni-xt  indeed  in  iraporU 
auce  to  marriage  only,  in  a  young  lady's  career. 

I  was  now  tlirown  much  into  tlic  society  of  the  noble  family 
befi^re  uientioaod,  as  all  arraugemeuU  were  presided  orec  by  I^jidy 

D herself,  whom  we  were  to  accompany  to  Court.     Of  conne 

she  was  anxious  that  a  young  lady  whom  she  honoured  by  wiab- 
ing  to  make  the  wife  of  her  inicresting  son,  should  make 
appearance  before  the  world,  suitable  to  his  rank  and  posilioo- 
ilnding  myself  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  rhilistines,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  doing  justice  Ui  the  expeclaiious  Ibnued  ef  me — I 
quietly  and  unquestionably  submitted  to  all  desired  of  mo.  On* 
advantage  arose  from  this  supposed  engagement  betwoes 
— —  and  myself,  aud  that  was  it  gave  a  cert*in  eciai  to  mty  | 
tttkdtlGlaon;  for  being  almost  domesticated  with  Lady  D — 
gntenlly  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  becoming  hex  daogk 
indanr,  already  gave  me  a.  certain  consideration. 

But  when  1  saw  Lord more  artificial  aud  monkey4ike  I 

ever,  and  then  thought  of  Frederick,  and  coiupured  the  manly 
dignity  and  retterve  of  the  one,  with  tlie  afiifcted  empty-beaded 
prctcn.sion  of  the  other,  however  advantageous  such  on  alUanOBi 
might  be  in  a  irorldly  point  of  view,  I  felt  the  aacn6ce 
beyond  my  powers.  My  heart  loudly  asserted  its  claim%  ai 
discovered  that  tbu  poseession  of  exalted  rank  would  not  mw  oon- 
utitutc  my  happiness. 

Bui  tlic  pieseulolibn — what   slujppings^!  what   long  mominga 
pMsaed    with    mmiisles,  preceded  the  auapicious   avaat  1       yVhy 
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we  bare  been  ont  with  Lady  D ,  and  pasBud  four  hours  in  a 

liaise  shop,  tomiii^;  over  sUk9,  Gubroidcrud  drense}:,  flowere  and 
rifaboDSy  iiQtil  my  head  quite  reeled,  and  I  felt  pertectly  stupified. 
The  nuble  lady  wliu  waa  not  remarkable  for  mental  resoareeff, 
di^Ugbtcd  in  tliis  mode  of  pussin^;  her  nioniings,  and  was  ^1^(1  of 
asf  £BasiblB  excus<-  for  driving  from  shop  to  $hop,  and  rcceiviTig 
ions  of  French  fthoemakaTs  and  milliners.  When  1  sat 
aaii  yawned  in  sheer  despair,  she  was  still  as  fresh  as  a  lark — 
kumching  forth  into  cndle&s  discoursea  as  to  the  texture  or  colour 

of  the  goods  displayed  before  her.     Lady  M too,  who  also 

aCGonpsnied  lu  on  cbefle  dreary  pilgrimages,  took  a  lively  interest 
io  ihe  whole,  and  louged  for  even*'  drcsa  she  saw — oxprcRsiiig  h(*r 
disgust  at  what  she  calleti  her  inotber'a  stinginess,  iu  wiiispcra  to 
me,  of  qoite  poiiiciic  complaint. 


A  FUTURE  FOR  TUEKEY. 
B^'  LreuT.  tbb  Hon.  Frederick  Walpolb,  R.N. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest ; 
a  fleet  such  as  the  world  never  snw  is  on  it^  vay  to  conquer  and 
biockMle  in  the  North ;  an  overpowering  squadron  holds  the 
Eustne;  and  the  anntt.'s  uf  the  Wetit  are  hastening  to  the  field, 
already  well  disputed  by  the  Turks  against  our  common  foe ; 
checked  in  front  on  the  Danube,  menaced  in  flank  from  the  Crimea, 
ibrced  iu  tlie  rear  from  Anapa, — Ruaaia  must  succumb,  and  leaving 
others  to  pay  for  the  wai-,  will  return  within  her  frontiers  foiled 
and  baffled  for  a  time. 

And  tlicu — 

Is  Turkey  to  return  to  hei*  former  state?  Even  were  this  pos- 
sibkr,  it  would  hardly  be  dcviirablc.  Is  slie  again  to  be  the  weak, 
venal,  powerless,  soulless  body  she  was  before  ?  Surely  such,  a 
result  would  scarce  be  worthy  of  the  cost. 

But,  bankrupt,  disordered,  dissolved,  this  cannot  be. 

Her  fauaticisin  aroused,  her  Mo4em  population  excited,  with- 
draw the  foe  from  without,  her  troops  tear  and  rend  her  within, 
and  the  coumgc,  now  valuable  on  the  frontier,  would  be  expended 
on  the  peaceful  Christians  of  her  provinces. 

The  good  of  years  has  been  mtdone,  and  the  Fcllali,  settling  to 
hh*  pejiceful  toil,  liait  catight  the  war-crj"  of  his  race;  he  is  no  more 
tJie citizen,  but  again  the  wild,  fierce,  nomad  Asiatic;  his  household 
ties  dissolved,  he  is  the  child  of  fortuue,  determined  on  plunder, 
iiniiatieut  of  peace  and  quiet.  He  cannot  return  to  his  home — he 
oanoot  subAide  to  what  he  was, — hts  spirit  aroused,  bis  fanaticism 
•zcited,  if  victory  is  given  to  Isl^u,  God  save  the  Christians  of  the 
Empire! 

"  They  were  the  cause  of  the  quarrel ;  they  ate  the  iwA  •mti  Vmbnm 
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defeated,  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  the  accursed  of  the  Prophet ; 
ready  to  our  hand ;  our  duty  calls  us  to  take  what  our  wishes 
desire  to  have.  Who  will  resist  us  conquerors? — Deeuahoom, 
Maalahoom,  Ardahoom,  taban  iUna — (their  life,  property,  and  ho- 
nour are  ours)/' 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  wild  soldiers  of  Islam,  the  sods 
of  the  thousand  tribes  of  the  Prophet,  will  recognise  or  understand 
that  to  Christians  they  owe  their  victory  j  that  they  will  believe 
that  without  the  forces  of  the  West  they  would  have  fallen  before 
the  foe ;  that  they  will  allow  that,  but  for  our  suflerance,  their 
dominion  would  have  passed  away :  this  knowledge  will  be  confined 
to  the  few,  the  fifty  who  rule  at  Stamboul,  and  those  who  see  the 
truth  will  hate  Christ's  followers  more  fiercely  for  the  fact. 

The  Western  Powers  may  compel  respect,  tolerance,  and  liberty 
to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  may  exact  immunities  and 
command  protection ;  this  they  must,  but  such  will  be  powerless 
ia  each  little  village  and  hamlet,  disregarded  in  dell  or  valley;  and 
to  enforce  their  observance,  a  surveillance  would  be  required 
more  laborious  than  the  subdivision  of  the  empire.  The  Moslem 
and  Christians,  mingled  together,  would  require  a  force  in  every 
village  and  house  to  coerce  the  one  or  protect  the  other. 

It  would  extend  this  letter  far  beyond  proper  measure  to  num- 
ber proofs  of  what  the  writer  advances,  but  a  few  may  sufBce. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Arslan  of  Islam,  broke  the  forces  of  the 
Padishah,  scattered  his  armies  before  him,  occupied  Syria  and 
other  provinces ;  the  combined  fleets  attacked  him,  and  drove  him 
back  quicker  than  he  bad  advanced ;  the  fact  was  patent  to  all  the 
Beled-Arabistan.  "And  now,  Arabs,  see  your  Padishah.  Ibrahim 
beats  his  armies.  A  force  of  England's,  not  a  tithe  of  her  peace 
establishment,  comes  and  chases  him  back,  as  a  dog  does  a  gazelle : 
say  now,  son  of  Islam,  is  England  not  a  great  nation?"  "Eh, 
Wallah !  the  Sultan  commanded  them ;  the  English  are  his  pro- 
tected ;  the  Padishah  commanded  it." 

"A  man  of  Mooltan:  say,  O  Hadgee,  can  the  men  of  Mooltan 
stand  before  the  soldiers  of  the  English  ?" — "  Mashallah,  it  is  His 
work ;  Islam  fought  with  them,  or  the  English  would  not  have 
seized  the  sword  of  Moolraj." 

These  are  no  vulgar  opinions,  current  among  the  lowest ;  but 
the  thorough  convictions  of  all  and  each. 

The  beneficial  ordinances — What  did  they  not  grant  to  Christian 
Bayahs,  and  what  did  they  yield  ?  protection  and  toleration  ?  Yes, 
while  beneath  the  eye  of  consuls  or  ambassadors.  But  how  were 
they  carried  out  in  villages,  valleys,  and  mountain  homes  ?  A  Mos- 
lem took  what  he  willed ;  ruled,  bullied,  seized,  forced,  beat,  and 
worked  the  Kayahs.  Who  dared  resist?  where  could  he  appeal? 
faia  rulers  were  Moslem — his  police  Moslem — his  judge  Moslem. 

t\o  not  overstate  the  fact,  when  I  say  that  he  was  a  slave,  utterly, 

'«Mly  bound,  and  delivered  up  to  his  tyrant.     But  enough— I 

■ay,  the  war  euded  and  the  foe  withdrawn,  God  have  mercy 

^  it  to  be  the  future  of  Turkey  ? 
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Partitioned — seed  of  war — fruitful  of  all  contcution — 
A  Greek  empire — it  is  Russian— 

ThcorisU  hftve  written,  politiciuus  have  tliougbt,  and  yet  thero 
is  no  solution  to  the  question.  They  have  not  looked  at  the  ele- 
ments, uor  have  they  marked  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  they  wisli  to 
arrftnge.  All  their  theories  arc  pnrely  theoretical,  and  require  the 
destruction  of  the  present  to  build  up  the  future,  demand  vast 
changes  involving  difHcultiea,  n  new  construction,  a  fresh  empire. 
Why  have  they  not  looked  at  the  building  as  it  is,  marked  what  it 
iranted,  then  cast  their  eyes  around,  and  seen  the  materiaU  ready 
shaped  and  6tted,  wanting  but  placing  to  render  the  whole  the 
first  empire  of  the  earth? 

Arm  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte!  Advise,  and  let  the 
SuUnn  call  to  his  aid  the  Christian  population  of  the  Empire.  To 
this  there  may  be  ottered  some  objection:— 

1st.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  these  are  armed,  they  will  turn  their 
weapons  against  the  Sultan.  To  this  I  answer,  No,  never !  lu 
the  Ottoman  empire  there  are  thirtj'-two  recognised  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, each  hates  the  Moslem  with  the  hate  of  tlie  enslaved  and 
trodden  on,  against  the  oppressor;  but  each  hates  the  thirty-one 
other  Chriatian  denominations  with  all  the  fierceness  of  religious 
charity,  each  would  wish  to  rale,  and  see  their  faith  dominant, 
but  still  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  serve  Islam  than  yield  to 
those  who  worship  at  the  nearest  shrine.  Here  then  is  safety,  and 
as  a  whole,  a  force  would  )}e  raised  at  onec,  obedient  and  im- 
partial. 

History  teaches  no  better  means  to  conqner  and  enslave  a 
race  than  forbidrling  them  to  bear  arms;  enforce  this  order,  and 
the  mural  degradation  of  a  people  is  complete.  Such  is  and  has 
been  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  nor  does  their  condition 
fttand  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Arm  them,  and  they  are  men ;  men, 
in  all,  npright  and  freeborn  men;  the  mere  act  will  do  more  than 
fifty  Tanzimats  or  one  thousand  consuls.  Let  them  serve  five 
years  in  the  army,  the  usual  period  of  service  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Their  homes  may  suffer,  it  will  be  said,  for  their  absence  (and 
that  may  he  true),  but  when  those  men  return,  and  others  join  the 
force,  think  you  tliat  the  veteran  will  drop  down  a  slave  before  the 
Moslem?  No,  he  is  a  soldier  of  the  Padishah — n  free  man — and  _ 
feek  the  rights  bo  dares  assert.  ■ 

The  Moslem  popnlation  is  unable  to  hear  the  wei;rht  of  the  levy 
now  impaired  on  it  to  recruit  the  standing  army,  even  on  the  peace 
establishment;  this  will  relieve  it,  and  allow  of  its  settling  to 
peaceful  labour. 

It  will  abolish  distinction  of  caste,  and  will  virtually  destroy 
the  dominance  of  the  one  race  and  the  slavery  of  the  other.  The 
barrier  wall  of  separation  will  be  broken  down  more  efFectually 
than  by  years  of  enactments  which  touch  not  thia  armed  ex- 
clusivcaesa. 

The  Christians,  enjoying  equal  rights,  supplying  two-thirds  of 
the  army,  half  the  navy,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  emijvtc,  '«qmJA 
weigh  in  the  scale;  their  mutual  jealousy,  inceuVvvcaVo  «:'5.e.t>L\w\ 
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would  drive  them  on,  &ud  they  -would  float  op  to  tho  poAitioo  tXicy 
ought  to  hold  ill  the  State  as  quietly  and  as  siocly  a«  water  flows 
to  iU  proper  level. 

The  jualousy  of  the  Porte  wouM  oppose  the  meamire,  it  SMif  I 
but  it«  opposition  ^vould  melt  l)cf<u-e  the  uecetbity  of  the 
were  it  truthfully  repreM*uted,  aud  the  approval  of  the  povcn  iis 
allien  give. 

2nd.  Ttje  Chriutiautt  would  not  rcjily  to  snoh  a  call. — Froai 
ow-U  knowledge  I  swy  they  would,  cheerfully  and  readily. 

Let  LluruptiUD  oflicerB  (huiidnidH  eouUl  be  fonnd,  ctticimit  anAl 
willLug]  ^  among  the  Sayaliti  with  pro}>or  authority,  and  ooafar 
with  the  cliicfs,  head  men,  and  pnesls.  Let  tlicm  have  garnet  t^ 
enrol  the  people,  and  to  guarantee  that  tho^  of  a  aect  shall  be 
regimented  together  and  commanded  by  Christian  ofliccn,  ftud  that 
n  priest  of  their  sect,  if  they  wish,  aholl  nccompnuy  the  oorp*  ;  the 
ultimate  object  explained,  and  tho  hopes  made  clear,  the  fathon  of 
the  Church  would  bo  found  the  first  to  asuKt  and  to  rally  their 
flock  to  the  baauer. 

It  may  be  said  thnt  it  xrould  be  impoanble  to  have  tipo  <Ii.<>tiaot . 
foFoes,  the  one  Chriiitian,  the  other  Moslem,  under  one  gu 
ment.     It  would  be  ueccsaary  only  for  a  time — let  the  nyatem^ 
begin,  and  timt  separuLioii  would  no  longer  bn  required. 

Again,  it  may  be  lu'ged,  the  danger  of  puttiu^  arm8  in  the  hand* 
of  the  mcmberH  of  the  Greek  church  would  lie  great,  and  theymt 
the  mutit  numorous  sect  of  Chribiiaitfi.  To  thiA  I  foArlbaaly  rci]))y, 
tho  time  has  passed ;  ibe  Gi-eck  subjects  of  the  Porte  look  to  Stnm- 
houl,  the  Greek  empire  of  Coustaotiue  is  their  hope,  nut  the  rule 
of  the  Moscoff.  They  might  wish  to  subvert  Iflbw^  hut  it  woold 
not  be  to  set  up  the  Rusa. 

Nor  arc  they  so  numerous  or  united,  as  usually  believed,  m 
Kuropc  and  Asia  Minor;  perhaps  they  outnumber  the  reiit ;  but 
even  those  vast  ])rov]ncee  arc  but  a  small  port  of  the  Turkiah 
empire. 

It  would  not  be  neceaaar)'  to   raiae  above  five  regiments  froiai| 
thoiic  uf  the  Greek  religion ;  separated  and  brigaded  apart, 
would  he  sureties  for  the  rest  uf  their  sect,  and  useful  for  iutc 
purposes,  keeping  order  in  the  proviuoes,  wiicre  now  all  is  coo- 
iusiou  and  misrule. 

The  Nestorians,  our  brothers  in  the  faith,  would  supply  an}-  fa 
and  arc  the  most  warlike  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  P<»rte. 

The  Maronites, — the  Chaldenns,' — would  raise  thutr  quota;  no 
scot  would  be  backward  in  Joining  this  vanguard  of  a  uew  rmpiifti 

The  means  are  easy,  the  result  is  certain.  Let  this  be  fenei 
fairly  and  properly,  and  tlie  future  of  Turkey  is  secure.  The  spirit 
of  patriotiiim,  uow  fouud  alone  in  the  breast  of  the  Moslmn,  vould 
grow  from  the  heart  of  the  Christian  soldier.  Tlie  slave,  made  f«i 
would  walk  upright— would  love  the  country  he  served,  and  whiclfcil 
is  home  to  him.  Eqnnl  la»s,  equnl  rights,  the  land  would  anitle  il 
peaoe.  Protected  and  protecting,  her  own  brave  races  would  tread 
the  path  of  improvement,  she  would  be  no  longer  efiote  Turkey  of 
iJie  Tm-ksj  but  the  true  aud  zeal  oui^iie  of  tlie  But. 
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Wko  has  e*er  gaxed  upon  a  wneck. 

Nor  heaved  a  sympathising  sigh 
For  sufferings  borne,  for  fortanes  lost. 

For  hopes  that  blossomed  bat  to  ifie  ? 

PeixJunce  it  tells  of  seamen  trix^ 
Mangled  and  crushed  upon  the  shore. 

Of  widom*  plaints,  and  orplmns'  tears, 
For  husbands,  fathers,  seen  no  more. 

But  why  above  yon  eunkeo  slup 

Is  seen  that  standard  waving  free. 
As  though  the  mast  it  wont  to  grace 

Still  bounded  gladly  o'er  the  sea  ? 

That  flag — respect  it — sadly  marks 

The  spot  where,  deep  beneath  the  wave. 

An  honoured  resting-place  was  songbt 
By  hundreds  of  the  Moslem  brave. 

Overborne  by  numbers,  and  surprised 
By  a  false  despot's  treacherous  host. 

They  scorned  their  duty  to  forsake. 
And  purchase  life  with  honour  lost. 

What  though  to  yield,  in  thunder's  voice, 
Three  decks  to  one  the  call  proclaim  ? 

From  iron  mouths  is  loudly  hurled 
An  iron  answer  wrapt  in  flame. 

True  to  their  Sultan  and  his  cause. 

True  to  their  Prophet  and  his  faith. 
True  to  their  native  land  and  homes, 

Spuming  disgrace,  they  courted  death. 

No  thought  of  yielding ! — Would  they  bring 

Dishonour  on  a  father's  name  ? 
Should  wife  or  mother  hide  for  them 

The  burning  cheek  of  conscious  shame  ? 

In  vain  o'er  those  devoted  beads 

The  iron  hail-storm  fiercely  flew ; 
At  crMhing  shot  or  bursting  shell. 

None  quailed  among  that  fearless  crew. 

•  These  lines  were  written  on  receiving  a  fragment  of  a  Turlush  flag  taken 
frmn  the  mast  of  a  ship  sunk  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope. 
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Not  crumbling  bulwarks,  falling  mast. 
Nor  their  slain  comrades  by  their  side. 

Their  dauntless  resolution  shook, 
Reckless  if  lived  they,  or  they  died. 

Cheering  his  crew,  their  chieftain's  voice 
O'er  all  the  din  did  clear  resound ; 

Like  war-horse  to  the  trumpet's  peal. 
To  every  cheer  their  hearts  rebound. 

But  see  !  their  task  is  nearly  done ; 

Low  ebbs  the  tide  of  sinking  life ; 
Their  battle  *s  fought ;  their  race  is  run  ; 

With  closing  breath  must  close  their  strife. 

Gashed  with  full  many  a  gaping  wound. 
Fast  drinks  the  ship  the  fatal  stream ; 

And  faster  still  do  raging  flames 

Devour  their  way  from  beam  to  beam. 

Lower  and  lower  sinks  the  deck. 

Whence  still  the  work  of  death  they  ply ; 

And  hotter  glow  beneath  their  feet 
The  planks  of  that  scorching  battery. 

Assailed  by  every  form  of  death, 

Unconquered  still,  those  heroes  stood. 

Though  aid  the  elements  their  foe, 

Around,  the  flames;  beneath,  the  flood. 

To  their  bright  tomb  at  length  they  're  borne. 
Wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame; 

And  in  their  noble  coffin  sink 

Those  living  men  of  deathless  fame. 

As  they  descend,  at  once  to  heaven 

And  their  loved  flag  they  raise  their  eyes ; 

Then  proudly  close  them,  in  the  hope 
To  open  them  in  Paradise. 

Then  save  that  flag. — No  relic  rare 

In  richest  jewelry  enshrined, 
Will  to  its  votary  be  so  dear 

As  this  to  patriot  warrior's  mind. 

Widely  dispersed  in  distant  lands 
Its  fragments,  will  be  precious  seeds. 

Which,  sown  in  kindly  soil,  may  bear 
A  liar^''est  rich  of  gallant  deeds. 

Then  save  that  flag  I     They  need  it  not 
Their  bed  of  honour  to  proclaim : 

A  wide  world  is  their  monument. 
Their  epitaph  a  world-wide  fame. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  day  being  Monday,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  beadle's 
office  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  to  get  a  situation  as  an  assistant,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  continue  to  live  a  fortnight  longer  on 
the  miserable  sum  remaining  in  my  possession.  la  the  gateway  I 
found  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  men,  whose  business  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  my  own.  They  were  almost  all  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  gentility,  before  it  sinks  into  positive  rags  and 
beggary.  Their  shabby  coats  betokened  that  the  tailor  would 
give  them  no  farther  credit,  and  their  dirty  shirts,  that  the  laun> 
dress  had  come  to  the  same  determination.  Their  half-shaved 
chins  showed  the  quality  of  their  razors,  and  their  meagre  faces 
told  how  meagre  was  the  fare  they  luxuriated  upon. 

One  or  two  dashing  young  men  were  amongst  them,  and  I 
was  the  most  dashing  of  the  party. — "  Is  this  Mr.  Talker's  oflSce  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  I  pulled  the  bell.  I  waited  a  reason- 
able time,  and  then  I  pulled  again.  "  He  doesn't  hear  you,"  said 
one  of  the  rival  candidates,  smiling  with  mischief,  "ring  again." 
I  followed  his  advice,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old  building 
with  the  violence. 

Some  one  shghtly  opened  the  door,  and  a  long  nose  and  longer 
chin  protruded  themselves  through  the  opening.  "I'll  attend  to 
you  directly,"  said  the  person  to  whom  these  portions  of  the 
human  face  divine  belonged,  and  the  door  closed  again  leaving 
me  outside. 

"  D — n  the  insolence  cf  office,"  said  I,  turning  with  impatience 
to  the  other  young  men. — "  And  the  spurns  which  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,"  added  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  with  a 
slight  look  of  contempt  at  my  impatience. 

I  looked  at  the  speaker  with  no  pleasant  expression,  and  the 
door  being  opened  a  second  time,  I  walked  into  the  office  and 
communicated  my  business. 

"  Three  and  sixpence,  if  you  please,  and  then  I'll  put  your  name 
down,"  said  the  clerk.  '*  You  have  little  chance  this  morning, 
for  there  are  only  three  situations  to  be  filled,  and  fifteen  appli- 
cants for  them.  You  must  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tbea 
I'll  give  you  a  paper  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  gentle- 
men upon  it." 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  ten  the  fifteen  applicants,  myself  in- 
cluded, each  seized  a  scrap  of  paper  with  three  names  upon  it,  and  off 
they  started,  straining  every  muscle  to  enable  theiu  to  obtain  the 
first  hearing.     I  quietly  looked  at  them,  and  at  the  iua&e%  oil  ^<b 
practitioners  in  want  of  assistants.     My  knovled^  oi  'VjKycAcfo. 
VOL,  XXXV.  U  % 
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was  very  limited.  "  Mr.  Paxton,  Russell  Square,"  siud  I,  "  Russell 
Square, — I  wonder  where  that  is?  Some  out-of-the-way,  shabby- 
place,  I  suppose, — I'll  not  go  there  first.  'Mr.  Easiman,  Finsbury 
Pavement' — some  fish  place,  I  suppose,  near  Billingsgate, — 1*11  not 
go  there.  *  Mr.  Thompsoa,  Pariiapaent-street/ — Uiat  *8  the  place  for 
me."  Determined  neither  to  soil  my  clothes,  nor  waste  time  by 
walking,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

This  learned  medical  practitioner  was  a  young  man  about  six- 
and-twenty,  as  little  like  a  grave  physician  as  possible.  He  was 
in  appearance  a  buck  of  the  first  water,  and  was  remarkably  well 
pleased  with  the  fashionable  cut  of  my  clothes,  and  the  awag<rer 
with  which  I  nodded  mj  head  to  him,  and  said,  "  How  d'ye 
do?" 

"I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  with  hia  hands  in  his  pockets 
rattling  a  considerable  sum  of  money, — "do  yon  really  want  a 
situation,  or  are  you  come  here  for  a  joke?  Say  the  word  at 
once." 

"  I  want  a  situation,**  X  replied,  "  without  a  joke." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"  Anything  that  *s  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  meddle  with. — What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  To  help  me  to  pass  the  time  agreeably,  for  I've  got  nothing  else 
to  do  myself.  I  haven't  a  tenth  part  of  a  patient  at  present,  but  I 
suppose  practice  will  come  some  day  like  a  flash  of  lightning. — Can 
vou  plav  cribbage  and  piquet?" 

"Yes." 

"  Cribbage  is  the  game  for  me.  What  is  the  most  you  can  make 
of  a  hand  containing  six,  seven,  eight  and  an  ace,  another  ace 
turned  up  ?" 

"  Seventeen,  if  the  four  cards  in  hand  are  of  one  colour." 

"  Sharp,  sir, — sharp  as  a  needle.  What's  the  highest  number 
you  can  reckon  in  a  hand  at  six-card  cribbage?" 

"  Twenty-nine." 

"Good  again,"  he  exclaimed, — "you  are  just  the  man  for  my 
money.     How  much  a  year  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pounds,"  I  replied,  without  any  idea  that  the  demand 
was  extraordinary. 

"Not  so  green  as  that  comes  to,"  said  he,  elongating  his  face 
with  a  comical  expression  of  surprise :  "  but  as  you  are  a  sharp, 
gentleman-like  sort  of  fellow,  I'll  say  thirty — ." 

"Not  a  farthing  less  than  forty,"  said  I,  feeling  convinced  that 
be  wanted  me. 

"  I  '11  play  you  a  game  at  cribbage.  If  I  lose  it  shall  be  forty,  if 
I  win,  thirty — ." 

"  Agreed,'^  said  I,  smiling  at  the  strange  mode  of  settling  the 
difference. 

"  A  sharp  player,  by  Jove  I"  he  exclaimed,  when  I  had  won  the 

game.    "  You  are  mine  for  forty.     By-the-by,  here  c(»aea  another 

CMn^ate;  look  on  the  steps  at  that  fellow, — ^wide-awake  hat — 

ituty  bl&ck  coat — ^thread-bate  tcow«eca — «.-m«a  of  mas/  ahifbB  and 
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£ew  shirts — an  exact  pictare  of  nn  assistant  out  of  place. — We^ 
hare  him  in — got  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  ourselves/' 

The  man  of  many  shifts  and  few  sliirts  entered  the  apartment, 
with  a  modest  bow,  aud  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  Mr.  Thompson 
very  politely  handed  to  him. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  professional  man,  carelessly  throwing  one 
leg  over  the  other,  and  his  elbow  over  the  back  of  the  chair, 
"What's  the  row?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  row,  I  can  assmre 
you,  sir,"  modestly  replied  the  shabby  man.  I  laughed,  but  Mr. 
Thompsou  looked  as  grave  as  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 

"  I  mean,  what  is  your  business  with  me?" 

"1  came  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  your  situation.** 

"Oh!  oh  I — yes — well,  what  are  your  qualifications?** 

"  I  have  been  in  six  situations,  and  have  had  a  good  character 
from  each?" 

"Can  you  play  cribbage?" — "No." 

"Piquet?"— "No." 

"Ecarte?"— "No." 

"Confound  such  ignorance!  you  can  do  nothing,  sir — yon  will 
not  do  for  me." 

The  unsuccessful  candidate  retired  in  astonishment  at  his 
strange  examination,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  little  dapper-looking 
coxcomb,  whose  clothes  had  been  good,  and  were  still  worn  with 
an  air  that  mocked  their  faded  appearance. 

"  Well,  sir,  where  do  you  come  from  ?"  Mr.  Thompson  inquired. 

"'Pon  my  honour,  sir,  a  comical  question"  replied  the  new- 
comer, with  a  complacent  grin,  "  Why,  sir,  this  morning  I  came 
from  my  lodgings  in  Mount-street,  Whitechapel,  but  I  have  been 
at  so  many  places  before  I  went  there,  that  I  can  scarcely  tell 
where  else  I  came  from." 

"  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home,  sir  ?  Where  were 
yon  bom?"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  At  Colchester,  famous  for  oysters,"  replied  the  candidate. 

"  You  have  my  permission  to  go  home  and  astonish  the  natives. 
You  are  not  an  oyster  for  ray  money/'  exclaimed  my  new  em- 
ployer.    "Cut  your  stick — depart — vanish!'* 

The  faded  coxcomb  looked  defiance  at  this  unexpected  address, 
and  strutting  up  to  the  person  who  had  expressed  himself  so 
freely,  crossed  his  arms  independently  over  his  little  narrow  chest, 
and  stared  manfully  in  his  face. 

"Do  you  know  you  speak  to  a  gentleman,  sir?"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Thompson.  "  Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question, — who  are 
you,  you  wretch?  what  man 's  your  mother,  I  should  like  to  know, 
that  you  speak  to  me  as  if  I  was  dirt  ?  Burn  you  to  cinders  and 
charcoal ! — who's  Mr,  Thompson — who  the  devil  are  yon  ?" 

"  Arden,"  said  my  employer,  rather  angry  in  spite  of  the  amuse- 
ment the  little  man's  antics  afforded,  "  I  '11  thank  you  to  kick  that 
ailly  baboon  out  of  doors." 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  this  request,  nevertheVeas  \  ^"cA.  -vs^  \ja 
comply  with  it;  hut  the  person  so  pleasantVy  u«xne^  &  \^«\iqo-&.. 
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extended  his  hand  with  his  thumb  pressed  violently  against  the 
extremity  of  his  uose,  aud  skipped  out  of  the  honse  with  the 
activity  of  a  real  baboon,  Icav-iug  Mr.  Thouipsuu  aud  myself 
couvu^d  with  hiughter. 

"A  pleasant  entertainment,  Mr.  Arden,"*  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, rubbing  hia  hands  with  delight, — "  Poor  dcriU  I  I  wonder 
if  wc  shall  have  any  more  of  it  ?" 

"  It  may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  paia  to  them.  They  are  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  should  not  be  turned  into  ridicale. — Ucrc  is 
another, — let  me  send  him  away." 

"You  are  too  {;ood-natured'by  half— fun'a  fun.  We'll  ba\c 
him  iu^  and  he  -shall  be  the  last." 

A  rcrj*  tfcnteel  young  man  was  ushered  into  the  room,  and 
bowinu;  gracefully,  he  sat  down  in  the  se.it  which  the  last  candi- 
date had  quitte<I.  Uc  was  really  a  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Thompsou 
seemed  determined  to  disgust  him  with  a  display  of  vul^;arity. 

"  Well,  sir,'*  said  he,  with  one  foot  on  the  tabic,  and  his  back 
turned  towards  the  young  man—"  You  are  an  uncommonly  steady, 
aerious-lociking  old  file — Does  your  mother  know  youVe  out  f" 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  polite  inquiry,  and  Air.  Thompson 
proceeded  to  question  the  candidate. 

"  What  character  will  your  last  master  give  you?"    No  reply. 

"What  wages  will  satisfy  you? — A  pound  a  week,  and  find  your 
own  grub  ?" 

"  liow  much  water  will  drowa  a  kitten — aud  how  much  opium 
will  send  a  Turk  tu  Heaven 'f" 

"  You  look  seriotis,  old  boy — How  's  your  mother?" 

"Let  me  ask  you,"  said  the  young  man,  rising  from  his  chair, 
with  liis  eyes  flasliing  fire — "  Let  me  ask  ytm  if  you  really  arc  the 
person  I  came  to  see.     Are  you  Mr,  TliDmpson?" 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  matter:  I  am  Mr.  Thomp- 
son," he  replied. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  good  moming^, 
and  the  mauuers  aud  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  which  you  have  not  i 
I  hope  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  of  which  I  am  a  member,^ 
that  you  arc  cither  drunk  or  mad,  as  I  suspect  you  to  be."  Whcq 
tlie  young  man,  whose  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  Mr. 
Thompson's  insulting  questions  and  behaviour,  had  said  this,  he 
bowed  politely  to  me,  and  left  the  honse. 

"Curse  his  impudence !"  exclaimed  Thompson,  "  that  fellow' 
ns  poor  as  a  rat,  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock — a  spirited  fellow,  bt 
no  fun  in  him.     Hang  him !  yuu  are  the  man  for  my  money;  stai 
here  with  me  to-day,  aud  you  can  go  home  in  the  evening,  aud 
pack  up  your  traps,  for  I  shall  waul  you  to-morrow." 

I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  when  I  left  llie  house  in  the  ^ 
evening,  my  pockets  were  empty,  fur  1  had  lost  my  last  sixpcnc 
to  him  at  cribbage,  as  well  ns  my  first  quarter's  salary,  for  whic 
1  gave  him  an  I.  O.  U.     Honour  alone  took  me  back  agaiu  to  ' 
house  next  day,  fur  his  gambling  propensities,  aud  unfair  play* 
^re  me  little  prospect  of  comfort,  or  of  replenishing  my  pur^e. 
"Well  doue,  Aiden,  my  bo^,— ft\iad  to  ace  you  back  «gai&y'^ 
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exclaimed  this  pattern  of  good  breeding,  and  gentlemanly  feeling, 
when  I  returned  to  Pftrlinmcnt-street,  on  tlie  following  morning. 
"  Yon  are  the  mnn  for  my  money.  I  shall  be  ont  all  day  nntil 
evening,  so  you  must  make  yourself  at  home.  If  anything  in  the 
thapc  of  n  patient  should  send  for  me,  go  and  see  him  if  you  like, 
or  tell  him  to  hang  himself,  or  snspcnd  his  sickness  till  I  retum. 
In  the  evening,  four  or  five  fellows  are  coming  to  sup  with  me, 
and  play  a  game  at  Vingt-un.  You  must  play,  &o  I  '11  lend  you 
ten  guineas,  and  then  please  to  recollect  tliat  you  have  bad  halt* 
your  first  year*s  salary  in  aclvauce.''* 

"  I  can't  aiford  to  play  so  high  as  you,  and  the  company  you 
keep,"  I  remonstrated,  "and  therefore  1  would  rather  be  excused. 
How  am  I  to  dress  myself  like  n  gentleman,  if  I  lose  the  ten 
pounds  to-night?" 

"  Go  to  my  tailor,  and  he  will  give  you  everlasting  credit. 
However,  you  will  not  lose  to-night,  for  the  fellows  who  arc 
coming  are  as  green  ns  grass.  T  '11  put  you  up  to  a  trick  or  two, 
if  rnu  like,  an(i  you  may  do  them  as  nice  as  possible." 

•'  1'hauk  you,  but  I  shall  not  practice  any  tricks  j  I  '11  play  fair, 
or  nut  at  all." 

"  Well,  well,  please  yourself;  good  morning.  If  ray  man  don't 
bring  up  your  dinner  in  good  order,  give  him  a  good  kicking, — he 
wants  it,  and  you  are  big  enough  to  do  it ;  I  'm  not." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  badly  educated, 
and  compelled  by  poverty  to  live  by  all  manner  of  shifts,  until  the 
death  of  an  old  uncle  put  him  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
and  with  this  money  he  was  mnking  ducks  and  drakes,  but  no 
attempt  to  get  a  i)ractiee  to  support  luni  when  it  was  gone.  I 
scarcely  knew  on  what  terms  I  stood  with  him,  but  I  had  a  confused 
idea  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  chief  bully,  to  knock 
men  down  who  insulted  him,  or,  when  he  insulted  them.  I  was 
rather  confirmed  iu  this  opinion  in  the  evening,  when  his  friends 
arrived ;  for  I  accidentally  heard  him  toll  them  that  he  had  a  good 
stout  bulldog  at  his  heels,  an<l  that  he  would  hack  him  against 
any  man  that  ever  used  the  gloves.  1  was  entering  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  time. 

"  Mr.  Arden,"  said  one  of  the  party,  as  soon  as  I  had  been 
introduced,  "  I  understand  you  can  use  the  gloves?     I'll  bet  you 
two  to  one  that  I  hit  you  in  the  eye  in  two  minutes." 
'*  Done,  sir,'*  said  I ;   "  two  guineas  to  one.'* 
Mr.   Thompson's    gloves    were    produced,   and  the  challenger 
received  a  black  eye  in  return  for  the  two  guineas,  which  were 
paid  to  me.     1  ottered  him  the  opportunity  of  winning  them  hack 
ngaiu,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  Mr.  Thompson  strutted 
H   libout  the  room  with  the  consequence  of  a  dogfightcr,  who  has  a 
^1   fiiiuoua  bulldog  in  his  pos3csi>ion. 

■  We  Bat  down  to  cards,  and  success  never  left  mc  all  the  evening. 

I  I  never  won  so  much  money  before, or  since;  and  although  the 
I  sum  was  nothing  to  men  of  property,  it  appeared  so  much  to  me 
I  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  accepting  the  sovcTC\gv\*  ^\\ca  >i?ftc^ 
I        were  paid.     I  then  piayed  at  random,  and  \o*X  X\i\tVj  Q*^  ^QtVs 
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pounds  by  cardessness ;  still,  when  I  counted  my  gains  at  the  end 
of  the  game,  I  had  fifty  poanda  left.  Mr.  Thompson  was  as  fortii>- 
nate  as  myself,  but  he  played  unfairly,  although  none  of  the  party 
detected  him.  I  paid  hiiu  the  twenty  pounds  I  was  ia  his  debt, 
and  went  to  bed  determined  to  leave  the  house,  before  he  was  out 
of  bed,  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  my  intention  of  leaving  Mr. 
Thompson's  house,  and  while  he  still  remained  asleep,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  Borough  again,  to  tell  my  adventure  to  mr 
companions  at  the  Hospital;  but  growing  more  earful  from  exp&* 
rience,  1  adhered  to  my  determination  of  seeking^  an  assistant's 
situation. 


CHAPTER  I. 

As  two  persons  can  live  together  at  a  smaller  expense  than  each 
one  separately,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  companion  in  a  young 
student  named  Johnson.  The  united  cost  of  our  lodgings  and 
board  was  trifling  indeed,  for  it  was  not  in  necessaries  that  our 
money  was  so  lavishly  spent.  We  occupied  one  double-bedded 
room,  and  one  sitting-room,  for  which  we  paid  fourteen  shillings 
a-week,  or  seven  shillings  each. 

Johnson's  history  might  prove  a  useful  example  to  other  young 
men  of  his  class.  He  was  one  of  five  children,  careless  for  the 
present  and  improvident  for  the  future.  When  he  first  came  to 
London,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  applying  closely  to  study,  in 
order  to  obtain  proficiency  in  his  profession ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
mingled  with  other  students,  he  felt  a  contempt  for  habits  of  study, 
and  tlirew  bis  books  aside,  declaring  that  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  him  to  study  physic  by  and  by,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  more  necessary  to  him  then. 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  is  very  necessary  for  every  man,  in 
his  progress  through  life,  but  it  is  usually  obtained  at  a  price  ruin- 
ous  to  every  other  species  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  world 
essentially  means  knowledge  of  evil,  for  that  is  the  only  portion 
that  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  any  society.  All  the  good  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  it  scarcely  matters  from  what  distance  we 
view  it.  'llie  young  and  innocent  heart  can  comprehend  it  without 
exerting  any  reasoning,  or  reflection,  but  what  arises  from  its  own 
warm  and  unspotted  afiections,  and  sympathies.  But  the  man  who 
seeks  knowledge  of  the  world,  obtains  it  only  by  associating  with 
the  vicious  and  the  dishonest.  The  leprosy  of  evil  infects  the  whide 
body,  and  he  who  seeks,  is  sure  to  be  contaminated,  or  to  escape 
with  his  perception  of  good  and  evil  blasted,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  affections  chilled  or  utterly  destroyed. 

It  was  thus  with  Johnson — he  plunged  into  the  stream  of  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation,  and  every  hour  became  more  entagled  in 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom.  His  parents  remonstrated  at  his  expen- 
diture, and  in  vain  told  him  how  they  were  curtailing  tbeir  own 
comforts,  to  help  him  out  o£  di&cuVt\ea  -vW^l  ha  was  ^ntinnaUj 
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getting  into.  lie  continued  stili  to  pursue  his  wild  career,  anil  then 
they  recused  to  support  him  in  idleness  any  lun^r.  Neoessitr  com- 
pelled  him  to  live  in  quiet,  and  to  resume  liis  books.  Hi<  father 
tlureatened  that  if  he  did  not  pass  his  exnniinatiou  at  the  College 
of  Sur^eouB  before  a  certain  day,  that  he  vrouJd  no  longer  own  hiin 
as  n  son.  1'liat  day  was  nt-iir  ai  hniid,  and  JuJiu«K>u  triccl  hard  to 
make  np  for  lost  time.  He  wna  up  early  and  late,  it.-a<liug,  and 
repeating  passages  which  he  lind  leariml  by  rote,  from  little  books 
treating  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  connecting  bmachea  of 
science,  as  Piunock's  Catecliisms  treat  of  history  and  geo^':iphy  1 

"  I'm  devilisli  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Ardcn,"  said  he 
vhcD  I  returned.  "  A  fellow  with  Ins  bniin  excited  like  mine, 
requii«8  somebody  to  speak  to  in  his  leisure  hours.  You  can't 
think  n^at  horrid  thoughts  have  disturbed  mc  all  night  I  Don't 
go  away  ugaiu^  until  I  have  passed  the  College — there's  a  good 
fellow.'^ 

"  Ijet  us  have  breakfast,  Johnson,"  said  I,  "for  I'm  abomiuahlj 
hungry." 

•*  VU  ring  the  bell,"  said  he,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
"  You  canH  tell  how  glad  1  am  to  sec  you  back  agiilu — 1  must 
have  somebody  with  mc — 1  am  not  to  be  trusted  by  myfjclf,  for  I 
jDorc  than  half  made  up  my  mind  last  night  Co  commit  suicide  I" 

"  If  you  talk  to  mc  iu  that  way  I  '11  breiUt  your  bead  for  yew,"  I 
nclaimed,  laughing,  to  dii-crt  his  mcUucholy  thoughts.  "  Yoa 
have  been  at  home  too  much  Lately — I'll  treat  you  tu  the  theatre 
to-night  if  you  will  come;  I  daa-aay  Furniv&l  will  go  with  us." 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  he  remonstratfxl,  "  I  shall  ue\-er  pass  the 
College,  if  I  allow  you  to  cnttcc  mc  out — I  can't  go  indeed — stay 
Ikcre  with  me,  and  let  Fumivid  come  if  he  likes/' 

We  sat  down  to  breakout,  and  Jobiisou  entertained  me  vitlt  a 
descriptioa  of  the  liver  imd  its  appeudiiges,  much  to  my  auuoy- 
auce ;  therefore  before  Iiis  account  was  ended,  1  put  a  cigar  iu  my 
moutb,  and  walked  to  the  Hospital,  where  1  found  Fumival. 

"  Hy  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  honest  men  and  virtnnus 
vootcu  inclndcd,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  iu  the  name  of  Sphinx 
brought  you  here  to-day  ?" 

"What  would  reqmre  no  CEdipus  to  explain,"  I  rcphed;  "I 
have  left  my  situation  already,  and  have  got  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
needful.  What '»  goiug  on  iu  the  dissecting  room  ?  i  shall  not 
go  in  to  chemical  lecture  this  morning." 

"  ikuLing  and  fencing,  talking  and  smoking.^ 

"I  am  ju»t  in  the  humour  to  give  you  a  turn  with  the  gloves. 
By*the-by,  1  won  two  guiueas  last  night  with  them  ;  if  I  go  oa  at 
this  rate,  I  ahall  wear  the  belt.  What  an  idea,  that  this  is  a  place 
to  study  in!"  i  euntiuued  as  wc  entered  the  dissectiuK  room; 
"certainly  there  is  one  studious  fellow  amongst  them,  disscetiug 
au  eye  iu  a  cup  of  wnter — work  delicate  enough  fuv  a  lady — «ud 
that  httLc  Jew  counting  the  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
another;  but  who  would  tliiftk  that  was  our  demonstrator,  who  is 
knocking  Simons  about  with  the  gloves;  a  confoundedly  powerful 
feUow  he  is !" 
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-'fwL^  reified  Tom.  "Bj^theToices  of  the  wood  and  thefiaimt, 
Ik  If  wiiii  lod  blackbirds,  and  throstles!  vhat  a  swcec  v«ce 
jMt  am '.  Who  Tonld  think  sacb  a  tone  came  oat  of  a  ctkcst  as 
mw  «ui  a>  deep  as  his  ?  There 's  a  blow  for  joa !  Bt  all  the 
30*03.  horse  power  and  steam  power  \  Simons  i»  downl  Earth 
a  oBth  and  ashes  to  ashes." 

What  a  scene  was  that  I  life  and  deatk.  BEm^ed  together — the . 
mnains  <^  mortality  melting  awn-  hm'  ibichingness,  and  the 
cireiess  laugh,  and  the  merry  jest  e£  oiltf  j'mns  and  the  strong, 
whose  hearts  were  hardened  to  tktt  husnt  -a^its  which   failed 
even  to  remind  them  of  one  Boleraa  mfLactiuii. 

A  lai^  fire  burnt  merrily  at  me  <fm(i  d  ldu  sum,  welcome  and 
dbeering  to  the  heart  in  that  cold  wmidihsr.  ^iiii*  xt  the  other  end 
was  suspended  the  cold,  stem  rtnWnm  of  0001:31.  a  well-Ueaehed 
tkdeton ! 

Two  young  men  in  masks  wen  mrnwinp xkgmaeiTes  by  fendng ; 
the  demonstrator,  Mr.  Fitzsparks,  smd  Mr.  Sunom  continued  their 
l>ouii^  match ;  some  others  were  jumping  ovor  the  tables  and  stools, 
isi-ii  two  more  were  engaged  in  1^  laboiions,  but  useless  emplor- 
wnemt  of  dirowing  a  heavy  wooden  stool-at  each  other,  and  catching 
:c  btfCjre  it  reached  the  ground.  In  &ct  the  place  looked  more 
Skif  ^  £^rauMsinm  than  a  dissecting  rooa. 

'^  t  »T.  Aiden,"  said  Tom,  who  was  diluting  with  a  fine  baud- 
jccKf  Sfuow  named  Oldham,  and  nephew  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
»ifiiT  :  -^  coma  here  and  settle  this  question.  Mr.  Oldham  has  been 
t^L.::^  OS  chat  the  blood  that  runs  in  bis  veins  and  arteries  i^ 
sccTt.'  oif  che  uliiesc  and  purest  prqpeUed  by  any  heart    in   the 

'  \^s^*  saic  Mr.  Oldbam,  "and  I  say  it  is;  my  ancestor.  Sir 
V-rv.:r»3c  OUihaoi,  came  into  England  with  "William  the  Con- 
t^u^Tcr.  sKvi  k*t  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  fighting  against  tlie 

"  Morx^  :Vol  he  !*'  exclaimed  Tom. 

"  Vhi*  IS  his  orost."  continued  Mr.  Oldham,  showing  the  en- 
^rHMu^  ujoa  his  signet  ring;  "A  helmet  with  the  visor  down — 
the  vnily  thing  he  bequeathed  to  his  family." 

"  V  tvHtl's  cap,"  said  Tom.  "  Nothing  could  have  suited  them 
U'ttcr," 

"  What  is  the  question  that  I  am  required  to  settle?"  I  in- 
quirtni. 

*'  Whether  this  is  a  fool's  cap  or  a  helmet,"  replied  my  friend. 

*'  1  really  don't  see  any  difference — ^it  entirely  depends  on  the 
vapiu'ity  of  the  wearer." 

"  'i'lmt  settles  the  matter  at  once,"  said  Tom ;  "  the  helmet  is  a 

fool's  l!Up." 

"  I  deny  it,  Mr.  Fumival,"  exclaimed  Sir  Firebrand's  descend- 
ant, "  it  is  H  helmet." 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation,  I  quitted  the  dissect- 
ing-rooms, being  in  no  mood  of  iflind  to  stay  and  witneas  any 
of  the  anatomical  opcniiions. 
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BV  AN   OLD   MAN-O'-WAR's   MAK. 
WITH    A    HAP. 

Thanks  to  the  Kmperor  of  all  the  Russicis,  we  shall  soou  have  an 
opportunily  of  trving  our  "Screws"  and  our  "^  Moorsnni  shells," 
aud  so  coimncncc  a  new  ancl  important  era  in  naval  warfare.  We 
have  almost  forjj[utlen  those  glorious  days  when  our  tars  wore 
"pigtailV'tlrank  rum  instead  of  tea,  sported  silver  buekles  iu  their 
shue^;,  an<i,  of  course,  uiinded  shot  no  more  than  they  did  peas. 
Many  sUeratious  since  then  have  taken  place  in  the  service; 
amongst  others,  a  new  mode  of  manning  the  navy,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  as  a  motive  power.  Formerly  we  relied  upon 
the  press-gang  and  an  iron  discipline  for  raising  men  and  making 
our  force  effective  ;  but  now  that  we  are  about  to  have  a  hug  with 
tl)c  grt^at  Northern  Bear,  wc  have  reversed  our  plan,  and  instead 
of  issuing  "  Press  Warrants,"  the  Press  warrants  that  fair  w:\ge8 
shall  bo  given  to  our  seamen  tn  man  our  ships  and  flght  our  gnns. 
Of  the  two  modes  of  raising  men,  Forcb  and  Cmoick,  we  have 
hitherto  chiedy  relied  npon  the  6rst;  we  have  now  tried  the  last 
upon  ralher  an  extended  scale— compulsion  has  given  way  to 
solicitAlion,  and  "  Jack  "  now  stands  arms  akimbo,  makes  his  bar- 
gain with  the  nation,  and  selects  his  favourite  t^liip,  \\iihoul  the 
iear  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pressjjang. 

if  the  uew  system  of  manning  our  fleets  exhibits  the  social  ad- 
vance of  (he  people,  so  does  the  application  of  the  "  Screw  "  attest 
the  progress  of  science  applied  to  warfare  afloat.  Liners  under 
canvas,  tlial  once  settled  tlie  fate  of  empires,  are  now  considered 
"  slow-coache^,"  without  the  aid  of  the  modem  auxiliary,  and  we 
are  beginning  tu  look  forward  with  real  (mit-uater)  sorrow  to  the 
diiy  when  the  *•  white-bosora'd  sail"  will  be  numbered  amongst 
the  glorious  visions  of  the  past.  Black  grimy  stokers  supply 
the  place  of  neat  sail-trimmers  and  active  topmen,  and  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  a  valve  gives  and  takes  away  the  motion 
of  a  line  of  battle-ship  ;  a  few  curt  sentences,  such  as  "  Ease  her," 
**Stop  her,"  -Go-a-head,"  "Back  her,"  cut  short  the  labours  of 
}iandreds  of  men  at  the  halyards,  braces,  bowlines,  sheets,  clew- 
ganiuts,  and  bunt-lines.  The  glorious  tactics  of  tiio  qiiartor-deck 
are  past,  and  a  stem,  naked,  uncanvassed  rig  has  supplied  the 
place  of  the  swelling  sail,  with  its  intricate  tracery  of  ropes,  poo- 
plod  with  lithe  and  sinewy  topmen.  Our  three-deckers  have 
become  floating  bastions,  and  gunnery,  murderous  gimnery,  has 
Buperstjded  the  professional  skill  of  the  seaman,  and  laud  and  sea 
ariillerisu  now,  one  as  good  as  another,  man  the  side-tackle*  oS. 
our  sixty-eight  pounders. 


This  is  evidently  a  period  of  transiUon,  and  consequcntlr  ojien 
to  doubt  and  conjuclure,  but  we  bave  no  fear  about  ibe  result.  A 
noble  spirit  bas  uianifcsted  itself  amongst  tbe  maritime  population* 
and  ftlttiougb  few  uien  in  the  Baltic  tleei,  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
cau  have  uiueb  experience  in  naval  war  (and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  our  foe),  yet  who  doubts  that  our  blue  jackets  vill  fail  Co 
show  the  Kusstan  serfs  the  diflcrencc  between  volunteers  and 
pressed  men?  Uesides,  we  have  an  caruest  of  what  may  be  done, 
if  we  make  the  service  palatable  in  the  manning  of  the  present 
lleet.  It  has  been  assembled  iu  an  incredible  short  period,  and 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  to  bo  tlie  most  eflicicnt  that  ever  floated 
upon  any  sea.  Wu  sliuuld  have  been  laughed  at,  Hy  at  Michsel- 
mas  last,  we  had  talked  about  sending  such  i  sqaadron  to  seal  up 
the  Daltic  in  the  early  port  of  Spriujc,  and  so  pal  a  "  stopper  over 
all,"  upon  the  designs  of  Kussia,  in  tliat  quarter.  And  yet  Sir 
Charles  has  led  the  "*  Duke  of  Welliugtou."  *"  Royal  George,"  **  Si. 
.lean  D'Acre,"  and  a  score  more  of  his  flock  of  '*■  early  lambs,''  to 
tlie  Russian  pastures,  to  get  a  nibble  as  soou  as  the  ice  xoollaL 
TbcHf  this  fleet  has  been  manned  in  deltancc  of  the  attractions  of 
a  **  run  out  to  the  gold  fields,"  with  unpnecedented  nag«s — uiui> 
nod  too,  without  the  aiti(\)  of  tlu-  prossgang. 

Whether  we  consider  Uils  mighty  force  in  it£  new  character  at 
a  *' steam  squadron" — the  magniludi>  of  the  ships — llje  symmetry 
of  their  form — their  prodigious  broadside  force — lJ>e  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  been  mamicd — and  tbe  deadly  Urget  practice  of  our 
"  Kxccllcnl"  seamen, — feelings  of  natioual  pride  arise  at  tiic  relloc- 
tiou,  that  sudi  daring  spcciiiiens  of  human  ingenuity  and  Titanic 
power  shonld  have  been  turned  out  of  uur  dockyards.  Without 
trespassing  upuu  the  discussiuu  of  poUiical  questions,  we  cannuibo 
expected  to  be  silent  witticsM;s  of  this  immense  preparation  for  a 
naval  struggle.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  tliis  matter,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  character  and  conduct  of  British  seamen  are  cnn- 
eunied  ;  for  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  matehal  change  will  be 
found  to  have  taken  placo  in  them  fur  the  better  since  llic  lutlwar. 
Those  who  remember  that  death -struggle  for  foreign  mastery,  most 
also  recollect,  tliat  our  naval  arsenals  were  llien  full  of  men  who 
had  earned  for  themsrlrcs  a  world-wide  repulatinn  foriuvmciblc 
courage  as  well  as  reckless  folly.  Things  are  altered  now:  no* 
tliat  *'  Jack"  has  forfeited  his  character  for  iadumiLable  and  .■«tdf- 
denying  heroism,  but  tliat  his  mora/  character  has  been  greatly 
amended,  during  the  peace,  by  legi.slalive  enactmcnis  adoptrd  to 
his  necessities^  and,  to  some  degree,  by  tbe  general  social  impruve- 
ment  nf  the  people. 

What  a  jumble  of  press-gan^s,  "  Nancy  Dawsons,"  drau>-s)iop»» 
brolJiels,  jolly  Jacks,  Jews,  crimps,  and  tiddlers,  ihc  lilliug  out  of 
a  Kw  ships  of  wax  brought  together  five-and-twonty  years  ago. 
But  we  hear  and  sec  UlUc  of  these  doings  now.  llierc  is  no  press- 
gang;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  sensible  diminuiimi  to 
the  number  of  "  Benbowa'  Heads*'  and  "  Admiral  KeppeU,"  jrel 
if  **  Jock"  dances  his  bumpipe,  it  is  done  in  an  urderly  way,  Ukd 
to  the  '^gculcelesl  of  tuucs."     Whatever  Uie  result  may  be  in  Uie 
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fortbcoKniDg  struggle,  it  mu»t  be  arlmitlccl  by  all  tliose  who  have 
tbo  iirclfare  of  our  seamen  at  heart,  that  the  altctation  in  their 
habits  is  as  agreeable  to  wiliu'ss  :<s  it  is  nn  I'Tidcncc  of  tlicir  future 
comfort.  Order,  sobriety,  and  obedience,  and  the  influcucu  which 
these  qualities  exercise  upon  the  conduct  of  men  acting  together 
in  large  bodies,  cannot  fail  to  render  our  tars  more  eflcclive  than 
they  were  when  riot,  drunkenness,  and  insubordination  weru  their 
besetting  i^ins.  Admiral  Chads,  no  mean  authority,  is  of  the  same 
opitiiuu  ;  for  he  says,  that  "  Jacli's'"  target-practice  is  not  impaired. 
by  having  his  eyes  cleared  of  the  rapunrs  of  the  rum-botllc. 

In  the  Koyal  Navy,  under  the  uew  liegulalions,  a  seaman  ob- 
tains a  pension  for  limited  serncc  as  well  as  for  long  service. 
Then  the  Tictualling  of  tlie  ships  under  the  Crown  insures  food  of 
good  quality,  while  the  quantity  is  abundant,  and  it  is  always  well 
cooked,  and  tlie  meals  arc  eaten  with  regularity  and  cleanliness. 
JtforeoTer,  the  navy  admits  and  encourages  every  opportunity  for 
tlie  men  to  improve  and  qualify  themselves  for  promotion  ;  nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  the  ratio  of  their  share  of  prize  money  has 
been  increased,  and  In  the  distribution  the  men  iu  the  higbw 
ratings  receive  proportionally  more  than  the  unskilled.  Corapeossr 
tioD  is  allowed  for  loss  of  clothes  or  effects  by  shipHTCclt ;  the  sea- 
naQ  has  good  medical  attendance  iu  sickness;  support  iu  Green- 
wich Hospital  wheu  crippled  or  worn  out  —  where,  indeed,  his 
children  are  educated  free  of  expense,  and  traiued  for  any  cm- 
ploymcnL 

Considering  the  very  important  part  that  the  ** screw"  is  likely 
to  perform  in  all  future  naval  operations,  a  few  brief  allusions  to  the 
effect  it  has  already  Jiad  upon  our  resources  for  mouning  the  navy 
will  not  be  inappropriate.  That  steam  has  altered  the  character 
of  our  seamen  no  one  can  doubt,  and,  indeed,  we  generally  over- 
look the  fact,  that  important  changes,  all  to  be  traced  tu  tliis  new 
laotive  power,  have  been  silently  undermining  what  were  formerly 
considered  "our  resources*'  for  manning  the  Navy. 

Sluam 'boats  alone  have  almost  annihilated  one  ofour  greatest  nur- 
series for  seamen,  which  formcvly  existed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
Scotch  smacks,  each  with  its  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  seamen 
in  the  world,  are  gone.  The  sailing  packets  from  Livcr^iool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Weymouth,  Southampton,  Dover — iu  short  from  every 
port  within  the  four  seas — have  been  entirely  superseded  by  ste-am. 
Kailways  again  in  bringing  coals  to  London  will  ulUmately  destroy 
the  collier  trade.  And  wliat  ia  offered  to  the  nation  in  lieu  of  the 
men  raised  in  these  hazardous  and  hardy  serviecs  ?  A  steam-bred 
mariner,  who  is  useful  iu  hauling  at  a  rope — can  man  a  capstan 
bar — heave  the  lead — steer — who  has  a  pair  of  sea  legs— and  a  sen 
stomach  ;  serviceable  qualities  as  far  as  they  go.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  die  men  of  experience,  who  manned  our  ships  in  tlic  la«t 
irar, — men  who  in  the  midst  of  wind  ond  storm  coald  mount  aloll, 
and  if  the  ship  was  iu  difficulties,  possessed  the  heads  to  plan,  and 
the  hands  to  extricate  her  from  her  perils.  Still  there  yet  remains 
abiudant  raw  molehal  for  our  use,  if  it  is  but  propGclY  "  'KuxVii^ii 
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tip;**  and  that  wc  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  «x- 
einpHricd  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  Baltic  fleet  has  been 
equipped  and  manned. 

This  superb  fleet  then  may  be  regarded  as  the  restdl  or  n  new 

»plau  upon  tui  extended  scale,  and  is  entitled  lo  be  considered  as 
the  lirst  giand  exponent  of  the  roUmteer  system  of  manning  a  fleet 
upon  an  emergency.  I*"or  Aomc  time  past,  different  Admiralty 
Boards  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  various  plans  for  inducing 

B«amen  to  enter  the  navy  f"r  long  instead  of  short  periotls.  It  was 
imiid  that  the  training  of  large  bodies  of  men  for  short  periods  of 
three  years,  nnd  then  disbanding  thera,  operated  most  injiirhciuusly 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  navy  ;  many  of  our  ablest  buids 
were  thereby  lost  to  the  service,  and  no  small  portion  of  our  most 
ox)icrt  gunners  and  quarter-masters  were  prcvtuled  upon  to  senre 
under  foreign  flags. 
^L  It  is  true  that  now  and  thcu  these  men  find  their  way  baek  a^'aio, 
^Pfor*' Jack"  soon  discovers  that  the  Yankees  arc  sd  fond  nf  ihcir 
»tripex^  that  they  scure  them  n]>on  his  back  as  well  as  upon 
their  own  ensign.  But  his  return  to  the  flag  of  his  allegiance 
is  generally  subservient  to  his  own  inclination  and  convenience, 
aclrtnm  the  result  of  any  patriotic  im)>ulse. 

It  was  to  rentedy  this  slate  of  doing  and  undoing  that  the  recent 
rcgid'itions  were  put  in  force  establishing  new  ratings  for  petty 
oflicers  and  leading  seamen,  and  awarding  additional  pay  and 
K  good-conduct  gratuities.  Inducements  of  better  pay  arc  noir 
'oflored  to  boys  under  eighteen  years  o\'  age.  fttout  landsmen,  and 
seamen,  to  enter  tlie  navy  for  ten  years'  cunlinuous  service.  Bj" 
entering  for  thiH  period,  the  seaman  is  enabled  to  embrace  that 
branch  of  his  calling  whicli  holds  out  the  most  advantages  u*ith 
out  risk  of  disappointment.  Formerly,  however  well  inclined 
a  man-o--waT'8-man  might  he  to  "  stick  to  the  service,"  there  was 
no  certainty  that  he  could  do  so,  for  it  often  happened  tlial,  owing 
to  the  reductions  of  *'  effective  force,"  whole  crews  were  prema- 
turely }mid  ofl',  and  the  best  seaman  went  a  begging.  When 
I  the  great  national  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by 
efficiently  manning  the  navy,  and  thereby  increasing  the  maritime 
strength  of  Knglaud,  is  considei^cd,  the  increased  cost  should  be 
regarded  as  a  wise  and  profitable  inveslmenl  of  public  mnney. 
But  it  is  imperative  that  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  British 
niaTi-o*-war*s-mau  sliould  at  least  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  the  American  navyand  our  own  commercial  marine,  if  we  wish  to 
retain  our  best  blood  and  most  skilful  hands  behind  our  own  Lj:uns. 
The  last  war  with  brother  Junaihau  showed  us  ihe  impolicy  of 
training  men  at  great  cost,  and  then  sending  them  adrift  when  the 
ship  was  paid  off*.  It  was  a  miserable  "cheese-paring  and 
candle  end**  economy,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  A  few  extra 
dollars  soon  lured  a  man,  cosmopolitan  in  habits  and  profession, 
whoso  feelings  had  been  bluntwl  by  neglect^ speaking,  loo,  ihe 
flantu  liuij^uagc,  owning  a  kindred  race — from  his  allegiance,  and 
induced  him  to  fight  under  a  flag  supposed  lo  protect  the  ^  soilon* 
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rights  f  *  so  that  when  we  wanted  htm,  we  found  him  squinting  at 
as  over  the  breech  of  a  Yankee  thirty-two  pounder. 

The  best  possible  results  may  therefore  be  confidently  expected 
from  the  new  system  of  entering  men  and  boys  for  ten  years  of 
continuous  service.  We  now  shall  always  have  a  reserve  of  sea- 
men— a  standing  navy  as  well  as  a  standing  army. 

So  much  for  the  men,  and  now  for  the  materiel.  Here  again, 
upon  the  very  threshold,  we  are  met  by  another  novelty;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  ship  in  the  1st  division  of  this  fleet,  which, 
put  to  sea  from  Spithead  on  the  llth  of  last  month,  that  is 
dependent  upon  sails  alone  for  motion.  The  subjoined  tabular 
statement  of  the  ships,  number  of  men  and  horse-power,  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


SCREW  LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS. 


SCREW  FRIGATES. 


fHtn. 

OCHB. 

MBS.  soa.  r. 

sHin. 

Guin. 

KBS.   Hom.  p. 

The  D.  of  Wellington 

131 

1100 

780 

The  Imperieuse     .     . 

51 

530 

360 

The  Royal  George .    . 

120 

990 

400 

Tlie  Euryalua     .     ,     . 

,     51 

530 

400 

The  St.  Jean  D'Acre  . 

101 

900 

600 

The  Arrogant     .     .     , 

,    47 

450 

360 

The  Princess  Kojal    . 

91 

850 

400 

The  Ampliion    .     .    . 

34 

320 

300 

The  Cressy  .     .     .     . 

80 

750 

400 

The  Dauntless   .    .     . 

,     33 

320 

250 

The  Edinbui^h  .     .     . 

60 

600 

450 

The  Blenheim   .     .     . 

60 

600 

450 

PADDLE-WHEEL. 

The  Hogue  .     .     .     . 

60 

600 

450 

The  Leopard     .     .     . 

18 

300 

560 

The  Ajax      .     .     .     . 

58 

600 

450 

The  Dragon .     .     .     . 

6 

200 

560 

The  Valorous    .     .     . 

16 

220 

400 

Total:_17  Ships— 1017  Guns— 9870  Men— 7570  Horsepower. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


SCREW  LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS. 


SCREW  FRIGATES. 


•■in. 

oc:*8. 

Vm.    ROK.  T. 

■Birs. 

fiCHfl. 

]fE5.    BOK.  r. 

The  Ca»ar    ,     .     . 

.     91 

850 

400 

The  Miranda     .    . 

.     IS 

175 

250 

The  James  Watt    . 

.     91 

850 

600 

The  Archer  .     .     . 

.     14 

IGO 

202 

The  Nile  .... 

.     91 

850 

400 

The  Conflict .    .    . 

.       8 

180 

400 

The  Majestic      .     . 

.     80 

750 

400 

PADDLE-WHEEL. 

SAILING  LINE  OF 

BATTLE. 

The  Odin      .     .     , 

.     16 

220 

The  Neptune  .    .    . 

120 

970 

The  Bull  Dog    .     . 

.       6 

160 

The  St.  George     .     . 

120 

970 

The  Gordon .     .     . 

.       6 

160 

The  Waterloo  .     .     . 

120 

970 

The  Driver   .     .    . 

.       6 

160 

The  Sl  Vincent    .     . 

101 

900 

The  Rosamond  .     . 

.       6 

160 

The  Prince  Regent   . 

90 

820 

The  Prometheus     . 

.       6 

145 

The  Monarch  .     .     . 

84 

750 

The  Alban    .     .     . 

.       3 

60 

The  Boscawen     .     . 

70 

730 

The  Lightning    .    . 

.       3 

60 

SLOOP. 

The  Frolic  .     .     .     . 

16 

130 

Gbakd  Total:— 44  Vessels— 2200  Guns— 16,000  Horse  Power. 
22,000  Mem. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  powerful  naval  armament  has 
left  our  dockyards  bare,  or  even  sensibly  dimmiahed  \.\i«  maxOcn&A 
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resourcos  of  the  counlrr,     Oiir  national  ostnblishroenU  could  yield 
far   (^eatcr  rcsalU  than  the   last   few   months   hare    exbibiiod. 
When  il  conies  to  the  "pinch,"  the  energies  of  Englishmen  aflbrdj 
Rtartling  slalislics  :  in  rnnning  our  eyes  orer  the  shore  force,  audi 
when  ire  call  tn  mind  hovi*  the  nation  was  taken  by  surprise  aVx>ut  si 
couple  of  years  as;^,  by  the  announcement  thai  our  irnllarit  rirala! 
had  produced  a  "  screw"  linc-of-batllc  ship,  the  equipment  at'  iho  I 
Baltic  fleet  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  present  Board 
Admiralty.    The  **  Napoleon"  came  upon  us  like  a  tliunder-elap,' 
and  woke  up  our  energies;  for  irhcn  she  first  made  lier  appear- 
ance in  the  Mediterraueau,  we  had  no  steam-ship  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  her. 

Since  then,  we  Imve  not  been  idle.     We  snon  produced  a  rivall 
man-o'-war  in  our  "Duke  of  WelliDgton"  of  ;}70U  luus,7S0  horse- 
power, and  13 1  heavy  guns;  and  as  this  noble  ship  con  throw 
]  ton  1  cwt.  43  lbs.  of  shot  as  broadsidoforce,  we  think  she  i» j 
well  entitled  to  be  called  '*  the  Iron  Duke."     In  nddition  lo  ber,| 
we  have  now  in  the  Baltic  eight  heavy -armed  ships  from  CO  gutisj 
and  upwards,  and  four  spanking  frigates,  all  .screws,  equally  arail- 
able  as  steamers  or  sailing  ships,  or  both  combined.     Tlie  laiea 
s]>ectiDens  turned  out  of  our  yards  in  the  first  division  of  the  Ual-i 
tic  fleet  are,  the  "  Dnke  of  VVellinglon."  131  guns;  the  "  Rovs" 
George,"  120;  the  "Sl  Jean  D'.Acre,"  101;  the  "  Princess  Royal," 
01;  the  "Crcssv,"  80;  the  "  Imperieuse,"  31;  the  "  Eurvalus;' 
51;   and    the  "Tribune,"  30;  while   the  "  Amphion,"   34,   and 
Ihe  "Arrogant,"  47,  are  among  the  earliest  sliipi  fitted  with  the 
new  motive  power  tn  our  Navy.     The  "  Hogue,"  60 ;  the  "  Blen- 
heim," (iO ;  the  "  Edinburgh,"  58 ;   and    the  "  Ajax,"    58,  have, 
long  been  familiar  to  us  as  screw  block-ships  at  ourdiflerent  narail 
arsenals. 

The  grand  review  at  Spithead  in  .August  last  was  the  first  cxbibi-j 
tion  of  a  screw  fleet  upon  a  large  scale;  and  a  great  many  of  LlicshipsI 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  were  in  that  remarkable  demonstration.    But  nurl 
force,  great  as  il  was  considered  then,  is  very  much  increased  siucoj 
that  display  ;  for  after  despatching  the  "  Agamemnon,"  91  guns, to] 
the  Bliick  Sea,  we  have  four*' screw"  ships  of  the  line  to  add  to  tht 
Spithead  fleet  as  assembled  in  Augtist  last ;  viz.  the  "Royal  Gcnrgc,**J 
121  guns;  "St.  Jean  D'Acre,"   101;  "Princess  Royal,"  91, ai.f 
**('ressv,"  80;  and  these  ships  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  th« 
*'  Nilc,^'  84  ;  "  Monarch,^  84  ;  and  "  Majestic,"  80.    'Hius,  in  'scvi 
month  a,  we  shall  have  increased  the  **  screw*'  ships  of  the  lin4 
ill  commission  from  8  to  15.     And  from  the  speed  with  whicfcT 
the  first   division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  has   been    sent   to   hea,  a 
guarantee  is  given,  that  by  the  volunteer  system  the  manning  of 
the  second  division  will  present  but  few  i]  i  flic  u  I  lies.     When  Ad- 
miral Cony's  fleet  forms  a  junction  with  Sir   Charles  Nnpicr'n 
**  e^rly  lambs,'^  the  force  in  the  Bailie  will  conaisl  of  about  43  or  44 
ships  of  all  classes,  manne<l  by  22,000  flgbting-mon,  2,2rM>  hea\y 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  possessing  slcani-power  equal  to   l(i,000j 
horses.    And  when  it  is  remembered  lliat  of  this  vast  force  onlj 
sercn  ships  will  be  unaided  by  the  "  screw  *  some  idea  of  lb«" 
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tremendous  pon-er  Greilt  Britain  bas  sent  to  declare  her  will  to 
the  Czar  roay  bo  formed. 

Bui  it  is  necessary,  in  estimalVn^  the  dustmctive  ability  of  this 
Bionrter  fleet,  to  demonstrate  ils  resistless  force  by  some  other  means 
ihun  a  bare  eimnieration  of  ships,  men,  and  guns.  The  new 
nfEeiit  which  it  carries,  ptivca  an  uukuon-D,  but  at  least,  n  terrible 
efficiency  lo  its  thoBsantls  of  **  hcaiis  of  oak/'  as  uell  as  it^  tlion- 
Mnds  of  heavy  guns.  'I~fae  eTolutions  of  this  squadron  shonM 
not  be  compared  with  the  performances  of  anv  previous  flct-t,  ax 
it  is  not  dependent  npoc  the  caprice  of  the  winoti ;  Adtnirul  Napier 
will  be  enabled  lo  assert  his  own  free  will  and  control  orer  the 
motions  of  his  ships.  //**  is  now  monarch  of  the  deep,  and  really 
"  rules  the  waves."  His  nscendancy  over  the  elements  gives  him 
Iho  power  of  offering  battle  to  his  human  fiie  or  declinint;  lo  fight, 
■s  he  thinks  most  expedient;  and  a  victory  over  the  llos^iian  in 
liis  canvas  fleet  seems  a  necessary  consequence.  For  he  can  plant, 
vhcrever  a  ship  caii  flout,  when  he  likes  and  bow  lie  likev,  an}' 
number  of  his  tremendous  hatterii'S. 

lua^ne  the  effect  of  llie  hr(i:id.«ide  of  the  **  Iron  Dnke,"  throw- 
ing its  ton  of  metal  into  another  ship  of  war  under  canvas  !  Let 
ns  Pay,  for  instance,  that  tlie  great  three-decker  can  throw  six 
broadsides  in  four  minutes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  ctn  burl 
six  tons  of  iron  shot  in  four  minutes,  upon  a  given  point  in  that 
brief  space  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  if  flesli  and  blood  can  be 
found  to  stand  this  sort  of  smashini;,  we  knnw  of  no  frames  of 
wood  and  irun  that  can  ;  and  as  the  **  screw"  can  worm  herself 
into  any  position  mn»t  favourable  for  attack,  every  shot  would  tell, 
and  the  work  of  dt^struciiun  inunt  lie  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
Tliere  will  be,  as  there  always  has  been,  great  scope  for  personal 
daring,  and  much  will  depend  upon  physical  Ruperiority  and  cou- 
ro^' :  but  the  davs  of  the  old  tacticianx  are  pasl,  and  weight  of 
metal,  and  good  gunnery,  will,  for  the  future,  be  the  real  agents  to 
bring  matters  to  a  sharper  and  more  deciMve  cnneluston. 

The  power  of  bringing  an  enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  avoid- 
ing Wig  chases,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advanbtges  a  **  screw"  fleet 
possesses,  and  is,  moreover,  well  adapted  to  our  peculiar  bull-dug 
mode  of  fighting.  Long  shots  and  long  chases  are  *' Jack's"  abo- 
miuation  ;  he  is  at  home  when  the  tight  is  warm,  sharp,  and  severe. 
But  while  estimating  the  probable  consequences  of  the  next  naval 
oncouoter,  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  In  the  fact,  tliat  onr 
**  screws"  are,  up  to  this  time,  not  only  a  novelty  in  war,  but  an 
experinieTit;  they  Irave  not  yrt  earned  their  "spurs."  But  that 
Rte^im  will  prove  itself  a  giant  in  war,  as  it  bas  done  in  peace,  no 
OIK*  doubts,  and  that  rapidly,  too,  for  the  strides  t»f  this  colossus 
bring  within  the  conipr.ss  of  a  life  the  most  startling  contrasts. 
On]y  forty-seven  years  ago,  a  crowd  of  gaping  idlers  met  upon  the 
quay  at  Now  York  to  jest  and  ridicule  the  t/mdcap  who  had 
wasted  his  time  and  capital  in  constructing  an  engine  to  prQpel  a 
vesxel  again.st  the  current  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  considered  a 
l^nt  marrel  that  the  little  craft  moved  away  from  the  qnay,  and 
contempt  was  changed  into  astonishmeut,  when  t\\e^ewXoiVi£\* 
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beheld  the  fir&t  trembling  steps  of  the  infant  grant  upon  their 
waters.  Since  then,  under  the  fostering  care  of  science,  steam 
has  all  but  depnvcd  the  ocean  of  its  perils,  and  novr,  the  dearest 
interests  of  Western  civilisation  are  entrusted  to  tlie  efficacy  ibu 
motive  power  lias  given  to  our  linc-of  battle  ships. 

Without  being  ahinnists,  nay,  in  the  full  cunfidcucc  and  be- 
lief of  certain  triumpli,  we  must  not  overlook  tlie  possible  niis- 
chance  that  the  first  severe  seu  fight  may  demoubtrate  the  n  cak- 
sess  of  our  ^'screws,**  as  at  present  constructed.  It  has  DOt 
(escaped  (he  sagacity  of  naval  engineers,  that  their  stems  are 
much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  "dead  woud*' taken  awav  to 
allow  for  the  worliing  of  llic  fan,  and  that  au  unliicky  shnc  in  this 
tender  part  may  liiy  one  of  these  bulwarks,  a  nit-re  hulk,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foo  ;  and  that  the  machlnerii'  which  has  been  found 
to  be  out  of  order  and  *' whimsical,"  when  bcinj*  tested  in  the 
cahn  waters  of  the '*  mcusm'ed  mile*' in  Slokes  Bay,  may  he  as 
liable  to  fail  us  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  in  the  hu-rry  of  tlie 
cha.se  or  retreat.  It  is  quite  as  well,  then,  that  the  second  divisioa 
of  tlio  Baltic  fleet  will  add  a  few  sturdy  liners,  depending  upon 
canvas  alone,  under  the  flutter  of  which  our  gallant  tans  have  l>ccn 
accustomed  to  conquer. 

There  is  sound  policy,  therefore,  in  a  transition  state,  like  the 
pK'sent,  from  canvas  to  steam,  in  being  armed  at  all  pointa.  But 
the  comparative  cfCcacy  of  the  two  classes  of  ships,  ^'  screws  "  and 
*'  canvas,"  will  very  soon  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the  admiral  who 
cunimunds  the  Jialtic  fleet  is  as  ready  at  coming  to  blows  as  most 
men.  In  the  confined  Mca  in  which  the  Russians  lurk,  the  squadrons 
must  soon  furnish  us  with  the  terrible  statistics  of  the  game  of  war, 
played  out  with  68-poundcrs.  I-ct  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
that  the  foe  will  give  us  an  early  opportunity  of  convincing  lilm, 
as  well  as  our  own  Doves,  that  the  money  expended  upon  our 
"screws"  has  been  judiciously  invested. 

.\n  "  old  man-o*-war's-man  V  parting  salute  to  the  fleet  «otdd  bo 
imperfect  without  an  allusion  to  the  diiference  between  the  lon- 
uogc  and  armament  of  our  "screws,"  and  the  best  ships  of  the 
lust  war.  The  art  of  destruction  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
tlio  sciences.  It  was  the  Hrst  to  blossom  of  all  the  branches  of 
tho  tree  of  knowledge,  and  whether  we  i-ecognise  iu  fruit  as 
sprouting  from  the  club  of  Cain,  or  in  the  desolating  havoc  of 
'gmpe,  canister,  and  shell,"  it  is  stili  teaching  us  a  Mgnificanl 
DU.  If  wc  compare  two  ships,  the  one  built  in  IbUO,  of  }04 
,  and  the  other  in  1S*50,  of  91  guns,  the  first  a  ilirce -decker, 
anil  the  last  a  two-decker,  we  shall  And  that  the  schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad  in  our  dockyards  and  foundries,  and  that  the  heaviest 
■hot  wo  won  our  sovereignty  of  ihe  seas  with  are  mere  toys  com- 
pared with  those  now  in  use. 

A  Uritiiib  sliip  of  IQl  guns,  of  the  year  1805,  was  armed  as  fol- 
lows : — ^8  long  3*2-pounders  on  the  lower  deck;  30  ]B-pounders 
on  the  middle  deck;  30  l2-pounders  on  tho  main  deck; 
8  IS-pomiders  on  the  quarterdeck;  2  12-pounder&  on  tho  foro- 
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c&JlUc,   and  6   18-pounder  cftrronades   on   tbe  poop — broadside 
force  1,0 12  lbs. 

Contrast  ibis  ship's  poorer  (and  she  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part  at  Trafalgar),  with  any  of  our  modciu  **  screirs.'*  Take  the 
Agamemnon,  01    gims,  as  a  fainiiiar  example.     Ucr  armament 

^con^i^ts  of  thirty  »3H-pounders.  and  liftyuinc  32-|)ounders,  bosiHea 
one  lO-incb  pivot*gun,  and  one  H-inch  ditto  on  her  upper  deck. 

[Both  ollbeBL'  pivut-f^^uns  throw  CS-poundcr  ball.  This  ship's  force 
can  be  known  to  nn  uiincc ;  and  as  she  is  one  of  a  numerous  class 
non:  in  the  Navy,  we  may  congratulate  tbe  nation,  in  having  at 
this  period,  such  a  fleet  of  peritnnders,  as  these  fine  vessels  must 
prove  to  be,  whenever  their  weighty  arguments  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Kastem,  or  any  other  vexed  question.  Thus  her  tbirtv- 
twi)  (fS-pounders,  which   include  her  two  pivot-guns,  will  throw 

kSlv^Olbs.ofshot,  and  her  fifty-nine  :J'2-pounders  will  throw  1888lb8., 

"snaking  a  grand  total  of  40ti4lbs.  fur  h(^r  entire  armament,  or 
203'J  lbs.,  or  ni^arly  one  ton  of  metal  as  her  broadside  force.  These 
figures  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  as  (jH.pouud  shot  are  "cttred,'* 
or  partially  hollow;  but  tbe  loss  in  weight  is  more  than  compen- 
atcd  as  a  destructive  missile,  by  the  extra  size  of  the  ball.     So 

llbat  after  making  an  allowance,  we  find  that  our  "  screws  "  are  no 

lltigg;trds  with  their  sbot,  but  tbat  they  throw  an  excess  of  1000 lbs. 

'of  iron  at  every  broadside,  over  one  of  Nelson's  best  ships  of 
104  guns.  When  in  addition  to  tliis  startling  disparity  in  the  de- 
structive force  of  the  ships  of  the  two  epochs,  it  is  remembered  that 
the  modem  Ninety,  ]iossesses  a  moti\e-power  in  tlie  screw  that 

|VendeT«   her   terrific   batteries   doubly   eirt'ctirc,  we    can    form   a 

Prough  idea  of  the  resistless  power  now  concentrated  in  ships  of 
war  of  the  Agamenuiou  class. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  as  science  increases  our  powers  of  de- 
struction, tbat  war  may  become  next  to  impossible.  Viewed  through 
this  medium  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  fii-st  division  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  Ixdoiigs  to  an  age  of  mechanical  invention  ;  and  the 

I  study  necessary  to  make  a  good  oflicer,  has  produced  a  compen- 
sating advance  in  the  character  of  the  service.  Educated  ofUcors 
have  already  efl'ectcd  many  beneficial  changes,  aud  especially  in 
forming  a  better  class  of  seamen.  Tlie  old  vices  of  the  profes- 
sion are  fading  away,  before  the  elevation  of  character,  that  seems 

uinscparable  from  an  age  of  general  improvement.      A  constant 

ffupervision  of  skilled  labour  is  requisite  to  manago  huge. red-hot 
furnaces  in  our  wooden  walls,  and  to  vustrain  the  "''volcanic"  fires 
of  a  "screw"  within  harmless  bounds,  when  in  proximity  to  the 
powder  magazine.  Aud  yet,  though  but  a  few  yards  apart,  a  strict 
discipline  secures  to  ItfOO  men  rcfiresbing  sleep  over  both,  in  a 
modern  "  screw"  line-of-battle-ship. 

It  may  be  thought  premature  to  speculate  upon  the  operations 

'^  of  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  before  a  shot  has  been  (ired.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  sympathies  of  the  peoph  of  Northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  enhsted  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
Powere,  and  that  they  flock  lo  their  coasts  to  witness  our  "  ficrews  " 
as  ihey  go  "simmering"  along  under  "easy"  stcMft, Vq  Ma^Lft  >v^ 

VOL.    XXXV.  ^    ^ 
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rill  shov  (be 


pomuon 
ken  umbrage  at  Ih* 


their  berths  at  Kiel.  A  glance  at  our  n 
of  ibc  Prussian  ports,  which  have  alrca< 
timifl  policy  of  their  GovenimeuU 

The  work  cut  out  for  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  Raid  to  compn^bend' 
au  attack  upon  Uiga  Tlie  capture  uf  ihu  "  frozen-up^  RoMun 
ships  at  Revel — the  bombarding  of  Sweaborg — an<l  even  the  de- 
struction of  ibe  *'  submarine ''  fortress  of  Cronstadt  is  hinted  at,  but 
these  are  sU  conjectures,  and  it  is  better  to  let  events  speak  for 
themselves.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  pons  in  the  Baltic  ara 
most  of  them  *'  bar  "  harbours,  over  which  hoar;r  ships  cauuut- 
pass,  consequently  the  duly  our  blue-jackets  will  have  to  pcrfomi 
assumes  a  different  aspect  when  this  fact  is  kuuwu.  No  one  duuht* 
the  determined  gallantry  of  Admirals  Napier,  Corry,  and  Chads; 
vrbcrever  their  ships  can  go,  Uicy  will  take  them;  but  if  the  Hue- 
sians  skulk  under  tlieir  guns  at  CronsUdt,  it  must  be  left  to  th« 
judgment  of  the  Admiral  to  detenniuo  the  propnety  of  attackiii|{ 
litem  under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  fue  ho  will  have  to  contend  with  in  the  tide- 
less  watt- ra  of  tlie  Baltic,  very  litth'  is  known.  The  RusHian  flict 
is  uuutcrous,  and  said  to  be  a  ''  iiobby  *"  of  tlie  Emperor*s.  liitlicrlo 
its  euterj-irises  have  been  confined  to  making  voyages  of  discotery 
to  Riga  and  llevcl,  and  on  occasional  cruise  to  the  waters  of 
Co)>enhageu.  The  tactics  learnt  in  a  short  summer's  cruise  in  an 
internal  tidelcss  sea,  cannot  be  equal  to  those  acquired  in  tho 
broad  oceans  navigated  by  our  mariners.  The  Baltic  has  its  own 
peculiar  duugers,  no  doubt,  one  of  which  is  ice,  hitherto  the  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Russian  fleet  has  had  to  contend  ivilb.  It 
will  now  have  to  stand  the  ilre  of  the  united  navies  of  the  tW9 
greatest  powers  in  the  world. 

Bnt,  perhaps,  no  feature  connected  with  the  opcraUons  a^inst 
Russia,  presents  to  Euglif<hnicn  a  more  pleasing  novelty  ilian  that 
tlie  navies  of  Brilaiu  and  France,  whose  rivnliies  have  hitlierto 
disturbed  tho  peace  of  the  uorld,  should  now  go  forth,  aruaed 
irith  mighty  power  as  the  champions  of  freedom,  to  fight  for 
the  liburUcs  of  oppressed  nations,  aud  the  peace  of  mankind. 
A  squadron  of  French  shijjs-of  tlie-linc  and  frigates  was  originally 
latunded  to  rendezvous  with  the  British  Fleet,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic;  but  the  French  contingent  is  at  present  employed  in  trans* 
porting  troops  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  France  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  represeuted  in  the  Baltic  by  the  "  Austcrlitst  "  At  a 
later  period  thn  Squadron  of  Admiral  l^arseval  Deschenes,  con* 
sisting  of  the  "  Hercules,"  *'  Dugnesclin,"  aud  "  Trident,"  is  ex* 
pected  to  join  the  lleet  under  Admiral  Napier,  and  it  will  bo  their 
care,  that  not  an  luch  of  Russian  bimting  shall  flutter  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  It  will  lie  a  proud  reflection  for  both  nationa^  lo 
date  the  era  of  a  ladling  friendshij)  from  the  day  when  their  sons 
Stood,  "  shoulder  to  shoulder/'  to  defend  the  weak  againU  lh« 
strong,  aud  to  eatablish,  upon  a  safe  and  permanent  baaii,  th« 
balance  of  power  and  the  independence  of  Etirope. 
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Is  briagiug  my  Ifandom  KccoUectiens  to  a  close  for  th«  present, 

Ij  siuJl  restrict  myself  to  such  details  as  urc  more  iroraciltately  oon- 

ijoected  witli  the  openUions  of  our  own  Division.    The  ram  is  hy 

I Ao  means  wound  oflj  but  there  is  a  time  for  spinning  and  a  time  for 

*^eeaaing  to  spin.      Many  thiuk  tliat  on  tlw  eve  of  another  war 

I  alUuions  to  adventurc-s  in  t)ic  la&t  may  be  neither  inappropriate  nor 

unacceptable,  at  least  to  ihi:  fiends  of  those  who  now,  for  the  iirrt 

I  iinie,  go  forth  to  win  their  spurs.     Some  notice  also  of  the  pajst 

idecdai  of  that  chief '^  to  whom  is  now  ooufidcd  the  direction  of  Hn 

mrmy  once  more  sailing  to  meet  Kn;z;land's  foes,  mar  prove  of 

interest  to  the  community  at  large.     But  to  my  subject. 

Belonging  to  the  covering  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  we 
>  were  occupied  not  at  all  to  our  liking;  at  the  moment  we  should 
[luiro  preferred  beiuf^  of  the  party  attempting  to  tind  a  way  into 
jBflidajos,  and  we  did  not  relish  the  suave  mart  rnofftio  duty  of 
■'keeping  apart  from  the  honours  which  our  comrades  were  gaioin|^ 
At  so  short  a  distance  from  us.  Whilst  they  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  pelting  storm,  we  were  lying  close  to  the  position  of  the 
dd  battle-field  of  Alhucra,  prepared  against  Soult*:;  movements, 
and  keepiiig  watch- and -ward  to  prevent  his  otfering  any  inter- 
ruption to  our  trgops  aiisailing  the  fortn^Hs.  Within  hearing,  bot 
out  of  sight  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  comrades,  the  situation 
was  tautuliiing,  and,  like  good  players  left  out  in  a  ericket-malefa, 
we  felt  much  disiip[>ointmcnt.  Although  little  doubting  of  sacceas, 
our  iuipatience  tu  ubtuiu  :t  knowledge  of  results  and  detailn  was 
great;  but  I  shall  not  here  attempt  a  description  of  the  fall  of 
Hadajos.  Much  I  heard  at  tlie  time  of  tbe  gallantry  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  Icgiuus  who  bore  the  brunt  of  that  night's  work — 
well  known  names,  stirring  deeds,  and  authcntientcd  adventures 
reached  my  ear^,  aud  were  rife  in  men's  mouths;  but,  tempting  as 
it  may  l>c,  I  shall  not  if9ir  speak  of  the  prowess  of  those  men, 
whom  wuuuds  seemed  scarcely  to  retard,  and  death  only  to  stop  in 
their  fiery  on«et.  Justice  is  due  also  10  tiic  determined  resistance 
of  our  gallant  foe;  Vhilipp<in  by  his  cleremcsa,  and  the  garrison 
by  its  courage,  most  fully  did  their  duty.  When  brought  into 
accidental  proximity,  the  French  and  English  soldiers  showed 
I  tVffi  selves  nuble  enemies,  aud  betrayed  far  greater  estimation  of 
Ae  national  qualities  each  possessed,  than  they  did  of  the  countries 
the  latter  were  sent  to  defend,  aud  the  former  to  conquer, 

'J'hit  foiling  was  observable  dmiug  many  opportunities  of  intor- 
oouneou  ontpost  duty.    Eren  as  far  back  as  the  campaign  of 

*  Lieiit.-Grneral  Lord  Rjplan,  who  (as  Lord  FJtiroy  Somerset)  was  Hili- 
lary  Secrctarji  lo  tbo  Duke  ot  Wcllingion,  thioughout  the  Peainsular  war,  aai. 
at  Waterloo. 
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1810  in  Portugal,  symptoms  of  it  were  displayed  in  small  acts  of 
courtesy ;  such  for  example  as  occurred  to  an  officer  of  the  16th 
Light  Dragoons  (whose  name  not  having  noted  at  the  timej  I 
now  forget).  Somewhat  imprudently,  he  had  remained  too  long 
in  examination  of  one  of  the  enemy's  advance  guards.  On  bis 
attention  being  drawn  to  his  flank  and  rear,  he  perceived  that  if 
he  did  not  gallop  for  it,  he  would  be  cut  off  from  his  own  piquet 
and  made  prisoner.  It  had  rained  hard  all  night ;  he  was  en- 
veloped in  a  well -saturated  cloak,  which  embarrassed  his  move- 
ments, and  added  to  the  weight  his  horse  had  to  carry.  Before 
setting  spurs  to  his  charger,  therefore,  he  at  once  unclasped  his 
-mantle,  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  thus  lightening  himself 
and  steed,  to  render  his  movements  more  easy  and  rapid,  he 
escaped.  Some  few  days  afterwards,  a  French  dragoon  was  seen 
to  advance  to  our  outposts,  approached  one  of  our  vedettes  as  near 
as  he  thought  prudent,  and,  making  a  sign  to  him,  dropped  the 
cloak,  and  rode  back  under  cover  of  his  own  advance  post.  Many 
other  similar  occurrences  of  well-bred  acts  of  politeness  came  to 
my  knowledge  during  my  service. 

In  the  night  of  the  storming  of  Badajos,  some  French  cavalry 
attached  to  the  garrison  of  the  town  made  their  escape  from  the 
place,  and  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  passed  safely  from  the 
fated  fortress.     Soult,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reached  Zafra  and 
Los  Santos,  and  had  advanced  thus  far  in  demonstration  of  his 
intention  to  attack  us,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  towa 
had  fallen.     He  was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  ungovernable 
anger   at   his  disappointment,  and  before  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently,  to  order  his  corps  to  retire,  he  v«nted  his  rage  by 
breaking  all  articles  within  his  reach.     The  intelligence  of  Soult's 
retrograde  movement  having  reached  us  on  the  lOth,  we  followed 
him  as   far  as  La  Moreira,    where   wc    heard    that  Ballasteros 
had  arrived  near  Seville,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Marmont 
had  made  an  inroad  into  the  North  of  Portugal,  had  passed  the 
Agucda  and  Coa,  ravaged  the  country,  threatened  Almeida,  and 
that  some  of  his  corps  had  occupied  Quarda  and  Pinhel,  passing 
on  into  the  Val  de  Mondego,  and  that  they  further  had  pushed 
other  troops  as  far  on  our  left  flank  as  Castello  Branco.     This 
Tendered  it  necessary  to  discontinue  our  march  to  the  South,  and 
much  as  Lord  Wellington  at  this  time  desired  to  fight  a  general 
■action  with  Soult,  and  advance  on  Andalusia,  his  attention  was 
flow  forcibly  called  to  the  North,  on  which  point  our  division, 
amongst  others,  was  directed  in  full  march.  We  retraced  our  steps 
-therefore,  and  reached  Albuera  again  on  the  12th,  leaving  HilFs 
eorps  at  Almandralejo,  to  take  care  of  Soult.     News  reached  as 
■here  of  a  very  gallant  affair  which  took  place  on  the  10th,  with 
oar  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,*  at  Usagrfe,    "  While  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  the  enemy  in  the  evening  of  the  above  day.  Sir 

Dleton  had  received  intelligence  thatPerey  mont'a  cavalry  were  be- 
tt  Villa  Garcia  and  Usagrg,  and  he  immediately  conceived  hopes 

*  Now  Lord  Combermere. 
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of  cutting  it  off.  To  effect  this,  Anson's  brigade,  then  commanded 
by  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  moved  during  the  night  from  Villa 
Franca  upon  L'sHgrc,  and  at  the  anmctime  Lc  Marchant's  brigade, 
marched  from  Los  Sautoa  upon  Benvenida,  to  interrupt  the  re- 
treat on  Llerena.  Ponsouby's  advanced  jruard,  having  commenced 
the  action  too  soon,  the  French  fell  back  before  Le  Harchant  could 
intercept  them,  but  as  some  heights  skirting  the  Llerena  road 
prevented  them  from  seeing  that  general's  movements,  tliey  again 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  beliind  the  junction  of  the  Beuveuida 
road.  The  hostile  bodies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  about 
nineteen  hundred  sabres  on  each  side,  but  Sir  Strf^iletou  soon 
decided  the  action,  for,  ably  seizing  the  accidental  advautnge  of 
ground,  he  kept  the  enemy's  attention  eugaged  by  skirmishing 
with  Ponsonby's  squadrons,  while  Le  Mnrchnnt,  secretly  passing 
at  the  back  of  the  tieights,  sent  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  against 
their  flank,  and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby  chatted  their  front. 
Thus  assailed,  tlie  French  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  being  pnr- 
»aed  for  four  miles,  left  several  officers  aiui  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eigbt  men  prisoners,  and  many  were  killed  on  the  field.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  only  fifty.six  men  and  officers,  of  which  forty- 
five  were  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  The  beaten  troops  found 
refuge  with  Drouet's  iiifantry  which  had  not  yet  left  Llerena;  but 
after  this  action,  that  general  fell  back  with  all  his  troops  behind 
the  Guadalquiver.*  This  was  better  mauaged  than  our  attempt 
on  a  force  occupying  the  same  town,  simply,  because  the  strategy 
of  war  was  better  observed. 

On  the  13th  April,  we  left  our  camp  at  Alhucra,  and  after 
marching  four  leagues  in  torrents  of  rain  reached  a  bivouac,  near 
Badajos,  inconveuicntly  situated  for  the  procuring  fuel,  as  we 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  wood,  though  Wfiter  abounded, 
both  trom  the  heavens  and  tlie  river  Gnadiana.  As  soon  as  duty 
permitted,  I  set  forth  to  visit  Badajos,  and  on  my  way  met  a 
German  soldier  belonging  to  the  Gth  Battalion  of  the  60th  lliflcs, 
who  offered  rac  for  sale  some  pink-coloured  calico  shirts,  a  portion 
of  dress  most  acceptable  to  me  at  the  moment,  besides  their  color 
would  make  me  the  envy  ef  all  my  comrades  I  On  the  night  of 
the  storm  he  had  titken  them  in  plunder,  and  probably  had  ex- 
tracted them  from  the  quarter  of  some  French  officer,  of  whose 
wardrobe  they  had  formed  a  component  pan.  In  cntenng  Ba- 
dajos, I  went  up  the  awfully  contested  point  where  the  entrance 
was  attempted  by  the  Light  and  Fourth  Division.  The  dtbria  of 
"what  had  been"  lay  scattered  around,  the  pounded  walls,  the 
"iride  ditch,  the  deep  counter-scarpc,  the  dusty,  steep,  and  diffi- 
cult ascent  of  the  breach  crowned  with  a  chtvuux-dc'frise  of  i<harp 
Spanish  sword  blades,  embedded  in  beams  chained  together,  now 
half  opened  for  admittance — but  which  had  formed  a  perfect  bar- 
ricade against  an  advancing  enemy — the  plank  across  the  trench 
cutting  the  entrance  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  place,  together 
with  broken  arms,  unexploded  shells,  and  others  in  spHnters,  car- 


•  See  N  ipicr. 
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boxes,  caps,  bayoneUscabbards,  nnd  the  rarcucs  of  men 
lay  strewed  in  helpless  confusion^  and  airfullr  betokened  the  dcalh- 
stro^le  which  had  here  ensued. 

From  tbencc  1  risitcd  the  ewttle ;  the  gate  which  led  from  it  to 
the  town  wins  still  partly  barricaded  with  stones,  aud  the  other  put 
I  Ttns  riddled  with  bullet*,  both  parties  having  fired  thr.jugli  it,  as 
their  unly  nitaiis  of  gettiu^  at  each  other.  On  paisxinir  from  thcrnre 
I  met  the  servant  of  my  friend  B — ,  of  the  4th  Repment ;  the 
maa  told  me  his  master  had  been  very  severely  wounded  in  the 
storuiiu^.  a  grape  shut  hrom  a  tweuty-fbur  ponnder  having  passed 
through  the  falf  of  his  log.  I  Imniediatclr  went  in  qnest  of  ray  poor 
friend,  and  found  lain  in  the  room  of  a  good-looking^  house.  In 
,  this  room  another  oftieer  of  the  same  corps  had  also  been  carried, 
after  our  people  liad  entered  the  town  ;  during  the  ui^ht  pnnious 
to  my  Tisit  the  latter  bad  died  from  the  mortification  of  his  wounds, 
and  his  body  was  still  lying  in  the  bed,  as  there  were  no  hands  or 
no  lime  to  remove  it.  Althoagh  sntfcrin^  much,  and  greatly  pulled 
down  from  loss  of  bloody  B —  was  delighted  to  see  me.  After  in- 
quiries concerning  his  present  state  and  au  attempt  on  my  part  to 
hold  out  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery,  he  detailed  to  me  the  share 
Ilia  eor]is  had  taken  in  the  ntorniing.  He  had  connuanded  cht; 
Grenadier  company  of  his  re^mcnt,  which  bad  been  very  Brvcrdr 
handled  in  the  fray ;  as  he  described  his  share  in  tbe  scene  of  that 
erentful  night,  he  seemed  to  forf^et  the  result  of  it  to  himself,  and 
became  Teri.'  animated  until  his  relation  reacJied  that  point  wlirre 
he  was  disablcfl,  by  his  wound,  from  taking  any  forther  part  in  lb« 
adventurous  work.  His  feehngs  then  overpowered  him,  he  lank 
back  on  the  raiittrcss  and  became  silent,  fur  be  was  fully  aware  of 
the  dang'CTOus  nature  of  his  wound,  and  had  a  wife  and  childreo 
dependent  upon  him.  He  nn»  an  honest  ^ood  soldier,  who  had  teem 
nrach  service,  but  had  no  hope  of  promotion  beyond  what  nieri^ 
not  money,  mii^ht  atlbrd.  1  did  nil  in  my  power  to  eousole  hira, 
hut  wh:it  arc  wurd^i  a^iust  suc*h  ugly  facts  ?  they  have  as  much 
chance  of  being  heard  as  Jenny  Wren's  musical  intonations  againifc 
thunder.  On  my  parting  from  him,  poor  fellow,  he  was  mtich 
afi'ccted — and  we  never  met  again. 

On  the  next  day  (the  l-4thi^  in  contintied  torrents  of  rain,  oar 
Division  re-crossed  tlie  Guadiana  and  once  again  entered  Portugal, 
directing  our  line  of  march  on  Castello  Branco,  by  Campo  Wayo, 
Arronches,  Portalegre,  (rnrfcte,  and  Nita,  once  more  paascd  the 
Tagus  at  Vilha-Velha,  nnd  so  by  Oradcos  to  CasteUo  Bnakeo^ 
which  we  reached  on  the  22ud  of  April,  and  continned  onr  rooTc- 
ment  by  EschIIos  de  Cima  to  Medcllin.  This  march  was  made  to 
meet  Marmonf  s  movements  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  where  he 
was  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoa,  duriftg  Lord  Wel- 
lington's sici^c  of  it,  which  proved  no  diveraioH  at  all  to  the  nufbr- 
tnuate  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  and  was  anr- 
thing  but  convenient  either  to  tliem  or  us.  The  Spauiarda  at 
Cindad  Rodrigo.  and  the  Portugueae  at  Almeida  had  doite,  accord. 
ing  to  their  custom,  as  little  as  they  could  possibly  help  to  put 
tbeite  fortresses  in  safety  from  a  coi^  de  tnatn.  Indeed  the  culpable 
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Jigence  of  the  Spniiiah  aud  Portiiguesfi  Go^'ernmcnts,  left  these 

'BbfODgbolds  in  luauifest  peril.  When  Tmnt  was  assured  that 
M&nxiontr'a  direction  would  l>c  Ciudad  and  not  Oporto,  he  ad- 
T&Dced  from  Lamc^,  futlowed  by  WiUou^  inteoding  to  take 
post  on  the  Lower  Coa.  AVhile  in  niareli  he  receiTed  *  Mesurier*s 
despatches,  which  induced  him  to  mnke  a  forced  march  with  one 
Bri^nde  to  the  Cabeya  Negro  mountain,  behind  the  bridge  of 
Almeida.  His  desL|;n  whs  to  break  down  the  restored  part  of  that 
structure,  «ud  so  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  Pinhel 
vhere  there  wjw  a  inagiizine  ;  his  march  was  well  timed,  for  two 
French  Divisions  were  then  driving  Carlos  d'Kspnfia  over  the  plain 
beyond  the  Coa.  It  appeared  that  Marmoiit  having  come  close  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  3i)th,  the  Spaniards  and  Victor  Alten'is 
GOOGermsQ  cavalry  fell  back  from  the  Yeltes  bi.'fore  him.  Carlos 
d'Esfinna  with  800  infantry  retreated  acrosis  the  plain  of  theCima 
6a  Coa  to  Fort  Conception,  aud  Alten  continued  his  retreat  as  far 
B0  Castello  Braueo,  aud  even  puiised  the  Tagus  with  his  cavalrv  at 
Vilha-Velha. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  French  passed  the  A^eda  at  the 
Caridad,  drove  Carlos  d'E^tpafia  bnfuiv  them,  aud  he  reached  the 
Cabe^a  N<^ro  mountain  bcliind  the  Coa  with  ouJy  200  men  at 
the  Tcrj''  moment  Trant  arrived  there.  The  latter,  seeing  no 
Preiicb  cavalry  on  the  plain,  aud  being  desirous  of  coucerting  Iiis 
Opemtions  with  thu  Governor  of  Almeida,  immediately  threw  some 
flkirmisheni  iuto  the  vineyards  on  tlie  right  of  the  road  beyond  the 
bridge ;  then,  eieortod  by  so^ic  guides,  whom  he  had  dressed  in  red 
uniforms,  he  galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  communicated 
with  the  Governor,  received  from  liim  a  troop  of  English  cnvalry 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  place,  and  returned  ut  dusk.  The 
Cabt^-a  Negro  was  immediately  covered  with  bivouac  fires,  and 
in  the  evening  Le  Mesuricr  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove 
back  the  enemy's  light  troops.  Two  divisions  of  French  infantry 
had  come  against  Almeida  with  orders  to  siorm  it,  but  these 
vigorous  actions  disturbed  them;  the  attempt  was  not  made,  and 
the  General  commanding  excused  himself  to  Marmont  on  the 
ground  that  the  sudden  appeiuancc  of  Truut  indicated  the  vicinity 
of  British  troops.  In  this  fidsc  notion  he  marchi^d  the  next 
morning  up  the  Coa  toirards  Alfyntes,  ubcre  Marmont  met  him 
with  tno  other  divixious  aud  eight  squadrous  of  cavalry,  having 
left  unc  dimion  to  blockade  Ciudad  llodrigo.  Trant  now  sent 
back  the  horsemen  to  he  Mesuricr,  and  marched  to  Ouarda  to 
oover  the  magasines  and  hospital  at  Cclorico.    He  was  here  joined 

by  Wil»on."t 

On  the  13th  two  French  deserters  came  in,  who  were  afterwards 
susf^oted  to  have  been  sent  from  Alarmout's  advance  posts,  on 
purpose  to  give  false  information  to  Trant  and  Wilson  of  the 
numbers  and  sitmitiou  of  the  French  corps  in  their  frout ;  and 
from  the  intelligence  thus  communicated,  Trant  having  consulted 
Wilson,  they  projected  a  plau  to  surprise  Marmont  at  ^abugal. 


*  Sec  Nflpicr. 


i  Wild. 
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which  they  were  iuduced  to  attempt  by  the  report  of  the  French 
Marshal's  amnll  force,  his  unsuspecting  security,  want  of  pre- 
cautious and  exposed  position.  Under  these  circumstances  suocesft 
might  attend  the  uudcrtftking*  even  with  Kucb  troops  as  Traiit  mnd 
■yVilsoD  commnuded,  which  were  only  6U00  raw  Militia. 

Ou  tbe  following  morning  (the  14th),  they  assembled  the  com- 
manding othcers  of  these  PortUj^uose  regimeuts,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  imparting  to  thtm  the  proposed  enterprise,  when  a  rrj>ort 
was  brought  by  Wilson^s  aide-de-camp  that  a  detaclioicnt  of  tho 
euemy's  cavalry  had  made  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  Ouarda 
Hill,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sabngal.  Wilson  immediately 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  what  was  passing  in  this  direction,  and 
shortly  verified  the  fact.  Some  few  cavalry  were  despatched 
against  the  encmy^s  advance,  wheu  they  fell  back,  exchaugiug 
a  few  shots;  but  shortly  afterwards  they  advanced  again  in  much 
larger  force  from  the  same  direction.  It  was  still  doubtful,  how. 
ever,  whether  the  object  of  the  movement  was  a  reconnauiiance  or 
an  attack,  and  if  the  latter,  the  question  was  nhetber  the  strength 
of  tbe  enemy  was  sach  as  to  justify  the  undisputed  abandotmicnt 
of  the  position  held  by  Traut  and  Wilson.  Some  delay  ensued  in 
ascertaining  this  point ;  and  it  ^vas  not  until  the  appearance  of 
column  after  column  of  the  enemy  left  no  further  dnubt  of  their 
intention,  that  it  was  decided  to  fall  buck  on  Celorico.  Wilson 
then  took  charge  of  the  rear-guard,  and  held  the  enemy's  advance 
in  check  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  other  two  divisions  to  clear 
the  head  of  the  pass  leading  to  the  Mond^o.  Bnt  from  some 
misappreheusion  ou  the  part  of  the  ofhcer  acting  as  Quarter-mas- 
ter-gi'ncral  to  Trant's  Division,  it  was  found,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  Wilson,  that  hotli  Divisions,  instead  of  continuing 
steadily  their  retreat  dowu  the  pass  of  this  ticklish  position,  had 
!  been  lialted,  and  formed  in  line  on  the  plateau  behind  the  town, 
just  above  a  steep  zig-zag  ruad  descending  to  the  river.  By  thia 
unaccountable  mistake  much  precious  lime  was  lost,  the  retreat 
had  to  he  recommenced,  and  the  rear-guard  had  agatu  to  be 
thrown  out  to  cover  the  retiring  column,  which  now  became 
hurried  iu  its  march.  In  consequence  a  small  detachment  oC 
cavalry  was,  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  drivcD 
back  on  the  infantry  of  the  Portuguese  wiUtiu,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  open  out  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  pass.  Torrents  of  rain 
continued  to  fall  during  these  movements,  and  rendered  abortive 
any  attempts  of  the  infantry  to  discharge  their  muskets.  Tbe 
rear-guard,  however,  still  held  a  good  front,  and  continued  their 
retreat  in  good  order  until  they  reached  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry,  having  driven  the  Portngnoso 
horsemen  across  the  river,  and  becomiug  emboldened  by  tho 
inoperative  state  of  the  arms  of  the  infantry  dashed  forward,  and 
mingled  amongst  them.  Suiuc  confusion  then  commenced  ;  but, 
singularly  enough,  it  occurred  first  at  the  head  of  the  retrentiug 
coluoin  imparting  its  inllueuce  to  the  rear  Uko  an  electric  shock. 
Wilson  now  formed  one  of  his  battalions  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  PoDtc  de  Ladrao,  and  thus  effectually  checked  the  ecemy'a 
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forwRrd  movement,  aud  the  Divisions  reached  Celorico  irithout 
furtber  molestation.  The  battaliou  cauaiug  this  clieok  to  tbe 
enemy,  and  thereby  securing  the  retreat,  was  noticed  on  thia 
occimioD,  in  tlie  general  orders  of  the  Portuguese  urmy,  fur  its  good 
conduct.  At  Celorico,  with  a  fresh  appointed  rear-guard,  aud  a 
more  adequate  force  of  cavalry,  Wilson  agwiu  had  clmigc  of  the 
rcar-gnard,  the  rest  of  the  Diviaious  continuing  thcirretreat  on  tlic 
road  to  Lamc^o. 

On  the  following  day,  the  enemy  drove  iu  the  advance  posts, 
and  made  a  aenihlance  of  coming  on,  in.stead  of  wliieh,  however, 
they  subscqucutly  retired,  aud  Wilsou  followed  their  retrograde 
movement,  re-entering  Guardn  after  ihcni.  Here,  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desecration  presented  itself,  most  painful  to  witness.  Wilaon 
immediately  dispatched  n  dragoou  with  a  note,  whttcn  iu  pencil, 
to  General  d'Urban,  Uuarter-maater-general  of  the  Portuguese 
Hrmy,  giving  a  brief  detail  of  the  operations,  aud  reporting  Mar- 
■lont^s  retreat  upon  Sabugal.  This  informutian  fortunately 
arrived  in  time  to  counteract  tlie  alarming  intelligence  given  by  u 
Vortuguesc  oUicer  of  one  of  Trant's  reginientH,  who,  flying  fi-om 
the  field,  spread  panic  through  the  country,  and,  in  his  consterna- 
tion, reached  even  to  Lord  Wellington's  head -quarters.  The 
unfortunate  mau,  whose  nervous  influences  uei-e  greater  than  his 
martial  tendencies,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  bis  misconduct 
btfure  the  enemy,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  seuleuee 
was  carried  into  effect.  Several  iustauces  of  similar  misbehaviour 
having  already  occurred  among  these  troops,  which  had  been  passed 
over.  Marshal  lieresford  at  length  found  it  his  bouuden  duty,  for 
the  safety  of  the  service,  that  an  example  aliould  be  made.  Sil- 
veira,  with  12,000  infantry,  and  400  cavalry,  who  had  seen  some 
service,  ought  to  have  crossed  the  Douro  ou  the  otb,  but  did  not 
choose  to  do  so  till  the  14th,  and  then  halted  at  the  good  town  of 
Lamego.  This  conduct  was  severely  reflected  on  at  the  time.  In 
point  of  waywarduessj  he  was  the  Ballesteros  of  the  Portuguese 
army — never,  when  he  could  do  so  with  impunity,  acknowledging 
any  will  hut  his  own,  and  that  wUl  uot  the  safest  for  others  to 
calculate  upon.  Lord  Wellington,  being  desirous  of  henriug 
Wilson's  account  of  the  Uuurda  atVnir,  sent  for  him  to  Fuentes 
Guinaldo,  and,  after  receiving  the  report  of  the  conduct  of  the 
rearguard  of  Trant^s  people,  and  his  success  in  checking  the 
enemy  at  the  Ponte  de  Ladrao,  with  approbation,  entered  himself 
roost  fully  and  freely  into  the  late  movements,  explaining  his  own 
opinions  on  the  subject,  aud  asking  Wilson  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
head-quarters,  ended  by  saying,  in  his  brief  decided  manner,  that 
"  the  pusition  of  Guarda  was  the  most  treacherous  and  perilous  in 
the  country  for  a  small  force,'* 

^[armont  having  now,  in  consequence  of  our  movements,  retired 
with  hia  force,  nmouuting  to  28,000  men,  between  the  Coa  and 
Agueda,  and  having  re-established  his  bridge  across  the  latter  river, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  floods  from  the  severe  rains, 
rccrosHcd  that  stream  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  spreading  his 
troops  over  the  plains  of  Leon,  our  army  wft»  d\&^T%cd,  axL^  t^Nvc 
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division  retired  from  Medellin  to  Cutello  Bruieo,  and  creBtaally 
recrossed  the  Tagns,  and  occapied  Niza.  I  am  now  reminded 
firom  the  amoQnt  I  have  vritten,  that  the  space  to  which  I  have 
limited  myself  in  this  number,  is  exhaorted ;  at  present,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  take  leave  of  my  subject,  and  of  those  readers 
who  may  have  perused  my  "  Random  Recollections."  The  sugges- 
tion of  contributing  them  to  this  periodical,  is  due  to  Mr.  Bentley, 
the  cessation  of  their  appearance  for  the  present  to  myself;  but  to 
those  who  bare  been  good  enough  to  give  the  "  Recollections  "  a 
favourable  reception,  I  may  add,  that  at  no  distant  period,  it  ia 
possible  they  may  be  continued,  and  will  reappear  in  another  and 
perhaps  a  more  collected  form.  Considerably  mme  than  a  gener- 
ation of  mortal  life  has  passed  away,  since  the  scenes  and  erenta 
which  I  have  sketched,  were  acted.  On  the  eve  of  a  war,  of  which 
the  issues  and  the  duration  are  alike  uncertain,  even  the  echoes  of 
a  mighty  conflict,  such  as  the  Peninsular  war,  retain  a  lively  inter- 
est, and  while  the  entire  scale  of  operations  and  the  intricate 
mazes  of  its  policy  have  been  represented  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
military  historians,  who  himself  bore  no  mean  share  in  the  deeds 
he  has  so  well  depicted,  there  has  still  been  room  for  this  feebler 
and  less  perfect  record  of  "  Random  Recollections.'' 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  JUSTICE  TALFOURD. 

Oh  !  thou,  of  gentle  heart,  but  soaring  soul, 

AVho,  struggling  up  life's  hill  with  love,  didst  rise 
Foe-less  to  honour^s  place,  and  win  the  prize, 

AVithout  one  frown  from  rivals  at  the  goal. 

Thou,  who  with  grace  of  letters  didst  control 
The  cares  of  law,  and  soften  all  its  ties — 
Showing  how  Themis,  deck'd,  might  still  be  wise, 

Kor,  with  a  laurelPd  brow,  forget  her  scroll. 

Tliou,  who,  with  thy  last  words,  from  duty's  seat. 
Didst  plead  the  love-bonds  that  should  make  all  one  ! 

Take,  take  thy  rest,  where  spirits  find  retreat ; 
Sleep  on,  that  sleepest  after  work  so  done. 

Nor  dread,  when  roused  from  blest  fore-shadowing  dream, 

To  meet  the  summons  of  the  Judge  Supreme  ! 

G.  D. 
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IN  1853. 

By  Grace  Greenwood. 

chapter  iv. 

Grbemwick.  —  Th«   Opera Ghibi,  —  Maeio.  —  The  Tomb  of   Miltoic. — 

Walu.— laisu  Channel — Uuhlin. — Cork— Blarney  Castlb ^Tue  Blar-    ' 

net  Stone. — ^The  Country. — -The  People. — Monkstown. — £m  Route  tor 
Killarmet. 

From  the  Tower  we  went  to  Greenwich  by  water — a  charming 
little  trip — and  visited  the  gallery  and  chapel  of  the  noble  Marine 
Hospital.  There  are  in  the  gallery  many  fine  portraits,  hnsts, 
and  pictures  of  sea-combats ;  and  of  the  latter,  some  which  are 
simply  terrific  and  revolting. 

Nelson  is  glorified,  almost  deified,  in  a  series  of  pictures  by 
different  and  widely-differing  hands.  But  no  moat  vivid  and 
heroic  representation  so  realised  to  me  the  splendid  fighter  and 
the  great-souled  man  as  the  sight  of  the  clothes  he  wore  when  he 
fell,  still  dark  with  the  stains  of  his  deep  death-wound. 

It  is  a  pathetic  and  yet  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  gallant  old 
sailors  who  fought  under  him  walking  about  this  palace-Hke  hos- 
pital, or  sitting  in  the  shade  together  smoking,  and  telling  old 
yams  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  have  lost  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or 
perhaps  both ;  many  are  very  old  and  feeble,  yet  all  seem  contented 
and  happy. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  public  charities  of  England  are  grandly 
conceived,  and  nobly  carried  out.  What  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way,  if  not  done  quickly,  is  well  done,  here,  where  alone  you  find 
the  perfection  of  system  and  thoroughness. 

We  dined  at  Greenwich  with  a  small  but  merry  party  of  friends, 
when  I  was  first  regaled  with  whitebait,  a  delicate  and  delicious 
Httle  fish,  evidently  intended  for  the  royal  banquets  of  Oberon  and 
Titania.  After  dinner  we  drove  over  to  Blackheath,  where  we 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  On  our  return  to  town,  late  at  night, 
we  crossed  the  Suspension  Bridge  on  foot,  and  had  a  grand  moon- 
light view  of  the  Thames,  crowded  with  boats  and  barges,  and  of 
the  vast  city,  with  its  innumerable  lights  gleaming  ont  from  the 
heavy  night-shadows.  Even  at  that  hour,  the  sound  of  its  restless 
life  beat  on  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

On  Thursday  night  I  saw  Grisi  and  Mario,  in  Le  Prophite. 
They  were  both  glorious,  though  this  opera  is  better  calculated  to 
display  the  acting  and  person  of  Mario  than  those  of  Grisi.  Her 
singing  is  beyond  conception  delicious  in  some  passages — the  veiy 
soul  of  maternity,  the  lenderest  motherhood,  with  all  its  exquisite 
pain,  and  more  than  queenly  pride,  spoke,  and  «v^\ie&,  ui&  c^^* 
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€rcd,  through  her  voice — so  1  was  content  to  miss  her  gmnd  dia- 
plnvs  of  power  and  pas»ioii.  Her  beauty  was  somewhat  in  eclipse 
&om  the  plain,  matronJj,  unbecoming  costume  of  her  part ;  hut  1 
could  nevertheless  see  that  ehe  was  a  most  superb  woman.  Her 
wondrous  Italian  eyc«j  out  of  their  intense  dnrkneR5,  sending  bcim- 
tifiil  lambent  gle&ms,  would  remind  jou  of  that  exquisite  verse  in 
Tennjaou's  Dream  of  Fair  Women  : — 

**  When  she  toade  pause  1  knew  not  for  delight; 
For  sudd?D  from  tlie  ground 
She  raised  hrr  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  villi  light 
The  inttTvais  of  sound." 

Mario  is  a  singularly  handsome  person,  with  face  all  a-glow 
with  manly  passiou.  His  voice  seems  to  pour  in  upon  and  flow 
over  one's  soul  a  flood  of  clearest  music — every  wave,  ever)*  slight- 
est ripple  uf  sound,  makmg  a  separate  melody,  rounded  aud  pure, 
yet  all  flowing  on  in  noble  harmony. 

The  Covcnt  Garden  Opera  House  is  a  grand  sight  of  itself,  aud 
the  )j;ettiug  up  of  this  opera  surpassed  all  I  had  ever  beheld  in 
scenic  splendour.  The  audicuce  was  large — brilliaut,  in  spite  of 
the  season — apparently  appreciative,  and  certainly  cuthustafltic. 
But  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  record  that  on  this  night  1  saw  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  want  of  gallantry  in  Knglish  gentle- 
men. In  the  pit,  more  tickets  had  beeu  sold  than  there  were 
seat:i  to  answer ;  and  I  saw  fair,  delicate  young  ladies,  and  feeble- 
looking,  elderly  ladies,  staud  during  ihe  entire  performance,  more 
than  four  hount,  while  around  them  ou  every  side  sat  ugorons- 
lookiug  young  men,  and  burly,  middle-aged  gintlemeu,  apparently 
without  once  thinking  of  offering  to  the  halt-faintiug  women,  even 
for  u  little  time,  the  scats  which  in  many  cases  they  had  secured 
by  superior  force  and  astounding  rudeness,  in  rushing  before  and 
crowding  back  the  "  weaker  vessels,'"  whose  maiden  modesty  and 
feminine  dependence  they  sentimentalise  about  aud  lake  advantage 
of.  I  could  uot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  Kuglish  gentlemen  I 
have  met  in  society  for  their  kindly  courtesy  and  dignified  polite- 
ness; hut  I  must  say  that  no  ronghest  boors,  I  had  almost  said 
bearSf  can  surpass  in  rude  selfishness  and  cool  incivility  the  pro- 
miscuous Britous  in  omnibuses  and  steamers,  the  general  John 
Bull  of  public  assemblies.  My  own  countrymen,  how  inexpres- 
sibly proud  I  feel  of  them  for  the  generous  kindness,  the  chivalhc 
gallantry,  which  everywhere  mark  their  manner  towards  woman, 
in  whatever  guise  or  character  she  appeals  to  them.  How  gnto- 
fully  and  mournfully  I  think  of  them  when  I  am  elbowed  and 
thrust  hither  aud  thither  in  crowded  passages  to  places  of  amusc- 
uient,  or  when  I  am  sent  pitching  headlong  to  the  farthest  end  of 
an  omnibus — for  here  the  gentlemen  move  towards^  uot  from,  the 
door,  wheu  a  lady  gets  into  that  commodious  vehicle.  O  young 
aud  gallant  republican,  let  it  still  be  your  pride  to  sustain  this 
honourable  distinction  of  the  American  gentleman — a  ch^ftJrie 
consideration  for  woman;  yet  he  grateful,  uot  boastful;  for,  as  the 
old  Turk  said  to  his  son,  while  pointing  to  the  Franks,"  But  for 
the  special  grace  of  God,  you  might  have  been  as  one  of  ebc«e." 
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AagusC  7- 
To-d«y  I  Itttvc  made  a  devout  pilgrininge  to  tlie  grave  of  Milton, 
ID  the  parish  cliurch  of  Cripplegate.  The  spot  where  the  divine 
poet  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  hlcsscd  is  marked  alone  by  a  fine  bust 
nnd  a  smnW  tablet.  Pews  are  built  over  the  vault,  which  1  do  not 
like;  for  Milton's  grave  is  too  sacred  even  to  be  knelt  upon  by 
strangers  and  thcinconsiderntej  it  may  he,  in  mechanical  obedience 
to  ft  mere  religious  form. 

This  is  a  quaint,  sli.idowed  old  church,  where  at  night  one  would 
step  softly,  in  hrcatblcas  awe,  and  listen,  half  hoping  to  hear  angels 
chanting  solemn  anthems  over  the  dust  of  liim  who  so  grandly 
told  the  wondrous  story  of  creation,  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man,  and  who  sung  God's  prnise  in  such  high,  scrapliic  strains. 

In  this  church  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married.  \A'ho  ever  thinks 
of  the  stem  Puritan  leader  as  a  lover?  And  yet  such  grand, 
cragjry  natures  as  his  have  often  the  peaeefullest,  most  sheltered 
nesting-iilacca  for  the  gentlest  human  afl'cctions.  I  doubt  not  he 
felt  for  his  yonnj;  bride  a  deep  nnd  manly  devotion;  and  that  he 
dearly  loved  at  least  one  of  his  daughters,  we  have  pathetic  evi- 
dence in  the  historv  of  his  last  sad  davs. 


Dublin.    Aiigiist  '2i. 

I  left  London  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb,  with  my  frieuds  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  B ,  fnr  a  tour  in  Ireland.     Thore  w.is  little  on  our 

way  of  particular  interest  till  we  reach:;d  Chester,  that  laraous  old 
town,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  annals  of  border  warfare. 
The  Uomnn  walls  are  still  very  perfect  and  imposing,  and  the 
entire  place  seems  hushed  and  slumberous  with  grand  ancient 
memones  and  the  sombre  spirit  of  antiquity.  Wc  passed  the  town 
of  Flint,  in  whose  casilc  Uichard  II.  was  imprisoned;  Cole's  Mill, 
the  scene  of  a  bloudy  battlL*  between  Henry  U.  and  the  Welsh  ; 
and  Holywell,  which  contains  "  St.  Winifred's  Well,"  im  exhaust- 
less  fount  of  romance  and  poetry.  The  wide  "  Sands  of  Dee"  re- 
minded us  of  that  exquisite  song  in  Alton  Locke.  Wc  cauglit  at 
Rhyl  a  distant  view  of  the  lovely  vale  of  Clwyd — we  halved  our 
admirotiou  between  Khuddlan  Castle  in  ruins  and  Ptnrhyn  Castle 
in  its  glon' — between  the  woiidiotis  tubular  bridge  and  the  old 
Castle  of  Conway,  into  which  we  emerged;  for  this  grand  lar- 
Tctcd  stronghold  forms  part  of  tljc  railway  station;  and  we  rush 
with  irreverent  miise  and  haste  into  the  scenes  of  ancient  princely 
splendour  and  rude  warlike  state. 

The  mountains  of  Wales,  as  far  as  1  made  their  acquaintance, 
are  not  of  inviting  or  peculiarly  picturesque  aspect.  Those  on 
our  way  sthkck  me  as  miserably  bare  and  bleak,  without  sublimity 
of  height  or  beauty  of  (mtline.  Wales  has  better  mountains,  if 
they  would  ever  come  to  one — but  they  require  to  be  done  iu  a 
separate  lour,  lying  off  from  railway  routes,  or  at  least  turning  their 
best  faces  away.  The  soil  of  Wales  seems  extremely  unproduc- 
tive, except  in  some  of  the  valleys — llie  ])eople  poor,  but  cvcry- 
irhcre  industrious.  The  women  seem  to  have  a  strange  fancy  for 
donning  the  hats,  and  in  some  instances  the  coats,  of  tUc  wv^i-ft. 
one  sturdy  damscfj  J  saw  milking  by  the  w2L)&\deiV\\o,m>.V  wife 
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unmrntionable  excrption,  miylit  have  passed  for  a  Welsh  Bloomer. 
What  articles  of  fonnniDc  gear  the  meu  take  pofises&ion  uf,  by  iray 
of  reprisal,  I  did  not  discover. 

The  piissagc  from  llolybead  to  Kingstown  was  accompUsbod  in 
'  four  hours ;  but  throughout  the  trip  I  felt  that  I  would  sooner  crou 
I  the  St)x  to  the  Plutonian  t>horei>  than  attempt  it  again.  1  tboi 
that  I  had  sounded  the  lowest  dcpUis  of  mortal  sufleriog  ia 
way  (if  seasickness ;  but  I  fuund  that  uiy  Atlantic  expericoces 
but  a  faint  prelude  to  a  mild  sugRcstion  of  this.  A  (renUemau 
Cork  told  me  an  anecdote  of  a  company  of  emigrants  who  were 
obsen  ed  passing  back  and  fortli  oq  one  of  the  ferry-boats  duhng 
an  entire  day,  and  when  questioned  in  regard  to  their  urangt 
inovenients,  answered,  they  were  bound  to  America  in  tlie  next 
ship,  and  were  "practising  at  the  saysickuess,  jasL"  So  the  tourist 
iu  the  utmost  he  may  endure  on  an  Atlantic  voyage,  before  cruuiog 
the  Irish  Chanuel,  may  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  hew 
but  "  practising  at  saysickness." 

At  Kingstown  uo  were  treated  to  a  taste  of  natiooali^  in  the 
shape  of  a  bit  of  a  row  between  two  conncn.  At  the  DiiUin 
station  we  took  that  peculiar  and  distinctive  Irish  rehiclc,  an 
outside  jaunting  car,  which  has  llie  merit  of  giving  vou  a  vuriety 
in  tlje  way  of  exercise — joltings,  backwards*  forwards,  anditidewise 
— a  vigilant  and  vigorous  cndcarour  to  kee])  yourself  and  your 
luggage  on,  and  an  alert  watchfulness  to  keep  other  rehicles  off. 
There  are  two  kiuds  of  jaunting  cars,  which  arc  thus  distinguished 
by  the  Irish  carmen  :  "  Tbe  outside  car,  yer  honour,  has  the  wheels 
inside,  and  the  inside  car  has  the  wheels  outside.^ 

We  put  up  at  the  Greshaw  Hofei,  an  admirable  huusv,  on  noble 
SackviUt-  Street.  In  the  morning  we  took  a  car,  aod  saw  as  much 
of  the  town  as  the  weather,  which  came  on  chill  and  showery, 
would  permit.  Dublin  t»  indeed  a  beautiful  city — many  of  its 
public  buildings  arc  nmiarkably  fine,  its  private  residences  hand- 
some and  tasteful,  and  its  extensive  park  a  treasure  of  fluwury 
loveliness,  leafy  luxuriance,  and  pure,  deUcious  airs.  As  wedrovo 
along  the  Liffey,  our  driver  pointed  out  the  bridges  by  luinte. 
" Tliis,''  said  he,  at  last,  " is  ' Bloody  Bridge,'  the  oldest" of  oil.' 
"  Why  is  it  callwl '  Bloody  Bridge  ?  '**  I  asked.  The  man  bcol  back 
towards  mc,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  replied, 
"  Bi:case,  miss,  it  was  off  this  they  hung  the  poor  rebels  in  *a8,  aud 
left  them  hanging  till  they  dropjK'd  p&centale  into  tlic  wather." 

The  railway  station  from  which  we  left  for  Cork,  on  tho  follow- 
ing rooming,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  palace  at  a  little  dis- 
tance— a  truly  elegant  structure.  I  am  impressed  by  the  excellence 
of  the  system  adopted,  both  here  and  iu  England,  uf  putting  all  thu 
officials  attached  to  the  railways  in  a  sort  of  uniforiu.  It  prcTcnts 
all  confusion  and  possibility  of  mistake— it  is  neat  and  orderly  in 
itself,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  thorough  system  and  a  rcspousihtu 
authority.  I  hope,  tnosi  heartily,  to  see  a  similar  regiJatioo  pre- 
vailing on  the  great  railway  routes  at  home,  where  the  mufitiaijpor- 
taut  oflii'ials  seldoui  wear  any  distinguishing  badge.  Bat  we  mitq 
the  advantage  in  tlic  system  of  checking  baggage — ft  nnHecCive 
policy  so  simple,  convement,  and  cffccuv\i,that  I  woDOor  it  baa 
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not  been  universaUy  adopted.  As  it  is  here,  porters  often  walk  off 
with  the  wrong  box  to  the  right  cab,  or  the  right  box  lo  ilie  wroDg 
cab.  All  sorts  of  ubsurd  mistakes  are  made  in  the  hurrr  of  depar- 
tures and  confusion  of  great  arrivals — quiet  old  gentleman  prow 
foasj  and  fumy  in  standing  guard  orcr  their  tninks  and  pnrtman- 
teaas,  against  the  incursions  of  marauding  cabmen  ;  and  fimale 
tourists  oul)'  gain  and  retain  poKsessian  nf  tlieir  rariuus  and  mul- 
tifarioas  parcels  by  the  watchful  anxiety  shown  by  the  old  lady  of 
**  bi^  box,  little  box,  bundbux  and  bundle"  memory. 

Tlic  route  from  Dubhu  to  Cork  leads  mostly  tlirough  a  barren, 
bogg)'i  miserable  country,  with  liere  and  there  an  oasis  <i(  waving 
green  and  gold,  telling  of  careful  culiivaliou  and  wise  husbandry. 
llicre  are  some  iine  old  ruins  along  the  way,  among  which  I  bat 
remember  those  of  Kilmallocli,  Kildare,  where  the  piuus  nuns  once 
kept  tlie  holy  fires  burning  "tlirough  long  ages  of  darkness  and 
stunu,''  l-iOUghraan  Castle,  and  the  Kocks  uf  Dunamoru  and  Cashel. 
But  all  along  the  line  the  ruins  arc  almost  countless.  You  gvow 
SBortally  wcaiy  of  cnnnbling  turrets,  tumble-down  gateways,  bat- 
leied  arches,  and  staggering  towers,  all  standing  out  boldly  in  the 
sun  and  storm ;  for  the  absence  of  trees  and  shrubbery  is  a  marked 
leature  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  larger 
part  of  this  ill-fated  isle  seems,  in  contrast  with  frnitful,  prosper- 
ous, beautiful  England,  a  wild,  weary,  sliadowless  waste — scathed, 
peeled,  desolated,  and  abandoned 

At  Cork,  we  put  up  at  the  fmperial,  another  excellent  hotel, 
and  after  dinner  bad  a  delightful  drive  ubout  the  town,  which, 
handsome  in  itself,  is  admirably  situated.  We  visited  the  Queen's 
College,  a  new  and  beautiful  ediQce,  and  took  a  look  at  tlic  Lunatic 
Asylimi,  also  a  ver)'  fine  building.  By  ihe  way,  I  am  pained  while 
gratifird  to  find,  in  each  large  town  1  faaro  visited  in  Ireland,  large 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Insanity  and  idiocy  aru  said  to  prevail 
to  a  heartsickening  extent  in  this  unhappy  country. 

On  the  following  morning,  amid  golden  sunshine  and  silvery 
showers,  we  drove  to  Blaniey  Castle,  and  wandered  through  those 
umbrageous  grouuds  immortalised  by  the  ]>uet  in  the  famous  song 
of  the  "Groves  of  Blarney."  The  castle  itself  is  a  noble  old  niin, 
and  its  situation  and  surroundings  arc  remarkably  picturesque  and 
curious.  There  are  natural  subterranean  passages  leading  down 
to  the  lake,  and  a  black  dungeon,  where,  according  to  our  guide, 
"  C'ronnvell,  the  bloody  nagur,"  confined  his  prisoners.  The  lake 
is  small,  but,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  authority,  quite 
bottomless  He  told  us,  with  a  grave  face,  that  the  late  *'  Lady 
Jefters,"  having  taken  a  whim  into  her  head  to  draw  it  off,  had  a 
drain  dug  full  three  feet  below  the  surface,  hut  not  a  drop  would 
run  out  — a  slinky,  conservative  old  lake.  We  ascendetl  tlic  great 
lower,  at  the  top  of  which  we  all  kissed  llie  new  Blarney  Mtuue  — 
it  being  morally  aud  physically  impossible  for  ladies  to  salute  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  which  is  outside  the  wall,  some  feet  from  the 
summit.  The  gentlemen  who  accomplish  this  feat  must  be  held 
by  the  feet  over  the  wall,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feel  from  the 
ground,  by  a  stout  guide,  who  is  liable  to  be  seized  with  a  auddcu 
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neaknoss,  and  t(i  call  out  Oiat  ha  must  stop  "  to  spit  on  htn  hnnds* 
— that  lit  cai]  howld  on  no  longer,  unless  bis  fee  is  double;  and 
the  unhappy  dog  in  suspense  pledges  himRelf  to  a  troat  Out  guide 
asfturod  me  thai  the  new  Blarney  stone  was  quite  as  good  a«  the 
"rale"—  that  a  certain  *' mddy  ladv"  mad^  a  pil;^iinage  all  the 
way  from  the  North  of  Knglaud,  liissed  tile  spurious  stooe  most 
rapturniiiUy,  and  made  a  great  match  soon  after.  The  qnestioo 
anses.  Lay  the  virtue  in  the  stone,  or  in  the  piljfrira's  faith  i 

Our  return  drive  was  very  charming — the  rain  was  past,  and 
Fuulight  and  fresh  breezes  poured  beauty  and  gladness  od  oar  waj. 
1  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere,  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, so  many  wild  flowers.  The  shrubbery  was  mosl  luxuriaol, 
the  trees  finer  and  more  abundant,  than  we  bad  before  seen — everv 
thing  ou  our  path  was  beautiful  and  gracious  save  the  kumaniti^ 
which  was  wretched  and  pnverly-strickcn  in  the  extreme.  From 
the  miserable  little  mud-liiits  along  the  road  ran  scores  of  children* 
of  all  sizes,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  barelegged,  with  rags  of 
all  imaginable  huis  and  toxturcBflulteriDg  in  the  wind,  and  attached 
lo  their  bodies  by  some  unknown  and  mysterious  law  of  atiraclioa 
— certainly  by  no  visible  bond  or  sup|Mjrt.  With  fnccs  begriioed 
by  smoke,  and  wild  eyes  overhung  with  wilder  locks,  tlioy  stretched 
out  their  dirty,  besuecliing  palms,  and  assailed  us  on  all  sides  of 
our  outside  car— mosl  assailable  of  vchiclea — fit  coniriv aoce  for  a 
bef^red  laud. 

Irish  carmen  arc  a  race  of  Jehus — driving  vith  eccentric  flourishes 
of  the  whip,  and,  when  more  than  usually  excited,  wilh  strnngo 
barbaric  whoops  and  hellos,  making  their  odd  little  vehicles  jump 
along  at  an  asumishing  rate.  They  are  commonly  comumuiculivc 
and  amusing,  though  by  no  means  the  quaint,  cunuing,  delightful, 
inimitable  wags  and  wits  your  Lovers  and  Levers,  your  I'xigo- 
worlhs  and  Halls,  have  pictured.  It  is  a  singular  tliiug,  that, 
though  they  are  from  the  first  free  and  easy  in  word  and  manner, 
they  aro  nerer  nrt'cnsivcly  so.  Native  tact,  gnod  hunmur,  and 
irarmlh  o\'  heart  Lake  frotii  their  advances  all  appramnce  of  bold- 
ness or  impertinence.  Our  driver  on  this  occa-siun  was  disposed 
to  be  particularly  sociable,  though  not  in  the  jocular  way.  Ilo 
was  a  man  of  much  intelligence  for  his  station,  of  a  serious,  even 
sad,  expression  of  face ;  aud  he  talked  powerfully  and  with  inlouni 
biltemcRS  of  the  nToiigs  and  sorrows  of  the  Irish  pnusanlrv.  1 
was  struck  by  hearing  him  ascribe  umst  of  their  sufieriiiifs,  not  t» 
the  English  government,  but  lo  the  native  Irixh  proprirfora,  who, 
ho  averred,  had  rc»clied  in  lieartless,  wasleftd  exlravagiuicc,  while 
the  people  starved,  unttl  since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  when  many 
of  them  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  waut.  It  was  almost  fearfiU 
to  mnrk  the  wild  gleam  iu  the  man's  eye  as  he  spoke  his  fierce  joy 
in  this  retributive  justice. 

Wc  were  truly  forlunate  in  having  letters  lo  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Monks- 
town,  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Cork,  and  received  from  him  and  hi* 
family  ever)'pos<^ible  kindness,  and  enjoyed  in  his  charming  house 
inost  gracious  hospitality.  Mr.  Shaw  has  ou  his  properly  the 
Tuins  of  two  ca<«tlcs  —the  one  at  Monkstowu,  an  exceedingly  |uc- 
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(urcsque  siructure,  datinp  only  'roin  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  ;  but 
'the  othtT,  Helvetly  Castle,  ujnm  Cove  Island,  nt  Icasi  eight  InuHlrod 
Ijears  old.  We  spent  much  of  oiir  lime,  while  with  these  friends, 
Ion  the  water,  rowing  from  shore  to  shore,  and  point  to  point,  of 
[this  noble  buy,  ftafsling  our  sight  and  storing  our  memory  with 
Iplorious  picturea.  We  one  day  rowed  to  Cove  Island,  and  dined 
■in  a  hall  of  ihe  old  castle,  which  had  rung  to  ihc  clang  of  nide 
|«nnour,  and  the  wassail  songs  of  Erin's  princes  and  Knights,  and 
the  wild  war-notes  of  Irish  harpers,  right  hundred  years  ago. 
I  had  much  pleasure  in  visiting,  with  Mr.  Shaw,  two  or  three  of 
the  cottages  of  his  tenants;  for  I  found  them  all  neat,  orderly,  and 
comfortable.     I  have  since  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  them. 

During  our  slay  at  Cork  we  were  twice  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
were  iulerestcd  and  gratified  far  beyond  our  expectation.  One  can 
no  longer  despair  for  Ireland,  surrounded  by  such  proofs  of  the 
taste,  talent,  and  industry  of  her  people.  On  our  last  visit  we  were 
accompanied  by  Sir  Thonias  Dean,  who  may  count  among  bis 
hunours  thai  of  having  been  the  chief  projector  and  most  able  and 
faithful  supporter  of  this  noble  work.  Godspeed  htm,  and  such  as 
be,  in  all  worthy  effonn  to  develops  and  encourage  art  and  uplift 
honest  induslri&l  pride  in  Ireland. 

Belfast,  September  5. 

On  the  morning  nf  August  Hi  we  left  Cork  for  Killnmcy,  by  way 
of  Bantry  and  GlengarilT.  After  a  short  run  on  the  rail  we  look  a 
stage-coach,  choosing  outside  scats,  like  enthusiastic  tourists  as  we 
are,  though  the  day  was  dark  and  showery.  There  was  little  in 
the  scenery,  and  less  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  people,  to 
repay  us  for  our  exposure  tu  wind  and  weather,  until  we  reached 
BoBlry.  1  can  never  forget  the  forlorn,  unmitigated  wretchedness 
of  llie  people  who  thrunged  round  us  at  the  little  town  ofDuu- 
jnanway.  Among  the  crowd  appealing  to  us,  in  all  possible 
variations  of  the  whine  mendicious  and  rocndaeiou.<t,  wc  saw  not 
one  man  or  woman  in  the  national  costume  and  cover-all  — Die 
double-caped  greatcoat  and  the  hooded  cloak;  all  was  squalor  and 
tatters,  soul-sickening  aiid  disgusting.  Here  was  infancy,  nude 
and  needy,  reaching  out  its  dirty  little  bands;  and  second  child- 
hood, bent  and  tottering,  with  palsied  palm  extended,  eyeing  you 
with  all  the  mute  wisllulness  of  a  starved  spaniel.  There  was  a 
full  assortment  of  the  halt,  the  hump-backed,  and  the  crippled — all 
degrees  of  sighllessncss  and  unsi^bllincss.  I  tunied  away  from 
the  miserable  creatures  with  a  heart  heavy  witli  hopeless  sympnlhy 
and  vain  pity,  and  willi  a  conscience  stricken  for  idl  my  own  sins 
of  unlhankftdness  and  discontent.  And  here  I  may  as  well  pause 
to  remark  briefly  on  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Knowing  that  I  could  not  fairly  judge  of 
Ibis  class  by  the  idle  and  ragged  crowd  who  gather  round  the  coach 
or  car  in  the  towns  and  hamlets,  I  took  occasion,  during  my  stay  at 
Cork,  to  visit  several  of  the  country  cottages  of  the  wtirking  pea- 
sants, in  company  with  one  of  the  landed  proprietors.  In  but  oti© 
out  of  six  did  I  find  a  regular  fire-place  and  chimney;  in  but  one 
was  there  a  window  of  glass,  and  that  consisted  ot  a  ww^ft  y*^^* 
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The  others  had — wilh  tbe  exception  of  the  door,  and  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  from  which  the  smoke,  after  wandenng  at  ita  own  sweet  wiU 
through  the  cabin,  found  its  way  out — no  opening  whatever  for 
light  or  ventilation.  But  I  Ibrget — we  did  remark  a  sort  of  im- 
provised window  in  one  other.  In  a  low,  miserable  hovel,  belong- 
ing to  a  carman,  we  found  a  horse  occupying  full  a  third  of  the 
scanty  room;  and  above  his  manger  a  small  opening  had  been 
made  through  the  mud-watl,  the  good  man  having  found  that  the 
health  of  the  animal  required  what  himself  and  bis  family  lived 
without — air.  To  the  mistress  of  this  unique  habitation,  whose 
one  apartment  served  for  kitchen,  sleeping-room,  stab^,  and  hall, 
I  said,  in  horrified  amazement,  "  How  is  it  possible  you  can  live 
with  that  horse?"  '*Sure,  miss,  he's  no  throuble,'"  she  replied; 
"  and  it''8  little  room  be  takes,  after  all ;  (or  the  childer  can  sleep 
on  the  straw,  under  him,  just,  and  creep  between  bis  legs,  and  ho 
niver  harming  them  at  all,  the  sinsible  cratur.**  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  hens  drying  their  feathers  by  tbe  genial  peat  glow,  and 
pigs  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  hearth.  In  another 
cabin  we  found  two  curious  old  crones,  living  together  on  appa- 
rently nothing,  who  loaded  us  with  blessings  in  the  original  tongue, 
and  actually  went  on  their  knees  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  for  a  few 
halfpence,  which  we  gave  as  a  consideration  for  intruding  on  their 
retirement. 

Yet,  though  living  in  low,  smoky,  ill-rentilated  cabins, — often 
with  mouldering  thatches,  and  always  with  damp  earth  floors,  with 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water  or  a  dunghill  before  the  door — though 
themselves  ill  fed  and  but  half  clad,  it  Is  a  singular  fact,  that  iho 
peasants  of  southern  Ireland  are  apparently  a  healthful  and  hardy 
race.     You  occasionally  see  fine  specimens  of  manly  and  childish 
beauty  among  them;  but  a  pretty  Irish  peasant  girlwo  found  the 
rarest  of  rara  avises.     There  are  some  families  of  Spanish  origia 
about  Bantry,  and  of  these  we  encountered  one  or  two  dark  eye d, 
olive-cheeked  beggar  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  leaped  out  of  one 
of  Murillo's  pictures.    The  policemen  everywhere  are  a  particularly 
fine-looking  set  of  fellows ;  indeed,  none  but  well-made,  tall,  and 
powerful  men  have  any  chance  of  enrolment  in  this  honourable 
terror-inspiring,  omnipresent  corps,     llie  professional  beggars  of 
Ireland  seem  a  peculiarly  hopeless  and  irredeemable  class— not 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  coimtry  alone,  but  from  their  oira 
nherent  and  inherited  idleness  and  viciousness.     They  are  jwr- 
sistent,  pertinacious,  sometimes  impudent,  and  often  quick-witted 
and  amusing.     A  friend  of  ours  was  waylaid  by  a  certain  "  wi  Jdy" 
woman,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  ragged  responsibilities  at  her 
heels.     On  hearing  her  doleful  story,  our  friend  advised  tbe  fair 
mendicant  to  take  refuge  in  the  ]>oor-house.     "The  poor-housed 
she  exclaimed;  "sure  it's  meself  that  keeps  the  poorest  house  ifl 
an  Cork,  yer  honor.**     I  was  amused  by  an  appeal  made  by  an 
elderly  dame  to  one  of  our  fellow-passcngers:  "  Here's  a  fine  f^^ 

-ntleman:  sure  he'll  give  a  sixpence  to  a  poor  bony  body  that 
t  bioken  her  fast  all  the  day." 
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TURKEY. 

The  life  of  Omcr  Pnclm  is  conncctrd  with  perbaps  the  most 
important  period  iu  tbt;  histon-  of  Tnrker — an  epoch  of  trausition 
from  the  old  state  of  things  to  the  uew.  Wc  shall  not  stop,  how- 
ever, to  rtlate  the  various  events  of  his  life,  as  they  arc  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  daily  press;  but  shall  simply  recite  such, 
leading  cincumstaDCca  of  his  career,  as  vc  think  luay  satisfy  the 
curiosity'  of  our  readers. 

Of  his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  His  famfly  name  i« 
Latkcs,  his  origin  is  Croatian,  his  native  place  Vlaski,  a  viUa^L*  m 
the  district  of  Ogrulini,  thirteen  leagues  from  Fiume  on  the 
AdriaHc  Sea.  He  vas  born  in  1801  ;  the  religiou  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  of  his  youthful  yeara,  was  the  Greek  united  faith^ 
namely,  that  branch  of  the  Greek  worship,  subject  to  the  Kouum 
Pontiff.  He  received  a  liberal  educatiou.  His  lather  enjoyed 
the  important  charge  of  lieutenant  administrator  of  the  district. 

:  and  his  uncle  was  invested  with  ecclesiastical  functions.     His  iu- 

;  stmctioQ  in  mathematics  and  military  engineerlug  he  received 
at  the  military  school  of  Thurro,  near  Carlstadt  in  Trnnsylvania; 
andj  in  1822,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  after  havin*;  difi- 
tinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  he  entered  the  corps  of  PonU 
et  Chav8»ie»  in  the  Austrian  service,  with  the  rank  of  lieutcuaut, 
that  body  having  just  been  organised  by  the  government. 

At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  Austrian  sen-ice;  but  the  true 
cause  of  his  taking  this  step  has  always  remained  a  mystery, 
^lany  attributed  it  to  a  family  misfortune;  some  to  a  quarrel  he 
had  with  hia  superiors,  followed  by  acts  that  would  have  subjected 

!  him  to  a  court-martial. 

Having  made  his  escape,  he  passed  into  Bosnia,  in  1830,  where 

I  be  arrived  wholly  tuiknuu-n,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  be 
was  able  to  engage  himself  as  a  servant  iu  Kosrew  Pacha's  bouse, 
who  was  then  at  Bosna-Scrai.     Bosnia  was,  at  the  time,  infected. 

[  by  hordes  of  Janissaries,  who  had  been  dispersed  aiid  banished 
into  jVsia  Elinor  and  a  few  European  provinces,  where  they  nursed 

Irevezigc  against   the  Government  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 

'thcai. 

The  second  Giaour  Fadhciak  "^  had  of  Inte  organised  his  troops 

i  on  a  principle  of  reform,  not  only  as  to  discipline,  but  also  as  to  the 

ixnode  of  c^uipmeut.     Only  a  year  ago  the  wide  aud  overflowing 

Idresi,  the  majestic  turbans,  the  aiJkcu  shawls,  and  rich  furs  had 

•  The  ctM  school,  the  atlvcrsarios  of  Eiiro()ean  reform,  have  iiumbprtnl  titc 
reforming  Suluui  under  the  name  of  (iiaour  PaducimA  (InfiiU-l  Sultatu).  Tlio 
fint  was  Selim  III. ;  the  srcood  vns  Malimud;  the  third  it  Abdul  Modiid. 
The  name  of  Giaour  is  not  very  exiicdy  rrodcxcd  hy  the  Euruncnii  terra  Icadel 
— 4t  u  sotnething  more;  ic  also  implies  a  licarty  detestalioa  aua  cnmcm^jt.. 
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given  way  to  the  more  simple /e^r,  and  to  the  European  paniahon. 
He  began  himself  to  assume  that  costume.  The  Khatti-Sherif 
ordering  this  change  was  only  promulgated  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1829,  and  the  sensation  which  the  new  dress  occasioned  among 
the  people  did  not  fail,  according  to  eye-witnesses,  to  draw  forth 
tears  and  public  mourning. 

All  the  regular  troops  of  the  army,  he  had  formed,  among  which 
were  the  Asakir  Muhammedie  (Mahomet's  soldiers),  who  were 
organised  after  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  in  order,  by 
a  religious  name,  to  flatter  the  popular  sentiments;  and  the 
AsaHri-redifei  mensure  (a  new  miUtia),  abandoned,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  the  picturesque  and  rich  costume,  adopted  the 
new  uniform,  and  accepted  the  command  of  foreign  officers.  An 
indispensable  condition  to  the  advancement  of  a  foreigner  in  the 
Turkish  service  was  conversion  to  Islamism,  and  Ijatkes  became  a 
Mussulman,  under  the  cognomen  of  Omer. 

Meanwhile  old  Turkey  was  clamorous  in  its  protests  against 
the  progress  of  reform ;  nor  was  it  long  before  its  indignation  broke 
out  into  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Popular  fuiy  was  often 
directed  against  Europeans,  who  were  regarded  as  abettors  of  re- 
form; and  in  August,  1831, 10,000  houses  belonging  to  Europeans 
were  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  trombagis  (firemen)  called  on  to  put 
down  the  conflagration,  remained  aloof  indifferent ;  the  old  men^ 
caressing  their  beards  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction,  balanced  them- 
selves in  the  kaicka  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  or  prostrated  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  cried,  "  It  is  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  Navarino.  Let  the  renegade  look  and  learn  how 
the  Prophet  treats  the  infidels,  his  allies." 

It  was  full  time  that  these  seditious  demonstrations,  and  the 
sanguinary  scenes  enacted  under  Sultan  Selim,  Sultan  Mustapha, 
and  Barakdar  Mustapha  Pacha,  should  teach  prudence  to  the  for- 
tunate, but  daring  and  impetuous  Mahmud.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  surrounding  himself  with  faithful  and  vigorous-minded  friends, 
rather  than  with  blind  Seids.  He  chose  men  qualified  both  as 
intelligent  advisers  and  men  of  action.  He  invited  to  a  great 
banquet  in  his  palace  of  Top-Kap^  his  Ridjals  (great  state  func- 
tionaries), the  Muderris  (the  teachers  of  the  law),  the  Khodjas 
(professors),  the  Zabitan  (ofl&cers),  the  seven  generals  of  the 
Empire,  the  magnates  of  the  nation,  and  the  warmest  partisans 
of  his  reforms.  With  glowing  confidence  and  enthusiasm  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  national  interest  and  the  public  cause, 
and  called  upon  all  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings,  party  spirit,  and 
internal  divisions,  to  the  fortune  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire. 
Mahmud's  unusual  familiarity  astonished  the  greater  number  of 
the  bystanders.  It  was  an  innovation  at  variance  with  the  dignity 
rf  the  "  Shade  of  Allah  on  earth,''  but  all  felt  themselves  indivi- 
4nHUy  flattered  by  it.   When  the  salams  that  Oriental  courtesy  pre- 

"ibes  had  been  multiplied  to  a  countless  number,  at  a  hint  given  to 

'l^echri&tgi  (great  master  of  the  ceremonies),  a  large  piece  of 

T  was  nused,  a  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Sultan  invited 

iter.    It  was  a  vast  hall  mi^nificeutly  lighted.     A  large 
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uumber  of  splendid  ensigns  covered  a  table  inlaid  with  amber,  and 
iijion  it  lay  the  shrine  of  the  Sanffiak-Sherif  {the  VrophcVB  mantle). 
All  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  cusigu ;  and  by  order 
of  Mahmud,  the  Grand  Seraskier  pronounced  a  formula,  and  the 
sovereign,  with  his  own  bauds,  [lut  on  his  minister's  breast  the 
great  decoration  of  the  civil  and  military  order  of  Nichani-lftikhar 
(sign  uf  honour).  The  ceremony  was  a  kind  of  miLsonic  inaugura- 
tion;  the  ribbons  of  the  several  degrees  were  distributed  to  all 
present,  who  were  invited  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  Sultan  and 
to  each  other.  The  mystery  attending  the  meeting  had  given  it 
a  more  solemn  character.  All  repeated  the  Grand  Seraskier's 
formula ;  and  the  work  of  tlie  regeneration  of  the  Empire  had 
commenced.  , 

Tiiis  happened  in  October,  1831. 

That  Grand  Seraskier  was  Kosrcw  Pacha,  in  whose  service  the 
Croat  fugitive  Latkes,  now  Mussulman  Omcr,  had  lived  for  the 
hist  year. 

Kight  years  afterwards,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1839,  the  same 
hall  was  opened  in  broad  day,  aud  there,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  ft  mitionnt  ceremony,  the  warmest  sujiporters  of  old  Turkey, 
Sheik- ul-Islani  (the  chief  of  the  faith),  and  tlie  members  of  the 
body  of  Ulcmns,  who  before  the  same  holy  shrine  were  sworn  on 
the  hands  of  the  Mufti  (ecclesiastical  president),  to  observe  the 
Tanzimat,  were  as&cmbled.  The  ashes  of  Mahmud  were  still 
uarm:  it  was  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  Abdul-Medjid.  The 
victory  had  been  rapid :  Young  Turkey  had,  ou  that  day,  tri- 
umphed over  ohi  Turkey. 

In  the  gardens  called  Gul-liuiie,  near  the  kiosks  of  the  palace 
of  Top-Kapu,  where,  under  numerous  tents  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Great  Riibbin,  the  Greek,  the  Catholic-Armenian,  and 
Schismatic- Armenian  Patriarchs,  the  deputations  of  the  Sarrafs 
(bankers), — Jew  and  Christian,  the  representatives  of  the  esnafs 
(trade  guilds),  were  seated  by  the  side  of  the  grandees,  the  func- 
tionaries, the  generals, —  the  high  officers  of  the  state — of  the 
Ulemas  (priests),  Kas-Askcm  (supreme  judges),  Kadis  (ordinary 
judges),  !NIuIla5  (ecclesiastical  judges),  and  all  the  secondary  uSicers 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  Reschid  Pacha  proclaimed  the  new  orga- 
nisation of  the  Empire,  granting  concessions  "  to  all  subjects,  of 
whatever  sect  ur  religion.''  That  act  so  celebrated,  virtually  nbo- 
Hbhed  capital  punishuicnt,  by  resening  the  right  of  pronouncing 
it  to  the  Sultan  alune  who  has  never  had  recourse  to  it.  Which  of 
the  Governments  of  Europe  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  noble  act  ? 
The  poUtical,  civil,  aud  moral  character  of  the  Turks  was  raised 
by  thw  memorable  charter  to  a  high  standard. 

WeU  aware  of  obstacles  which  they  would  have  to  encounter, 
Mahmud's  friends  determined  to  select  the  proper  moment  for 
action.  Kosrew-Pacha,  who  was  more  earnest  than  any  other 
in  the  cause,  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  availing  himself 
of  Omer-Aga,  whose  ardent,  and  restless  character  appeared  to 
Lave  no  ambition  but  to  have  a  field  open  to  his  energetic  ac- 
tivi^.    In  Turkeyj  nobdity  is  not  the  result  ot  \i\i\ii,  \«jX  ■atfrt^^?3 
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the  gift  of  favour,  sometimes  of  riches,  seldom  of  merit.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  ennobled  Turks  wms  Kosrew 
Pacha  himself,  who  had  been  bought  in  the  slave-bazaar.  The 
manners  of  the  highest  personages  do  not  differ  £rom  those  of  the 
lowest,  and  their  family  life  is  distinguished  by  great  simplicity 
and  benevolence,  even  towards  the  slaves.  Moreover,  the  curiosity 
Trhich  a  foreigner  awakens  everywhere,  and  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  Turkey,  made  the  Pacha  desirous  of  having  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  Frank  convert,  who  by  his  wit,  the  originality 
of  his  manners,  and  the  singularity  of  his  position,  had  become 
the  subject  of  daily  talk.  The  interviews  with  the  Pacha  suc- 
ceeded each  other;  Omer*s  military  knowledge  made  itself  mam- 
fest ;  his  independent  character,  his  talent,  his  boldness  of  con- 
ception, and  power  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  forcibly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Pacha.  Omer  made  his  former  position  and 
misfortune  known ;  he  interested,  he  pleased :  the  Pacha's  pro- 
tection was  insured  to  him,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Turkish 
Begeneration. 

Favoured  by  the  protection  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  to  whom 
Kosrcw  Pacha  had  introduced  him,  after  having  been  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Pacha,  then  aide-de-camp  and  interpreter  to  General  Chzar- 
nowsky,  lastly  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  dissatisfied  with 
the  slow  progress  of  his  party,  which  was  continaally  thwarted  by 
provincial  insurrections,  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  try  his 
fortune  in  some  of  the  c^cpeditions  which  were  continually  being 
made,  and  began  his  military  career  in  183C.  Bosnia,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria  were,  successively,  the  theatres  of  his  exploits.  His 
secret  mission,  however,  more  than  his  military  position,  found 
continual  obstacles  in  mysterious  plots ;  and  he  now  understood 
that  the  true  adversary  of  the  new  generation,  more  than  the 
stubbornness  of  the  old  conservative  element,  was  the  foreign  foe, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  Turkey  should  be  annihilated. 

From  that  day  he  applied  himself  to  improving  the  efficienc}' 
of  the  army,  paying  attention  not  only  to  the  discipline,  but  also 
to  the  education,  of  the  soldier.  The  Mussulman,  good  and 
meek-hearted  by  nature,  never  ferocious  but  in  individual  cases, 
■was  raised  by  him  to  the  self- consciousness  of  human  dignity, 
by  regulations,  ordinances,  and  laws,  calculated  to  make  him  cog- 
nisant of  the  rights,  and  conversant  with  the  duties,  that  belong 
to  every  one,  in  every  state  of  life.  Self-esteem,  a  feeling  that, 
being  once  awakened  from  a  long  lethargy,  soon  endears  itself  to 
every  man,  discipline,  and  Omer's  benevolent  disposition  even 
towards  the  lowest  of  his  soldiers,  caused  him  to  be  loved  by  them 
more  as  a  father  than  as  a  general. 

After  Mahmnd's  decease,  his  expeditions  continued  under  the 
•^w  Btiltsn.     In  Albania,  in  Bosnia  once  more,  in  Syria,  in  the 

*it4iiftanj  mmong  the  wild  tribes  of  tlie  Ravendus,  in  BomeHa, 

"Ttt  Imdo-Widlachian  ^Principalities,  and  in  Montenegro,  he 

■tiiigiiwihed  in  both  a  military  and  civil  capacity.    Haring 

V^k^  aa  a  second  country,  he  loved  and  loves  her,  not 

^Bierelj^  but  us  the  member  of  a  famUy,  which  power- 
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fal  enrmics  tire  attempting  to  disorganise  and  destror.  Before 
fij^htiug,  he  idwuvs  tried  to  couciliate  ;  compelled  to  employ  force, 
lie  ncTcr  fibuscd  victory,  to  n!>8uagc  cither  tlie  resentment  or  the 
cupidity  of  his  troops.  To  nrousc  ntilitnTT  enthusiasm^  he  never 
resorted  to  religious  hatred :  lie  repressed  it,  e\eu  when  religious 
party  feelings  were  the  occasion  or  the  pretext  of  the  rebellion  cf 
the  pro\incC8,  and  when  it  was  natural  that  this  circumstance 
would  incense  the  Mahometan  troops.  In  short,  he  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  least  possible  sacrifices  should  be  imposed  by 
the  exigencies  of  ivar  on  the  populations  whose  soil  m»s  its  un- 
happy theatre. 

In  a  work  so  difficult  as  the  regeneration  of  an  entire  nation, 
he  had  many  I'ellow-labourcrs.  Amongst  them  the  fir;»t  undoubt- 
edly was  an  eminent  man,  whose  talents  as  a  diplomatist  London 
and  Paris  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  whom  they  have  since 
I)eeii  able  to  appreciate  as  a  statesman  :  we  mean  Uescbid  Pacba. 
We  call  him  a  companion,  and  not  the  chief  of  the  enterprise; 
for  Reschid  Pacha,  indeed,  tried  to  triiusplant  European  civilisa- 
tion, to  the  Empire,  though  by  mt-'asiircs  which  would  have  had  no 
immediate  utility  Mithout  thb  actiWty  of  Omer  Pacha.  The 
principal  merit  of  a  reformer  and  of  a  reform  does  not  always 
depend  on  the  generality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan :  the 
most  applicable  is  always  tlie  best.  Even  measures  them&elrea 
most  practical  become  inefficient  when  they  are  Icrft.  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  unruly  proceedings  of  those  intruKted  with  their  appli- 
cation. The  Turkish  rimiiue  sheltered  thousands  of  abuses  from 
the  eyes  of  the  central  government.  The  people  of  the  pronnccs, 
above  all,  suffered  by  and  were  indignant  at  them ;  foreign  in- 
trigue fomented  tbeii'  resentment ;  and,  unable  to  make  their  re- 
presentations reach  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  they  broke  into 
rebeliiuu,  and  compelled  the  goTemment  to  resort  to  repressive 
means.  Dissatisfaction  assumed  a  religious  character — the  dif- 
ference of  creeds  furnished  the  pretext.  Every  public  excess 
appeared  as  the  consequence  of  misgovcmment,  yet  was  nothing 
more  than  the  cficct  of  mal-administriitiun  altogether  pei*5onal 
and  not  sj-slcmatic.  These  reid  plagues  of  Turkey  were  miti- 
gated wherever  Omer  Pacha  was  at  the  head  of  a  militftry  expe- 
dition. 

Such  was  the  civil  capacity  Omer  has  displayed.  In  the  midst 
of  BO  many  labours,  he  ran  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army : — 
Kol-Agasai  (Aide-de-camp),  IHm-Basci  (Commanding  Major),  Mi- 
ralfiy  (Colonel);  Liva  (General  of  Brigade — a  degree  he  gained 
on  ihc  battle-field  under  the  walls  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre),  Ferik 
(General  of  Dirision),  Muchir  (Marshal),  Ser-Ashcr  (Field-Mar- 
shal), and  uow  Serdar-i-Ekrem  (Genernlissimo),  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Ottoman  army.*    Invested  with  the  great  decoration  of  ^e 

■*  Tlie»t?  two  degrees  of  itie  Ottnman  army — viz.  the  Scr-Asher  nnd  the 
S«Tdar-i.K1ci4fn— ore  of  a  rrcpnt  mftituttan.  Hussein  Pncha  wns  the  flrst 
fnvmed  wiib  them  by  Sult.-tn  MahmiiH  in  the  wur  of  lB3l-3'2,  n^itist  Mu- 
hsmmcil  AH  Pacha  of  Epi'pi.  Omer  Pacha  is  the  second  in  Ihe  Em^itt.  ft'a\D. 
the  i-poch  of  their  insiituiJun.  irhu  has  obtaiaed  bolU  l\\e%c\u'i^\  tnaiNM  cA  ^Im- 
tioction. 
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Nichani-Iftikhar  by  Sultan  Malimud;  with  that  of  the  Mejidie* 
by  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  and^  la^ttly,  presented  at  Shumla  with 
a  swurd  of  honour,  he  could  not  avuid  making  bitter  enemies. 
Old  Turkey  was  continually  watching  him  with  euvioua  rancour ; 
but  lie  shrewdly  flattered  its  apostles  wlieu  he  thought  it  proper 
for  his  purpose;  overpowered  them  with  generosi^,  when  an 
exchange  of  bostiUties  would  have  injured  his  cause;  and  openly 
tict  thcui  at  defiance  when  disserabUng  would  have  been  weakness, 
and  silence  an  act  ofcowiirdice. 

At  this  hour  he  is  the  first  general  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  more  than  200,000  men,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  are  subject  to  his  commaud.  Millions  of  eyes  are 
anxiously  turned  towards  him,  and  there  is  no  man  interested  in 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  mLo  dues  not  wish  to  know  hoir  far 
his  military  talents  may  be  depended  upon. 

If  the  past  mu}'  atfurd  a  clue  to  judge  of  the  future,  the  fortune 
of  Omer  Facha  has  been  constant  for  so  many  years  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  ability.  So  brilliant,  so  important  and  high  a 
position  is  not  reached  from  the  lowest  condiiion,  without  one's 
being  po&sessed  of  merit,  and  that  in  an  eminent  degree.  If 
Kosrew  Pacha's  favour  was  propitious  to  a  young  man  full  of  hope, 
of  Ufc,  and  of  courage,  it  would  not  have  sheltered  a  stranger, 
though  a  convert,  from  mistrust  and  envy.  Tlie  old  MuuuU 
man  is  proud  of  himself  even  to  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
capacity  sapcrior  to  his  own;  and  little  does  he  expect  that  any 
information  worthy  of  note  can  be  derived  from  a  fureiguer. 
Men  of  such  n  description  were  of^n  in  his  way,  and  he  was  uiure 
than  once  driven  to  suspend  liis  services;  but  facta  are  convincing 
in  spite  of  opposition,  and  they  spoke  in  favour  of  Omcr  Pacha. 

Omcr's  mUitary  capabilities,  indeed,  have  had  no  decisive  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  themselves  iu  the  teeth  of  disciplined  troops. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  undeniable,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  an 
encr^tic  diseiphne  to  dou!)le  the  power  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy,  whom  he  has  almost  invariably  beaten.  When  the  enemy 
were  only  insurgents  it  was  but  natural  that  tliey  should  nut  give 
occasion  for  a  vast  strategical  plan,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  proved  very  injurious  to  the  kind  of  warfare  he  vas  called  upon 
to  wn^e.  However,  the  enemies  he  has  now  to  confront  are  not 
altogether  new  to  him.  In  Bosnia,  in  Montenegro,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Servia,  insurrection  was  always  fomented  by  Russia,  often  by 
Au!)tria,  and  by  both  it  was  assisted  with  arms  and  officers. 

Indcpendentlyofhisability,of  lihichlhesuccessesbe  hasobtaincd, 
the  eminent  military  degrees  he  has  won,  and  his  actual  position,  arc 
surely  better  proofs  than  our  words;  no  one  denies  him  a  bold- 
ness of  conception  which  never  degcucrated  into  rashness,  a  confi- 
dence in  huusulf  which  he  was  able  to  inspire  in  hia  soldiers,  and  a 
military  ardour  that  is  proverbial  among  his  officers.     Under  hi* 

*  This  Is  *  decoratiuo  iniUtuted  by  Abdul  Medjid  after  his  Cither**  c^nnjiV. 
It  Is  of  simple  rnamcilfd  gold,  dividetl  into  five  classe*,  and  beArio^ 
lion,  engraved  in  TurkUh  vonU^Gboiret,  Sadakat,  Hamiet  f  Coura^- 
Zeal). 
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commaiuJ,  as  bus  becu  the  case  >7ith  all  great  generals,  the  soldier 
thinks  bimsc'U*  braver,  and  confideotlr  nishcs  to  victory. 

Omer*s  domestic  Hfe  is  very  far  from  being  tainted  with  the 
debauchery  that  is  gcucrnlly  attributed,  and  ollen  fHlsely,  to  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Moslema.  lie  has  hM  no  more  than  two 
wives,  and  though  he  was  allowed  to  have  them  contemporaneously, 
he  did  not  raarry  the  second  until  after  his  divorce  from  the  former. 
Tills  was  aTurki^h  woman,  daughter  of  an  Aga  of  the  Jauissarics, 
who  died  in  1827,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  protector  Kosrew  Pacha. 
Etuancipated  from  the  severe  restraint  of  the  harem  to  the  liberty 
of  European  customs,  she  abused  it,  and  forced  her  husband  to  a 
separation.  The  second  is  a  Kuropean,  and  was  a  vcrv  young 
maid,  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  when  he  saw  her  first,  and 
married  her  at  U»charest,wherc  she  was  exercising,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  She  is 
from  Cronstadt  in  Transylvania,  and  her  name  is  Anna  Simonich. 
He  has  no  offspring,  but  a  natural  daughter,  bom  of  an  Arabian 
slave  in  Syria.  A  male  child,  the  fruit  of  his  new  marriage,  died 
I  at  four  months  of  age,  cm  shed  under  a  carriage  upset  in  the 
^K  passage  from  Travnicli  to  Saraievo.  He  has,  therefore,  &»  yet,  no 
^^■■probability  of  being  remembered  in  his  adopted  country  but  by  his 
^Hceed«. 

^^m  His  habits  are  simple  and  frugal;  he  is  active  and  indefatigable 
^^K  iu  business ;  of  au  upright,  benevolent,  and  gentle  cfiaractcr,  with 
^^K a  somewhat  ncrvouH  and  excitable  temperament;  often  goncrous, 
^^^ftomelimes  prodigal,  always  absolute,  anti  little  accustomed  to  being 
W  contradicted  in  his  opinions.  lie  is  tifty-ihrce  years  of  age;  he 
I  is  tall  and  thin,  has  a  martial  Iienrtng,  an  expressive  and  marked 
■  pliysiognoniT,  a  quick  and  peuetrattug  eye,  a  uose  a  little  com- 
I  pressed,  a  thick  and  grey  beard,  a  large  head — a  perfectly  Croatian 
I       type. 

^M  Engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  two  parties  during  the  most 
^^r  imporlant  period  of  their  existence,  the  principal  iustrument  of 
progress  and  of  Young  Turkey,  he  always  regretted  the  necessity 
of  drawing  the  sword  against  bis  fellow-subjects.  It  was  furthest 
from  bis  wish  to  tiugc  it  witli  blood,  even  to  impose  what  was,  if 
not  the  common  desire,  the  common  advantage,  namely,  tlie  im- 
provement of  society  in  all  its  developments.  But  of  these  ill- 
omened  seditions,  Turkish  subjects  were  the  arms,  while  the  head 
wa4  invisible,  and  kept  itself  in  security  from  bis  blows,  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  finds  that  more  rc)d  foe  before 
him,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  oppose  him  with  gigantic  pre- 
parations, under  most  propitious  circumstances,  and  is  ready  to 
come  to  a  decisive  encounter,  au  encounter  expected  with  as  impa- 
tient a  lunging  as  the  drawing  of  a  lot  on  which  one  bas  staked  the 
C whole  of  his  fortune,  and  the  moment  of  which  be  is  anxious  to 
accelerate,  whether  for  guud  or  for  evil. 
Often,  even  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  ho  boffied  the  plots  of 
the  insidious  enemies  of  Turkey.  The  most  enviable  of  his  blood- 
less victories  was  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  whom  he 
met  at  Shumin,  wliithcr  be  had  purposely  repaired.     He  eK^t^vuN&\ 
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their  cause  before  tte  Sultnn  and  llie  ministers  of  the  Porte.  The 
Sultan's  sentiments  regarding  them  were  not  less  noble  than  his 
own  ;  Ijnt  his  protection  had  for  its  object  to  nentraltse  the  effect 
of  foreign  threats^  test  by  the  Sultan's  yielding  to  them,  the  entise 
of  progress  should  be  deprived  of  the  most  Taluabip  accession  of 
material  and  iutpllectiial  forces  which  the  new-comers  mi;^ht  confer 
on  it.  T!is  wi.shes,  owing  cspccinlly  to  IheintervcnlinnofthcEngUA 
fleet,  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  succeeded  in  taking  many 
of  titcni  under  his  command.  The  immigration,  indeed,  of  ItnlrnnSj 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  has  been  no  inconsiderable  help  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Turkey  in  late  years.  The  popular  sentiment  hailed  tltem, 
DecauHu  they  were  the  enemies  of  its  enemies;  and  the  afcesBton  <rf* 
elements  so  free,  so  ardent  and  enthusiastic  for  the  cnnsc  that 
drew  them  to  exile,  added  an  immense  and  rapid  impetus  to  the 
reform  party.  They  caused  no  little  uneasiness  to  Rn&aia  and 
Austria,  who  in  every  negotiation  with  Turkey,  even  in  the  faui 
question,  always  insisted  on  the  baniahmcut  of  the  political  refugees 
to  Asia.  Russia  lears  only  civilised  men,  and  therefore  she  must 
be  met  by  ctTihsation  dressetl  np  in  its  full  armour.  Turkish  civi- 
Hsation  would  ^ive  her  the  greatest  anuoyiinec:  not  to  thwart  it 
by  every  passible  metms  would  be  an  eternal  remorse;  and  not  to 
succeed  iu  crushing  It  in  the  bud  would  be  followed  by  tlie  bittertat 
TPffpeta. 

Tiie  iutemal  contest  has  now  diaappcnred  1>efore  the  external. 
[Omer  Pacha  beholds  nnitcd  under  his  banner  both  old  and  young 
Turkcj*.  He  found  himself,  one  day,  belonging  in  an  equal  degree 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other;  it  was  on  that  day  when  both  nwem^ 
bled  under  his  orders  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube.  War,  shonted 
(forth  with  one  voice,  from  all  the  corners  of  the  Empire,  was  a 
thought  unbiassed  by  party  vien's ;  it  was  the  desire  of  emniicip*- 
tiou  from  the  influence,  the  thraldom,  the  airogaut  pretences,  the 
corrupting  intrigues  of  the  foreigner. 

So  in  the  actual  crisis,  they  march  hand  in  hand.  Tlie  senti- 
ment of  independence,  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  and  ibc 
sanctity  of  the  eanse,  join  them  l)oth.  Tl;e  hope  of  the  one  is 
restoration,  the  hope  of  the  other  is  progress,  fortified  and  boand 
together  in  an  unbreakable  bond.  It  is  fanaticism  for  the  former, 
patriotism  fer  the  latter;  but  it  is  ardour,  8acri6cr,  and  aclf-abue- 
lotion  for  both. 

And  can  the  victory,  not  only  external  bat  internal,  lie  any 
►  matter  of  doubt?  "When  Russia  shall  hare  paid  to  Turkey  the 
ransom  of  hcrhyiKwrisy  and  ambition,  the  civilising  infloencc  of 
the  French  and  English  armies,  and  of  the  men  of  all  nations^ 
who  &rv  hastening  to  defend  her,  will  have  crossed  tlte  Empire, 
from  the  Ararat  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  I>aniilic  to  the 
Euphrates  ;  the  natural  resources  with  which  she  hai  been  blessed 
to  siicli  a  degree  by  Heaven,  will  be  developed  ;  and  nil  natioaawiU 
hail  wiUi  one  accord  her  reseueration. 
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BY    MK8.    MOODIB. 
WAT   ROBIK90N. 

Ha .'  dost  tbou  think  I  fear  thy  spectral  crew 
Of  ghosts  and  demons?     All  the  hosts  of  hell, 
With  thee  to  back  them,  giant  as  thou  art, 
Shall  never  scare  me  from  my  homeward  path ! 
The  boy  of  Judah  was  a  very  dwarf, 
Hatch'd  with  Philistia's  giant ;  but  the  strength 
Of  mind,  made  perfect  in  the  fear  of  God« 
Gave  to  the  shepherd  boy  the  victory 
O'er  Inm  who  trusted  in  the  arm  of  fiesh. 

S.H. 

Thb  stoiy  I  am  about  to  tell  I  had  from  an  old  aunt  of  mine,  who 
has  long  been  gathered  to  her  kindred  dust.  She  was  a  woman  of 
singnlar  talent,  and  in  her  yonth  had  possessed  great  personal 
beauty  ;  at  eighty  years  of  age,  her  bright  black  eyes  were  undim- 
med,  she  had  not  lost  one  of  her  fine  teeth,  and  her  cheeks  retained 
the  bluom  of  the  rose.  What  she  had  been  in  her  early  days 
might  be  gathered  from  the  noble  remains  that  time  had  touched 
80  hghtly,  that  her  elastic  mind  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  decay. 
In  the  glory  of  her  prime,  duels  had  been  fought  for  her,  and  wise 
men  had  vied  with  each  other  to  win  from  her  an  approving 
smile. 

If  the  term  beautiful  could  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  my 
aunt  was  a  beauty  still.  The  old  lady  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact;  and  would  recount  with  great  glee  the  conquests  and 
triumphs  of  her  girlhood.  These  reminiscences  of  bygone  vanity, 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  at  her  time  of  life  to  have  buried 
in  oblivion,  I  listened  to  with  little  or  no  intei*est;  but  her  ghost 
stories  and  traditionary  lore,  her  legends  of  the  wild  and  wonder- 
ful, her  long  catalogue  of  extraordinary  dreams  and  mysterious 
warnings,  always  afforded  me  the  keenest  delight. 

Naturally  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  my  aunt  did  not 
herself  believe  in  supernatural  agencies ;  but  they  amused  her, 
and  she  told  these  stories  so  weJl,  that  she  never  tir&d  her  auditors. 
It  is  one  of  these  tales  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  She  had  the 
fiicts  from  my  grandfather,  who  was  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lethwaite,  one  of  the  actors  in  the  drama. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Kendal, 
Westm«eland,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  great  strength,  who 
followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  This  person,  who  was  called 
Wat  Robinson,  was  noted  for  his  quarrelsome,  mflBanly  disposi- 
tion,  which  won  for  him  the  appellation  of  Bully  Robinson,  the 
big  butcher  of  Kendal.  Foremost  in  all  scenes  of  riot  and  disn- 
pation,  he  was  universally  feared  and  hated. 

'Hiis  man  was  very  fond  of  practical  jokes.    "Bxrt.  \!L\i^^«i^«» 
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like  himself,  and  originated  in  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  hii  mind. 
The  pain  he  inflicted  upon  others  afforded  him  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. The  grating  tones  of  his  coarse  brutal  laugh  inflicted  a 
deeper  wound  than  the  most  bitter  of  his  biting  jest«. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  benevolent-minded  person  to  give  any 
countenance  to  this  species  of  amusement,  for,  though  the  joke 
may  be  harmless  in  itself,  a  kindly  person  will  derive  no  enter- 
tainment from  anything  that  calls  forth  angry  feelings  in  another. 

There  was  a  very  lonely  cross  country  Tokd  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kendal,  which  formed  a  short  cut  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  Win- 
dermere. The  path  was  rocky  and  narrow,  and  seldom  frequented 
by  any  but  pedestrian  or  equestrian  travellers.  For  some  months 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  this  road  had 
got  the  character  of  being  haunted.  A.  hideous  apparition  in  the 
form  of  a  hairy  monster,  with  horns  and  hoofs,  obstructed  the 
passage  of  travellers  through  the  lane,  chasing  them  back  with 
dreadful  bellowings  and  other  diabolical  noises. 

Many  persons  had  been  frightened  into  fits  by  the  spectre ;  and 
one  feeble  old  man  had  lost  his  reason,  by  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tering the  demon  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  turnings  on  the  rocky 
road. 

This  frightful  phantom  had  been  seen  by  so  many  respectable 
persons  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  whose  veracity,  from  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  their  characters,  the  most  s(%ptical  could 
scarcely  doubt,  that  the  public  mind  became  greatly  agitated,  by 
the  nightly  recurrence  of  such  startling  facts.  People  were  no 
longer  laughed  at  for  their  credulity,  in  believing  that  which  so 
many  respectable  witnesses  declared  to  be  true. 

The  Windermere  ghost  became  the  general  theme  of  conversa- 
tion; and  the  road  was  abandoned  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  tale,  and  could  reach  the  lake  by  a  more  pubUc  thorough- 
fare. 

One  night  a  lar^^e  party  had  assembled  in  a  small  public-house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Kendal,  to  drink  their  ale,  and  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day.  These  were  chiefly  farmers  and  sheep-graziers  from  the 
moors  and  fells,  who  had  disposed  of  the  fatlings  of  their  flocks  at 
the  market,  and  were  returning  in  a  body  to  their  lonely  homes 
among  the  hills.  The  centre  of  this  group,  and  a  man  of  no  small 
importance  among  them,  was  the  big  butcher  of  Kendal.  He  had 
been  a  large  purchaser ;  and  the  jolly  yeomen  had  flung  back  a 
feir  shillings  from  the  money  they  had  received,  to  furoish  a 
general  treat — big  Wat  himself  being  placed  in  the  chair,  as  the 
great  man  of  the  company. 

This  was  an  honour  the  burly  butcher  never  failed  to  abuse. 

^l^e  fumes  of  the  ale  began  to  ascend  into  his  head,  he  grer 

1  quarrelsome,  engrossing  all  the  conversation  to  himself, 

blustering  manner  and  ill-natured  jokes  so  disgusted  his 

UMf  that  one  by  one  they  silently  rose  to  depart,  dreading, 

or  action,  to  rouse  into  active  operation  the  mischievous 

in  of  the  man. 

loeiti  at  the  "  HoUy-^ttee"  \»^  ^^to^^  viray,  until  the 
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butcher  and  one  youn^  man,  who  bad  been  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  scene,  alone  occupied  the  chimney-comer.  This  person,  who 
was  vastly  superior  in  his  appearance  to  the  men  who  had  lateJv 
filled  the  table,  was  dressed  in  the  grey  home-spun  cloth  of  the 
conntrj',  and  looked  like  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  middle  class. 
To  Robinson  he  was  a  stranger,  and  that  worthy  continued  to  eye 
him  with  a  sinister  glance  of  cariosity  and  inquiry. 

The  landlord  entered  tu  throw  on  a  fresh  billet  of  wood,  for  it 
was  winter,  and  the  night  was  very  cold. 

"  Is  the  iDOou  up,  Lowther  ?"  said  the  yeoman, /ising  to  his  feet, 
and  buttoning  his  great-coat  up  to  the  chin.  **  It  is  time  I  was  on 
the  road." 

**  Ye*,  Mr.  Lcthwaitc,  she  has  been  up  some  time,  but,  sir,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  never  travel  that  road  at  midnight." 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  road  ?  Are  you 
troubled  with  robbers  in  these  parts?" 

"  No,  sir,  the  road  is  haunted." 

"  Haunted  !"  exclaimed  the  yeoman,  bursting  into  a  merry 
laugh. 

"Yea,  sir;  haunted,  and  by  the  devil,  sir!  I  saw  him  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  you  know,  air,  the  old  saying,  seeing  is  believing." 

"  Humph  !  and  what  was  the  devil  like?" 

"  Like,  sir  ?  why,  nothing  liumaii.  He  was  aa  liairj'  as  a  bulTalo, 
with  huge  white  horns,  a  long  whisking  tail,  and  cloven  feet." 

"  Ob,  ho !  the  old  story.  I  never  saw  the  devil,  and  have  no 
great  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance  to-uight ;  hut  it  is  not  an  idle 
woman's  tale  that  will  prevent  me  from  taking  the  nearest  road 
home.  Pray  order  your  man  to  saddle  my  horse  quickly,  for  I 
have  overstayed  my  time  already." 

The  landlord  hastened  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and  Hobin- 
son,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  yeumau,  with  a  half  sneer, 
now  turning  hastily  round,  addressed  him  abruptly,  and  without 
ceremony, — 

"  You  wish  us  to  think  you  a  very  brave  man,  Mr.  Lethw»iite,  if 
that  is  your  name." 

"That  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,"  returned 
Lethwaite,  haughtily,  and  suncying  the  burly  butcher  with  a 
stem  glance ;  "  the  man  who  has  faith  in  himself  cares  little  for 
the  opinion  of  others." 

"  No  offence,"  said  Robinson,  who  did  not  like  the  fiery  glance 
of  his  companion's  eye ;  "  but  if  you  are  determined  upon  return- 
ing to  Windermere  by  the  cross  road,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to 
warn  you  of  your  danger," 

"  Danger  !  what,  the  idle  talc  I  have  just  heard  ;  none  but  n 
coward  would  turn  from  his  path  for  a  gossip's  fable." 

"Men  as  brave  as  you  can  be  have  sallied  forth  at  nightfall,  to 
bid  defiance,  as  they  said,  to  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  have 
returned  to  this  hearth  at  midnight  as  pale  as  the  sheeted  dead. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Kendal/' cried  the  excited  bntchcr,  striking 
his  huge  fist  on  the  oak  table,  until  the  glass  upon  it  chattered 
and  rang  again,  "  that  dare  travel  that  road  Vo-t\'\^\v^." 
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"  I  am  sorrv  to  think  that  the  descendants  of  the  bold  Kcodal 
archers  can  liave  degenerated  into  such  a  6ock  of  gecitc,"  said  the 
jeoioaD.  "  I  have  lived  too  long  among  the  hills  to  be  fnghteacd 
by  shadows.     My  horse  is  nt  the  door  ;  good  ni^ht,  sir.'' 

"  You  are  stark,  stariug  mad/'  cried  the  butcher,  placing  hia 
huge  person  in  the  doorway,  *'  to  attempt  that  roaid  to>iught — 
you  will  return  to  the  '  HoUy-Trce '  before  momiugj  half-dead 
with  fright." 

The  young  man  smiled  incredulously. 

"  Sir,  do  you  disbelieve  me  ?" 

"  I  tliiok  you  very  credulous." 

"  Fellow,  do  you  take  me  for  a  coward?"  cried  the  buteher,  the 
red  blood  rushing  iuto  Iu&  bloated  face.  "  You  had  better  miud 
what  you  aay.  Witli  one  blow  I  could  annil>ilatc  a  puny  chap 
like  vou." 

"  ileal  courage  cannot  be  tested  by  mere  ammal  strength/'  said 
Lethwaitc  calmly.  "  David  was  a  dwarf  to  Gohah»  but  meutul 
courage  and  the  fear  of  God  conquered  Ids  gigantic  foe.  I  do 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  sir.  You  believe  in  ghosts;— I 
do  not,      Gtx»d  night." 

"iVhl"  quoth  the  butcher,  shaking  his  huge  fist  after  him,  "^the 
Windermere  ghost  shall  punish  you  well  for  your  disbeUcf." 

Lethwaite's  fijot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  a  sudden  thonght 
seemed  to  strike  him :  "  I  am  not  lifriiid  of  ghosts,  Lowthcr ;  but 
I  have  sume  money  about  mc:  the  AViudermere  demon  may  be 
a  poor  devil,  whom  the  love  of  piundcr  may  tempt  to  do  a  deed 
of  violeuce.  It  will  be  as  veil  to  exiLmiue  the  loading  of  my 
pistols." 

He  returned  with  the  landlord  to  the  boose,  and  both  were  not 
n  little  pleased  to  find  the  butcher  gone.  Lethwaitc  coutiimed 
chatting  some  time  with  the  landlord. 

"  1  do  not  like  this  ghost  story  of  yours,"  be  said.  "  If  such 
a  spectre  has  really  been  s<;en,  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  some 
deep  contrivance  to  hide  a  worse  danger.  I  wish,  for  the  good  of 
the  commuuitv,  that  I  may  be  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  the 
ghost." 

"Ahl  Mr.  Lethwaitc,  sir,  you  are  only  tempting  FrorideiiCB 
when  you  talk  in  that  airelust)  way.  The  ghost  is  n.  real  ghost ; 
for,  though  it  has  frightened  many,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  I 
never  heard  of  any  person  being  robbed.  Uhl  Dodioo,  the  lame 
beggar,  lost  his  senses;  but  then  he  was  alwaya  a  half-witted 
creature,  and  a  man's  reason  is  not  his  money.  Did  I  not  see 
the  horrid  thing  myself — I,  who,  God  forgive  me '.  had  Bade  gune 
of  it,  and  those  who  beUcved  in  it,  just  as  you  do  at  thia  moment 
—1  saw  the  monster  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  how  I  escaped  from 
it  I  never  could  telL  1  ran  so  fast  that  1  never  felt  the  ground 
under  my  feet,  while  it  pursued  me  with  the  most  frigbtfui  yells. 
I  kept  my  bed  for  a  week  after,  and  have  taken  good  care  never 
to  treml  that  road  by  night  again." 

"  It  Li  strange !"  said  Lcthwaite,  musing;  "some  troth  must  be 
nnir^kd  irith  this  fantastic  error!     What  time  of  night  does  thia 
3jwctra  ^nierally  appear?" 
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"It  Ku  been  seen  at  aU  hours,  from  twilight  until  the  gzey 
d&vn  of  day.  It  was  about  niue  o*clock.  ia  the  cvcuing  whcD  it 
Appeared  to  me.  It  is  near  cicveu  uow,  sir.  You  will  just  readi 
that  bUck,  crooked  tiiniing  ia  the  roHd,  which  wiods  rouud  tho 
foot  of  the  hill,  by  miduight.  That  lonely  spot  is  the  demon's 
{avoiiritc  hnuut.'' 

"1  know  the  place/'  said  Lethwaite.  "Yes, 'tis  a  frightful' 
gloomy  spot,  with  steep  bauks,  and  high  rocks  od  either  ude. 
I)«rk  almost  at  nooa-day,  bat  doubly  dark  at  uoou  of  night/' 

Tlieu,  whistling  an  old  border  song,  to  keep  up  his  courage, 
the  yeoman  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  fiuc  horse,  and  rode  off  at  a 
quick  puce;  and  ia  a  few  miuutcii  was  out  of  sight.  The  landlord 
listciicd  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  clicking  of  his  horsc'ti  houfs, 
striking  a^iust  the  frozen  grouud,  and,  thiukiug  him  a  coafouaded 
fuol,  closed  the  door^  and  went  to  bed. 

Lethwaite  s|H:d  merrily  along.  The  moon  shone  bright  and 
high  above  him  lu  the  cloudless  sky,  aud  the  ^harp  colil  wintry 
wind  ffhistled  iu  his  hnir,  aud  chilled  his  manly  check.  .Vti  hour's 
riding  brought  hiui  to  the  brow  of  the  steep  crooked  hill,  vvhicU 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  favourite  hauut  of  the  ghost. 
At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  the  road  took  au  abrupt  turn^  aud  the 
high  rocks  projecting  on  cither  side  hid  the  open  space,  and 
prasented  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of  a  Imge  cavern,  until 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  when  the  delusion  vanished. 
Stunted  holly-trees  had  sprung  up  among  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  their  close  dark  fuliago  cast  a  sepulchral  gloom  into 
the  deep  hollow  below. 

"  It  is  an  ogly  spot,"  thought  Lethwaite,  as  he  checked  his  horse 
to  tread  at  fuotfail  the  steep  descent.  "  Murder  may  have  been 
coiiimitt^  hero  iu  the  olden  time,  but  puuh,  pooh,  there  are  no 
such  thmgs  as  ghosts;  but  if  ever  tliere  was  a  spot  mure  capable 
of  inspiring  such  a  dread  than  another,  it  is  surely  this." 

The  side  of  the  road  to  lus  left  was  in  deep  shadow.  The  very 
spirit  of  darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  gloomy  recess,  ifhile 
the  moon  gilded  with  a  won  and  spectral  Ught  the  opposite 
wall  uf  rock.  Lethwaite,  iu  spite  of  his  boasted  courage,  felt  a 
suddeu  chill  crcc])  throiigh  liim  as  he  approached  the  awful  spot. 

"God  of  heaven  !'*  he  murmured,  in  a  tone  ImUow  his  breath, 
''what  can  that  be?"  as  a  horrid  shape  slowly  and  distinctly  rose 
before  him,  and  became  stationary  in  the  ccutre  of  his  path. 

It  was  not  the  form  of  a  man,  and  certainly  it  was  not  a  beast, 
but  appeared  a  shocking  compound  of  both.  Imagiue  a  ereaturd 
upwards  uf  six  feet  high,  covered  with  shaggy  black  hair,  ti»e  head 
that  of  a  hull,  with  huge,  white,  widely-extended  horns.  The 
sinewy  bare  arms  of  a  man  extended  above  this  ghastly  head, 
grasping  a  burning  brand,  which  emitted  a  thin  cloud  of  pale  blus 
smoke.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  was  so  enveloped  in  shade, 
that  it  only  pi\»ented  a  dark  undefined  shapeless  mass. 

Lctiiwaite,  who  had  never  expected  to  behold  a  real  edition  of 
tlui  Windermere  ghost,  felt  his  hair  stiffen,  and  his  teeth  slightly 
chatter,  as  he  suddenly  rciued  in  his  horse,  i&ud  £oicc<y>wavvM  \a 
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look  stendily  upon  the  ghastty  phantom.  The  horse  possessing 
less  self-reliance  than  his  master,  plunged,  snorted,  and  resred, 
as  with  a  hideous  yell  the  apparition  advanced,  brandishing  his 
fiery  weapon  in  a  threateniug  manner. 

"  Steady,  boy — steady,"  cried  his  master,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
shamed  out  of  his  own  fean  by  the  terror  of  his  steed.  "  If  this 
be  the  devil,  stand  still,  and  let  thy  master  face  him  like  a  man." 

Reassured  by  the  well-known  voice,  and  the  caress  of  the  well* 
known  hand,  the  noble  animal  did  as  he  was  commanded;  but  he 
shook  and  shivered  in  every  limb. 

Lethwaite  had  by  this  time  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  belt ;  and 
riding  towards  the  spectre,  he  cried  out  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Miser- 
able impostor !  throw  off  your  disguise,  or  you  are  a  dead  man ; 
for,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  see  if  your  body  is  proof 
against  a  leaden  ball  I" 

A  wild  unearthly  yell  was  the  only  answer  he  got  to  his  threat ; 
and  the  demon  was  now  within  ten  paces  of  his  horse.  The  sharp 
report  of  Lethwaite's  pistol  woke  up  all  the  lonely  echoes  of  the 
place,  and  the  huge  hairy  monster  fell  heavily  to  the  earth  with  a 
Bmothered  curse;  and  the  yeoman,  yielding  for  a  moment  to 
uncontrollable  fear,  turned  the  head  of  his  terrified  steed,  and 
never  slackened  his  speed  till  he  reached  the  door  of  the  public- 
house. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  breathless  suspense,  his  loud  hurried 
knock  was  answered  by  the  landlord,  who,  thrusting  his  head  out 
of  the  garret  window,  demanded,  in  no  very  gentle  tone,  the  cause 
of  such  an  unseasonable  attack  upon  his  door. 

"  It  is  I,  Lowther — it  is  Richard  Lethwaite;  get  up  and  let  me 
in  directly." 

"  Ah,  ah !  I  thought  how  it  would  end,"  said  the  landlord,  as 
he  descended  to  unbar  the  door ;  and  he  called  up  the  groom  to 
relieve  his  guest  of  his  tired  horse. 

'*  The  ghost  has  driven  you  back  faster  than  you  went.  This 
is  to  disbelieve  the  word  of  honest  folks.  Why,  man,  what  have 
you  seen  ? — you  look  like  one  just  risen  from  the  dead." 

"  I  fear  I  have  sent  one  to  dwell  with  the  dead  a  little  before 
his  time,"  said  Lethwaite,  drinking  off  the  glass  of  brandy 
proffered  to  him  by  his  host,  at  a  draught.     "  I  have  shot  the 

fhost — whether  man  or  devil,  it  was  not  proof  against  powder  and 
all.  I  am  more  distressed  at  this  event  than  if  I  had  encoun- 
tered all  the  hosts  of  hell,  with  Satan  himself  to  back  them.  Call 
up  your  people;  for  I  can  no  longer  go  alone  to  that  infernal 
spot — and  let  us  examine  and  identify  the  corpse.'* 

It  was  dayhght  before  Lowther  could  persuade  any  of  his  ser- 
vants or  neighbours  to  accompany  him  and  Mr.  Lethwaite  to  the 
Ime.    They  believed  that  the  latter  had  seen  the  ghost;  but  as 
ViUing  it,  that  was  a  sort  of  waking  night-mare — something  too 
^bto  even  for  the  supernatural  wonders  of  a  dream. 
•>T  were  the  questions  put  to  Lethwaite  by  the  little  band  of 
~t  be  wtlked  on  nlenW^  uud  iboughtfully,  without  speak- 


"  Why  did  yon  not  call  up  the  big  butcher,  Lowther  V*  snid  one 
of  tlie  party.  "  lu  anv  case  of  danger  that  man  is  a  host  in 
himself." 

"  I  havtr  j^reat  doubts  as  to  his  courage,"  said  Lowther,  drily. 
"  He  is  a  great  bully,  and  these  wordy  men  are  all  frotli;  they 
make  a  great  noise,  but  are  very  slow  in  action.  If  Mr.  LctUwaitc 
has  killed  tlie  ghost,  big  Wat  would  be  of  sinall  service  to  us,  as 
the  danger  is  already  past." 

"  Kilied  tba  (/host  !'*  said  the  first  speaker,  with  a  sneer ;  "  who 
ever  heard  of  mortal  man  kilhng  a  ghost? — it  is  not  iu  flesh  and 
blood  to  do  that." 

"  But  suppose  the  ghost  was  a  man,"  said  Ijethwaite — "  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  bij^  butcher  of  Keodid  himself." 

"  Now,  God  forbid  !"  said  several  voices  at  unce:  "  the  man  ia 
a  devil,  but  not  bad  enough  to  turn  ghost." 

"We  shall  soon  know,"  said  Lethwaite;  "at  the  bottom  of 
this  hill  the  riddle  will  be  solved." 

They  had  now  reached  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill.     The  sun  was 
just  rising   above   the    distant   mountains;  and  his   first  beams 
ghtnced  u{)on  the  tree-tops,  without  penetrating  the  gloomy  receav^A^f 
which  still  lay  buried  in  dense  shadow.  ^i 

Slowly,  and  with  evident  signs  of  fear,  the  little  party  wound 
down  the  hill.  One  man  tried  to  hum  a  tune,  another  to  wlustle; 
wliilc  a  third  talked  very  loudly  about  his  own  courage — in  reality, 
possessing  very  little  ;— but  all  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  fear  to 
which  tiiey  involuiiturUy  bccuuic  the  prey,  as  they  approached  the 
dreaded  spot. 

Lethwjute,  who  had  lingered  behind,  now  walked  briskly  for- 
ward and  headed  the  party.  A  dark,  indistinct  mass  lay  huddled 
up  iu  the  centre  of  the  narrow  road.  All  drew  back :  Lethwaite 
stepped  up  to  it  and  remained  stationary,  beckoning  with  his  hand 
for  the  others  to  advance.  They  did  so  ;  but  what  was  the  surprise 
and  astuni'fbment  of  all,  to  find,  in  the  supposed  spectre,  the  dead 
and  bleeding  form  of  Wat  Robinson,  wrapped  up  iu  the  hide  of  a 

t~  bull;  his  naked  arms  bare,  and  a  club  smeared  with  phosphorus 

still  grasped  in  his  stil^encd  hand. 
"  He  deserved  his  death,"  siiid  Lowther,  looking  down  upon  his 
ghastly  corpse.     "  It   was  a  cruel    thing  of  him   to  adopt  this 
hideous  disguise,  in  order  to  frigliteu  his  frieuds  and  neighbours." 
"  It  WHS  just  hkc  the  man/*  said  another:  "  he  was  so  full  of 
s^iitc  and  raaliee,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  others  happy." 
"  He  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his  folly,"   said  Lethwaite. 
"  His  melancholy  fate  should  be  a  soleoan  warning  to  all  persons 
who  engage  in  such  wicked  jokes.     Come,  my  friends,  let  us  carry 
him  heucc;  I  am  sorrv  that  he  got  his  death  bv  my  hand." 
! 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  JEMILl. 

"SHE  9AII.ED  OVER  THE  BLACK    SEA,  ANI*  HOW  SHE  BL.EW 
UP    AT    8IN0PE.      AN    EPISODE    OF    THE    PHBSENT  WAR. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Glout  to  those  who  live  !     How  well  she  sailed,  ami  how  bri 
liantly  she  blew  up  al  Sinopp — honour  lo  ihose  who  fell !   Scarcrl 
had  ihc  winter's  sun  shed  his  rajT*  on  these  fairest  realms  of  earilt^' 
tbau  half  Slainboul  pours  out  to  sit  on  the  shores,  and  gaze  at  our 
tiny  vessel.     Hassan  had  lied  so  actively  and  generally  of  licr 
exploits,  that  the  report  of  them  bad  spread  far  and  wide  over  tbo 
city:  the  idle  came,  therefore,  to  gaze  and  amoke  their  nioming 
pipes  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  young  bloods  and 
dandies  of  Estamboul,  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do,  for  fashion 
has  licr  votaries  and  followers  even  to  the  tribes  of  the  faithful  ;-^ 
the  working  people  came,  because  it  was  better  fun  sitiins:  idloj 
looliing  at  anytlting,  than  working ;  some  c&xnc  in   hond  Jide  \oA 
see  the  vessel,  proud  of  the  craf^  that  they  believed  had  done  sad 
wonders — women  came  downi  and  sat  gazing  at  us,  their  brigl 
eyes  but  faintly  shrouded  by  the  transparent  and  becoming  rash-'l 
mac;  wives  brought  their    chiMrun,  ninids   sat   and    thought      "" 
lovers  away  at  the  war.     At  noon  the  vessel  being  all  to  rights,  I ' 
pnlied  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  Capitan 
Pashtt  in  command ;  he   was  about  to  go  to  the  Bab  El  .\ili,  or_ 
grand  council,  and  ordered  me  to  attend  lum ;  on  the  way  kd 
made  me  sit  by  his  side  and  detail  the  events  of  our  cruise.     Mj 
manner  evidently  won  on  him,  for  he  K|x>kc  frankly  on   manj 
scbjccts,  above  all  asking  my  opinion  on  points  of  importance^j^ 
and  receiving  the  answers  with  attciilion.    Arrived  at  tltc  Seraglio^  i 
for  the  Pasha  lauded  within  its  outer  enclosure,  a  privilege  be 
enjoyed  from  his  relationship  to  the  Sultan — I  was  ordered  io_ 
wait,  and  retired  to  oue  of  tlie  ante-rooms  without  ihc  Sublii 
Porte,  joining  the  Kailibs,  secretaries  of  the  various  officc?s  nti 
at  the  Council;  here  wo  smoked  chibouks,  talked  of  the  war, 
sipped  coffee  from  llie  public  kitchen  of  the  Padishah.    Wy  com- 
panions the  Kalibs  were  Christians,  and  therefore  talked  over  (he 
war  in  an  impartial  way,  in  fact  they  were  well  cnutcnt  cither  that 
things  should  remain  as  they  were,  or  that  the  Massuff  should  walk , 
into  the  Holy  Ci^,  and  pitch  tho  Turk  over  the  fiosphorus.     Ona 
thing  they  al!  agreed  in,  that  the  troubles  of  Islam  were  the  peace  of 
the  Christian,  and  that  tlte  more  the  Franks  bullied  the  former,  tlie  ' 
better  it  waa  for  the  latter.     At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the  CotiD- 
cil  by  one  of  Ihe   Chiaoushs,  or  constables  of  tho  paUcc,  and 
ushered  to  tho  door,  across  winch  hung  a  Persian  carpel^  this  ibo 
att£i}dat)t  lifted,  opening  but  a  comer  through  which  I  bad  to 
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Sloop  low  (o  pass;  a  slight  I  rather  thaukcd  tlto  fellow  for,  as  it 
ett«bletl  tnc  to  cvailc  a  prostTiilion  I  should  otben\is(?  have  bcett 
compelled  to  make,  for  the  gloom  of  the  ruom  mudu  luy  t-nlry 
appear  as  Uie  usual  semie  obeisance.  Having  rccoreifd  my  perpcn- 
djcular,  and  my  eye  becoming  accnstomed  to  the  light,  I  toacbed 
iDjr  head,  breast,  and  uK>nth,  bowing  with  ail  Feff]>ect  as  I  aurveyed 
the  scene ;  the  room  was  large  and  low,  wainscoted  with  pancU 
of  dark  wood,  but  litlle  relieved  with  gilded  Bcrnll  work,  aud  the 
ceiling  carved  with  simple  but  handsome  arabesque.  In  one  comer 
was  a  huge  canopy  resembling  an  antique  four-pout  betl,  the 
suppotting  pillars  richly  enured  aud  gilt;  on  the  platform  lay 
spread  a  pile  of  the  handsomest  carpets,  with  cushions  of  damask 
around.  Round  the  side  of  the  room  was  stretched  a  lung  diTan- 
lercl  \rilh  the  ground,  with  cushions  against  the  wall ;  on  this  sat 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  aud  in  the  comer  next 
the  Thaukth  of  the  Sultan,  the  rcnownied  Mchemet  Reshcid,  the 
Premier  of  Turkey.  To  fualures  singularly  pltsasiug,  he  joined  a 
voice,  sweetness  itself,  and  the  well-modnlatcd  tones  with  which  ho 
pronounced  his  l)eautlful)y  harmonious  language,  completed  a 
charm  it  needed  not  his  exalted  station  to  confinn. 

"  Khosh  Geldirg,  Scfai  Gelding !  (welcome,  most  welcome  !)**  he 
cried,  and  the  crowd  aronnd,  sitting  on  the  Hoor,  echoed  the  cry, 
glad  to  copy  the  words  of  the  favoured  of  the  Padishali. 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  and  the  Council  thank  tliec  ;  the  eye  of 
the  Padishah  is  on  thee,  and  he  will  reward  those  who  serre' 
uprightly.** 

•'  I  am  your  servant,  my  best  enetpcs  are  yours,  ray  life  itself, 
if  yonr  scn-jcc  requires  it." 

•*  Staferallah  !  (t!od  forbid  !)  lire,  0  Capitam,  and  do  good  to 
thy  life.  And  now  let  thy  mouth  speak  truth,  bend  tby  head  to 
wisdom,  and  let  us  hear  thy  mioil.     Listen.** 

"  TTie  truth  is  the  jewel  of  man,  the  briglu  eye  of  his  Maker,'^ 
I  rqilied  (i)uoting  a  text  written  on  llw  scroll  ronnd  the  room  on 
llie  port  Iwfore  me),  **tnxtK  is  the  pure  water  of  Paradise." 

'*  Allah  ray  olsum !  (May  God  receive  you),'*  cried  the  Cadi- 
A.<ikcr,  noted  for  his  perversion  of  the  jewel  sjioken  of. 

"  Shookier  Allah !    (may  God  reward  you),*"  cried  the  lower 

nks,  "  Afriert  olsum !" 

'*  Cbabouk,  chaboiik  (quickly,  quickly),  come  let  him  speak.** 

"  Can  the  (lect,  O  Capitain,  the  fleet  of  the  Padishah,  lake  the 
sea  againtit  tlie  Moscofl'?" 

"  No,  O  Pasha." 

**  No  !  curses  on  no  "  (said  the  hot-headed  war  party). 

*'  Yonr  sailors  can  die,  your  fleet  sink,  bat  it  cannot  meet  the 
loscoff  fleet.*' 

'*  How  then  are  we  to  see  the  sea  shot  before  us,  and  onr  distant 
'armies  starve,  how  ?  speak." 

"  I  am  unfit,  O  Pasha,  to  advise ;  I  am  young  in  your  scnice, 
aik  those  wlio  arc  older  and  of  nmre  experience." 

**  No,  speak  ;  report  says  thou  art  old  in  uar,  a  Kon  in  baltlOt^. 
tiger  in  wisdom,  and  speak  troth:  go  on,  specie,  wxd  ^cm  wA? 

H   U  ^1 
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"  May  I  deserve  your  praifto !  may  God  curse  tne  so  I  do  not 
deserve  il !  1  would  then  Inunbly  say,  collect  your  fleet ;  lei  aU 
its  slien^^lli  united  escurt  the  succours  needed,  wherever  required; 
do  not  separate  one  vessel;  the  chances  are  great  aj;ainst  Ku&sta 
having  a  force  asserablt:d  to  oppose  it.  and  any  smaller  force  will 
be  ca|)lured  by  it,  and  so  much  gainetU  aiid  if  (which  God  forbid) 
the  whule  fleet  of  the  Czar  shoulil  attack  it,  then  they  are  brave 
uien,  know  bow  to  fight,  and  must  learn  to  die." 

"  Aferiu !  (il  is  well.)  Succour  must  be  sent  to  the  East,  to 
Batoun^  and  to  Scliamyl  Beg;  would  you  send  the  whole  fleet  lo 
do  this?" 

"  The  whole,  every  vessel  iit  for  sea, — and  give  no  orders  lo 
them,  save  to  prepare  losail,  till  they  have  weighed  their  anchors." 

*'  And  now  hast  ih'U  aught  else  lo  say,  to  propose,  canst  thou 
tliink  of  .-luglii  that  will  hurt  the  dog  who  worries  ns  ?" 

*'  1  liave,  Oh  great  mau  !  thought  of  such,  and  will  speak  it  to 
thy  private  ear." 

'"  Well,  relire  and  wait." 

My  friends  outside  devoured  me  nitli  questions,  *Miow?" — 
"why?"— "what?"— "when?"— to  all  of  which  1  responded  in 
their  own  flowery  way. — ''prosperity," — "victory," — "conquest,*' 
— "hope," — "ccrtninly," — and  cvcrj"  other  pleasant  word. 

My  fiutumons  was  n*)!  long  delayed,  and  I  again  entered  ibc 
room  of  tlie  Council,  now  cleared  of  the  crowd  of  iuferior  func- 
tionaries and  attendants,  who  had  thronged  it  before.  Kight  of 
the  highest  oflicials  were  crowding  round  a  tandour,  which  the 
keen  weather  rendered  necessary,  iu  spite  of  furred  pelisses,  and 
long  Howing  roles.  The  welcome,  never  omitted  by  the  cour- 
teous, well-bred  Turks,  was  duly  repeated,  and  by  me  thankfully 
acknowledged, — thankfully,  I  say,  lor  1  felt  thai  they  appreciated 
my  services,  and  I  kuew  that  it  was  then  something  to  surmount 
their  prejudices,  and  overcome  their  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  a 
foreigner.  Nor,  could  1  but  feel  grateful  that  thcv  had  forgotten 
my  steady  denial  lo  turn  from  my  faith, — nay,  per)iaps.  I  thought 
they  respected  and  relied  on  mc  the  more  for  my  constancy  and 
refusal. 

"And  now,  Capiuiin,  speak  out, — thy  words  shall  have  consi- 
deration,— thy  plan  shall  be  weighed,  — speak  and  say." 

With  a  gesture  of  respect  I  approached  the  spot  where  they 
sat,  and  opened  befi>re  them  the  map  of  Europe  and  Turkey;  the 
Sbcek  lT|>Islam  slided  back  from  it,  for  he  deemed  it  a  mere  work 
of  magic ;  the  others,  however,  kuew  il  well,  its  purport,  and  its 
merits. 

"The  Islam,  and  may   God   give  tliem  victory!    are   now  in 

strength  along  the  Danube,  and  the  Great  Omcr  holds  iu  key, 

■^ich,  report  says,  he  will  not  yield.     The  Aussians  are  probablfi 

to  vexed  at  ihe  position  he  has  assumed,  so  strong  in  his  face, 

■I  they  arc  pressing  to  the  front,  and  we  may  fairly  conjeclarc, 
•'  dream  of  danger  behind;  thus,  probal)ly,  their  w) 
^e  found  near  the  Uv\ieT    Danube,  save  their  ]■ 
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a,  Newpol,  Sistora,  Tushtuck,  and  Silistria, 
offer,  as  the  military  u?rm  goes,  at  their  several  poinU,  the 
RusAians  will  hare  ample  employment  for  ihcir  forces,  nay 
even  may  bring  np  their  reserves,  and  weaken  their  left  at  Ga- 
latz  and  Usir,  Iq  resist  their  foe.  SimnltanfOiis  with  this,  let 
eight  or  ten  stefluiers  of  light  draft,  each  lowing  a  vessel  or  Iwo, 
Ailed  with  troops  drawn  from  in  and  about  Stamboul,  steam  for 
the  Edrillts,  what  Franks  call  tlie  St.  George  mouth  of  the  Bayak. 
See,  the  troops  of  Ishim  must  cover  their  approach  from  the 
island  opposite  Galatz,  Teni,  and  the  hauk  next  Torltehan,  if  for- 
tune and  the  will  of  God  favour,  the  vessels  must  pusli  up  the 
Sereth,  and  thus  cut  ihe  line  of  cunimunication  of  the  Russians, 
who  to  re-establish  it,  will  have  either  to  retire  their  left  alto- 
gether^  and  so  a]low  the  passage  of  the  Lower  Danube  to  our 
troops,  and  a  junction  eflbcted  with  the  steam-force,  their  cam- 
paign will  be  lost;  or  elKf,  lo  advance  their  reserves  with  dubious 
prospect  of  success;  meanwhile,  the  force  near  the  Danube,  with- 
out supplies,  menaced  front,  (lank,  and  rear,  will  be  an  easy  prey. 
Failing  this,  the  force  of  steamers  may  retum,  or  remain  in  the 
river  operating  as  uceds  best/' 

**  Boyak,  dackhi  Bayak — Chok  eyn,  Chok  eyu!"  cried  all  at 
once, — "  It  is  good,  it  is  good  !**  The  sound  of  their  voices  had 
scarce  died  away,  when  the  words  were  repeated  in  a  low  musical 
tone  from  beneath  the  canopy  ;  at  the  sound  ever\-  member  of  the 
Council  bowed  to  the  ground,  recognising  the  presence  of  their 
Sovereign.  I  bowed  to  the  dark  corner  with  ihe  rest,  and  we  all 
remained  in  our  positions  of  obeisance  until  the  same  voice  en- 
joined us  to  resume  our  former  attitudes.  L  will  confess  to  nnich 
curiosity  in  regard  to  royalty — not  a  senrile  feeling  of  idolatry, 
nor  one  of  veneration,  but  really  iind  simidy  one  of  curiosity. 
In  fact,  I  look  at  such  persons  with  the  same  rye  as  I  should  have 
regarded  Apis,  had  1  lived  in  the  d:iys  of  Menoihcs.  Keeping, 
thin,  my  face  bent,  I  calmly  surveyed  this  specimen  from  beneath 
my  drooped  eyebrows.  A  despot  would  have  excited  far  diffe- 
rent emotions,  and  I  should  have  gazed  perhaps  with  awe  on 
such  power  and  couiuiaud  ;  but  here  was  a  poor  royalty,  bom  to  a 
very  false  position,  and  hardly  the  man  to  extricate  himself,  in- 
heriting from  a  father  whom  it  was  impossible  almost  to  follow  suc- 
cessfully ;  for  he  had  begun  great  changes  in  such  a  manner  that 
none  but  himself  could  carry  them  out — by  royal  right  deprived 
of  all  education,  Abdul  Medjid,  the  slave  of  the  Magnificent,  had 
been  brought  from  the  Seraglio  to  sit  on  an  iron  throne  stuffed 
with  thorns.  All  weakness,  kindliness,  and  goodness  himself,  he 
had  to  rule  those  who,  naturiilly  savages,  had  had  their  fierce  Asi- 
atic natures  thrust  violently  into  European  i^arbs  ;  bullied  from 
without,  betrayed  from  within— from  my  soul  I  felt  for  the  pale, 
ZDoumful  man  who  sat  before  me,'and  tndyhc  seemed  more  formed 
to  weep  like  a  woman  than  defend  like  a  man.  Anxiety  and  wrong| 
had  now  given  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  deep  depres-l 
sion  ;  and  1  fancied  that  aheady  a  foreboding  of  ill,  defeat,  and ' 
death,  bad  stamped  itself  on  his  mind — he  seemed  to  carry  with. 
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him  the  impreBuon  of  his  ovn  fall,  and  the  (leeimctionof  liis  high- 
eou1o<l  rocr.     With  a  biglt  hv  ibaitkcd  ine  fur  niv  [ilau*  aud  «aul  it 
BJionU  bare  his  W(^igh(ic8t  consitlcration  ;  and  atldcd,  "  if  il  i*  p«t . 
in  effect,  U)ou  sliull  leail  it :  wUl  thuu  promise  success  ?** 

"  Sncceesy  mighty  sovercij^n,  is  of  God  alone.  1  will  do  all  toi 
connnund  it,  aud  to  merit  your  applause.** 

'*  Fur  thy  past  scrvicosj  I  thank  thee  ;  (boa  hast  well  and  trotyl 
done.  1  soc  thy  sword  is  goiio — take  tlu&,i(>r  thou  deservest  tfaej 
best  steel  iu  uiy  t-uipirc.  and  will  u&e  it.  Yet,  no:  1  will  not  g>re| 
tijee  sword  or  blado — far,  far  would  1  rallier  see  tliuui  bheallied  ori 
turned  to  sickles — no,  wear  this  ;  Abdal  Mrdjid,  tbe  slave  of  God,  I 
preRcnts  it,  thankful  fur  your  aid.*' 

He  rose  and  retired,  Icavin*  me  on  my  knee«  before  his  cc 
grasping  the  jewelled  nechan  he  had  given  me  from  bia  own  br 
The-   kind    and    frank    coni^ratulations  of   the   rest  aroused 
from  my  dream,  »nd  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  an  oath  to  serre  and 
die  for  such  a  prince.     A  few  matters  of  detail  finished  tlie  ma 
ing;  and  while  still  early  in  the  afUirnoun,  1  found  niVKclf  wane 
ing  throu;;h  tbc  streets,  without  ol)^t  or  cmplomeut  until 
set,  when  1  had  promised  to  dine  with  the  admiral  at  the  Uaira 
Semi. 

My  drcsp,  0»e  uuifonn  of  the  navy,  mv  perfect  lioowledge  of  the. 
laugnage  and  cuistoms  of  Ibe  people^  and  the  regular  old-fashioucdj 
Turiiijili  Hartje  thai  accompanied  uie, — enabled  me  to  paaa  ia 
things  for  a  Turk,  ami,  therefore,  to  mingle  among  ibcai  witboi: 
^mark  or  ffhie  on  their  part;  nor  to  meet  tbe  words  of  diadaial 
and  contempt  with  ubich  all,  hut  the  moat  intfjlUgeul,  treat| 
foreigners  and  strangers. 

Passing  carelessly  along,  on  my  road  to  iJie  Fanai,  1  rcacUcd] 
the  door  of  the  SuUemaneye  Mosque,  that  beautiful  record  of 
palmie&t  days  of  the  Ottoman  cnipire.    The  approach  was  thixntg 
with  people;  among  whom  were  many  bent  on  prayer.     Tbe  I^b-I 
Bent  crisis  has  refreshed^  without  doubt,  the  faith  of  the  Mosletua  jf 
a  mingling  of  them  willi  ot!u;r  rncejs  and  pei»ple  fur  many  yuartj 
bad  broken  down  the  wall  of  separation.     Ceasing  lo  be  a  pecobavj 
people,  ajnu-t  and  dominant,  the  ualives  of  Stambonl  had  lost  mucll 
of  that  pious  fxclusiveness,  the   peculiar  feature  of  their  faith  J^ 
tbey  had  seen  and  mixed  with  others,  and  had  beeo  compelled  to 
allow  an  equality.     AM  lhi&  was  a  i>eacefnl  work,  gradually  prf>- 
gressing ;  the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  had  beeu  introdueoj^  and 
not  feeling  sensibly  tlie  jnesaure  of  its  action,  ihty  were  beconioj^ 
changed.     Bnt  now  again  they  are  arouswl — awokeucd:  ibe  ciy 
is  again  among  the  mtdlttnde  Ibr  Islam  against  the  Clmstisa,  aoo 
tbey  believe  they  now  suHer  for  a  decay  oi  faith  tbey  befora  wcro 
not   aware  of;    and  now  the  mosques  are  crowded,  «iid  ibc  air 
rcsonuds  with  pmyer  and  devotion.    I  entered  with  the  reM*  and 
peotiiig  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  once  su]>porting  the  ililae 
of  tbe  Virgin,  surveyed  the  scene. 

AVliat    terms   or  wonia    can   do  jasticc  to   tbe   building.' 
is  nnt  its  size  or  proportion— it  is  not  its  workmoiuhtp  ox  style 
tlicsc  details  are  absorbed  in  the  pcrfDCttoa  of  the  whole.    Here 
all  the  beauties  of  every  era  avew  mev  la  charm  tbc  beholder. 
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and,  io  the  pcrfcctlou  of  die  ix'sult,  wc  irace  tbc  iinprovcincat 
iu  all  arts  and  times.  Xl><!  mitjlity  conception  of  St.  Sopiiia  U 
wredded  here  to  Eastern  beauly,  aud  the  splundour  of  tJie  Greek] 
is  combinod  with  the  malchlefis  lightness  and  elegance  of  the] 
SaxaceD :  so,  when  two  races  wed,  the  offiipring  chiim  the  bctt 
^natiliofl  of  both,  each  hai-Fhcr  point  soAcJied  hy  the  infusiuD 
of  tlie  other's  good;  uiid  now  tlm  cry  arust^f  "  TIjcre  ik  mo  God 
but  God/'  Mij^bty  Irutli !  the  beauty  of  earth  faded  fruui  bufure 
j»e,  as  I  cast  up  my  guzc,  and  read  the  handwriting  ou  the  wall, 
traced  by  the  pen  of  trutli,  "God  is  the  light  of  henvuu  aud  of 
earUi." 

Tbroqgh  t^ie  Panar,  the  Greek  capital  of  the  East,  Uow  different 
a  race  are  those  Greeks  from  the  Mniiilcnis.  No  wonder  that  the  one 
fthoidd  couqucr,  yet  never  subdue  tlie  other.  Vus;  their  vei^'  natures 
make  them  iDdomitabic,  yet  those  natures  will  equally  prevent 
their  ever  bciug  free.  Possessed  of  every  qoality,  and  each  i» 
fiXtreioe,  they  arc  everything  by  luuis,  yet  nothing  long;  equally 
dospoUt  slave  or  free ;  splendid  in  speech,  while  uieauest  in  action ; 
^rcat  in  action,  while  silent  as  night;  generous,  mean,  brave, 
«ovardly,  there  is  nothing  they  ore  not,  yet  little  (hat  they  ever 
ane.  Once  a  Grceii.  always  a  Greek,  no  matter  whether  Bolzharos 
or  Philos  tJie  Betrayer. 

I  sauntered  into  the  great  cafTec-house,  where  newspapers, 
wtiLton  in  the  language  of  iioiuer,  with  not  a  little  of  his  poetry, 
were  plentiful  enough.  A  stranger  could  tell  this  was  no  Moslem 
Jiauul ;  here  all  wus  noise,  vociferation,  and  gesture.  A  Moiilem 
«ays  luss  in  his  whole  life  than  one  of  these  people  in  un  hour. 
Iu  tone  they  weru  uut  subdued  hy  tliu  aspect  of  the  limes^  at  least  9 
but  tbeo  a  Greek  speaks  always.  Geuei-ally,  one  may  judge  when 
a  people  feel  deeply,  by  their  silence  and  tlieir  air  ;  but  here  not  so  ; 
all  was  as  ever,  and  money  and  liquor  scorned  to  employ  their 
thougljts  more  Uian  Turk  01  Russ.  Nur,  for  uiyself,  do  1  believe 
that  any  core  very  much  whicli  gains  or  rules ;  they  wisely  cou- 
«der  the  two  governments  about  equally  burdensome,  aud  the 
Jtfuelems,  perhaps,  as  a  weaker  hold,  is  less  pressing,  uad  allovrp 
more  scope  for  a  free  and  Greek  future. 

It  was  agreeable  to  pass  from  the  noise  and  fume  to  tho  ccmclory 
beyond.     .Stretching  Irom  the  old  walls  of  Cunstanliue,  they  lay 
bathed  in  a  waste  of  sunlit  bcuuty— none  were  there  save  the  dead 
and  myself — tlie  tall  cyi^xx'ss  groves  piercing  tbc  sky,  mcmorialiKiug 
heaven  for  ihosc  who  slept  benoulh.     Aud  eare  ye  now,  ye  dead, 
for  this  our  home? — Know  ye  ? — fuel  ye  now  ?     *'  Oh  !  great  and 
awful  mystery,  tbc  knowledge  we  must  die  to  learn.*'     Say,  them, 
ye  brave,  ye  wise,  ye  loving,  resting  here,  shall  ye,  too  mourn, 
when  tlie  loud  ti-uuip  sounds  and  bids  Islam  be  gone  ?     Slialt  yon 
feel  lonely  aud  deserted  when  your  present  race  embark  acroMj 
tltose  nalers?     U'ill  the  martial  music  wake  you,  as  with  migbt|rj 
pontp  the  Couqueror  approaches?     I  fancy  not:  as  the  cypreopj 
wiU  flourish  beneath  the  eagle  or  the  bear,  so  will  you  rest,  nori 
care  thuugli  worlds  aud  nuLiun>i  loUcr  to  t}ie  ground — thy  spirits  1 
gone,  tLbaurbedf  ruborn,  are  still  in  octivu  vtigorous  life — liku  for- 


gotten  dust  here  but  rots  uncarcd — a  ntcineDto  that  we  too  must 
change.  And  where  will  ihe  exile's  grave  be  spread?  Beneitth 
the  eartJi,  our  common  mother's  breast,  or  in  the  ocean,  what 
matter — better  lliat  no  friends  should  moum,  or  suffering  home 
ones  sicken  over  the  scene.  Away  such  thoughts — I  feel  no  death 
— all,  fill  within  is  active,  gushing  life:  this  arm  can  wield  the 
mightiest  sword — there's  life  and  hope  in  even,-  muscle. 

The  Admiral's  house:  ray  sfnauts  joined  me  outside,  and,  at 
their  head,  1  walked  up  to  the  poor,  mean  entrance,  which  dis- 
armed levies  by  asserting  poverty.  The  Capitan  Pa&ba  was, 
prdbably,  as  weallliy  as  any  Pasha  in  Stamboul ;  but,  by  a  most 
judicious  display  of  poverty,  he  always  seemed  striving  to  keep  up 
appearances.  Often  generous,  he  seemed  to  deplore  his  inability 
to  oe  so ;  more  frequently  profuse  in  offers,  he  always  contrived  to 
get  all  the  credit  for  them,  though  they  invariably  failed  of  fulfil- 
ment—  charitably,  as  if  he  acted  to  his  own  great  sacrifice,  as  not 
able  to  afford  it,  his  assistance  to  the  Porte  in  the  present  crisis  has 
nut  much  euriched  the  treasury,  nor  impoverished  him  :  but  he  is 
my  friend,  and  I  am  going  to  cat  his  dinner.  May  it  be  gno<l, 
Backallam  !  Having  duly  p:issed  the  outer  court,  I  ascended  to 
the  sabamlik,  preceded  by  the  ntlcndants;  a  Kailib  gomg  out  as  t 
entered,  made  me  a  sign  of  rage:  in  which  state,  therefore,  1 
expected  to  find  my  host>  Nor  was  1  mistaken ;  {or^  as  1  ap- 
proached, he  shouted  from  the  shiltek  on  which  he  iras  sealed, 
"  God  has  left  us ;  luck  and  fortune  have  turned  from  us.  May  lie 
visit  the  allies ;  the  black  spirit  of  Kblis  has  sent  us  !'*  Having 
thus,  as  it  were,  blown  off  his  steam,  he  expressed  his  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Dtity,  and  saluted 
me  courteously,  by  pointing  to  the  stia't,  or  the  divan,  by  his  side. 
He  then  related,  that  my  advice  had  been  duly  weighed  and  pro- 
nounced excellent;  and  that  it  had  been  dctemiiucd  to  send  llie 
whole  lleet  to  carry  stores  to  the  anuy  in  Asia  on  ihe  frontier,  and 
also  to  proceed  afterwards  and  land  stores  for  the  Circassians.  The 
officers  had  been  asked,  and  all  commended  the  measure ;  th 
fore  it  was  resolved  on — when,  lo!  forth  came  an  Elcbe,  alwayi" 
called  where  he  came  from  the  great  friend  of  Turkey,  and  forbade 
tlie  measure.  Our  fleet,  he  added,  returns  west  if  llie  Turkish  ships 
sails.  Vainly  it  was  urged,  that  such  was  no  friendly  conduct ;  is 
rain  the  danger,  the  folly,  the  madness  of  dispatching  small  de- 
tachments was  suggested;  nothing  could  change  the  resolve  of  the 
Giaour,  nor  induce  him  lo  alter  his  determination — a  portion  only 
of  the  flett  might  sail ;  and  the  appeals  of  reason  were  met  by 
shrugs  and  silence,  1  told  the  ra)>ha  llic  fable  of  the  ape  and  ihB^ 
Iwo  cats,  and  sevei-al  otliers,  before  dinner  was  served, —  apposi 
to  the  occasion,  except  that  the  kind  friend  called  iu  to  befriei 
poor  Islam  seemed  inclined  to  eat  her  up,  instead  of  taking  shcfl 
•nd  slice  fairly  from  both  parties.  But  dinner  must  come— at 
Ie;Lst.  let  us  hope  it  will ; — it  did,  and  we  ate,  wc  ate,  until  we  h*d 

"xhcd;  and  then  came  pillaff;  and  tiien — thanks  I)e  unto  lutn  I 
were  full,  and  returned  to  the  divan ;  and  so  passed  the 
til]  1  rose  and  telxteA.     lA^  %«^M\\a  c\v»\i««i  toaad  me, 
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and  the  uaual  BackBish — a  sad  tax  on  our  poor  pay — having 
appeased  the  hungry  maws  of  the  great  man's  hangeis  on,  we 
lighted  our  lantlionis,  an<l  starlet!  on  our  return  to  the  vessel. 

The  boat  bad  been  ordered  to  meet  me  at  the  Fenerkt  in  the 
Fanar;  so  wc  walked  along  the  street  which  lines  the  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  Here  and  there  some  noble  trees  ihrt^v  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  path,  else  alight  from  the  brilliant  moon,  which 
sbone  bravely  through  the  clear  frosty  night;  the  sorvauls  chased 
the  dogs  away,  who  bai'kcd  as  iliey  approached,  and  the  heavy 
Koraibash  of  iheTcholiadceswho  accompanied  mc^  fell  slingingly 
on  their  backs,  the  fellows  comparing  them  to  UusBians  and  Kng-- 
lish  as  they  lashed  them  from  the  way.  I  had  dropped  rathor  be- 
hind, thinking  of  many  things,  certainly  not  of  my  road,  so  did 
not  notice  that  the  lanihora  and  co)-ttge  were  some  way  before  me. 
Not  wishing  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  incensed  dogs,  I  had 
just  begun  to  step  out,  when,  passing  beneath  the  shade  from 
a  tree  overhead,  a  woman,  dressed  as  a  Massalghee,  sprang  out 
in  my  way  and  seized  my  sword-belt  with  her  hand,  exelaimiug, 
"A  boon^  a  boon*  saviour  of  Islam,  fnend  tif  the  mighty!"  My 
intercourse  with  these  wretches  had  been  pretty  extensive  during 
former  sujoums  at  Stambuul,  so  1  thought  it  merely  a  call  on  my 
attention  to  join  in  some  love  intrigue,  and  being  in  no  humour 
for  such,  put  her  band  awny  and  commending  her  to  good,  prepared 
to  pass  on;  seeing  my  iutentiou,  she  redoubled  her  hold  and  stood 
firm.  "  Loose  me,  fair  dame,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward." 
"Reward!"  she  cried!  "No,  1  bring  you  a  request,  nor  want 
your  reward:  AH,  they  say,  is  mad;  is  it  true,  do  you  know?" 
Now  the  Doctor  and  myself  had  discovered  that  Alj  was  a  girl, 
after  bis  return  to  the  ship,  and  had  kept  tlie  secret,  not  wish- 
ing to  bring  scandal  on  ourselves,  for  ^loslems  are  singularly 
touchy  about  females,  and,  whatever  the  cause  that  brought  Afi 
on  board  under  such  a  disguise,  she  would  have,  probably,  fared 
badly  had  it  been  discovered  what  she  was ;  wc  had  not  subse- 
quently rerealed  it;  nor  did  Afi,  who  had  continued  in  a  dejected, 
hall-idiot  state,  know  that  she  liad  been  discovered;  here,  ihco, 
was  a  :iolution,  for  1  now  saw  thi^  was  the  woman  who,  in  difiereut 
guise,  had  committed  him,  or  rather  her,  to  my  care.  The  Doctor 
and  myself,  like  philosophei-s,  had  left  the  solution  to  Time  the 
developer. 

"  YaSill  Afi  is  well,  andwill  soon  be  a  man  worthy  of  his  country/' 

"  It  is  well,"  she  replied  ;  "  1  am  satisfied,"  and  she  loosed  her 
hold,  turning  away. 

Surely  she  was  not  going  to  leave  me,  and  as  much  in  Uie  dark 
as  1  was  before;  well,  I  must  take  the  initiative. 

"  You  are  not  going,"  I  said  ;  "  you  must  keep  with  me,  and  go 
to  the  Cadi  of  the  quarter,  vou  know  fur  why  ?" 

*'  God  forbid!"  she  replied,  "  1  have  nothing  of  the  Cadi."' 

"  You   know  what  Afi  is,  he  will   make  you  explain   why  you 
brought  a -,  such  arc  not  allowed  on  board.' 

"  Eh  Wallah,  Afi  is  as  pure  as  day."' 

•*8tay;  one  word,  and  1  will  let  you  go — say  why  you  did  iC" 
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*'Aclimci"stic  replied,  "watdkAfi,  anil  vatch  Aclunei,"  and' 
the  was  ofT  iulo  a  by-etreet. 

1  pushed  on,  willi  drawn  Kword,  bcaliiig  back  die  dogs,  reached 
the  boat,  the  Bliip,  and  fell  asleep,  eaving  Afi,  Achmct,  lure,  lore  ; 
time,  iho  developer — ^hoiv  hoary  ^lat  physic  of  the  Caphiui 
fsaha's  sits  ou  my  stomach — it  was  a  viio  mixture ;  the  braxkdy 
lliese  fellone  buy  is  never  good,  and  the  quantity  terdble — tioM^ 
time,  the  cnrcr!  Good  night — 1  slept. 

My  tirst  idea  on  awakiuf^  was  ol'Atl,  and  I  reaoU'ed  to  sununons 
both  her  and  Achuiet  before  me^  and  rcpriinouding  them  both, 
send  them  ou  board  the  flag-ship.  In  tliig  mind  1  aru«e,  andUaring 
dre^ed,  went  on  duck ;  t}ie  njoming's  washiug  was  not  tluisbiKl,  m 
I  rctiri:d  to  my  cabin  till  tlie  quaner-deck  was  dried  and  fit  m  walk 
upon.  I  was  hardly  Beatcd  belbre  Afi  brought  one  voy  nargeilleh, 
fur  I  do  indulge  in  that  cleanest  of  modes  of  smoking,  and  as  she 
banded  it  me,  there  was  such  a  sweet,  resigned,  subdued  expres- 
sioa  in  her  face,  one  that  suemed  so  to  demand  kindnevs,  and  looK 
to  rest  and  elin;^'  anywhere,  ibat  1  vowed,  come  what  might,  I 
would  do  all  T  cnold  to  assist  the  lovers,  and  puffing  my  pipe:,  I 
again  committed  tlie  ailairto  'I'ime,  the  developer. 

The  Docior  soon  came  into  the  cabin,  for,  fellow  Christiana,  we 
rather  hung  together,  and  1  then  told  him  of  what  I  had  hc-ard 
about  Aft,  omiuiitg  only  the  name  of  ibe  sn'ain.  But  the  man  hod 
pieMed  it  lung  ago,  and,  with  bis  usual  tacitnmity,  bad  kept  it  lo 
liimself:  he  described  the  process  by  which  ho  had  arrivL*d  at  this 
conclusion  tlius: — She  must  have  come  im  board  fui  souu;  cause; 
I  judged  it  was  forno  particular  love  af  figbung  of  conr&c,  it  caald 
not,  then,  be  for  anything  else  but  tnlber  to  aroid  some  pei'sun  on 
shiire,  or  to  be  near  somebody  on  board.  The  former  thesis  1  ro- 
jected  at  once,  as  she  selected  this  ship  especially,  so  it  wa!>  lo  join 
somebody  on  board,  be  near  them,  see  them,  hear  them,  atleoid 
them  if  wounded,  and  some  other  romance  abomination  women 
tliink  of.  Why,  fancy  a  lover  with  his  bead  done  up  in  plaster;  I 
could  neier  look  at  him  again !  Then  next  who  it  might  be ; 
myself?  but  I  found  out  it  was  not;  how  ?  I  asked— gave  her  pUls» 
of  course,  and  sweet  draughts — what  do  yon  think?  Weill,  1  next 
fancied  it  was  you,  and  r.ilher  haled  you  for  it ;  folt  irritated  at 
the  way  you  eat,  sat,  walked,  looked,  but  no;  1  abused  von 
roundly  before  her,  and  she  only  defended  you.  Well,  1  then 
guessed  through  all  the  officers  by  seniority,  except  Hassan.  I 
Icnew  bis  black  fJare-girl  was  tlie  only  creature  that  m-cr  luved 
him,  and  the  rod  alone  developed  that  attucbmesit.  At  Itst  I 
named  Achmet,  abusing  him  aa  I  had  done  all  the  FOSt ;  there  It 
was,  face,  neck,  very  scalp,  scarlet,  and  she  broke  my  best  medi- 
cine-glass in  the  iit  of  rage.  1  half-expuotcd  site  wonb)  hare 
llown  at  me  ;  but  no,  sbe  only  cried  (uid  siud,  iliat  1  had  b*ift  htr, 
and  that  my  physic  did  not  agree  witli  her.  Tliere  I  jobied  issue, 
and  bnmglit  on' a  very  singular  fit  nf,  "Tbauk  you^Dooloiv  1  ro"*^ 
go  on  deck  !     Adio." 
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TBC   ACTBBSa*5   FABEWIIX   SUPrU. 

The  Earl  of  Rookbury  mode  about  as  Hub?  of  a  scone  mth  bis 
newly-found  daughter  as  wight  bavc  been  expected.  She  visited 
hiim  in  a  luottt  unenviable  state  of  tre]ndattou,  in  Acberon  Square, 
and  be  talked  to  bcrin  a  rory  paternal  manner,  (be  chief  points  of 
ills  address  being  lliat  he  was  very  f;lad  to  tee  her,  that  she  bad 
belter  take  some  choculatc,  that  tliere  was  no  news  in  llic  papers, 
that  he  would  send  her  an  opera-box  for  an  early  uiglit,  and  ibat 
alie  bad  better  remain  in  her  preBent  abode  for  a  few  days,  until  he 
bad  made  sonic  arrangements  for  hor  future  rcfiiduncc.  And  bo 
gave  her  a  twenty-pound  note,  which  before  she  went  away  he 
thoughtfully  transmuted  into  sovereigns,  that  she  might  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  iirocuriug  change,  and  this  showed  tliat  be  bad  a 
futltet's  heart  aAer  all.  And  so  Aliss  Livingstone  (for  the  Earl 
omitlcd  to  inform  her  what  her  name  was  to  be,  and,  courageous 
as  she  waA,  and  much  as  she  desired  tu  question  him,  site  literally 
<lared  not)  departed  in  a  curious  state  of  oncertainQ'  as  to  her 
iutiire  fortunes. 

One  tiling,  however,  she  resolved  upon,  and  that  was  to  take  her 
iather*^  gift  to  her  friend  I'aul  Cbcquorbcnt,  and  insist  upon  bis 
burrowing  it  of  her  towards  payment  of  his  debts.  But  when  she 
arrived  at  (he  sponging-housn,sbe  found  that  Paul  bad  been  iieed  the 
nigbl  before.  Carlyon  bad  kept  bis  word,  and  tlte  manager  having 
bonuurably  paid  for  the  play,  the  price,  backed  by  Mr.  Ketber's 
artful  mauageiuunt,  had  obtained  Mr.  Chequerbent*8  release  from 
his  creditors'  gripe.  Perhaps  Angela  was  a  Uttle  disappointed, 
and  wislied  that  he  bad  been  detained  one  day  longer  that  be  might 
iiare  acoeptcd  her  little  offering, 

lier  next  tliought  was,  in  accordance  with  the  hospitable  prompt- 
ings (or  which  her  profession  is  rcniaritablc,  to  close  her  theatrical 
-caroer  by  a  great  supper.  To  this  she  had  designed  lo  invite  all 
the  belter  nicmbcrs  of  tlic  company  to  which  she  l>elonged,  and 
to  add  a  variety  of  i)rivate  friends,  authors  who  had  ivrilten  for 
her,  criticB  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  other  acquaintances  for 
wbom  her  good-nature  established  claims  to  her  gratitude,  hot 
clams  which  the  wodd  usuailly  thinks  dight  enongh.     But  o^n. 
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sumiDoning  Fault  find  mentioning  this  notable  design  to  him,  he 
looked  grave. 

He  procured  the  abandonment  of  the  greater  porlion  ofher  hos- 
pitable project.  He  prevailed  upon  ber  to  sec,  or  at  least  to  adaiil, 
ibal  tliealrical  friendslups  were  all  very  well  while  you  moved  ninong 
ihealrical  people,  but  that  they  were  founded  upon  the  tandiest 
ground,  aud  shified  with  every  theatrical  earthquake.  That  re^Uy 
such  frieudships  were  good  for  vert-  little,  and  certiiiuly  it  was  not 
worth  her  while,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  set  of  people  he  hoped 
she  Mould  uovcr  see  again  (except  from  ber  pnrate  box],  to  run  the 
risk  of  anno)-ing  I^rd  Kookbur)*.  Now  that  she  had  been  declared 
his  daughter,  it  was  quite  absurd  for  Iter  to  lUiuk  of  ginng  a  j'tarty 
to  a  body  of  her  inferiors.  The  Karl  would  a«  soon  think  of  her 
inriling  the  pit  and  galler)*.  So  Angy,  with  a  Mgb,  tore  up  ull  her 
little  invitations,  and  compromi^^ed  nnth  Paid  for  about  a  dozen, 
who  were  lo  meet  on  the  next  Sunday  evening. 

Carlyon,  who  at  the  Earl's  request  had  visited  her,  took  rcry 
much  the  same  gi'ound  as  Paul,  though  for  somewhat  less  exclo- 
«ve  reasons.  For  himself,  ho  had,  as  we  shall  sec,  griivc  mniterB 
in  hand,  and  was  obHged  to  decline  her  invitation,  but  he  reintro- 
duced Paul  to  some  idle  young  men,  with  whom  the  latter  Imd  a 
slight,  and  Carlyon  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent,  in  order  lo  give  tlie  party  an  aristocratic  tone,  invited  ihcm 
to  the  festivity.  'I'liere  was  IJonicc  Lynford^  in  the  firat  place, 
hnd  they  set  forth  to  call  upon  Horace. 

Horace  l.jTiford  deserves  a  word  for  himself  and  for  his  homo. 
His  chambers  were  in  the  Adelphi,  and  were  furnished  in  a  f^iyle 
nhicli  set  classittcation  at  de6aucc.  They  combined,  however, 
the  picturesque  with  the  comfortable,  and  while  the  body  is  at 
ea^e,  und  the  eye  is  amused,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forgive  many  of- 
fences against  congmily.  There  was  uu  outer  room,  beyond  which 
neither  tradesmen,  grave  relatives,  nor  other  or<lrTly  jteople  ever 
penetrated,  and  this  apartment  was  supplied  with  a  heavy  leather- 
[  covered  table,  on  which  was  a  huge  inkstand.  The  walls  were 
'  painted  in  oak,  bearing  here  and  there  an  aged  and  furmal  portrait 
print,  and  upon  the  mantelpiece  was  a  Utile  black  bust  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Except  a  book-case,  the  glass  doors  of  which  were 
lined  with  green  moreen,  and  which  might  have  contained  books 
[(though  it  did  not,  but  bottles),  and  except  four  or  five  large  old- 
-fashioned chairs,  each  tlie  snniving  representative  of  a  differvDl 
family,  the  scantily-carpeted  room  held  nothing  which  tlie  broker- 
like  pen  of  the  modem  novelist  ( whose /br/e  is  the  substitution  of 
inventories  for  invention)  could  catalogue  for  the  edification  of  his 
imaginative  patrons.  To  the  hints  of  such  members  of  the  respec- 
table classes  we  have  mentioned,  as  "supposed  that  Mr.  L'.nford 
bad  another  room,"  that  truth-loving  gentleman,  with  a  muvtinent 
of  bis  head  towards  a  door  opposite  to  that  of  eutrancc,  would 
reply,  in  a  light  aud  hasty  manner,  "  bedroom,  of  course.** 

Doubtless  there  was  a  bedroom  beyond  the  door  thus  indicated, 
but  there  was  a  room  between,  infinitely  more  worthy  of  note.  For 
there  Mt.  Lyuford   had   inserted  faint  soDfihine-colonred   glau 
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in  his  winduw8>  and  made  airangcrocnts  for  Howera  before  tbem 
for  winter,  and  outsido  f<ir  sumiuor.  He  had  erected  double 
doorfl.  corered  with  red  baize,  which  closed  to  a  miracle,  and  pre- 
vented a  sound  from  reachin;,'  the  outur  court  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
he  tcmicd  tlie  exterior  room.  He  bad  fixed  a  stove,  which,  being 
placed  low,  and  being  environed  by  polished  reflectors,  would 
wann  ilie  apartment  in§tead  of  the  chimney,  as  URiial,  and  before 
which  a  atuitly,  but  very  sliort  and  widely-perforated  fender  acted 
simply  as  a  luxurious  footstool,  not  as  a  screen.  The  waits  were 
of  rich  crimson,  but  one  saw  very  little  of  them ;  what  with 
pictures,  and  gilded  brackets  supporting  little  statues,  and  exqui- 
site plasters  from  the  Klgin  marbles,  and  apocryphal  restora- 
tions of  tlie  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  miniatures  of  ludies 
Mr.  Lynford  admired  in  private, and  litliugraphs  of  huUes  admired 
by  Mr.  Lynford  and  the  public;  and  Cerberus  likenesses  of  Charles 
the  First  (oflerlng  his  countenance  three  ways  at  once,  after  the 
political  fashion  of  the  original),  and  bnld  German  engravings 
from  the  uld  masters,  and  a  sword  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, perhaps  that  with  which  he  pinked  Lord  Shrewsbury — and 
a  family  of  daggers  assembled  in  a  murderous  star,  some  of  the 
blades  poisoned;  and  a  Turkish  matchlock  which  either  had  or 
bad  not  belonged  to  Lord  Byron  (Lynford  was  not  exactly  sure 
which) ;  and  a  whoU'-  row  of  china  pipes,  with  faces  of  fiat  pretti- 
ness  enamelled  on  them,  and  afiectiouate  inscriptions  from  the 
donors,  students  of  Heidclburg  and  Bonn;  and  a  nhole  swarm 
of  tiny  gems  and  good- for-nothing-n esses,  inserted  wherever  a 
cranny  afforded  an  advantageous  opening. 

A  couple  of  huge  chintz-covered  sofas,  of  mammoth  dimensions, 
and  four  or  iive  chairs  of  qU  shades  of  laziness,  from  the  low- 
sealed,  long-backed  prie  Dieu  to  the  luxurious  reading-chinr,  with 
its  easel  and  lamp  annexed,  and  its  sliding  scale  of  declination, 
Khich  enabled  you  to  approach  the  logic  of  Bishop  Butler  full 
front,  or  to  slink  away  backvvards  from  the  sophistries  of  tiic  luckless 
Archdeacon  of  the  Straw-sceplre,  with  several  varieties  of  footstool 
and  hassock,  completed  that  department  of  the  fumitun'  of  the 
nan  who  -^  meant  lo  read."  Very  wcH-fiUed  ebony  book  shelves, 
where,  at  no  rare  intervals,  there  appeared  theycllow-pniwr  covers 
of  foreign  literature,  occupied  an  ample  space ;  and  the  colossal 
table,  carved  in  gothic  work,  presented  a  carelessly  mingled  col- 
1ecti«n  of  reviews,  caricatures,  vaudttviUeK,  and  newspapers. 
A  magnificent  Angola  cat,  with  a  face  of  angelic  gentleness, 
and  a  tail  of  diubolical  size,  lay  basking  in  the  suusliine,  which 
ll»e  outside  venelian-shutlcrs,  partially  closed,  allowed  to  fall  in  a 
single  warm  lake,  uputi  tin*  soft  carpet. 

The*' reading  man  "himself,  Mr.  Horace  Lynford,  was  about 
thirty,  but  looked  somewhat  younger,  thanks  to  a  fresh  complexion 
and  a  light  manner.  His  features,  not  marked  enough  for  masculino 
beauty,  were  regular  and  pleasing,  and,  despite  an  occasional  affec- 
tation of  srntentiousuess,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  no  small  ele- 
ment of  the  popularity  be  enjoyed  among  his  own  set.  Out  of  tins 
and  where  it  pleased  him  to  assume  great  airs  of  iuscruUbiUvv  ^\\^'ti%& 


little  liked,  and  less  apprcciaie<l.  Bat  Horace  Lvnford  was  ■  good- 
hearted  and  not  unfavourablo  Bpecimen  of  the  yuung^  men  c>f  his 
order.  He  had  been  hij^hly  educated,  and  lived  upon  an  inde- 
pendent income,  but  had  a  rogue  notion  tliat  bo  was  going  to 
prepare  himself  for  some  profession  or  oUicr — perhaps  for  the 
church,  for  Iio  alnrays  lilced  sacred  music— perhaps  for  sui^cry,  as 
he  had  a  taste  for  seeing  operations  under  chloroform — but  he  did 
not  knon-  much  about  his  intentions. 

Upon  the  present  occftsion,  the  '*  reading-man,"  in  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  dressing-gown  and  lady-ivorkcd  slippers,  wa» 
making  out  the  hits  in  a  raude\'iUe  which  was  to  be  pcrformod 
that  evening  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.     He  was  expediting  tbe 

t>roces6  by  the  aid  of  a  cigar,  and,  for  his  greater  ease  and  comfort^ 
)ad  laid  himself  npon  his  back  on  one  of  the  sofas,  so  near  the 
end  that  his  legs,  which  he  had  elevated  upon  the  raised  end, 
bent  at  the  knees,  and  hung  over.  Three  or  four  men,  of  nearly 
his  ovrvk  age,  were  lying  about  in  various  commodious  comen^ 
reading  whatever  happened  to  attract  tlicm,  and  enliglitcuing  one 
anoUier  with  occasional  criticiams  on  their  studies,  and  on  tbe 
world  at  large. 

"  Is  that  good  for  anything,  Horace?"  demanded  Mr.  Martin 
Foley,  one  of  the  Counsel,  a  very  tall,  thin  person,  who  considered 
himself  aristocratic-looking,  becauBe  he  bad  a  great  nose  and 
a  bald  head,  and  was  "  in  the  Treasury." 

"Yes,"  returned   the   recumbent   *  reading  man.'      "It  scrub 
smart  enough.     At  least  I  see  Dejazet  is  to  blow  tobacco-sno 
out  at  her  nose  and  ears,  while  she  *s  swinging  in  abamtnock.'* 

"  Good,"  said  Chariey  Mylne,  a  young  gentlctnan  attached 
one  of  the  Embassies.  He  was  an  exceedingly  clever  pcr&on^ 
who  saw  through  tiie  game  of  most  people  so  well  that  it  made- 
hint  indifi'erent  about  playing  his  own,— so  stupider  men  won  tbe 
stakes  of  life,  while  ho  lounged  round  its  tables,  uttering  sarcasnfL 
"  Good — that 's  epigrammatic^  very.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mitcbell 
for  a  box.** 

"Stop,"  said  Lynford,  "I  think  here's  something  incorrect r 
give  us  a  diclionar\',  somebody." 

"  Read  it  out,"  said  two  or  three  voices, 

**  Stiy,  until  I  see  whether  it's  fit  for  your  minds,"  sud  Hor*C9. 
"No,  I  see,  I  misunderstood  a  bit  of  argot.  AU  right;  it's  qoito 
moral.     I  sup]x>so  1  needn't  read  it" 

*M  don't  know,"  said  Charley  Myloe,  slowly.  "I  think  I 
should  wish  to  hear  you  read  anything  moral.  You  'd  be  siue  to 
lay  tlie  emphasis  wrongly,  as  Garrick  and  Gifibrd  did  when 
Johnson  defied  them  to  repeat  the  ninth  commandment." 

"  Which  you  are  breaking  by  such  an  accusation.  I  have  got 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  Fathers  on  that  lower  shcU^ 
and  a  sot  of  St  Chr^'sostom  is  being  bound  for  me,  oo«e,"  aaid 
Horace. 

"And  I'll  bet  yon  half-a-crown  you  don*t  know  who  St  Chry- 
aoslom  was,"  said  Mylne. 

Tie  helj>ed  to  write  the  prayer-book,  1  know  thtd^  taid  Mr» 
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Foley,  ntshing  in  with  his  literary  aid.  "  I  saw  liis  aame  stuck  to 
fiuiD(.-thiug  in  it,  tlio  Jay  I  gave  my  sister  away.  So  hi?  must 
have  lived — let's  scc^ — in  Uic  liiuc  of  one  of  the  Edwards  or 
Henries." 

"  Wc  must  really  get  yoa  traDsfcrrcd  from  ibe  Treasury  to  the 
Record  Office,  Foley,"  said  Mylne,  drily  ;  "  yonr  historical  preci- 
sion i*  something  wonderful.  Your  tobacco  is  excellent,  F^ynford  ; 
where  did  you  get  it? — of  a  sailor  who  had  also  smuggled  haud- 
licrchie&  ? " 

Tho  entrance  of  Carlyou  and  Paul  Chequcrbcnt  afforded  an 
agreeable  divereion  to  the  young  men,  and  when  the  object  of  the 
visit  was  mentioned,  it  was  received  with  acclamation.  Carlyun 
had  agreed  with  Paul  that  if  Angela  would  give  her  supper,  the 
best  way  wonld  be  to  have  a  few  men  who  would  keep  the  a/Tair  in 
tolerable  order,  and  who  were  sufficiently  men  of  tlie  world  to 
forgft  the  whole  business  afu^rwards,  if  requested  so  to  dr.  The 
Treasury  gentleman,  who  thought  be  spoke  well,  proposed  a  roto  of 
thanks  to  Carlyon,  and  made  quite  a  Parliamentary  referciu:e  to 
bis  bonourable  friend  who  was  associated  witli  him  iu  the  measure 
before  them,  and  the  vote  was  carried  unanimously,  with  an  apology 
from  Charley  Mjlne  for  the  inaudibility  of  such  of  the  mmer's 
Uoguagc  OS  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  want  of  neatness  in  such 
as  could. 

The  supper  was  duly  eaten.  Paul  took  the  chair,  Wyvem, 
and  Lynford,  and  Myluc  being  spread  around  the  table.  There 
was  an  author,  Mr.  Curd,  who  had  several  times  taken  Angela's 
measure  very  accurately,  for  his  pieces,  and  exclaimed  loudly 
against  her  secession  from  the  stage,  but  declared  that  ho  should 
now  go  into  a  convent,  as  had  long  been  his  strong  desire,  and 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  repenting  liis  pieces  and  other  sins. 
Anna  Ford  came,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  her  white  linnds.  Baby  Waring  came,  and  preteudud  to  be 
Tcrj'  much  vexed  at  various  allusions  to  a  dear  but  absent  friend, 
but  in  reality  felt  cninplliiieTiti'd,  as  everybody  saw.  A  few  otlier 
lady  members  of  the  compai])'  appeared,  including  Mrs.  Boddlc, 
who  came  to  play  propriety  and  keep  everybody  quiet,  which  she  did 
by  oiit-talkiug  and  out-drinking  everybody  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  and  afterwards  snoring  beyond  all  cure  from  salts, 
sarcasina,  or  shaking.  But  there  was  little  need  of  any  exhorta- 
tions from  her,  for  the  ladies  were  all  singularly  decorous.  In<leed, 
Anna  Ford,  whose  grief  was  very  great  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
triumphant  rival,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  be  sentimental,  and  several 
times  attracted  attention  to  her  beautifid  white  hands,  by  dashing 
away  therewith  what  were  not  believed  to  be  tears.  There  was  much 
talking  and  laughter,  and  stories  were  told,  true  and  false,  of  every- 
body who  was  not  present,  and  of  some  wJio  were — vile  puns  were 
committed  with  impunit}* — axifijeuj:  de  mot  of  a  better  order  were 
flung  to  no  dull  audience.  The  suj)per  proceeded  merrily,  and 
even  Mr.  Curd  declared  that  be  should  have  no  objection  to 
Angela's  taking  leave  of  the  stage  every  Saturday  night. 
'*  Wo  expect  a  belter  thing  than  that  Irom  you,  Curd^^  aald 
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MaTlin  Foley.    "  Come,  be  brilliant.     Remember,  Wyvem,  and 
Mvliie,  and  myself  are  present  to  listen.'* 

"  Do  you  lliiiilv,  llicn,"  said  Curd,  "  t'lat,  like  cbarcoal  in  oxygen, 
one  onlv  becomes  britliant  in  a  bad  alniospbcre." 

"  Yes,  that's  more  like  sinaitiiess  "  said  Cbarlcy  Mylne,  coolly. 
'*  Be  encouraged,  Curd,  you  ina_v  be  witty  yet.** 

"  Yoii  have  already  thrown  aside  the  seal  I  pave  you,  Bfiss  Li- 
vingsliine,  I  observe.  Vour  note  to  me  was  sealed  with  an  unpar- 
donable device." 

"  But  the  note  was  as  civil  as  usual^  I  suppose,"  interrupted 
Curd. 

"  Id  spile  o(  the  seal.  Sealttm^  non  animam,  mutat :  if  yoa 
understand  that,  Mylne." 

"  1  don*t,"  said  Mylne ;  "  but  Anna  Ford  thinks  it's  something 
improper,  and  begs  you  will  explain  it." 

"  oil !  1  'ra  sure,"  cried  Anna,  colonrin;^,  "  I ** 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  the  man  in  llie  gallery  made  to 
Elliston,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly. 

"A  great  many  times,"  said  Lynford.  "Tell  it  again,  JtfrH. 
Boddle ;  you  tell  it  so  nicely,  and  wc  all  like  it." 

*'  But,  perhaps,  there's  ^^omcbody  here  thai  hasn't  heard  it,*' 
said  the  undauntud  Mrs.  Buddie.  "  You  see,  Elliston  had  raised 
the  prices  to  the  boxes  and  the  gaUi-rj"  during  the  race-week  at 
Gloucester.'* 

*'  You  said  Shrewsbury  last  lime/*  sujd  Myhiu. 

"  And  York  the  time  before,"  said  Curd.  **  1  won't  play,  if  you 
don't  play  fair." 

"  So  there  was  a  riot,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle;  "  and  KUislooj 
had  to  come  forward  and  apologise." 

*'  Did  he  do  it  as  Phosphor  did  one  nijjht,"  said  Horace,  "  and 
toll  the  house — what  did  you  say,  Charley  ?— thai  tliey  did  not 
seem  to  know  wlinl  was  the  mailer  with  them  f " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boddle;  "  he  was  very  polite.  Tliere  was  & 
man  in  the  galler)-^ *' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Charley  Mylne,  "  that  is  what  has  been  wcighinj 
on  uiy  mind,  and  preventing  me  from  sleeping  of  a  nighu     1  1 
your  pardou  for  inlerrupting  you,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  but  was  that  mani 
marked  witli  the  small-pox?" 

"  In  the  gallery,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle,  "  who  had  been  the 
uoii^ii-sl  person  present,  disturbing  everybody  near  luin.'" 

"  The  Boddle  of  the  gidli-rj-,  in  fact,"  said  Curd. 

**  To  him  Elliston  looked  up.  *  I  *!!  speak  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  presently,'  says  Elliftton ;  *  but,  first,  1 11  have  a  word 
wivh  ion.  What  do  you  cry  Old  Prices  for?  1  have  mtl  alt'jretl 
the  price  to  the  gallery,  so  the  grievance  is  nothing  lo  you,  air. 
Of  what  do  yon  complain,  sir,  ch  f*" 

*' A  very  good  slory,"  said  Charley  Mylne.  "^Tcll  us  an- 
other." 

"'Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir?'  say?*  Elliston.  *  Of  your 
Infernal  avarice,'  says  the  man  ;  '  for  if  yon  hadn't  riz  the  price  to 
the  pit,  I  'd  be  silling  there  iuftXead  of  here.*    So  he  had  him,  you 
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see."  And  Mrs.  BixWlc  emptied  another  glass  of  its  chanipaigne, 
and  everybody  a])plaiKlcd. 

^  Before  Mrs.  Boddlu  tells  us  that  story  ?gain,  as  we  all  hop« 
and  believe  she  will  be  kind  rnongh  to  do  by-and-by,"  said 
Charley  Mylne,  rising,  "  i  want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  We  alL 
know  that  this  is  the  lust  occasion  upon  which  wc  are  likely  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  Miss  LivingRione's  company  among  us.  We 
all.  also,  know  the  happy  circumstance  which  will  occasion  so 
much  unhappiness  to  us,  nrhile  it  places  her,  a  few  years  sooner 
than  her  talents  would  have  done,  in  a  position  of  aflflucncc.  And 
wii  all  know  how  dear  she  is,  and  why,  lo  everybody  here.  A 
speech  could  ihereforo  tell  nobody  anything,  and  would  be  out  of 
place  and  fonnal.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  we  can  say 
is,  *God  bless  Ijer.'" 

Many  a  more  eloquent  speech  has  called  up  far  less  feeling  in 
reply.  Angy  rose  hastily  after  each  guest  had  greeted  her,  and 
she  thought  she  could  answer  them.  But  she  looked  right  and 
left,  and  the  full  heart  ran  over.  She  could  only  cry — and  they 
had  their  answer.  And  while  Horace  whispered  a  lew  words  to 
her,  everybody,  with  the  good-nattired  intention  of  not  observing 
her  sensations,  duiihed  off  in  fid)  talk. 

"  Charley,"  shouted  Martin  Foley,  **  your  oratory  reminds  me  of 
what  some  wretched  French  preacher  said  of  llourdaloue,  *  // 
prichefort  bie/t,  et  moi  bien/ort.*^ 

"  So  it  ought  to  remind  yon,"  said  Mylne,  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, "  only  I  never  heard  you  iry  at  all.  Begin  now,  and  tell 
us  something  about  the  treaty  of  UlrecliL  U  's  an  interesting 
passage  in  history,  you  know." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  lo  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Mylne,"  said  Anna  Ford, 
earnestly. 

**  1  "ro  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  Charles  Mylne,  "  for  I  hud  some 
thoughts  of  proposing  to  you  this  very  evening.     Why?" 

"  Because  you  laugh  at  everybody  so." 

*'  My  love,  1  should  have  very  little  to  laugh  about,  af:er  you 
had  married  me.  Don't  refuse  me  on  that  account,  don't.  Whales 
that  Paul  there  drawing  on  the  table  u-ith  the  wine  you  have 
spilt?" 

"  Why,  it*s  a  gibbet,"  said  Foley.  *'  Can't  you  leave  your  law- 
studies  at  home  when  you  come  out  lo  supper  ?" 

**Au  omen,  pel  hups,"  said  Paul,  looking  up,  rather  confounded 
at  the  breach  of  etitjuelte  lie  had  been  committing;  but  he  bad 
been  iu  a  sort  of  dream  for  some  days. 

"  An  omen,  no  tloubt,"  said  Mylue,  gravely.  "  A  gibbet  drawn 
in  wine  by  your  own  hand." 

"  Lei  lis  hope  you  will  falsify  the  proverb,  In  vino  verita^,*^ 
said  Mr.  Curd. 

"  Who  read  Anthony  Sadler's  letter,  about  his  new  piece — 1 
mean  his  new  translation— in  yesterday's  pa[>cr?"  asked  Mylne. 

"  I,'*  said  Curd.  "  The  Idler  is  foolish  and  false;  but  as  An- 
thony Sadler  has  added  his  initials  to  tlie  postscript,  he  manages 
to  tell  two-thirds  of  the  truth  that  way," 
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"  How  spiteful  "  said  three  or  fonr  voices ;  for  CTerybodj  uadvr- 
Btnnds  the  satire  of  calliug  names. 

"  SaHler'a  wife  ig  a  clever  woman/'  said  Foley.  "  She  wtft  in 
Naples  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  heard  lliat  an  enemj  of  her*,  a 
Mrs.  M'Pantile,  or  some  such  name,  who  ik  the  wcallhj  widow  of 
an  ironmaster,  was  cuntiug  there.  So  Mrs.  Sadler  iaftcrihrd  u 
number  of  visiting  cards  with  Mrs.  M*Pantilc'sname,  adding,  that 
any  commands  in  the  iroumongery  line  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived ;  and  these  cards  she  caused  to  be  lert,  a  day  or  two  before 
la  M'Pantile  arrived,  at  all  the  liouses  lo  which  au  EngUiih  TiMinr 
is  likely  to  get  access.  When  the  poor  woman  came,  and  pre- 
sented her  introdnclions,  she  was  treated  us  a  traveller  for  an  iroo 
shop,  and,  I  am  told,  received  a  great  number  of  very  good  ordcrm 
from  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  for  F>ngU!>h  saucepans  and  grid- 
irons." 

**  That  iron  must  have  entered  into  hor  soul,"  said  Wyvero. 
"  I  am  a  miserable  hostess  to-night,"  said  Angela,   who  had 
spoken   very  little.     "  But  I  trust  evcr\hody   is  taking  care  of 
everybody  else.     Arna,  dear,  are  yon  attended  to?" 

"  Not  half  so  closely  as  she  will  l>e  attended  to  on  ifouday 
uiglit,  1  can  tell  her,"  said  Myliie.  "  I  am  going  lo  the  theatre 
with  a  book  of  the  piece  and  a  pencil.  1  shall  sit  in  the  front  of 
the  dress-circle,  and  woe  to  her  if  she  misses  a  word  of  her  part." 

"It  is  too  bad  of  you,"  said  Anna,  "to  tease  and  iiUKe  me 
nervous." 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  dashed  in  Mrs.  Boddlc,  suddenly  waking 
up,  "  you  Ml  do  \CTY  well.  Did  1  ever  tell  vou  the  answer  that  Ellis- 
ton  received  from  the  man  in  the  gallery?" 

"  Never,  never,"  said  a  dozen  voices.  **  Do  tell  us  that." 
"Well,"  sfud  the  old  woman,  lookint^  hazily  round,  and  making 
long  pauses.  **I  seem — to  think — that  1 — did  tell — you  ibat- 
story.  But,"  she  added,  after  a  very  long  slop,  "  111  tell  you,  if 
you  like,  a  story  about  an  answer  which  Klliston  received  from  a 
man  in  the  gallery." 

"  Shall  1  take  her  into  the  next  room,  Angy  dear,"  said  a  pret^ 
little  girl,  sitting  near  the  speaker,  '*and  let  her  lie  down?" 

It  was  fortunate  for  that  young  lady  that  Paul  Chequerbent  knew 
something  of  one  of  Mrs.  Hoddte's  characteristics  when  outraged 
under  slight  excitement.     She  took  no  notice  of  the  remark  for  a 
few  moments,   but    Paul  was   watching  her.    Suddenly  her  eve 
gleamed  ijercely,  and  her  ample  hand  flew  through  the  air  with 
a  force  which,  had  the  blow  fallen  as  intended,  upon  the  plump 
white  shoulders  of  the  last  speaker,  would  have  effected  signal  ven- 
geance.    Hut  just  as  the  heavy  arm  swung  round,  Paul  rapidly 
pulled  the  young  lady  backwards,  and  the  full  veugesiice  of  Mr*. 
Buddie  descended  upon  a  plate  of  jelly.     The  si^ht  of  the  glu- 
tinous morsels  upon  her  hand   awoke  a  new  train  of  thoiujht. 
Imagining  that  she  had  met  with  some  irightful  accident,  Hn. 
Boddlo  insisted  upon  immediately  going  to  a  surgeon,  and  tfais 
whim  being  humoured,  she  was  led  from  the  room  to  the  staircase, 
upon  which  she  insisted  on  sitting,  and  where  she  wAt  faeanl  Dar* 
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rating  the  storj*  about  Klliston,  by  instalments,  at  various  periods 
ofibe  night. 

"  1  beifgcd  her  to  come  and  play  Propriety,"  said  Augy,  a  good 
deal  distressed  at  the  matron's  unseemly  conduct. 

**  And  she  was  not  periVrl  in  the  part,  that's  all,"  said  Horace,  , 
"  What  does  it  matter  ?     I  'II  take  it,  for  her,  at  short  nutice," 

"The  imliilKt'iice  of  tlie  andience  is  ^^ql1e^st('d," said  ilyinc, "a* 
the  new  pcrroriner  is  quite  out  of  his  ui>ual  line." 

"  It  appears  to  uie  that  we  are  all  talking  shop  to-night,"  »aid 
Curd.  "  I  presume  it  is  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Livingstone, 
who  i»  not  hkely  to  hear  this  sort  uC  thing  again." 

^'  Unless  she  should  commaud  private  theatricals  at  Rooklon,^ 
said  Horace  L)nibrd;  ^'iii  which  case  1  hope  ne  shall  all  be 
engaged." 

".All  our  private  characters  arc  iiTcpmachable,"  said  Mylne, 
"which  is  now  the  test  of  theatrical  ability,  you  know,  Miss 
Cariyon.'* 

'*  i  hear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  examine  players  as 
well  as  plays  in  future,"  said  Foley,  "  and  that  a  low  comedian 
will  be  licensed  if  he  can  say  his  conimandmenls — a  walking  gen- 
tleman will  be  expected  to  answer  questionH  out  of  Paley  ;  but  a 
tragedian  must  be  prepared  for  a  searching  inquiry  iuto  his  know- 
ledge of  AlhaJiBsius  and  Origen,  and  to  hand  in  a  theme  on 
Supralapsarianism. 

*''rhe  play's  the  tiling  in  which  we'll  catch  the  conscience  of 
the  actor,"  said  Wyveni. 

"When  men  begin  to  quote  Shakspere,  it  is  a  sii^n  they  are 
nnfit  for  rational  society,"  said  Horace.  "  Turn  us  uU  out,  Angela, 
it's  getting  late." 

Tlie  parly  broke  np,  and  as  the  last  guest  departed,  Angela 
Livingstone  felt  as  did  Rassclas,  when  ttie  gates  of  the  Happy 
Valley  clashed  behind  him. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

A  raiKat*!  cict. 

A  COTTAGE  nrn^*?,  while  it  continues  a  mere  cottage,  is  the  pret- 
tiest, if  not  the  pleasantest  place  one  can  live  in.  But  it  should 
remain  as  originally  planned.  If  all  the  advantages  of  a  great 
house  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  little  one,  the  latter  becomes  an 
absurdity,  for  living  in  a  cottage  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint  and  of  self-denial,  and  if  one  can  dispense  with  these, 
why  live  in  a  cottage  ?  What  numbers  of  charming  liltic  homes, 
built  in  perfect  taste,  and  with  an  eye  to  real  cottage  life,  have  been 
distended,  distorted,  and  destroyed  by  tenants  who,  like  the  weeds 
over  the  late  Mr.  Gifford's  Anna,  "  had  no  business  there."  The 
rising — and  early-rising — politician,  taking  his  morning  ride,  sees 
one  of  these  modest  nests,  and  is  struck  by  the  thought  that  it 
would  bo  a  delightful  place  to  study  Mill  and  Bentham  iu.t«ndi 
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suck  oiil  the  mystery  of  Blue  Books.  He  takes  it,  and  is  so 
plenscd  at  not  hearing  citrriage  wheels,  that  he  wants  a  library. 
Ho  bnlM.t  one,  three  limcA  as  large  as  any  room  in  the  cottage- 
sits  (loirn  in  it  and  composes  a  crack  speech — tile  Minister  notices 
him — Lady  Caroline  Loriincr  maifics  him  — the  collage  is  To  l^u 
It  i«  tnkeii  1»y  a  rich  stockbroker,  for  somebody  whom  he  fcome-, 
times  introduces  as  his  wife,  never  to  his  wife.  The  M.P.  ira»l 
content  to  put  up  his  huri^es  at  the  inU'StableH,  but  Mr».  Montmo- 
rency (wV  Muggs)  must  have  a  coach-house  for  her  brougham  and 
her  little  chaise,  and  a  stall  uith  enamelled  mangers  for  the  darling 
long-tailed  ponies,  I-ord  Archibald's  farewell  present.  So  a.  bugo 
library,  coach-bouse,  and  sUiblesare  added  to  our  {K>or  little  cotlAge.  J 
But  Pernnmbiico  Bonds  suddenly  drop,  and  there  is  something^ 
rotten,  old  city  men  say,  elsewhere,  for  the  funds  are  at  par — a 
case  of  high  fever — the  stockbroker  is  out  of  the  *'  luuise,"  and 
the  sheriff  is  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  ]^Iontmoreacy,  who  was  always 
predicting  something  of  the  sort,  particularly  when  she  wanted  re- 
assuring with  a  little  jewellery,  is  gone  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Knautcb, 
the  wealthy  half-caste  widow  from  Calcutta,  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  keepiug  his  in  her  sickly  yellow  little  hoy,  James  M*Jagger- 
nnnt  Knautcb,  the  only  child  of  herself  and  the  deceased  Scotch 
Political  Itesideiit  at  Iladgicumbad,  is  pleased  with  the  cottage,  ; 
and  buys  it.  She  builds  a  new  bath  room,  and  nms  out  a  great 
|>aviIton  to  tlie  south  (the  best  side  of  the  house,  but  what  signifies 
that,  under  the  circumstances?), with  a  glass  roof  and  felt  and  Hanncl 
lining,  whore  the  young  M' Jaeger  nan  t  can  languish  about  with  hift 
Ayah  iti  all  weathers.  Just  as  it  is  finished,  James  impmdrnlly 
looks  out  at  an  east  window,  and  speedily  rejoins  his  father  in  what- 
ever place  (no  doubt  a  comfortable  one)  Scotch  Political  Hesidenls 
go  to.  The  lady  of  the  Indian  weeds  weds  the  sleek  pinmp  clergy- 
man who  has  visited  her  in  her  affliction.  The  clerg)'man,  who,., 
notwithstanding  his  sleekness,  is  a  faitliful  pastor,  wunia  it  school- 
room for  his  Suiubiy  scholars,  and  proposes  to  use  the  pavilion,  but 
the  poor  Indian  lady  will  not  allow  a  bandelore  and  a  chicken's 
merry. tlioiigbt,  her  poor  child's  favourite  playthings,  to  be  moved 
from  the  floor  where  he  had  last  left  ihcm.  So  our  cottage  is 
further  improved  by  a  long  scliooMiouse  being  annexed  to  Mrs. 
Montmorency^s  stables.  I'he  Bishop  calls,  after  a  conftrmaiiun,  is 
pleased  with  the  particidar  Madeira  aud  rigid  orthodoxy  of  his 
host,  ami  when  the  bed-ridden  rector's  gout  flies  to  his  stomach, 
our  clergyman  gels  the  living.  There  is  a  capital  rectory-house, 
with  piueries,  close  to  the  church,  and  the  cottage  is  once  more 
To  Let.  A  crack  party  of  guardsraeti  take  it  for  a  month,  through 
a  confidential  box-keeper  in  a  white  cravat,  who  impudently  mys- 
tifies the  clergyman  as  to  the  object  of  his  employers,  hinting  at  tt*l 
charity  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian  Mifisions,  which  the 
Church  rather  recognises  than  not.  Private  theatricals  are  got  up- 
in  the  MJ:iggenmut  pavilion,  and  Mrs.  Joybells  comes  down,  with 
her  beautiful  laugh  and  her  beautiful  sister,  to  play  **  Biddy  N'utts'* 
and  "Mrs.  Trictrac."  But  a  groom  who  gets  confused  between 
his  various  missions  (none  of  lliein  verv  Moravian  in  character)  of 
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scene-shifting,  dressing  his  masters,  lariug  tlie  supper,  beating  the 
dmm,  playing  siipeniuinerurj ,  and  generally  making  himself  useful 
and  tipsy,  sets  fire  to  the  librarj',  and  having  vainly  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  flames  with  the  contents  of  the  decanters,  with  a 
**  happy  audacity'"  locks  the  door  and  j^ays  nothing  on  the  subject, 
Dntil  the  parish  engine  opens  upon  the  supper  party,  and  wasltes 
the  lobster  salad  into  Captain  dc  De1vidert:'s  embroidered  shirt 
bosom.  'Hiat  side  of  the  bouse  is  destroyed,  but  the  Guards  send 
the  clerg)*man  a  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  note  with  a  cheque, 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  damage  is  repaired,  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  bv  running  up  brickwork  to  hide  the 
hole,  and  whitewashing  it  on  tlie  outside.  And  then  the  poor  cottage, 
with  all  its  addenda  and  delendn,  utterly  pcrveited  from  the  pretty 
thing  it  was  when  Mr.  St.  Precis  (now  a  severely  baited  Under- 
Secretary  of  State]  took  that  morning's  ride,  accepts  one  of  the  two 
policemen  of  the  village  iu  the  light  of  a  tenant,  until  other  occn- 
pnnts  shaU  he  caught. 

Not  such  had  been  the  fortunes  of  a  cottage,  in  which,  three 
days  after  the  encounter  at  the  theatre-door,  Carlyon  met  Lilian 
Trevelyan.  It  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames^  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The  village  in  whose 
neighbourhood  it  was  placed  had  little  to  recommend  it  but  its 
quiclness,  and  the  permission  which  its  seclusion  afforded  for  the 
priictice  of  not  an  ungraceful  economy.  A  railroad,  which  had 
cloven  that  part  of  the  county,  had  luckily  flung  down  its  iron  rod 
Some  miles  from  Slingsfield,  and  the  stearn-scream  was  faintly 
heard  ihmugh  the  intervening  woodlands.  The  lazy  barge  anil 
the  fisherman's  blunt-ended  ptmt  were  the  only  vessels  that  glided 
under  the  cottage  windows,  except  when  a  weary  party  of  rowers, 
spending  iheir  strength  fur  nought,  rushed  wildly  nasi,  with  flushed 
faces  and  starling  muscles,  in  piteous  contrast  with  the  calm  repose 
around.  The  infrequent  report  of  the  gun,  announcing  the  death 
or  escape  of  fic-Id-faro  or  wood-pigeon — for  there  was  little  tilled 
game  in  the  neighbourhood — was  the  noisiest  sound  heard  during 
many  a  month  at  Shngsfield.  It  was,  in  truth,  as  tranquil  a  place 
a*  one  could  wisli  for,— a  quiet  comer  in  the  norhFs  arena,  where 
one  could  regain  one's  breath  after  the  last  life-grapple,  and  nerve 
one's  strength  for  the  next. 

The  collage — Lily  Nook  it  had  been  called  by  one  set  of  owners, 
who  liked  that  name  better  than  Estraroadura  House,  the  ambi- 
tious title  it  first  bore — was  really  a  cottage.  Except  where  the 
tarrotinding  trees  had  been  partiallv  cleared  away  to  afford  a 
belter  view  of  the  bright  stream  behind  it,  the  house  was  com- 
plelcly  shrouded  from  sight  by  foliage,  and  ahmg  the  little-fre- 
quented road  ;  in  front  a  traveller  might  pass  without  noticing  the 
building,  unless  the  curling  smoke  caught  his  eye,  or  a  tiny  gate, 
dividing  the  luxuriant  hedge,  attracted  his  attention  as  he  went  by. 
Hut  had  a  traveller  on  the  morning  we  are  about  to  describe 
pushed  back  that  usually  unresisting  wicket,  he  would  instantly 
have  found  himself  in  a  pleasant  resting-place,  rendered  chieHy 
pleasant  by  the  innumerable  tokens  of  a  feminine  yitc?.^:^^^  mit^  cw«. 
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A  large  garden,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  nas  laid  in  smooth 
grasl^,  studded  wilh  plots  of  rich-looking  carlli,  ihick  with  flowcra 
— chosen  as  much  for  their  grace  and  brighlness  as  for  their  con- 
Tcnlional  value^fillod  the  space  between  the  hedge  and  the  row- 
clustered  veranduh  of  the  cottage.  A  grave  macaw  walked  hvarilr 
about,  occasionally  iitlcrinK  a  gentle  croiik,  apparently  seeing  no 
object  in  ecreaming.  An  Italian  greyhound,  its  nose  curiously 
hidden  under  its  fragile  paws,  reposed  on  a  garden  chair,  beneath 
whieh  ginnibered  a  priceless  King  Charles's  spaniel,  whose  tail, 
troubled  by  a  dream,  aflbrded  Mihjcct  for  apeculalinn  to  the  great 
bird.  A  long-spouted,  light-built  watering-pot  lay  on  the  grass,  near 
a.  large  basket,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves;  so  that 
unless  the  traveller  were  as  dull  as  if  he  were  travelling  for  iho 
purpose  of  making  a  book,  he  could  not  fail  to  divine  that  a  lady 
had  recently  been  interrupted  in  some  light  floricultural  duty. 

There,  for  the  time,  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  plea- 
sautly  lodged,  and  their  host  was  the  priest — the  Hevervnd 
Cyprian  lleywood. 

Hcywoods  father  had  been  a  man  of  note  and  of  notoriety. 
His  pedigree  was  derived  from  the  stem,  strange,  fiery  hoiwe  which 
kept  Kurope  in  blood  and  V»roil  for  five  hundred  stormy  years,  and, 
as  a  modern  fashionable  historian  records,  **  never  shed  the  blood 
of  a  woman."  Its  fiercest  representative,  thanks  to  the  Baron 
Marochctti,  now  sits  in  magniticent  proportions  in  Palace  Yard, 
and,  to  the  iiTcvercnt  eye,  seems,  with  uplifted  blade,  to  be  calling 
all  the  cabs  at  once.  The  elder  Hoy  wood  was  placed,  in  early 
life,  in  odo  of  those  departments  of  our  military  service  iu  which 
both  intellect  and  its  severe  cultivation  are  necessary  to  success. 
The  young  engineer  speedily  distinguished  himself,  and  an  acci- 
dent which  brought  a  model  of  his  preparation  under  the  eye  ofa 
royal  soldier,  would  have  ensured  his  merits  a  due  appreciation, 
and  have  rewarded  ihein  by  a  speedy  prouiotion  ;  but,  imhappiiy 
for  lluywood,  he  was  a  thinker,  in  times  wheu  few  authi>ri[iett 
could  safely  nllnw  a  young  man  to  think.  And  he  tliought  intern* 
perately— be  this  the  proof. 

Alfred  Hcywood,  descendant  of  the  Royal  Plantagcnets,  lieute- 
nant in  tlic  Royal  Engineers,  proc^gi  of  a  Royal  Duke,  becamo 
a  Radical.  And  Heywood  was  not  a  man  who,  having  l>ecome  a 
^convert,  could  nurse  his  new  creed  in  safely.  The  startled  mesa- 
able  soon  had  the  benefit  of  his  illumination,  and  the  Colonel 
(who  hated  Alfred's  good  loiiks  and  drawing-room  successes)  lost  no 
tiuie  in  apprisiug  the  Duke  that  his  young  friend  the  Lieutenant 
disapproved  of  the  hanging  the  Nottingham  rioters.  Almost  any- 
body else  would  have  been  at  once  difimissed  the  service. 

Rut  the  House  of  Brunswick  has  at  tnnus  manifested  a  regarvl 
for  talent,  a  regard  which,  had  that  house's  immediate  pn  s 

shown  more  fre(|uenlly,  lti88  might  have  been  a  less  s,  it 

number.  That  model  pontoon  was  the  cleverest  thing  tiio  Dukct 
had  ever  seen,  and  his  Royal  Highness  declared  he  would  never 
believe  that  a  man  who  could  make  that  could  really  talk  such 
d —  something  Donsenso.    Ho  sent  for  Heywood,  and  in  the  moist 
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goocl-natarcd  manner  tolfl  him  ho  supposed  that  the  yonng  man 
had  been  iuttiilf^ng  in  the  bottle,  that  he,  the  Duke,  was  not  an 
ascetic,  and  liked  good  wine  and  a  good  lot  of  it,  but  there  were 
ijmes  and  seasons,  and  so  forth.  But  Heywood  was  too  young  to 
take  tlie  Duke's  kindly  hint,  and  instead  of  darting  through  the 
loop-hole,  tboaght  he  had  obtained  a  capital  opportunity  of  turn- 
tug  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  into  a  Democrat.  So,  premising  that  a 
PlanCagenet  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  rabble,  a.s  rabble, 
Heywood  explained  to  the  Duke  the  real  object  of  all  govern- 
ment*, and  laid  down  a  variety  of  propositions  which  his  Royal 
Highness  remarked,  *' wc  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hrnring  onlr 
from  their  proper  place,  the  criminal's  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey/* 
Heywood  was  undaunted,  but  at  last  the  Duke,  who  could  put  up 
with  much  from  a  man  who  could  put  down  such  a  pontoon,  in- 
dignantly demanded  that  the  earnest  orator  should  gire  his  word 
of  honour  never  to  breathe  another  word  of  politics  before  his 
brother  officers.  This  Heywood  refused,  and  his  horsefaced 
Colonel  had  the  speedy  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  mess 
that  his  rival  uas  no  longer  in  His  ISfajesly's  army. 

The  dauntless  Alfred  brought  his  case  before  the  public,  and 
obtained  some  sympathy.  Some  of  the  Radical  clubs  wished  to 
engage  him  as  a  public  lecturer  on  democracy — a  teacher  whose 
duties,  in  those  days,  demanded  no  small  amount  of  military 
pluck.  But  the  refined  ex-soldier  found  his  patrons  so  dirly» 
and,  moreover,  was  so  incensed  at  their  complainls,  that  he  de- 
nounced king-craft  instead  of  King  CJeorge,  that  he  speedily 
renounced  them;  and  refraining  from  personal  intercourse,  en-* 
lightened  them  and  the  world  in  a  series  of  tracts,  for  which  he 
was  incouliuently  fined  and  imprisoned.  This,  of  course,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  principles;  he  escaped  la  America,  and  was 
offered  all  kinds  of  rewards  if  he  would  bring  his  engineering 
skill,  then  greulty  in  detnaud  with  llie  Antericans,  to  bear  against 
his  couulryineu.  Oswego,  then  abotit  to  be  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  place  which,  if  he  could  save,  he 
might  name  bis  guerdon.  He  named  his  second,  and  shot  the 
officer  dead  who  brought  hiro  the  proposal.  Heywood  then  ma- 
naged to  n?ach  Trinidad,  where  he  was  very  well  received,  and 
might  have  become  a  planter;  but  choosing  rather  to  advocate,  in 
society,  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  nothing  could  have  saved  liim 
from  being  murdered,  but  an  insurrection  of  the  blacks  them- 
selves, in  a  portion  of  the  island  where  resided  a  fauiilv  to  which 
he  had  peculiarly  attached  himself.  The  negroes  threatened  to 
sack  the  house,  Heywood  waxed  furious,  forgot  all  the  rights  of 
colour,  and  hurried  to  the  defence  of  bis  host's  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. By  a  contrivance  which  savoured  more  of  the  officer  of 
engineers  than  the  liberator  of  mankind,  ho  skilfully  blew  up  a 
whole  bum<full  of  blood-thirsty  blacks,  and  so  terrified  the  other 
assailants,  that  the  militia  shot  tbeui  down  with  great  comfort  and 
safely.  The  feat  obtained  for  the  deliverer  the  hand  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  her  saugaree  toping  father  bad  refused  lo  the  hand- 
some reformer;  and  after  the  peace  they  came  to  England.    TWto 
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lleywootl  recommenced  writing  Radicalism ;  and  one  day,  while 
correcting  the  sheets  of  a  treatise  proving  that  ue  had  no  right 
to  attack  Napoleon,  he  knocked  down  the  publisher  for  usiog 
an  offensive  terra  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  good, 
zealous,  vulgar  party  men  said — M'hat  was  to  be  done  with  sucb  a 
man  ? 

Alfred  could  spend  money,  and  his  wife  could  not  save  it.  He 
became  embarrassed,  and  retired  into  Wales,  whence  he  issued 
manift'sioes  proving  the  illcgalicy  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  During 
this  i-etirement,  his  wife,  the  Creole,  died,  having,  perhaps,  but 
scarcely  softened  the  misfortunes  of  her  ardent,  affectionate  hus- 
baod,  by  her  lack  of  endurance,  and  her  inurmuring  reuiiniscencog 
of  the  days  of 'JVinidad  luxury.  But  Heywood's  love  endured  to  the 
last.  His  aflectiona  were  as  strong  as  bis  energies,  and  he  suffered 
more  under  this  shock  than  under  all  his  other  troubles.  But  ba 
continued  to  write ;  and,  as  various  changes  and  reforms  took  place 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  tmd  written  recommending  tbem  all, 
and  mure,  be  regularly  attributed  every  measure  to  the  result  of 
his  own  suggestions.  'J'he  passing  of  tlie  Kefnnn  Act  (which  bo 
considered  as  haiing  been  elilcdy  brought  about  by  eight  pamph- 
lets of  his,  nt  threepence  each)  imluecd  him  tu  apply  to  Knrl  Grey 
for  a  situation,  but  not  obtaining  this,  he  wrote  a  nitith  pamphlet, 
showing  that  Whiggism  was  mere  oligarchy,  and  that  no  nation 
could  prosper  under  ic. 

So  the  elder  Ileywood  lived,  and  so  he  died — a  slave  to  impulse, 
and  mistaking  impulse  for  conviction.  Thoroughly  honest,  and 
utterly  useless,  Sometimes  atouiug  for  a  horribly  irascible  dispo- 
sition by  acts  of  almost  feminine  kindness,  and  at  other  tiuio« 
makiug  the  few  wlio  kuew  hiK  worth  ashamed  to  defend  him  against 
the  many  who  were  irritated  by  his  folly.  He  had  but  one  son, 
and  of  him  we  have  already  seen  something.  What  was  the  soo 
of  such  a  man  likely  to  be  i  Hitherto  he  has  been  seen  only  as 
the  sceptical  sconier  of  his  fellows,  and  of  their  works  and  ways. 
And  this  was  no  assumed  character — no  mask  tu  be  ihrovrn  off. 
stage  fashion.  Contemptuous  antagonism  was  the  habitual  atuiude 
of  Cyprian  Heywood's  mind. 

lie  had  loved  his  father  with  au  affection  intensely  reciprocated. 
Were  it  not  jirofaue  to  wish  the  absence  of  such  a  regard,  it  had 
boon  desirable,  perhaps,  that  the  two  hearts  had  been  more 
estranged.  For  the  younger  man's  sake,  it  had  been  better  that 
separation  had  occurred,  and  that  his  training  had  been  outrustod 
to  other  hands  than  those  of  his  accomplished  and  most  untrustable 
father.  What  could  he  learn  of  self-control,  of  ]>ersereniace,  of 
worldly  wisdom,  from  the  fiery  ex-soldier,  duellist,  and  moralist? 
And  even  the  ordinary'  studies,  which  no  one  was  more  competent 
to  guide  tlian  Mr.  Heywood,  and  which  were  begun  upon  a  sound 
and  intellectual  plan,  were  always  abandoned  by  tl}e  elder  man  with 
U  speed  beyond  the  proverbial  lickleness  of  youth.  But  nothing 
separated  that  father  and  that  son  until  the  death  of  the  elder 
He>wood,  and  then  Cyprian  was  left,  with  scant  means,  a  fine 
person,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  untrained  moral  nautre,  lo  do  bis 
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ftbare  in  the  batlle  of  life.     He  eoou  learned  to  step  aside,  and  to 
scofTat  honest  and  energetic  conibatontB. 

But  the  son  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred  Heywood  could  not  become 

the  vulgar,  heartless  scomer,  iu  whose  seat  wc  arc  warned  from 

sitting.     The  process  which  had  brou;;hl  him  to  the  condition  of 

I  mind  we  hav«>   indicated,  had  also  furnished  him  with  reasons  for 

the  want  of  faith  that  was  in  iilm.     He  despised^  but  thought  be 

I  knew  why.     His  mind  Imd  been  warped  by  defective  training,  his 

.  spirit  soured  by  the  circumstances  which  embittered  his  father's 

[life  and  his  own  early  days,  and  false  rcasuning  was  the  result,  but 

[still  there  was  reason.     He  was  no  morose  cynic,  coustitutionally 

bitter.     On  the  contrary,  when  Cypiiau  Heywood  gave  himself  to 

the  revel,  or  to  that  otlier  youihlul  folly,  which,  in  Soyerian  phrase, 

is  "slock  "  for  romances,  none  laughed  louder,  or  whispered  more 

passionately.     He  had  the  power  of  enjoyment — a  gift  less  largely 

[flifTused  than  most  people  believe.    But  neither  his  nature  nor  his 

circumstances  allowed  bim  to  think  of  pleasure  as  life's  business; 

and  yet  what  better  occupation  did  he  follow— that  proud  man, 

who  imagined  that  when  he  retired  within  himself,  and  sueered  at 

all  that  pleased  himself  and  others,  lie  was  wiser  than  they? 

Heywood's  means,  some  relics  of  the  Trinidad  fortime,  were 
scant,  but  they  relieved  liim  from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,anotlier 
kmisfortune  to  such  a  mind.  A  few  literary  ventures,  all  unsuc- 
Tcc^Bful,  (for  the  man  who  stniggles  against  llie  utterances  of  the 
ibearl  has  small  chance  to  reach  the  liearts  of  oUiers,  and  Hey- 
^irood  selected  tliemns  on  the  passions  for  his  subjects,  as  men  of 
[that  class  ofik;n  will,)  two  or  three  cfTorls  to  obtain  employment 
tiirom  the  State,  which  met  with  a  still  nture  discouraging  fate,  and 
|lleywood  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  hu  was,  as  liis  father  had 
een,  a  marfyr,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  'Hiere  was 
^no  work  for  him  on  earth,  that  was  clear. 

Whether  it   were  a  providential  interposition  or   an  unlucky 
chance  that  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  threw  him  into  the  society  of 
a  Jesuit  priest  older  than   himself,  but  whose  nature  either  was 
similar  to  his  own,  or  was  sn  fashioned  for  the  occasion,  is  a  pro- 
blem which  a  reader  will  solve  according  to  his  own  system  of 
theological  algebra.     The  young  Heywood  talked  through  a  good 
many  evenings  with  his  friend,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  here- 
ditary impulse  determined  on  having  a  view  of  the   world  fron» 
La  new  position — the  Rock  of  Rome.     He  entered  a  Jesuit  esta- 
ll>lishmeut,  and  was  speedily  appreciate<l,  and  made  to  feel  that  it 
vas  so.     He  emerged,  in  due  course,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
Rafter  the  lapse  of  several  of  the  best  years  of  life,  we  find  him  at 
the  outset  of  onr  tale  still  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  order.     The 
service  must  have  suited  him.      It  is  said  that  (he  order  can  find 
service  that  suits  every  mind,  though  I  suspect  that  this  is  not  the 
Lkcy  to  tlie  Jesuit  riddle.     Rut  be  this  as  ii  may,  Cyprian  Heywood 
fms  held  fast  by  the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Church,  and  enjoyed  his 
captivity  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his  purposeless  I'reedom. 
Lily^  Nook  was  tlie  house  which,  on  the  expulsion  ol'the  Tre- 
JTclyaiis  from  Aspen  Court  by  ihe  victorious  WUmsIows,  Heywood 
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had  provided  for  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle.  Wc  have  seen 
Uiem  in  ihrir  tetnporarv  sojourn  in  the  uglj  liouse  of  the  grim 
apoiliecary,  Mardyke,  at  Lynfjfld.  They  are  now  in  n  more  grace- 
ful fihoUer,  and  Htywood  is  iheir  host. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  showing  why  wc  shall  henceforth  have 
little  time  forllngcriug.  Who  remcnibers — who  does  not  remember 
— one  of  those  grand  crciits  which,  iu  late  spring  or  early  Bummer 
assemble  our  ihouBaiuls  and  tens  of  thousands  ?  The  bead  of  Church 
and  Statu  Is  tlmrr,  with  the  best  of  the  nubles,  and  surrounded  by 
tho  hcbcst  gutheriug  ever  made,  in  these  days,  of  a  nation^s  youth, 
and  hnauty,  and  notability  ?  All  is  enjoyment  and  excitement,  the 
onu  derived  from  the  other,  and  both  iu  perfection.  Need  we  naae 
the  Great  Horse  Ilace? 

it  is  but  with  three  minutes,  which  is  overxneaaure,of  that  splen- 
did day,  that  we  have  to  do.  Vou  have  seen  all  the  horsoB— -tbmr 
have  cantered  past  you  to  the  starting  place,  and  you  know  all 
their  names,  and  their  pedigrees,  an<l  tlicir  previous  performances, 
and  you  have  talked  over  their  merits  and  demerits^Rookbuty  ia 
Ticious,  for  example,  and  Wilmslow  is  of  good  stock,  but  Itad  tem- 
per, and  Carlyon  has  good  backers,  and  may  win — and  so  on. 
ITicre  is  something  to  say  about  every  name  in  the  list.  But  the 
signal  is  given.  Tliey  are  off.  The  envied  Garter  of  ibo  turf  ia 
allntled  ;  let  us  hope  not  to  a  leg.  The  subdued  roar  runs  on  like 
viUlflre — eyes  are  straining,  hearts  are  fluttoriug,  and  thieves  are 
snatching  at  forgotten  watches.  Lord  Turfboroiigh  breathes  so 
hard — why  will  he  not  open  those  light  white  lip,  and  there  is 
apoplexy  in  the  family,  too — the  fates  have  settled  the  lodgings  of 
Captain  De  Levant  at  Houlogne — and  there  is  that  in  the  dressing- 
case  of  Hugh  Clargea  which  the  wretched  suicide  of  to-night 
ihas  used  lawfully  for  the  last  time.  'l*hey  come — they  come.  The 
nick  passes,  aud  we  cau  still  note  them  all,  and  speculate  on  many 
a  chance.  Itut  not  now.  Five  or  six  clear  themsidvcs  away  &om 
the  main  body,  aud  heiiccfortli,  for  that  long  age,  that  half  minute 
of  eoncentraleil  life,  we  see  those,  and  those  only.  They  fuse  into 
a  glistering  group;  knife-hke  whip  and  bloodv  spur  are  working 
fiercely ;  anotlicr  moment,  and  all  is  over.  Lord  Turfborough 
breathes  hke  a  Christian,  the  Captain  thinks  what  a  bore  it  is  tu  bo 
sea-sick,  and  Hugh  Clarges,  witli  a  spasm  of  remui'sc,  as  he  thinks 
of  a  pale,  gentle  wife,  determines  to  spare  her  poor  heart,  for  the 
first  time,  by  destroying  himself  elsewhere  than  at  home,  but,  getting 
previously  mad  with  brandy,  forgets  his  resolution. 

Some  five  or  six  forms  must  now  leave  our  ruck,  and  the  rrst, 
>r  the  time,  must  be  forgotteu  >  for  the  goal  is  not  vcrj'  far  off. 


I 
I 
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Bervard  Carlyon  had  ample  time,  during  his  journey  to  Lily 
Nook,  to  review  his  position  iu  regard  to  Miss  Trcvelyan.  For  the 
railway,  as  hus  been  siiid,  crossed  the  country  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  that  quiet  corner  of  the  world,  and  wlicu  be  was 
dropped  nt  the  iiearest  station,  he  had  some  miles  to  get  over  as  he 
might.  And  HUhou<;h  nut  much  more  subject  to  the  influeuce  of 
external  things  than  tlic  average  of  men  at  his  age,  he  was  not 
rancli  comforted  and  encouraged  by  the  weary  jog-trot  of  the  pro- 
lincifd  conveyance  which  bore  him  to  Lilian.  As  he  crawled  along 
a  dusty  road,  which  alternately  appeared  to  him  interminable  and 
provokingly  short,  he  reflected,  perhaps  more  seriously  than  he 
had  compelled  himself  to  do  before,  upon  the  rather  unfavourable 
light  in  which  he  must,  up  to  that  time,  stand  with  the  young  lady, 
lie  had,  of  course  (who  hiis  not?)  much  faith  in  his  own  oratorical 
powers,  but  as  he  grow  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  where  they 
must  be  exercised,  they,  by  some  agency,  seemed  to  him  to  become 
leas  and  less  respectable,  while  the  facts  against  which  he  felt  that 
he  had  to  contend  grew  more  solid  and  grim.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  priest's  unfriendly  disposition  towards  him,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding Heywood's  apparent  frankness  and  familiarity  of 
tone,  Carlyon  was  instinctively  assured,  would  have  done  its  worst 
with  Miss  Trevelyau,  and,  unluckily,  circumstances  had  enabled 
the  priest  to  any  a  good  deal.  Tlierc  was  that  particularly  awk- 
ward sceue  with  Mary  Maynard,  whom  Heywood  had  found  in  the 
very  arms  of  Carlyon.  This  might  he  explained  away  to  u  certain 
extent,  although  tlic  story  would  be  a  lamo  one  at  the  best,  and  it 
might  be  difficidt  to  make  a  delicate  nature,  Hke  that  of  Miss  Tr©- 
velyan,  quite  comprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  a  youug  lady, 
moving  in  decent  society,  to  fling  herself  so  literally  at  a  young 
gentleman's  head  as  .Miss  Maynard  had  been  pleased  to  do  in  the 
cose  of  Bernard.  Still  this  might  be  got  over,  by  dint  of  indigna- 
tion at  being  suspected,  and  of  passionate  eloquence.  But  what 
was  to  be  said  about  the  actress  ?     Carlyou'a  conac\e\ic&  iv;^\\XkA. 
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liim — or  nt  Icnst  disch:ir{;eil  liim  with  n  Scottish  verdict  of  "not 
proven,"— in  the  Mavninrd  nft'air;  hut  he  could,  hy  no  procosi  of 
sophism,  blind  himself  to  the  trutli,  that  he  had  been  carrying  ou 
H  long  and  most  unhesitating  flirtation  vith  the  rosy-mouUml 
Bnby  Waring,  in  scRson  and  intt  of  senRon,  nnd  that  he  had 
crowned  it  hy  prefcntiug  himself  before  Lihnn  in  tbe  full  flnnh  of 
liis  author's  triumphj  and  with  the  fascinating^  little  actress  on  hi* 
arm,  tbc  clioscu  cunipaniuu  of  his  i^our  of  esciiltation.  These  re- 
flectiuns,  presented  in  all  the  varieties  nn  in«rcnious  miud  could 
au(;};est,  made  tbc  cross  country  ride  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Uor- 
unrd  Carlyon. 

Still  he  tiad  determined  to  sec  I^lian,  and  he  had  acted  upoa 
that  dctcrminntioii  the  moment  he  had  obtained  a  cine  to  her 
rcsidt;nce.  lie  hud  been  bewjldercd  by  the  meeting  outMde  the 
thL'atre,  an  encounter  which  foilovTcd  so  closely  n|>on  the  excite- 
incnt  of  his  success,  as  to  confuse,  in  some  measure,  his  usually 
rapid  perceptions,  and  to  delay  his  obtainitij;  an  inten-icw.  For 
he  should,  as  he  told  himself  at  least  five  thmunnd  tii  '  \r 
instantly  followed  the  carriage,  and  ascertained  Lilian*  -, 

but  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and  the  sensations  it  eallt-d  up, 
for  once  deprived  Carlyon  of  his  presence  of  miud,  and  the  chance 
was  r;one  before  he  rt^meml>crcd  tlifit  he  should  have  seised  H. 
Bnby  Waring  jnstly  compbined  of  bis  alternnte  mlence  nnd  forced 
loquacity  during  that  cvcnin«;'8  supper,  and  had  a  pood  cry  about 
the  cohlncss  with  which  he  took  leave  of  her  at  her  own  door, 
without  a  word  about  seeing  her  again.  But  that  pretty  young 
lady's  troubles  were  slij^bt  compared  to  those  of  Bernard  during 
the  next  few  days,  and  until,  by  dint  of  extreme  watchfithieiut, 
lie  caught  sight  of  the  priest  in  St.  Alban's  plncc,  and  was  apprised 
by  him  one  evening,  in  answer  to  a  point-blank  question,  that 
Miss  Trcvclyan  and  her  uncle  were  at  Lily  Nook.  Nor  had 
[Bernard  been  much  renssuivd  by  the  priest's  manner  at  that 
interview.  He  had  not  invited  Curlyou  to  comedown,  nor  had  he 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one  topic  which  Mrywood  knew 
was  agitating  the  young  Secretaiy,  but  had  talked  in  bis  nvnal 
keen  and  scoffing  way  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  huwr. 
And — we  are  strange  medleys — the  lover,  even  then,  could  find 
time  to  remember  tbnt  the  author  was  slighted — not  a  s;^-llab!e  did 
l>|lffr.  Heywood  say  about  the  new  jnece,  though  every  nowspsper 
\e.\eept  one,  whose  critic,  being  an  cnrly  friend  of  Carlyon'a, 
narnrnlly  grudged  him  every  step  up  tiie  ladder)  had,  hy  eorduU 
eulogy,  placed  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey,  among  the  current  raat- 
ters  of  town  tnlk. 

But  Ueruard  hud  obtained  Lilian's  address,  and  down  he  wrnt 
early  in  tbe  following  morning  to  Ldy  Nook.  Ue  reached  it  at  last, 
and  a  glnnce  nt  the  scene  we  have  tiescribed  told  him  that  he  had 
been  directed  rightly.  As  he  was  giving  bis  card  to  the  dvmrstic, 
Lilian  herself  appeared  at  the  Prcnch  window,  nnd  l»cr  little  foot 
was  on  the  grass  before  she  perceived  Carlyon.  A  moroeut,  and 
he  w;i9  hy  her  side — his  heart  most  unwarrantably  throbbing  witfi 
n  conviction  that  he  was  all  but  forgiven^  a  dcductimi  which  he 
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hastilr  drev  from  the  flush  which  overspread  the  beautiful  face  of 
Miss  Trevelyan,  at  his  greeting. 

He  took  her  haud.  She  did  not  withhold  it,  and  he  felt  thst 
ilia  pardon  vas  sealed. 

Not  80  fast,  young  Secretary. 

Lilian  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  its  pressure  upon 
Carlyon's  was  so  faint  as  to  be  unfelt  even  by  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  a  lover.  And  she  did  not  re-enter  the  house  by  the  window — 
bidding  him  follow  her — there  would  have  been,  in  so  slight  an 
act,  something  of  playfulness  and  familiarity,  which  he  missed — 
but  she  remained  upon  the  gmssplot,  and  calmly  expressed  a 
regret  that  her  uncle  was  too  unwell  to  see  a  visitor.  She  was 
actually  polite,  and  Cnrlyon  was  naturally  enraged,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  be. 

"  My  visit  is  to  you,  Lilian,"  he  said  gravely,  and  with  some 
surprise  in  his  tone.  "  Surely  I  am  not  to  suppose  it  unwel- 
come?" A  stupid  speech — and  yet  not  so  stupid,  because  it 
ftffbrded  her  a  ready  answer,  and  you  should  never  make  unanswer- 
able speeches  to  people  whom  you  love. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  a  welcome  from  any  of  us,"  said  Miss 
Trevelyan,  "  and  you  know  it  well.  We  do  not  foi^t  services  in 
the  time  of  need.     Will  you  walk  into  the  house?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Carlyon,  for  he  was  now  determined  to 
persevere,  and  he  saw  that  the  servant  waited — a  very  little  heai* 
tation,  and  he  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  and 
he  felt  this.  O  !  he  could  follow  her  through  the  window  into  the 
drawing-room  now,  and  not  gather  the  slightest  comfort  from  such 
guidance.  And  Lilian  took  a  seat  very  calmly,  and  he  imitated  her, 
except  in  the  calmness.  They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  time 
aince  they  had  parted  at  Lyniield — with  a  kisa.  Just  then  it  seemed 
impossible  to  Bernard  that  he  could  ever  have  kisEed  her. 

"Lilian,"  said  Bernard,  "is  it  thus  that  we  should  meet?*' 

"  No,"  replied  Mi?s  Trevelyan,  "  we  ought  not  to  have  met. 
Bnt  though  it  has  been  your  will  that  we  should  do  so,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  dictate,  perhaps  you  will  trj- — I  mean  perhaps  you 
will  consent  to  make  our  interview  as  little  painful  as  possible." 
She  spoke  with  a  constraint  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  I  Iicar  your  voice,  Lilian,  but  not  your  words,"  said  Bernard, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  That  cold  sentence  is  not  yours,  but  is 
dictated  by  an  enemy — our  enemy.  Rights — I  have  no  rights — 
yes, — I  have  the  riglit  to  ask  from  you  that  at  least  you  shall 
speak  your  own  language.  I  am  here  to  bear  any  displeasure,  to 
atone  for  any  ofl'cnce,  but  I  do  claim  that  you  censure  me,  tliat  you 
condemn  me — I  will  not  be  answered  by  another." 

"Displeasure— censure  I"  said  Lilian,  filing  her  blue  eyes  upon 
him,  with  an  efTort ;  "  wliy  should  we  have  to  speak  of  such 
things  ?"  she  added,  mildly. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  well  schooled,  Lilian,  too  well,"  he  replied,  with 
wnrmtii ;  *"  but  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  have  hurried  to 
you  the  instant  tliat  I  could  discov.jr  your  retreat,  and  I  have 
come  in  all  the  sincerity  which  I  know,  yes,  which  I  sec  \o\Sl  feaV 
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ia  in  my  lieart,  to  open  that  heart  to  you  once  more,  to  implor 
vou  to  listen  to  me,  to  supplicate  pnrdon,  and,  if  you  will,  peiiauo>j 
but  even  at  your  feet  I  toUl  demand  that  your  own  heart  shi 
si>eak.  I  will  not  be  tortured  by  language  taught  you  by  a 
Speak  to  me,  Lilian ;  I  entreat  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke 
when  a  word  from  you  became  the  inspiration  of  my  life,  wb 
you  held  out  a  hope  which  opened  a  world  to  mc.  Lilian,  I  mc 
heiir  yov."  And  he  took  her  unresisting  hand — but  again  it  an* 
swercd  with  no  pressure. 

"Bernard/* — she  began,  and  his  heart  leaped  at  hearing  hi* 
name  from  her  lips,  "  we  have  a  painful  ta.sk  before  n? — do  not  let 
ns  add  to  its  bitterness.  All  that  has  passed  must  be  forgotten — 
we  must  now  strive  to  forj;et  one  another.  1  hoped  that  we  should, 
have  understood  this  witliout  such  a  meeting.*' 

Carlyon's  heart  should  have  sunk  within  him  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  it  came  idmost  harmlessly.     So  intense  a  feeling  that  an 
impossibility  was  proposed  to  hira,  a  thing  that  was  so  monstrous 
in  its  injustice  and  cruelty,  that  it  was  not  in  destiny  to  enforce  it 
— that  his  spirit  rebelled,  and  the  words  passed  as  if  unspoken. 
He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  passionate 
prcssion,  of  which  aw  hour  before  he  would  have  deemed  hims 
incn]>:iblc,  he  poured  out  remonstrance,  entreaty,    protestation, 
with  the  fervour  of  one  who  believes  in  his  soul  that  he  is  not 
pleudiug  in  vain.     Nor  wns  he,  so  far  as  his  object  could  be  ob- 
tained by  utterly  destroying  the  calmness  with  which  Lilian  had- 
begun  their  interview.     Her  agitation  l)ecamc  great,  the  teart* 
flowed  out  fast  fn)m  her  eyes,  but  the  only  words  she  uttered,  the 
only  gestures  she  made,  were  those  of  dissuasion — she  begged  him 
to  be  silent — to  rise — to  listen.     At  length,  while  renewing  his  de- 
claration of  unaltered  love,  Bernard  drew  from  his  neck  the  chiuoj 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  wear  since  the  hour  of  its  gift,  and 
besought  her  to  remember  that  hour,  and  the  yet  dearer  one  when 
he  gained  the  right  to  retain  it.     And  as  the  little  cross  met  hrr^ 
eye,  poor  Ijiliau'a  resolution  gave  way,  and  the  next  moment  she 
wns  sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  lover.     Me  thought  that  the 
light  was  won,  but  he  was  again  in  error. 

"  I  am  forgiven  V  he  whispered,  after  a  long  pause^  a  happy  ono 
to  hira. 

•'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Lilif\n,  still  shaken  by  her 
emotion.  "  ViUy  do  you  speak  of  my  forgiveness?  It  is  you  who 
must  pardon  nie." 

"  You,  Lilian  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes/' said  the  beautifid  girl,  gently  extricating  herself  from 
his  arms;  "I  do  not  think  it  can  bo  wrong  to  ask  your  forgiveucvs 
for  cnu»iug  you  pain,  although  I  am  but  doing  my  duty,  and  doing 
it,"  she  added,  "  so  weakly/* 

"  You  mean,  dearest  one,"  said  Bernard,  "  that  in  receiving  rae 
coldly  Rnd  with  displeasure,  you  were  justly  rebuking  my  conduct. 
It  wns  80,  indeed  j   but  may  we  not  forget  that  now  ?" 

"Whiit  conduct,  Bernard?" said  Lilian,  looking  up  to  him  with 
that  frank  manner  which  made  one  of  her  principal  charm*,  «nd 
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■which  now  sent  the  blood  to  the  very  forehead  of  Carlyon  ;  "  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  comjitain  of  you." 

"  You  have  never,"  he  repeated  slowly — and  then  a  deadly  chill 
came  over  him,  a  sensation  to  irhich  the  bitterest  rcproaehus  would 
•have  bruu;:;ht  a  relief.  "  One  word,  Lilinn — a  short  one.  You 
have  heard — you  have  been  told  nothing  which  should  injure  your 
regard  for  me?" 

"  Not  one  word,  Bernard ;  not  one."  And  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  those  accents. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  almost  gasping,  "you  receive  me  with 
coldness  J  you  turned  away  when  we  met  on  the  railway  j  to-day 
you  have  spoken  of  our  forgetting  one  another.  Why — what  is 
this  mystery?" 

"  Bernard  "  she  aaid,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  cry,  partly  of  sur- 
prise, partly  of  sorrow,  "has  it  uotbeeu  explained  to  you?  Whose 
cruelty  sent  you  here?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  answer  me,  answer  rac,"  said  Bernard,  in  a  fierce, 
hoarse  whisper — "what  is  this?" 

*' You  do  not  know  that  I  take  the  veil?*' said  Lilinn,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot.  "  He  pledged  himself  to  tell  you  as 
gently  a» — Oh !  this  was  a  hard,  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  But  it 
is  true,  Bernard." 

Carlyoii's  lips  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  him 
as  if  they  would  set  and  ginze,  but  for  an  incessant  effort  to  pre- 
Ben'e  their  sense.  He  gazed  on  Lilian  with  a  look  of  such  intent- 
ness  as  almost  to  cause  her  terror.  Then,  with  a  siiort,  wild 
laugh,  he  said  almost  in  a  jesting  tone — 

*'  No,  Lilian,  no — you  take  uo  veil.  Indeed  you  cannot,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  strange  calmness,  and  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  an  ordinary  occurrence  of  life.  "  You  have  given  me  your 
promise,  and  it  is  sacred.  AVc  will  not  spcidi  of  the  possibility  of 
its  being  broken." 

'*  That  promise  was  given,"  said  Lilian,  sadly,  "  when — wlmn  we 
were  rash,  and  did  not  see  tliat  we  were  departing  from  the  path 
of  duty." 

** Again/'  said  Bernard  quickly,  "again  I  hear  sentiments 
which  liave  been  forced  upon  you  by  an  cWl  adviser,  henceforth 
my  enemy.  Why,  dearest  Lilian,  are  you  lending  yourself  to  do 
the  will  of  this  scheming,  heartless  man?  You  had  learned  to 
rep(tse  your  best  faith  and  trust  in  me;  you  could  write  mc  the 
strongest  and  sweetest  as»urauces  of  your  love,  yet  I  find  you,  as 
you  own,  without  cause,  changed  to  me,  and  meditating  a  cruel 
and  an  unhallowed  sacrifice,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  whu  is  cither 
the  wretched  tool  of  a  system,  or  one  who  is  yet  more  miserable 
in  his  envy  of  the  happiness  of  others.'* 

"  Do  not  speak  of  liira,"  said  Lilian.  "  Our  duty  is  prescribed 
^^L  for  us  by  Heaven,  and  man,  thougii  he  may  point  it  nut,  and  urge 
^^r  us  to  fulfil  it,  is  not  tu  be  blaujcd,  whatever  pain  may  be  occa* 
W        sioned  by  the  teaching. 

I  "  Yon  could  not  tell  me  more  plainly,"  said  Carlyon,  "  what  kind. 

I         of  teaching  has  been  practised  upon  you,  Aeat\j\\w(\.    \X."*»  ^*^ 
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inHcRd  tlmt  ve  liare  met  before  it  was  too  late.  Nov,  ns  toot 
attiiiuced  bustjiiiiil,  I  am  here  to  rcsoiic  you  from  tlii;*  taiigrle  of 
seltishnoM  and  prtesttcraft.  Is  it  possible,  dear  one,  ilmt  you  cut 
be  deluded  by  tbe  artifices  around  you?  To  what  fortunnle  co»* 
vent  is  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Heyivood's  jjupil  to  be  g^ivuu  o*er,  or 
does  it  go  to  the  order  of  which  he  is  no  worthy  a  memberV" 

Lilian  looked  at  him  rcpronchfuUy  for  a  moiQCut. 

"  Dearest,"  he  said,  smiling,  **  I  uiider^iud  you  reprove  me  for 
that  Protestant  suspicion— you  remind  me  of  your  own  creed. 
Gud  forbid  that  I  should  utter  a  word  to  paiu  ruu.     Your  crced^ 

:it  uhat  it  may,  is  mine — I  will  believe  what  1  ean,  and  C»ke  the 
for  your  suke.  But  your  church  and  tlio&c  who  trade  ujmu  h«r 
name,  arc  two,  and  in  this  you  must  lot  me  be  your  guide.  Hcy^ 
wood's  objects  arc  of  the  worhl,  worldly,  and  he  would  condi-mn 
your  life  to  staguate  in  the  routine  of  a  convcut,  t^at  your  furtuao 
may  fall  into  the  hands  for  which  be  works.** 

"My  fortune,  Bernard  !"  said  Lilian,  "that  would  be  a  poor 
priKc.  It  matters  httlc  now,  but  iu  other  times/'— *he  lic^tlalcd, 
and  !i  famt  bluyh  rose  to  her  cheek,—"  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
that  I  Mas  uo  heiress — there  was  some  idlephtu  by  which  you  were 
to  make  me  one,  but  that  is  all  over." 

"  And  you  have  uo  fortune,  Lilian  ?" 

"  None  ;  indeed  1  nm  almo!>t  a  ilcpendcnt.  So  you  acquit  those 
whom  you  have  sus^trct^-d,  do  you  n<tt  f " 

"No,^*  said  Beruard.  who  was  not  in  a  mood  to  reltU(]uis}i  hk 
auspicious,  "on  the  contrary,  1  suspect  them  of  a  deeper  gune 
than  I  had  imagined.  But  you  nwke  me  happier  bv  wh;it  you 
tell  me?" 

"  That  I  am  poor  ?  And  suppose,"  said  Lilian,  recurring,  de- 
spite herself,  to  the  scenes  nt  Lyntieid,  "Mipposc  that  it  had  not 
been  so,  and  that  1  had  been  rich.  Would  that  have  made  any 
difference  to  you,  Bernard?" 

"When  I  look  at  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  not,  Lilian,  and  that 
X  could  bear  to  be  thouj;[ht  and  called  a  fortune-hunter  for  youj- 
sake.  But  I  am  far  mure  rejoiced  to  learu  that  you  are  witbont 
fortune,  for  I  feel  that  between  me  and  the  happiucM  I  luivc  »ct 
betbre  me  are  many  obstacle:},  which  would  be  greatly  iucrcased 
by  your  being  an  heirc&s.  There  is  a  scttish  speech  fur  you,  drat 
Lilian,  but  you  will  forgive  it?" 

"  Sucli  s[)eecbes  raust  be  foi^iveo  and  foPj^ntten,  Bernard,  and 
not  renewed,"  said  Miss  Trevelyan.  "  I  have  told  you  thus  ruucU, 
in  order  to  prevent  your  continuing  to  think  unjustly  of  tbn«rwho 
deserve  better  thoughts.  Now  we  niu.it  part,  and — why  3|ioQld  I 
disguise  it,  the  parting  will  be  very  bitter,  for  it  is  partiug  to  meet 
no  more.     But  so  it  must  be," 

"  Lilian,"  said  Cnrlyon,  very  earnestly,  "  we  shiiU  part,  but  it  tri/i 
be  to  meet  ag^iu.     For  you  love  me,  Lilian." 

She  looked  up  imploriQ;;ly,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  svuHBingia 
tear*,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  iu  vain. 

"  >'c^,^  he  ntid  almost  exnltingly,  ''  yon  love  me,  and  iu  that 
Xiith  i  defy  all  the  trcnehery  of  which  I  now  aeo  tLe  aoffOA  m\ 
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traces.  A  new  light  has  broken  upon  me,  and  I  have  a  key  to  the 
workings  of  those  who  would  keep  you  from  me.  I  shall  defeat 
them^  because  you  are  true.  You  will  enter  no  convent^  let  priests 
plot  round  you  as  they  will,  and  one  day  you  will  be  my  wife." 

Lilian's  bright  hair  glistened  in  the  suushinej  as  she  shook  her 
head  mournfully. 

"  They  may  train  and  school  you,  Lilian,  but  your  heart  is 
.true  to  me.  I  came  down  hither,  fearing  that  malice  might  have 
been  busy  with  my  name,  and  that  you  had  been  tanght  to  doubt 
me.  It  was  a  shallow  and  unworthy  thought  of  mine,  and  for 
that  indeed  I  beg  your  forgiveness,  for  X  should  have  known 
your  noble  nature  better.  They  did  who  craftily  abstained  from 
such  a  course.  But  in  future  I  will  have  no  fear — you  will  be 
true  to  me — and  while  I  am  rendering  myself  worthy  of  the 
highest  happiness  earth  or  heaven  can  give  me,  I  shall  have  your 
sympathies  and' your  prayers.  Do  not  answer  me,  darling;  it 
may  be  that  you  have  been  urged,  or  even  have  promised  to  per- 
severe in  language  which  is  not  your  own,  but  satisfy  your 
conscience,  dearest,  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  required,  and 
tell  your  heart  that  such  language  fell  harmless.  You  love  me, 
Lilian,  and  one  day  you  will  be  mine." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  heard  that  her  lips  were  whis- 
pering one  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  As  she  ceased,  he  said 
in  a  low  voice, 

"  For  8trcn<;th,  dear  one,  if  you  will,  but  not  for  forgiveness — 
the  saints  to  whom  you  pray  have  needed  it  more  than  you." 

"  Oil,  I3ernard  ! "  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  convulsively,  "  I 
am  very,  very  wicked  to  listen  to  you." 

"  The  wickedness  is  with  those  who  have  dared  to  teach  you 
that  which  thus  agitates  you,  my  own  Lilian.  I  would  give  years 
of  life  at  once  to  extricate  you  from  their  influence,  but  if  I  ask 
you  to  bear  with  the  present,  it  is  only  that  I  may  prepare  a 
brighter  future  for  you.  And,  ray  heart's  love,  if  it  were  not 
that  I  have  so  firm  and  abiding  a  trust  in  your  promise  that  I 
were  ashamed  to  seek  a  formal  vow,  I  would  secure  you  against 
all  their  wiles  and  snares,  by  asking  you  at  once  to  become  my 
wife  in  the  sight  of  the  world — but  I  can  trust  your  courage 
while  I  am  battling  with  the  world  for  your  sake." 

Twice  Lilian  attempted  to  reply  through  her  tears,  but  n 
mental  struggle  seemed  to  check  her  utterance.  Then  her  face 
brightened,  a  smile  came  to  her  lip,  and  a  flush  to  her  brow,  as 
she  said, 

«  Trust  me." 

They  sjwke  no  more  of  their  love  that  day,  not  even  as  they 
wandered  among  the  trees,  and  watched  the  waterlilies  heaving, 
and  the  nir-bells  bubbling  up  as  the  large  leaves  fell  lazily  back 
upon  the  stream.  But  it  was  in  the  excess  of  their  happiness 
that  they  talked  of  the  idlest  trifles,  and  perhaps  their  hearts 
spoke  even  more  freely  through  those  long  pauses  of  silence,  nor 
even  ceased  to  speak  together  long  after  Bernard  and  Lilian  had 
parted. 
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I  knofr  very  well  that  some  of  oar  readers,  and  more  especiaUy 
young  ladiea,  are  thinking  that  Bernard  Carlyon  escaped  much 
better  than  he  deserved — and  if  tbey  had  been  Lilian,  and  had 
seen  what  she  saw  at  the  theatre  and  outside  it,  they  should  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  would  have  said  it  too.  Well,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  them  as  to  Bernard — but  as  to  the  scolding- 
well,  scolding  is  a  very  efficient  thing,  if  not  overdone  and  a 
young  lady  with  proper  pride  knows  what  is  due  to  her,  and  so 
forth.  All  I  can  plead  is,  that  LiUan  is  not  exactly  a  young 
lady  with  proper  pride,  or  made  after  that  pattern,  and  what  is 
more,  I  suppose  it  was  her  own  business,  and  that  she  knew  what 
was  the  best  course  to  take  with  her  own  lover;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it.  But  I  see  that  I  shall 
put  myself  into  a  passion  on  her  behalf  if  I  do  not  end  the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   XL. 
A   PANNIBB   rOLL   OF   OLD   DEMONS. 

Mr.  Paul  Cukquerbent,  as  has  been  said,  was  delivered  from 
dnrance,  through  the  final  aid  of  Carlyon,  and  we  have  men- 
tioned that  he  was  present  in  body,  if  absent  in  mind,  at  Angels 
Livingtone's  farewell  supper.  He  had  also  gone  back  to  Mr. 
Molesworth's  offices,  where  he  was  received  by  his  principal  in  a 
careless,  forgiving  sort  of  way,  Molesworth  evidently  regarding 
him  as  a  good-natured  vaurien,  whom  he  should  probably  have 
hastened  to  get  rid  of,  but  for  Paul's  valuable  relations.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Chequerbent  was  not  very  cheerfully  welcomed  on  his 
return  from  the  Hotel  Jerusalem. 

But  he  could  have  easily  borne  that.  He  had  a  graver  sorrov, 
and  one  with  which  the  pretty  actress  was  connected.  From  the 
time  of  her  being  claimed  by  Lord  Kookbury  as  his  daughter, 
Paul  had  grown  thoughtful,  and  it  became  clear  to  himself,  as  it 
had  long  been  to  his  friends,  that  he  entertained  for  Angela  a 
much  tenderer  regard  than  he  would,  in  his  harmless  libertinism 
of  tongue,  cared  to  allow.  He  had  fancied  himself  a  gay  young 
fellow,  amusing  himself  with  a  theatrical  flirtation,  and  awoke  to 
find  that  the  flirtation  was  something  earnest,  and  that  its  being 
broken  off  would  render  him  miserable.  This  conviction  begss 
to  keep  even  Paul  awake  at  nights,  and  gave  him  palpitations  of 
the  heart  when  he  suddenly  looked  back  to  any  of  the  plensant 
days  he  had  spent  with  Angela.  It  literally  drove  him  to  attend 
to  business  in  order  to  drowu  thought,  and,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment  no  less  than  that  of  his  employers,  he  acquitted  himself  is 
two  or  three  small  matters  very  well,  and  obtained  Molesworth's 
gracious  recognition  of  one  of  his  exploits. 

"  Well,  Mr,  Chequerbent,  you  needn't  wait.  I  don't  see  that 
you  have  blundered  this  in  any  way,"  a  saying  which  Paul  duly 
treasured  up  in  his  memory,  to  be  avenged  at  leisure. 


His  finances  were  rather  slender,  just  then,  and  he  frequented 
restaurants  of  a  much  humbler  description  than  those  in  which, 
when  richer,  he  had  delififhtcd  lo  recreate  himself.  One  evening 
he  had  somewhat  hastily  dived  into  the  haunt  which  he  had  just 
then  ado])ted — faaslilv,  hecanse  he  had  not  even  yet  hecn  able  to 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  Loudon  bad  its  eye  upon  liim,  and  it 
was  rather  a  compromise  of  dignity  to  dine  at  the  "  Glaswegian 
Fortress/'  where  a  curious  interview  took  place. 

The  Fortress  is  not  strictly  a  fashionable  resort.  It  is  situated 
in  a  croM-ded  thoi'uu<;;hfare,  but  its  front  is  not  imposing,  being 
simply  that  of  a  narrow  public  liouse.  Nor  is  there  invitation  in 
its  sounds;  for  enter,  and  there  is  a  bar,  whence  fluids  of  various 
kinds  are  eoutinually  administered  to  cabmeu,  labourers,  and  n 
mixed  general  group,  among  which  the  unclean-looking  small 
retailer,  hurrying  in  fur  his  daily  dram,  looks  almost  distin- 
guished. There  is  a  good  fical  of  noise — heavy  voices  indulge  in 
that  grutf  iteration  and  reiteration,  so  dear  to  the  inferior  classes, 
and  there  is  no  unfrequent  appeal  to  "  Miss"  for  a  light  for 
the  pipe  of  clay.  A  passage  at  one  side  leads  to  the  inner  room, 
and  even  this  passage  is  invaded  by  the  lounging  na\igator,  or  by 
braces  of  tradesmen,  who  take  hasty  glasses  together,  toasting,  by 
a  toss  back  of  the  liead,  tlie  business  which  1ms  brought  ihem 
together,  and,  without  a  smile,  continuing  their  discussion  as  to 
"  the  party."  They  make  way  for  yon,  certainly,  but  look 
rather  insulted  that  you  wish  to  come  in,  and  look  after  you,  as 
if  to  be  assured  that  you  are  not  their  debtor,  whom  it  might  be 
well  to  dun.  Push  on,  however,  and  force  a  door,  and  Hnd  your- 
self in  a  long,  narrow,  dingy  room,  with  skylights  over  one  side, 
aud  the  place  divided  into  boxes,  duly  curtained.  There  is  saud 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  plentiful  presence  of  those  articles  into  one  of 
which  the  American  gentleman  said,  rem  ou  strati  ugly,  that  he  should 
really  be  obliged  to  expectorate,  if  the  servant  did  not  abstain 
from  thrusting  it  near  him  during  his  chew.  But  the  table- 
cloths are  very  white,  aud  the  meats  are  admirable,  aud  cooked 
admirably,  and  the  liquors  have  a  reputation,  and  if  anybody,  by 
any  possibility,  should  ever  desire  to  see  the  Galwetfian  AdvertUer, 
or  oiher  of  those  vast  northern  journals,  four  of  which  would 
cover  Lincoln*8-lnn-Fields,  he  may  indulge  his  eccentricity  at  the 
Fortress.  Hither  come  respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  a  few 
lawyers,  and  that  remarkable  class  called  "  witnesses/'  who,  by 
virtue  of  having  to  depose  to  certain  facts,  or  fictions,  do  for  the 
time  clothe  themselves  with  the  whole  dignity  of  the  law,  and 
shout,  stare,  swagger,  and  swear,  until  sucli  distinction  and  the 
liquor  arc  too  much  for  them,  and  the  witnesses  only  give  evi' 
dence  of  intoxication. 

Mr.  Chequerbent  had  retired  to  this  unpretending  refectory 
one  evening,  and,  having  duly  administered  to  the  wants  of  ex- 
hausted nature  (who  found  herself  materially  revived  by  a  scries 
of  splendid  chops,  for  the  like  of  which  the  clubman,  with  all  his 
sUver  forks,  and  his  serviettes^  and  his  finger-glasses,  might  sigh 
in  vftio),  was  reading  the  "  advertisement  XxoSi"  o?  ^TveNi^^x^ 
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over  and  over,  until  the  "  inside,"  with  the  leaden  and  theatrical 
criticism§,  should  be  disengaged.  The  gentleman  with  the  co- 
veted portion  of  the  journal  was  a  slow  student,  and  Paul  grew 
rather  irritable,  as  he  observed  him,  after  going  carefully  thrnigh 
the  debate  in  Parliament,  begin  it  again,  folding  np  the  paper 
doggedly,  and  setting  himself  resolutely  to  understand  what  that 
finance  discussion  was  resiUy  about. 

"Stupid  blockhead!"  muttered  Paul,  "why  don't  he  take 
yesterday's  paper?  It  would  be  quite  new  enough  for  suck  a 
donkey," 

"  Here  is  to-day's,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "  and  quite  at  you 
aervice." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine-looking  man,  as  even  Paul  himsdf 
admitted.  He  was  in  a  box  opposite  to  Mr.  Chequerbeut*>,  and 
handed  the  paper  across,  with  a  smile  whicli  might  be  held  as  aa 
apology  for  answering  Paul's  self-communing. 

"  This  is  your  own  private  newspaper,  I  think,  sir,"  said  BCr. 
Chequerbeut,  who  was  always  very  polite  in  dialogue,  though 
his  monologues  were  sometimes  personal.  "  Pray  do  not  let  me 
trespass  on  your  courtesy." 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it,"  siud  the  stranger,  "  and  if 
I  should  go  before  you  have  mastered  all  its  wisdom,  give  it  to 
our  common  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  for  me.''* 

"  Ah  !  you  know  Carlyon.    A  fiue  fellow,  is  he  not  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  other,  "  and  a  successful  fellow,  and  deserves 
to  be  so,  for  his  perseverance." 

"  Perseverance  is  a  grand  thing,"  said  Paul,  who  had  been  so 
awed  by  its  grandeur  throughout  life,  that  he  had  never  been 
familiar  with  it.     "  Wlien  did  you  see  Bernard  Carlyon?" 

"  Last  night.  I  rather  think  he  is  guue  down  to  a  place  of 
mine  in  the  country  to-day.  He  will  be  quite  at  home,  though  I 
am  not  there  to  receive  him.'* 

"  He  finds  friends  everywlierc,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbeut. 

"  So  may  anybody,"  said  the  stranger,  "  who  will  make  them. 
As  a  rule,  I  find  people  \cry  well  iuclincd  to  me,  so  long  aa  I 
wish  it,  and  they  must  be  iu  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  if  they  are  tired 
of  the  acqu:iintiincc  first." 

There  was  a  cj'nical  ill-nature  about  this  speech  which  pleased 
Paul,  and  he  determined  to  rememtjer  it  for  his  own  use — mean- 
time he  had  to  show  himself  worthy  to  have  such  brilliaut  epi- 
grams said  to  him,  so  he  replied, 

"  Easier  to  make  friends  than  to  keep  them,  eh  ?" 

"  Some  people  find  it  so.  What  a  draught  there  is  from  this 
skylight.  1  will  finish  my  wiue  at  your  table,  if  yon  *ll  let  me," 
he  added,  changing  his  seat.  "  But  don't  let  me  interrupt  yonr 
political  studies." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Paul,  "  I  've  read  the  debate,  and  I  don't  want 
to  read  what  the  newspaper  editor  can  tell  me  about  public 
questions." 

"  You  are  right.  If  you  have  read  last  night's  debate,  you 
have  had  all  the  editorial  articles — of  yesterday  mornii^." 
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"  Well/*  said  Paul,  "  I  suppose  the  members  do  cram:  from 
the  press  a  good  deaL" 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  and  if  they  would  only  say  their 
lessons  accurately,  the  discussious  would  not  be  so  lielpless  ks 
they  are,  generally  speaking;  but  a  crammed  member  usually, 
like  Canning's  '  Clumsy  Courteuay/ 

'  Mars  the  speech  he  steals.*  "* 

"  Devilish  clerer  fellow  was  Canning,"  said  Paul,  by  way  of 
original  comment. 

**  He  was,  and  that  is  why  they  did  right  in  making  that  West- 
minster statue  of  his — the  green  one — look  contemptuously  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  They  say  Westmacott  did  not 
nean  it,  but  the  satire  ought  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  the 
arrangement.  I  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  your  friend  Carlyon 
means  to  get  into  Parliament  some  day." 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  menus  to  manage  it,  then,"  said  Paul, 
"  for,  although  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  has  got  any  money  to  spend  in  bribery,  and  that 
aort  of  thing." 

"  Besides  the  grand  entrance  to  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster," said  the  stranger,  "  there  are  side  doors." 

"  I  hardly  know  which  you  call  the  grand  entrance,"  said  the 
literal  Paul,  who  did  not  understand  his  companion.  "  There  *s 
the  HhU,  and  there's  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  Peer's  en- 
trance." 

"  That 's  the  way  Carlyon  will  go  in,"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
■miling. 

"  How  do  you  mean,"  said  Paul.  "  Does  he  turn  out  to  be 
the — he  was  always  rather  mysterious — but  you  are  joking." 

The  stranger  laughed  just  so  heartily  as  not  to  displease  Paul, 
and  replied, 

"  The  heir  to  a  peerage  ?  No,  no — at  least,  not  so  far  as  I 
know ;  for  you,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  are  more  intimate  with  him  than 
myself." 

"  You  know  my  name — I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  we  had 
met." 

"  I  saw  you  iu  Cursi tor-street,  with  another  acquaintance  of 
mine,  Mr.  Kether,  and  wc  bad  some  slight  introduction ;  but  you 
had  important  business  to  attend  to,  and  were  in  a  hurry — I  dare 
say  you  scarcely  noticed  roe — my  name  is  Heywood/' 

Paul  did  not  look  altogether  comfortable  at  this,  for  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  only  been  in  that  street  which,  for  short,  is  called 
cursed — especially  by  enforced  residents — once  with  Mr.  Kether, 
and  doubted  not  but  that  his  companion  had  seen  him  emerging 
from  the  Aaronic  portals.     Heywood  saw  this, 

"  Kether  afterwards  told  me  your  business  there,  which  was  an 
errand  of  kindness — to  assist  some  poor  httle  clerk  who  had  got 
himself  locked  up.  I  hope  you  succeeded  in  ultimately  releasing 
him." 

Mr.  Chequerbent^s  conscience  struck  him.     Poor  litXW^'onte.x, 
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to  aid  whom  he  had  made  so  many  tows  when  they  were  fA- 
low-captives,  but  whom  he  had  forgotten,  as  the  chief  bntler  did 
Joseph.  But  he  inwardly  applauded  Kether's  tact  in  telting  Mr. 
Heywood  such  a  fdsehood,  applaose  which,  as  it  happened,  that 
Mr.  Leon  Kether  had  done  nothing  to  earn. 

"  We  shall,  I  hope,  manage  the  poor  Uttle  fellow's  affair,"  sud 
Paul  hastily,  "  but  he  has  been  very  indiscreet,  and  reposed  tnut 
where  he  should  not  have  placed  it.  I  need  not  tell  a  man  of  the 
world,"  added  Paul,  with  his  best  air  of  shrewdness,  **  what  that 
sort  of  folly  cumes  to." 

"  Ha ! "  replied  the  other,  humouring  Paul's  affectation.  "  Bat 
we  were  speaking  of  Carlyon.  I  was  just  going  to  sar,  for  don*t 
let  me  give  you  a  false  impression  about  him,  that  it  is  not 
as  the  son  of  a  peer  that  I  suppose  he  will  enter  Parliament. 
However,  you  are  pretty  near  the  mark,  for  I  conclude  that  it  will 
be  as  a  peer's  son-in-law," 

"  The  deuce,"  said  Paul.    "  He  never  told  me  that." 
"  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Heywood,  "  I  have  no  right,  perhaps, 
to  speak,  but  if  I  rely  on  your  discretiuu,  I  know  that  you  will  not 
get  me  into  trouble.     Hear  it  from  himself,  please,  not  from  me — 
you  understand." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  peer 
it  is." 

"  Has  he  so  large  an  acquaintance  among  the  aristocracy,  then, 
that  you  can  be  in  much  doubt  ?  Did  you  not  go  down  with  him 
into  the  county  where  his  noble  friend  lives  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  Aspen  Court  ?  No,  I  did  not  go  there ;  I 
had  an  important  engagement  at  the  time"  (so  our  Paul  described 
Mrs.  Selliuger's  ball  and  the  police-cell)  "  and  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  town.  But  his  noble  friend  !  why,  they  have  not  been 
and  made  old  AVilmslow  a  lord  !  " 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  hankering  for  new  creations,"  said  Hey- 
wood, laughing.  *'  But  why  need  we  make  peers  while  Lord 
Rookbury  is  extant  ?  " 

"  Lord  Rookbur}' ! "  exclaimed  Paul.  "  But  he  has  no 
daughters.'* 

"  It  is  not  material  to  the  purpose  that  he  should  have  more  than 
one,  and  that  solitary  happiness  he  has  certainly  attained,  as  you 
know  better  than  most  people." 

Poor  FauPs  heart  ga%e  a  great  beat,  and  he  became  very  white, 
and  then  gulped  a  huge  mouthful  of  mahogany-coloured  brandy 
and  water,  and  then  tried  to  laugh.  "A  whole  pannier  full  of  old 
devils,'*'  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Alcofribas,  was  suddenly  upset  into 
his  system,  and  they  would  have  gone  to  work  on  the  instant,  but 
that  a  comforting  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  they  had  to  be 
quiet  for  a  minute. 

*^  0>  yea,"  he  said,  with  an  exceedingly  miserable  smile,  decidedly 
made  by  distortion,  and  not  by  pleasure,  **Lord  Kookbury  has 
lately  discovered  nud  claimed  a  daughter,  under  very  romantic  cir- 
cuniHtanccs.     Siic  bad  been  neglected,  it  seems." 

"  TJie  romance,  though,  was  in  the  atonement  for  the  neglect," 
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■aid  Ueywood.  "  Such  neglect  itself,  I  fsncy,  is  common  enough 
aroon;;  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  so  orgauised  a«  not  to  be  fond 
of  children.*' 

"  He  will,  of  course,  provide  for  her  in  some  wny,"  anid  Paul. 

"T  should  rather  im:igine  he  would,*'  said  the  other,  "and 
nobly,  for  it  is  not  one  of  Lord  Uookburj-'a  particularly  numerous 
vices  to  ill-treat  his  family.  The  young  lady  is  a  prize  worth  carry- 
ing ofi*,  and  I  wish  the  gallant  Bernard  nil  happiness.^ 

Paul  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  tltc  gallant  Bernard  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

*'  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  know  her  well,  and  she  is  a  very  good 
nnd  clinrming  girl;  hut  when  you  speak  of  a  prize,  in  a  worldly 
way,  I  don't  know  that  the  fortune  of  a  natural  daughter  will  be 
any  such  great  matter." 

"A  natural  daughter!"  repeated  Heywood;  "my  dear  sir,  dou*t 
you  know  better  than  that?" 

"  Dctter  than  what?"  said  Paul,  angrily;  and  indeed  he  felt 
himself  within  an  ace  of  bursting  out  very  rudely  indeed.  "  How 
do  you  mean,  better  ?" 

'*  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lady,  I  believe/'  said 
Heywood,  with  a  studied  tone  of  deference.  "  You  seem,  or 
choose  to  seem,  iguurant  of  cerlain  circumstances, — I  am  hnrdly 
aware  whether  I  should  be  serving  her  interests  by  saying  what 
Tou,  of  all  persons  should  know,  without  my  information." 

**So  you  should,"  whispered  one  of  the  demons  to  Paul,  who 
immediately  conceived  wrath  against  poor  little  Angela  for  keeping 
secrets  from  him.     But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to  go  on. 

"I  am"  he  said,  "very  sincerely  interested  in  Miss  Living- 
stone, and  1  should  be  delighted  to  hear  of  her  welfare ;  whv  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  you  may  rely  upon  my 
discretion,  as  you  said  just  now."" 

"  Then,"  said  Heywood,  "is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
ibnt  you  liave  no  longer  any  right  to  call  her  Miss  Livingstone?'* 

"  Is — is  she  married  already  ?'*  said  pour  Paul,  in  a  high  voice, 
and  with  his  eyes  opened  to  an  owlish  stare.  How  he  showed  liis 
whole  hand  to  Heywood  1  if  that  player  had  needed  to  look  over 
the  cards. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Hej'wood,  affecting  not  to  notice  the  other^a 
agitation;  "and  what  Carlyoii's  rapidity  ;is  a  wooer  may  be,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But,  in  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any  aristocratic 
firiends  who  happen  to  he  the  younger  sons  of  Aiarques-scs,  vuu 
can  inform  them  that  the  lady  who  was  Aliss  Livingstone  now 
lak»!s  precedence  over  their  wives." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Paul,  so  piteously,  that  he  ought 
to  have  softened  his  tormentor. 

"  She  is  an  EarPs  daughter,  sir,  and  will  be  known,  until  Mr. 
Carlyon's  pleasure  to  the  contrary  he  signified,  a.s  the  Lady  Anna 
Eookton.  She  was  originally  christened  Anne,  it  seems,  so  they 
have  reverted  to  that  name,  a  little  dignified,  and  have  thrown 
over  tlie  playbill-pretliness  of  Angela,  which  I  think  shows  good 
taste." 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  naked  Pan],  writhing  on  the  hard 
carpeted  bench,  "  that  she  is  the  Earl's  legitimate  child,  and  going 
to  be  acknowled<;ed  ?" 

"It  appears,"  said  Heywood,  "  that  almost  instantly  after  tbe 
death  of  the  first  Lady  Rookbury,  who  had  been  a  widow,  and 
hy  whom  there  is  one  child,  Lord  Dawton, — the  Earl  found  a 
second.  It  it  said  that  the  Indy  was  of  humhle  birth,  bnt  of 
proud  virtue,  or  there  would  hare  been  no  marriage  in  the  case. 
As  to  her  early  death,  and  the  accidental  mislaying  of  the  yonng 
person  who  was  the  result  of  the  union,  there  are  variona  stories, 
and  I  should  not  very  much  wonder  if  you  knew  more  about 
them  than  I  do.  But  bye-gones  arc  to  be  by-gones  I  hear,  and 
Hisa  Livingstone,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be  Lady  Anna  Kookton, 
until  your  friend  makes  her  Lady  Anna  Carlyon,  which  is  as 
pretty  a  couple  of  names  as  you  will  find  in  the  peerage." 

"  IJy /'  cried  Paul,  dashing  his  hand  furiously  upon  the 

table,  and  making  the  glasses  ring  and  the  audience  stare,  "  I 
knew  nothing  about  this."  He  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  swal- 
lowed down  his  emotions  (if  his  gesture  were  an  exponent  of  the 
process),  and  added,  in  a  vicious  manner,  and  with  elaborate  arti- 
cntation  of  all  four  words, — 

"  Very  well.    Never  mind." 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  air,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  "  that  I  have  not 
been  tiie  innocent  cause  of  exciting  any  displeasure  in  you  against 
the  lady  or  your  friend." 

"  Oh — no— not  at  all — not  at  all,"  said  Paul,  with  a  forced 
calmness;  clearly  "inventing*'  (nccording  to  modem  rule)  the 
sentiment  of  Othello's  celebrated  "  not  a  jot." 

"  And  I  know  it  is  needless  to  remind  you,  that  wliat  I  have 
said  is  strictly  between  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Paul,  snnppingly.  "  But  the  recognition 
will  be  no  secret,  I  suppose.  What  your  precious  lords  do  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  servile  press  to  all  the  toadcaters  of  the  country." 
Thus  it  M'ill  be  seen  that  private  wrong  converted  oven  the  aris- 
tocratic Paul  into  a  furious  democrat, 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Heywood.  "  In  fact,  the  Earl,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  the  affair  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
until  Lord  Dawton  comes  of  age;  and  although  the  foolery  of 
that  manager,  Phosphor,  made  the  matter  town-talk  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  has  blown  over  now,  and  there  is  to  be  no  new  publicity. 
So  you  wilt  see  that  you  will  oblige  your  friend,  Lady  Anna,  by 
knowing  nothing  but  what  you  arc  told  by  her.  I  have,  of 
course,"  he  reiterated,  "  your  promise  not  to  mention  me — your 
promise  as  a  high-bred  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the 
worid." 

Those  two  epithets  were  too  much  for  Paul,  even  in  his  afilic- 
tion,  and  he  actually  put  his  hand  into  his  tormentor's  in  sign  of 
good  faith.     Heywood  pressed  it  cordially. 

"  You  must  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "  if  I 
say  another  word;  for  your  manifestation  of  feeling,  which  it 
would  bo  impossi1)lc  to  overlook,  affects  mc.     I  am  a  much  older 
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an  than  yourself,  and  one  whose  vocntion  it  is  to  adrise  and  con- 
sole. You  look  at  my  costume^  but  cucuUus  non  facU  moneckum, 
you  know.'* 

Paul  did  not  know  anything  of  the  sort,  or  what  the  words 
meant  j  nor  did  he  much  care  just  then,  for  he  was  very  miserable. 

"  I  am  a  clergyman ;  but  not  one  of  those  spiritual  sui^ons 
who  refuse  to  look  at  certain  wounds,  and  only  call  them  bad 
names.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have  been  grieved  by  what  I 
have  told  you,  and  that  you  deem  youmelf  wronged  by  one  or  both 
of  your  friends." 

"  Oh,  wronged.  No :  certainly  not  wronged.  Who  am  I  ? 
People  have  a  right  to  kick  away  old  friends  when  they  please,  I 
suppose,"  jerked  out  Paul,  who  between  grief,  rage,  and  ma- 
hogany-coloured brandy-and-water,  was  getting  reckless;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  Temperance  Orator,  Mr.  Gough  him- 
■elf,  could  have  orationed  him  out  of  ordering  another  huge 
steaming  potion.  Heywood  did  not  try,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  Rome  does  not  deny  brandy  to  the  laity. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  friend — if  you  will  will  permit  me  to  call 
you  BO.  If  we  had  not  that  right,  the  world  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable. But  there  are  kindnesses  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  you  know  best  whether  you  have  done  them  to  either 
Lady  Anna  or  Mr.  Carlyon." 

"Why,  Carlyon  would  never  have  had  his  play  out,  and  made 
such  a  reputation,  but  for  me,"  cried  Paul.  Let  us  lay  this  curious 
mode  of  stating  the  case  to  the  brandy,  recollecting  that  it  was 
certainly  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Bernard  put  his  play  on  the  stage 
to  pay  Paul's  debts.  "  And  as  for  Angela,"  he  continued,  "  for  Pm 
not  going  to  call  her  Lady  Anna,  so  you  need  not  ask  me  to  do  it, 
and  there's  an  end — no,  there  is  not  an  end.  The  money  Pve 
spent  in  taking  that  girl  out  on  the  water  and  to  dinners,  and  the 
things  I  have  given  her" — and  he  mused,  and  made  a  great  A  on 
the  table  with  some  of  the  liquor  that  was  spilt,  and  then  he  wiped 
it  out,  indignantly,  with  his  sleeve. 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  common  lot,"  said  Heywood. 

"  Yes,  but  Angy  and  Carlyon  were  not  a  common  lot,"  said 
Paul,  making  a  jest  which  even  his  misery  could  hardly  excuse. 
"They  were  two  people,  whom  1  had  put  my  confidence  into — 
in,  I  mean,"  he  added,  for  the  ends  of  his  speech  were  losing  their 
precision. 

"  But,"  said  Heywood,  "  might  I  ask  what  very  great  harm  they 
have  done  you.  It  is  my  duty  not  to  let  strife  be  stirred  up 
without  a  cause.  Lady  Anna — you  will  allow  me  to  call  her  so — 
has  hitherto,  in  obedience  to  her  father,  probably,  delayed  to  tell 
you  the  news,  but  you  have  known  her  a  long  time,  and  cannot 
think  that  she  would  willingly  act  unkindly." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Paul,  "  you  are  a  true  comforter;  and  if 
all  the  parsons  were  like  you — but  that 's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Of  course,  you  are  right,  that 's  the  key  to  the  whole  affair ;  she  is 
a  good,  dear  girl,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  anybody  say  she 
is  not." 
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"  I  should  not,"  snid  Hcywood,  quietly.     "  And  then  Carlyon,  ti 
Lady  Auua's  lover,  could  uot  do  otherwise  than- 
Such  a  bang  upon  the  table  I 

"  He  her  lover  !  He  I  Who  's  Cftrlyon  ?  Who 's  he  !  WTiy  ^ 
should  he  eall  himself  her  lover?  Wbnt  right  has  be  to  do  ilU 
Carlvou  her  lover !     Carlyou,   my  eve !      Carlyon,  my    elbov  [ 

Carlyon ." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  illustrations  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent  uiight  have  devoted  to  the  garuishuient  of  his  subject,  had 
he  not  been  interrupted  by  Ilcywood. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  *'  calm  your  excitement,  becAote  it 
con  do  yon  no  ^ood,  and  mar  do  you  harm.  Lndr  Auna,  or 
Miss  An^^eht,  if  yuu  will,  would  re^ct  that  you  made  her  wuoe 
the  subject  of  loud  talk  in  a  public  tavern." 

Paul  was  iitstantly  brought  down  to  un  intense  whisper,  is 
which,  and  with  hideous  grimaces,  he  apprised  Ileywood^  leaning 
over  to  his  ear  to  be  sure  he  was  heard,  that  Bernard  Curlyou  was 
uu  incarnate  fiend. 

"  But,"  added  Paul,  louder,  and  for  the  geneml  information  - 
the  room,  "  a  perfecgenclam  an  a  damlibrulHo/'  But  only  thel 
peu  of  Pereival  Leiy;li  (who  daguerreotypes  the  tipsy  oralonr  of' 
Kcform  Clubbers  and  others,  to  the  delight  of  mantrlod)  coald 
do  justice  to  our  friend's  later  speeches.  The  brandy  and  thoi 
excitement  had  done  their  work,  and  Paul  became  bland,  andj 
smiling,  and  whnt  is  called  by  tragredians  kee-alm,  quite  kce-alm. 

"Of  all  stupid  habits,  that  of  getting  tipsy  is  the  most  fuolish,'*] 
moralised  tlic  priest,  throwing   back    his  curls    from    his   noble  ] 
forehead.     *''  One  is  useful  neither  for  good  nor  for  harm,  not  to 
mention  indigestion.     On  the  whole.  I  am  glad  that  my  failin)^ 
did  not  take  that  direction.     I  should  not  like  anybody  to  see  my 
eyes  j^nziug  at  the  cigar  lamp  in  the  way  that  fellow's  are  fixed. 
Pccidcdiy,  drunkenness  is  a  mistake."     And  the  splendid  violet  i 
eyes  of  which  he  had  spoken^  looked  steadily  and  contemptuously  J 
on  the  face  of  the  helpless  Paul,  who  was  certainly  in  a  very  < 
advanced  stage  of  mooniness.  Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  might  i 
be  a  question  which  of  the  two  were  the  most  satisfactory  sprc- 
taele  to  any  higher  Intelligence  just  then  passing  by — the  finnlrJ 
gifted  mau,  who,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  miscliicf,  had  been  con*1 
descending  to  torment  a  foolish  boy — or  thnt  boy  himself,  who] 
had  only  yielded  to  the  torment,  drunk  himself  insensible  to  cod. 
all  other  evils.     We  will  not  strike  a  balance,  the  less  that  Mr. 
Heywood,  finding  Paul  incai>able  of  taking  care  of  himself,  orj 
of  giving   any   more   nvailablc   direction    than    "  Olcbogey,    nir,! 
thaawherc  I  live/'  good- u at u redly  took  him  away  to  St.  Albnu's 
Place.     The  monks  were  always  hospitable,  which  is  more  tbao 
can  be  said  of  divers  folk  who  Uve  on  the   plunder  of  monas- 
teries. 
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Okb  of  the  most  astonishing  and  remarkable  rcvcrsaU  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  that  ever  took  place  in  England,  is  certainly  the  ad- 
miration and  interest  so  universally  felt  at  present  for  thatMaho- 
nicdan  race,  whom  civilised  Europe  was  wont  to  execrate  so  cordially 
in  prose  and  verse  ;  which  destroyed  theEaRternErnpire,  annihilated 
its  literature,  and  effaced  its  traditions.  Thirty  years  ago  the  po- 
pular feeling  in  England  remained  still  pretty  much  what  it  had 
been  fur  centuries.  And  when  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  and  of 
the  Morea  were  in  insurrection  against  the  Moslems,  the  cnthu- 
siasni  awakened  for  the  Christians  in  this  country  was  far  greater 
than  ic  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  We  need  aiipeal  but  to  the  com- 
monest account  of  the  Greek  insurrection;  to  Byron^s  life  and 
death,  poetry  and  correspoudence ;  to  the  policy  of  Canning,  and 
Qven  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  present  admiration  for  the  Turks,  and  more  than  tolerance 
for  their  religion,  which  is  the  reversal  of  former  convicUons,  and 
which  marks  the  opinion  of  our  educated  class  at  present,  is  not  of 
sudden  birth,  has  not  been  created  at  once  by  the  late  unjust 
aggression  of  Htissia,  but  has  been  sown  and  has  germed  both  in 
our  uHliuual  philo!<ophy  and  politics.  When  two  such  men,  so 
diftinetricully  oppoae<l,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Professor  Maurice, 
devote  their  genius  to  excuse  or  to  panegyrise  Mahomet  and  his 
religion,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  popular  sentiment  is  taking 
that  turn.  Munrice,  in  his  Lectures,  plainly  points  out  Maliorae- 
danisra  as  something  permitted  of  Heaven,  and  working  Heaven's 
will ;  whilst  Carlyle  makes  Mahomet  one  of  the  objects  of  bis 
Hero-worship,  and  as  one  of  the  semi-divinities,  which  have  legiti- 
mately fascinated  and  enthralled  a  large  section  of  mankind.  Such 
Mahomcdanising  taste  which  induced  even  the  classic  muse  and 
gentle  temper  of  Washington  Irving  to  celebrate  it,  has,  indeed, 
not  been  without  its  contradictors;  but  it  has  had  the  better  of 
them.  And  as  onr  younger  generation  esteem  it  one  of  the  tniest 
Mgnaandproofsoftheirprogrcsa  that  they  prefer  Tennyson  to  Byron, 
and  deem  Scott,  Moore,  and  Crabbe  very  trumpery  and  inferior 
poets;  so  it  is  considered  progress  with  the  fastest  of  this  young, 
orct-flfcrff/i/yonng  school,  to  ])hice  Mahomet — we  crave  pardon  for 
a  profanation  against  which  wc  protest — in  the  same  rank  with 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

The  most  curious  samples  of  the  old  way  of  thinking  about  Ma- 
homet, and  the  new  way  of  estimating  him,  lu'e  both  to  be  found 
in  the  last  successive  numbers  of  the  "  Edinbui^h  Review."  In 
one  number  of  this  great  organ  Mahomcdanism  is  put  completely 
on  a  par  with  Christianity  ;  and  the  different  races  of  the  East  are 
considered  as  perfectly  capable  of  amalgamating  in  creed  and  in 
«verv  tiling  else,  with  Coastautioople  for  the  cenU«\  \icivuX,,  'C&b 
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Patriarch  and  the  Mufti  going  arm-in-arra,  the  Bifihop  and  the 
Ulema,  the  Wahuhce  and  the  Armenian  Dissenter  all  fraternizing. 
Whilst  this  ingenious  scheme  of  fusion  is  preached  in  one  number 
of  the  "Kdinburgh  Review,"  and  Mahoroedanism  evidently  n-pre- 
sented  as  the  fittest  ercrcd  to  munilrsc  and  cinh«r  the  East,  the 
very  opposite  opinion,  and  precisely  the  contrarj*  schemes,  nrc  pro- 
pounded and  devt'loped  in  the  succeeding  uiunbcrof  the  *'  Review" 
by.  uo  doubt,  a  vcn-  ditferent  brain  and  pen.  lu  the  Utter  ottjTt 
Mnhoreiedanism  is  no  longer  looked  to  as  the  saving  creed  of  the 
East,  but,  on  the  contr«ry,  represented  as  the  grave  of  frocdoos 
and  cirilisatiuQ.  Instead  of  its  uuitnrinnism  being  depicted  as 
something  so  pure^  that  Christianity  itself  might  be  impruncd  bj 
it,  Btaliuiucdanlsm  is  represented  as  a  very  scosaal  and  gruvcllinj; 
collection  of  puerile  rites  and  sanitary  observances.  And,  in  fact, 
if  any  one  wanted  to  he  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the  question, 
sincerely  and  ably  stated,  he  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  road  tbc 
two  numbers  and  two  articles  of  the  "  Edinburgh  llcTiew,"  for  the 
opinion  of  old  England  and  of  new  England  rcspucting  Turkey, 

\Vliil(3  the  Whigs  thus  fairly  give  the  pro  and  the  con  in  Xhb 
great  moral  dispute  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crcsccut,  the  old 
Tory  party,  or  the  "  Quarterly  llovicw,"  have  flung  up  tbcircapi  for 
the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  And  a  modern  traveller  is  very  scrorely 
handlctl  fur  asserting,  that  the  Turks  have  no  physicisDs  atid  fpir 
bospitaU;  that  the  lower  orders  nt  Constantinople  have  nritbcr 
women  nor  wives,  and  die  untcndcd  and  uncared-for  iu  want  and 
age;  that  they  scowl  at  Franks,  nay,  beat  them  occa^ioually  for 
daring  to  cuter  ntosques;  and  that  the  i)osition  of  >2uropcans 
amongst  them,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  is  full  of  risk,  bo- 
miliation,  and  disgust.  Not  one  of  these  assertions  but  is  too  true. 
And  as  to  polygamy,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the  Turkiali 
dominion,  uo  author  has  ever  come  near  to  the  revolting  truth, 
which,  indeed,  decent  laugnngc  could  not  depict.  The  writer  m  the 
"Quarterly*'  wouhl  iihift  the  argument  by  asserting  that  Turkish 
peasants  seldom  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The  question  is  not 
<rf'  Turkish  peasants,  bul  of  Turkish  towns-folk,  of  which  the  rich 
will  have  a  score  of  women,  and  tbc  poor  no  female  companion  at 
all.  The  immorality  of  the  Turkish  town  is  not  to  be  blotted  out 
bj-  the  monogamy  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  who,  if  ho  is  couteot 
with  one  wife,  it  is  only  because,  and  iis  long  as,  he  cnnnot  afford 
two.  All  these  horrors,  which  form  a  part  of  the  inlidcl  craed 
'  of  the  East,  are  slurred  over  and  denied  with  the  same  ellroatecy 
'by  the  " Quarterly  llciiew*'  that  Church  peccadillos  arc  deai^ 
and  defended  at  home.  The  mollah  is  as  dear  to  the  Tory  an  the 
bishop;  and  the  High-Cliureh  is  to  bo  defended,  whether  it  ba 
that  of  Mecca  or  of  Canterbury. 

M'biUt  our  old  and  young  schools  of  politics  and  philosc^hr 
have  thus  been  labouring  to  place  Mabomedan  and  Chrislinn  on  a 
par,  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  race  have  certainly  bnc» 
labouring  to  dispUy  it,  in  a  political  light,  as  not  superior  to  the 
■Turk.  The  Greek  monarchy  Itas  now  had  a  quarter  uf.a  ccntury^a 
durntioM,  aad  what  has  it  done?     Has  it  reudcrod  th«   peopio 
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utidcr  its  sway  happy,  prosperous,  or  free  ?  Has  iu  wenltli  or  its 
popuLitiun  incrcHitcU  'i  Aic  iU  systemii  of  justice  or  ndcniiiislrution 
at  ail  more  iudt^peudout,  more  just,  ur  mure  advanced  tlinu  those 
of  Turkey  ?  la  its  tnxntioa  less '!  Arc  its  fiuniiccs  iu  better  orler, 
or  is  corruption  lc«s  the  rulo  of  its  goverameut?  Has  uoiisti* 
tutioiial  |;ovcriimcnC  in  Greece  ttirowu  forth  nny  numl>cr  of  uble 
meu,ur  respected  aud consistent  pohticiuu^?  iias  mormrchtc  Greece 
beoome  au  luylum,  a  choice  I'csort.  for  Greeks  bora  iu  other  Ictca- 
litica  &tUl  under  MuUuincflaii  rule?  lias  Athens  become  tho 
acA-portof  Greece?  Hns  its  uoiveraity  become  tlie  resort  of  the 
youth  of  the  raco?  Has  Greece,  in  slioit^  fulfilled,  any  oue  of  the 
many  aud  the  mighty  expectations  formed  of  it? 

Attached  as  we  are  to  Greece,  to  the  vitality  and  to  the  pro* 
«|ierity  of  the  race,  we  are  sorry  to  be  couipelled  to  admit  that 
Rtisfactory  answers  cannot  be  given  to  such  queries  iis  these. 
ircece  has  been  mis^uvcrued.  Its  King  Itais  made  no  friends  for 
dthcr  himself  or  his  country,  at  home  or  abroad;  and  instead  of 
having  advanced  Greece  towards  that  great  heritage,  which  every 
one  was  lotidy  once  to  assign  to  it,  every  power  iu  £uro]>e  seems 
reed  in  nothing  so  perfectly  and  so  completely,  via  in  the  ex- 
^pediency  of  showing  no  more  favour,  or  granting  uo  more  exten- 
sion to  Greece. 

\Vc  mu-yt  confess  that  we  think  Europe  wrong  iu  these  sweeping 

Dnclusion»,  and  its  statesmen  and  its  autocrats  ill-judgjng  when 

Ithey  pronounce  these  anathcmc^  against  Greece.    As  we  still  hrg  to 

Ibe  of  the  opinion  against  the  yonng  philosophy  of  the  time,  that 

here  are  far  better  prospt:cts.  a  fur  greater  d^ree  of  prosperity,  of 

k^cedom,  and  of  civilisation  to  be  attained  by  races  professing  the 

Christian  b<^Uef,  than  by  triiies  adhering  to  thoMahomedan.  so  wo 

tiere  to  the  other  vnlgnr, and  perhups  antiquated  bolitf,  tliat.  tho 

'Hellenic  is  hy  far  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  mastcapablt;,  aiul  uiusc 

promising  of  all  the  races,  which  follow  tho  Greek  rcli^-ion,  and 

vhicli  people,  as  rayahs,  the  countries  ou  either  side  of  the  ^^eau. 

The  Turks  may  be  very  decorous  gentlemen,  as  wcU-mauucred, 

Ralcas,  and  insipid,  as  to  entitle  them  to  mingle  in  the  aristo- 

ric  circles  of  Europe.     The  Greek  muy  be  far  mure  vulgar, 

stamped  with  tho  quiilities  of  a  long-oppressed  race,  very  subtle, 

rather  deceitful,  mistrustful  of  the  foreigner,  and,  iu  fact,  not  at 

rU  such  a  good  fellow  as  the  Turk.     Uut  wc  maintain  that  all 

[leae  arc  qualities  acquired  by  au  oppressed  and  misgovcraed  race, 

(aud  tlmt  half  a  ceutury  of  real  freedom  and  restoration  to  their 

lold  Hipremncy,  would  wa!»h  away  every  oue  of  these  vulgar  stigmas. 

Whilst  we  are  ou  the  subject  of  Greek  faiUugs,  let  us,  lui  true 

Lfriends  of  the  Greek,  observe  upon  one  of  these,  which  bus  not 

Ibeeu  noticed,  and  which,  if  made  known  to  the  intellii^encc  of 

[their  men  of  sense,   may  bo  remedied.     The  Greek  merchants 

[aod  traders  in  this  country  are  not  popular  ia  the  localities  where 

Lthey  have  chosen  their  residence.     They  bare  settled   iu  Man- 

Lobestcr  in  great  numbers,  and  do  considerable  busiuess  ia  that 

^^ty.     But  they  are  not  popular  there  either  as  merchuut^  or  as 

moD,  Aud  do  not  by  their  presence,  their  cQuaect\ott&,  qt  ^Oono. 
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friends  in  Eo^Und,  uiginent  that  fratenud  feeling  for  Greeki^ 
which  ve  English  ever  are  so  readr,  and  which  we  are  atill  to  open, 
to  entertain.  It  mar  be  said  that  this  is  d^ieflr  owing  to  Greeks 
retaining  eren  in  Mandiester  their  Oriental  habits,  which  proicnbe 
society,  and  which  shut  a  man  op  in  his  calling  or  lira  familv. 
But  the  sodetT  of  Manchester  is  not  very  oonriviAl,  and  many 
friends  are  gained  and  kept  there  by  no  greater  intercourse  ibaa 
may  be  maintained  on  Cbinge  and  in  the  current  busioeas  of  the 
day.  But  eren  here  the  Greek  is  represented  as  dose  and  ^nrlish, 
as  a  complete  cotttrast  with  the  open  and  mercurial  Athenian  oil 
annent  days.  There  are  gmrer  reproaches  made  to  their  raodn 
of  mercantile  dealing — reproawbes  that  hare  been  matic  to  oCliff 
Oriental  races,  especially  to  th%t  Caocasian  one,  which  Mr.  Disraefi 
has  so  beroised.  Of  the  truth  of  such  accuisatious  we  shall  not 
inquire.  We  shall  merely  hint  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  find  ths 
lar<;e  colony  of  Greek  merchants  at  Manchester  nut  adding  to  Eng. 
lisb  sympathy  and  interests  for  the  Hellenic  race,  but,  on  ike 
contrarr,  ooutributin^  to  coontenict  them.  The  Greeks  may  tay 
they  aie  mercantile  rivals,  and  therefore  disliked.  But  this  will 
not  hold,  for  the  Germans  settle  in  our  grcnt  niercantilc  commi 
nitieB  as  rirals  too,  and  they,  instead  of  excitiug  dislike,  commao 
xespect,  and  in  many  instances  become  sons  of  their  odoptedj 
ZBtner  than  of  their  nfttire  country. 

If  there  be  something  to  amend  in  ercn  the  private  conduct  of 
the  Greek,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  nn  adequate  idea  of 
anoant  of  foUy  which  the  Government  hati  committed.  Tht 
Queen  of  Greece  is  generally  allowed  to  be  clever,  but  hers  mi 
be  deremess  in  a  Terr  small  circle,  since  her  I^Injeaty  could  not* 
foresee  the  inevitable  consequence  of  entehog  into  a  determined 
gyatem  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  and  of  petty 
towards  its  representative.  Sir  Edward  Lyons  felt  and 
tovmrds  Greece  and  its  Court  as  an  honust  Liberal,  itrongt 
attadicd  to  the  idea  of  seeing  gcnuiitc  reprt^eutative  goremmcut 
Jb* doped  there.  But  the  same  course  of  things  prevailed  in 
Greece,  as  tliat  which  prevailed  in  Turkey.  The  ?i(nvrocnrdato  of 
the  one,  was  the  Beschid  Pasha  of  the  other.  The  ntodcm,  the 
nforming,  the  Europcanising,  cinlian  party,  had  to  struggle  in 
both  countries  against  the  old-fashioned,  domineering,  feudal 
Pashas  here,  and  Palikari  there.  The  Sultan.  Aixlul  Jfedjid, 
has.  however,  resisted  the  Pashas,  and  their  antiquated  system  of 
ti-ninny  and  spoliation,  supporting  Reschtd  Pasha  with  the  energy 
of  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  Otho,  on  the  other  hand,  has  dhreo 
from  his  person  and  his  councils  the  liberal  port)-  in  Greece,  and 
given  hiuucLf  up  altogether  to  the  local  chieftains  and  the  rude 
Palikari. 

There  was  one  man  who,  from  the  first,  fully  foresaw  and  fore- 
told that  cunstitutionaJ  government  could  not  snccc(rd  in  Greece. 
This  was  Capo  d'Istrins.  The  local  authority  of  the  wealthy  sliip. 
owucr  in  tlie  ports  and  islands,  of  the  proprietorial  and  heredit:iry 
ohiefs  in  the  bills  and  villages,  would,  he  said«  overbear  all  others, 
jieutraJisc  all  government,  and  falsify  every  clement  of  froadom— 
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ioch,  for  example,  as  election.  Capo  d'lstrias,  therefore,  was  no 
ner  possessed  of  superior  power,  than  be  employed  it — first,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  infliioncc  and  independence  of  the  island 
magnates;  and,  secondly,  he  was  proceediujj,  and  had  already 
commenced  humbling  the  mountain  aristocracy,  when  a  son  pf 
one  of  them  took  the  shortest  means  of  ridding  the  Pahkari  of 
swch  a  foe,  by  slaying  him  with  a  dagger.  The  pity  was,  that  Capo 
d'lstriaa,  after  having  humbled  the  islands,  was  not  permitted  to 
liumblc  the  mountaineers  and  other  chiefs.  Had  both  been  re 
duccd  to  normal  obedience  to  a  central  government,  or  had  both 
bceu  left,  to  combat  and  neutralise  each  other,  cuustitutioual 
government  would  have  been  possible. 

But  npHrt  from  cousideratiuns  of  government,  constitutional  or 
other,  England  and  France  ought  to  have  foreseen,  when  they 
emauciputed  Greece,  that  its  population  comprist^d  but  two  ele- 
ments— the  rural  and  the  naval,  the  agricultural  and  the  commer- 
cial, the  feudid  and  the  civic.  If  Greece  was  to  be  progressive, 
we^iUhy,  Uberol,  and  enlightened,  it  was  quite  clear  which  of  these 
classes  was  to  be  favoured  and  developed.  And  it  was  plain,  also, 
that  it  was  by  encouraging  the  cuuimercial  and  naval  Greeks  that 
the  rural  population  and  landed  interest  could  most  eflectually, 
though  indirectly,  be  benefited.  Unfortunately  the  main  effect 
of  the  insurrection,  and  even  of  independence,  was  to  destroy  the 
naval  and  commercial  prosperity  ol  Greece.  The  Greeks  had 
risen,  growu  powerful  itnd  wealthy,  by  being  the  ship-builders,  and 
owners,  and  sailors  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  Turkish  fleet. 
The  war  of  course  interfered  with  this,  but  the  peace  completely 
destroyed  it.  Canning  had  an  inkling  of  how  great  a  misfortune  this 
Urould  be  to  Greece,  when  he  prupuscd  that  it  should  remain  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Lord  Aberdeen  tells  us,  herccomracndcd 
and  carried  the  measure  uf  its  complete  independence;  but  that 
indcpeudence  was  the  ruin  of  the  only  advanced  element  of  the 
Greek  nation,  of  its  naval  and  commercial  industry.  What  a  true 
friend  of  Greece  would  have  sought  for  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  so  to  reunite  Greece  and  Turkey  as  to  have  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  resume  their  position  of  sailors  and  traders.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, but  it  should  have  been  tried ;  because  Greece,  deprived  of 
that,  newjssarily  sunk  and  collapsed ;  and  not  only  Greece,  but  the 
most  civilised  and  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks,  the  commcr- 

E~  ciaJ,  and  eivic,  aud  island  population.  We  wonder  very  much  why 
King  Otho  thould  bestow  all  his  fjivonr  upon  the  rustic  Paliknri  of 
Arcadia  or  .-Etolia,  whilst  he  withhcdds  it  from  the  Hydriot  and 
Timariot ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  transferred  his  patronage  and 
favour  to  that  party  in  which  there  was  most  life  and  hope,  and 
abandoned  that  commercial  class  which  he  found  merely  poor  and 
discontented. 
To  bring  the  question  home  to  an  English  reader.  Suppose,  about 
«  century  ago,  that  a  revolution  and  a  change  of  dynasty  bad 
taken  place  in  England,  which  had  suspended  English  commerce, 
Knd  given  English  sailors  and  shipping  nothing  to  do;  which.  wowV^. 
have  deprived  Bristol  and  Loudon  of  their  iuflucucc,  wiX.vi\V"^  j  mx^ 
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weiJth;  and  wbich  would  Imve  placed  obstwclw  in  tbc  wny  of 
LiverjKK)!  rising  or  M«nche»tcr  exisring.  Suppose  the  sncctra  of 
the  Pretender  Id  1745  should  h:tve  produced  this,  would  it  be  a 
wonder  that  the  country  should  rt'ti-ojiradc,  the  trensury  be  ctnplT, 
the  court  unpopular,  nnd  the  new  King  Hing  liiniaclf  ou  the  IftBdetl 
interest  and  the  Tory  pnrty  for  support,  howcrer  it  might  lake 
aw«y  the  hbcrnl  element  from  the  Government.  "Now  this  i«,  in 
■ome  lueRSure,  King  Otho'«  case.  He  has  exaggerated  h'n  diffi- 
culties by  his  folly  and  bad  faith.  But  these  difficulties  vcre  not 
of  his  making. 

Think  or  do  what  one  will  with  Otho,  howcrer,  there  arc  but  two 
alterniitivt's  for  Greece.  You  niu«it  cither  restore  the  Greek  raee 
to  its  old  advantages,  or  you  must  nnnihilnte  it  altngethcr.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  question  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  two  soch  emi- 
nent politicians  as  Lord  John  R-usvcU  and  the  Emperor  Nicbobit^ 
but  we  he»»  to  say  that  the  declaration  with  regard  to  Greectf,  in 
which  they  both  agreed,  is  both  impolitic  and  iroprjicticahle.  Iht 
very  announcement  of  that  joint  opinion  is  enough  to  luake  the 
bcfurt  of  every  Greek  bound  in  iodignatiou  agitin^t  his  brca»l,  and 
to  make  every  sword  leap  from  its  scabbard.  The  Emperor  Ni- 
cboluR  puts  his  ban  upon  monarchic  Greece,  and  prohibits  it«  cxten- 
sion,  hecausc  he  sees  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  him  ;  tbnt  it  migbt 
stand  between  hin»  and  Constantinople;  nay,  might  drspnle  it. 
Surely  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Russia  ought  to  hate 
created  in  a  British  mind  a  yearning  towards  a  race  and  a  country 
thus  eyed  and  treated  by  the  Czar  as  a  rival  and  a  foe.  Bat  Lorn 
I  John  KusselVs  breast  knew  no  such  sentiment.  He  merely  thought 
[of  Otho's  treatment  of  British  consuh,  Bntish  envoys,  Brittsli 
interests;  and  declares  too  glaringly,  that  Greece  thus  adminix- 
I  tcred  was  unworthy  of  extension  or  favour  for  the  future.  AIm! 
if  even,'  country  that  was  mnl- ad  ministered  was  condemned  to 
anniliilation,  what  would  hnve  become  of  the  very  proudest  of 
European  kingdoms?  If  a  race  is  to  be  cast  to  the  dugs,  becanw 
the  king  whom  the  other  powers  of  Eum|)e  imposed  upon  it  wm 
a  cross-gmined  and  lubberly  boy,  or  because,  juvt  en  id 

from  Turkish  tyranny,  it  was  unahlc  to  accomplish  tli.  .It 

task  of  constitutional  government,  what  sentence,  theu,  are  we  lo 
ikward  to  Spain,  or  to  Prussia,  or  to  Ireland,  or  to  a  great  many 
countries  who  have  certninly  presented,  or  do  i>pesent,  tbc  iihnI 
flagrant  examples  of  mal-adroinistration  and  unconMitiitioDAlism? 

If  it  ho  unfair  to  Turkey,  or  inexpedient  for  the  bslsDCC  of 
power,  that  certain  portions  of  Greece  and  its  popuhilion,  which 
are  of  no  use  or  strength  to  the  Sulian,  should  still  not  he  united 
to  tuonarebic  Greece,  let  the  Knglteh  minister  say  so.  Bat  let 
him  not  plead  Otho's  roi»eondnrt  ns  a  just  and  rnlid  reason  for 

Sunishing  and  disinheriting  the  Greeks.  They  would  never 
ave  dreamed  of  electing  Otho,  if  European  diplomacT  Imd  not 
presented  the  young  Bavarian  Prince  as  a  caudidnte.  The  Greeks 
Would  not  only  not  have  elected  King  Otho,  but  wuuld  in  all  pro- 
bability hare  given  themselves  no  monarch  at  all.  They  would 
hMte  constituteil   tbcm»e\\es   a  ^mrvW  -re^xxV^U^^  unittii  by 
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deral  bead,  which  at  least  would  have  had  the  ndrantnge  of 
ecoDomy,  and  have  spared  them  the  expense  of  a  Court,  an 
mrmyy  of  a  treasary  to  be  spent  in  corruption,  and  a  metropolis 
peopled  by  place-hunters  and  diplomatists.  Had  the  Greeks 
oeen  left  to  form  a  federal  repulUic,  we  should  now  not  have 
had  the  full  weight  and  vigour  of  the  country  thrown  across  the 
firontier  in  insurrection.  The  frontier  states  would  then  have 
been  ^tolia,  or  Locris,  or  Boeotia,  little  states  easily  intimidated, 
or  reduced  to  neutrality,  instead  of,  at  present,  a  whole  kingdom 
rising  in  enthusiasm  and  iu  arms.  As  to  the  name  of  a 
republic,  which  frighten  some,  we  can  only  observe  that  the 
mountain  republics  of  Switzerland,  which  resemble  the  Morea, 
are  about  the  most  conservative  governments  in  Europe. 

If  these  things  are  now  not  so,  and  if  Greece  is  so  malad- 
ministered,  that  the  moment  the  Western  Powers  want  to  back 
Turkey  against  Russia,  and  save  her  from  its  grasp,  Greece  rushes 
in  to  obstruct  our  task,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Who  organised 
Greece  as  a  monarchy  ?  Who  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
Otho,  or  who  gave  Otho  the  power  to  place  the  resources  of  Greece 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Palikari  ?  The  Four  powers,  which  signed 
the  Treaty  in  London,  did  this;  and  the  Greeks  did  not  do  it. 
If  the  consequences  are  "  untoward,"  let  them  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  those  who  'produced  them,  not  to  a  race,  which  was 
allowed  so  little  freedom  in  tlie  organisation  of  its  government, 
and  which  had  none  at  all  in  the  choice  of  its  King. 

Every  state  in  Kurope  is  now  marching  with  its  forces  to 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whatever  happens, 
their  military  force  secures  to  each  power  a  voice  and  an  influence 
in  the  future  disposal  and  arrangement  of  that  territory.  In 
diplomacy,  and  in  parliament,  and  in  newspapers,  we  pretend  that 
the  sole  aim  is  to  defend  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;  but  the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  maintained  in 
circumference  and  in  name,  whilst  the  Ottoman  supremacy,  or 
the  ascendancy  of  that  race  shall  have  declined  and  even  dis- 
appeared. Such,  at  least,  is  the  belief  of  every  rational  man,  and 
every  wide-awake  country  in  Europe  as  uell  as  in  the  East.  If 
Austria  wants  to  occupy  Servia,  and  if  Rus>ia  retains  the  Princi- 
palities, if  English  and  French  troops  fortify  the  peninsula  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  take  a  commanding  position  in  Roumelia,  the 
Greeks  naturatly  wish  to  advance  their  standard  beyond  Arta, 
and  to  hoist  their  national  flag  ns  a  rallying-point  for  their  co- 
religionists and  brother  Ileliens  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

Nor  is  monarchic  Greece  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  such  forward- 
ness and  such  pretensions,  for,  in  putting  them  forth,  it  does 
but  preserve  the  character  wliich  we  clothed  it  with,  and  follow  up 
the  aim  wliich  we  destined  it  to  pursue.  The  great  fault  of  the 
settlement  of  Greece  was,  that  wc  not  only  abstracted  it  from  the 
rule  of  Turkey,  but  made  it  the  rival  of  that  empire ;  the  races  were 
hostile,  the  countries  were  inimical  j  this  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  we  might  have  avoided  setting  up  a  Greek  dynasty,  which  to 
the  Sultan  was,  aud  is,  a  more  serious  rivalry  lVv«xv  e\VV«x. 
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respect  to  Greece,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  Tiiv  • 
politicians  of  the  west  of  Europe  have  completely  chan, 
xuinds  siucc  18^5,  They  how  think  nearly  the  reverse  uf  uiut 
they  thought,  when  tlie  battJe  of  Navarino  was  fought,  and  the 
Greek  monarchy  established ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  us  and  Greece  anses  firom  our  having 
changed  our  opinion,  whilst  they  remain  true  to  theirs.  We 
then  undoubtedly  thought  that  a  Greek  nation  and  a  Greek 
dynasty  would  be  convenient  to  succeed  at  any  necessary*  time  to 
the  throne  of  Byzantium. 

We  now  see  tlie  danger  of  having  entertained  the  idea.     We 
now  see  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turks  is  necessary  to  unite 
aud  direct  the  resources  of  the  empire  to  its  dcfeucc  agiunsl  tl« 
Rus&ians;    and  we  rc£;ard  Greece  and  its  Court  as  au   obstacle 
and  a  foe  to  this,  which  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  mode 
policy.    Yet  we  are  not  really  hostUc  to  the  Greek  race.     \\v 
not  sincerely  believe  in  1851,  any  more  than  we  did  in  lS2i,  th»* 
the  Ottoman  race  will  maintain  its  ground  and  its  supreuiac)*  for 
ever.    We  see  the  Christian  races  growing  beneath  it.    We  see  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  races,  and  we  look  forward 
fin  silence  to  that  time,  when  the  Christians  will  be  as  predominaot 
in  power  and  in  iutelli^euee  as  they  are  already  in  numl>cr9.    But 
we  are  bound  to  see  this  revolution  accomplished  grndnidly.     We 
must  nut  allow  the  Tui'ks  to  suspect  the  future,  which  we  re^ftni 
as  likely  to  befall  tltcm,  neither  must  we  allow  the  Greeks  to  be 
can'ied   away  by  such   prospects ;   for   civil  war   would  be   the 
result,  each  race  being  certain   to  seek  to  anticipate  the  tardy 
current   of  events.      Thus    Exiropean    politicians   are    incvitnblc 
hypocrites  both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Athens.     They  tuiut 
pretend  to  have  better  hopes  and  opinions  of   the  Turks    than 
they  can  have.    And  they  must  appear  to  look  coldly  upon  (ho 
hopes  and  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  even  whilst  conviuccd  at 
heart  that  both  arc  natural  and  legitimate,  honourable  aud  just. 
If  the  Turks  could  but  sec  through  us,  they  would  wish  us  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic :  and  verj'  probably  they  do  both.     And 
if  the  Athenians  could  sec  to  the  bottom  of  what  are  Knglish  jind 
French  opinions   and   intentions,  they  would  know  that   wc   do 
zuuch  greater  justice  to  their  prospects,  and  allow  much  greater 
scope  to  their  fortunes,  than  they  believe,  or  than  we  couteM. 

What  is  greatly  to  be  desired  at  present  is,  to  convey  in  some 
manner  to  Greek  conviction,  that  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  their 
race;  that  our  first  object  is  to  resist,  and  place  a  final  barrier 
to  Russian  ambition  and  encroachment, — but  that  this,  far  from 
condemning  the  Greeks  to  weakness  or  to  a  stationan.'  position, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  remove  the  only  great  obstacle  to  their 
extension.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  Turkey,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia,  whether  the  Uellens  and  Slavous  unite  in  one  entpir^ 
or  separate  into  two,  we  may  depend  ou  the  llcUcuic  race  as  Ix-i 
more  favoured  aud  more  akin  to  the  west  of  Europe  and  its  id 
than  ever  the  Slavonic  races  will  be.  Wc  see  not  whytliey  shoi 
not  amalgamate,  or  should  not  agree ;    but^  to  us,  the  llellouiG 
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element  nppenn  far  more  Tnlunble,  loore  cnpable,  more  iude* 
penrtetit,  more  worthy  of  our  iiatronage  nud  favour.  And  we 
knuw  of  uotliiiig  80  Impolitic  and  to  be  deplored,  ns  a  sweeping 
declaration  of  a  prime  minister  or  leading  statesman  against  the 
Greeks  as  a  race. 

\Vc  are  aware  that  Lord  John  RusseU'a  declaration  was  merely 
against  Otho  and  his  government.  If  au,  it  should  Imve  hecn 
accompanied  at  the  time,  or  at  least  should  now  be  modified,  by  a 
declaration  of  the  British  IVIiuister  of  sympathy  for  t\w  Greeks 
as  a  race.  It  may  be  expedient  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
present  monarchy  of  Greece  ;  but,  if  »o,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
clearly,  as  the  opinion  of  English  politicians,  that  monarchic 
Grtecc  does  uot  represent  the  Greek  race.  It  might  be  fairly 
atatedf  that  the  political  power  which  Greece  has  acquired  by  its 
complete  independence,  has  been  not  a  profit  but  a  damage  to  it. 
It  lias  made  enemies  for  Greece,  not  friends;  has  been  a  source  of 
weakness,  not  strength.  Had  Greece  been  left  thirty  years  ago 
possessed  of  local  independence,  with  its  suzerainty  and  jwlitical 
supremacy  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte,  it  would  be  more  advanced 
towards  becoming  a  great  state  thau  it  is  now.  Consequently, 
the  well-wisher  to  the  Greeks  may  uot  propose  to  confer  upon  any 
more  Greeks,  whether  of  the  islauds  or  the  continent,  whether  of 
Kpirus  or  Thcssaly,  any  further  degree  of  political  iudependeuce. 
To  be  reuUy  free  from  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  the  Turkish  tax- 
gatherer,  the  Turkish  Cadi  and  the  Turkish  MoUa,  to  Ije  free  in 
their  communities,  and  equal  with  the  Turks  in  all  questions  of 
property,  litigation  or  right, — tliis  is  much  more  important  to  the 
Greek,  than  to  be  the  citizen  of  an  isolated  and  stagnant  .state  like 
mounrcliic  Greece,  without  head,  or  activity,  or  industry,  or  re- 
sources, without  even  fireedona,  security,  present  power,  or  future 
prospects. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  established,  although  that 
event  took  place  not  thirty  years  ago,  still  great  doubts  prevailed, 
and  great  mi!>takcs  were  made,  as  to  the  aim  in  %iew,  and  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  it.  The  object  of  some  was  merely  to  form 
H  quiet  asylum  for  such  Greeks  as  wished  to  escape  Turkish 
tyranny;  but  there  is  something  worse  than  tyranny,  and  that 
is,  destitution,  poverty,  and  insignificance.  It  was  proposed  at 
first  to  confine  Greece  to  the  AJorea.  But  tiie  truth  is,  that  in 
the  modern  world  numbers,  position,  wealth,  are  required  to  the 
formation,  prosperity,  and  contentment  of  a  nation.  What  ought 
to  have  beeu  principally  avoided  was  the  division  of  them.  Two 
millions  or  more  of  Greek?!  scattered  over  the  islands,  and  over  the 
plains  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  mountains  north  and  west  of  it, 
were  not  too  many.  To  have  kept  the  race  united,  even  in  a  kind 
of  common  obedience  to  the  Turk,  would  have  been  better  thau  to 
push  oU"  half  of  them  under  king  Otho's  rule,  and  subject  the  rest 
to  the  immediate  sway  of  Turkish  pashas.  Leaving  the  Greeks  of 
Candia  and  the  Greeks  of  Epirus  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte,  has  not  increased  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  Turks 
will  uot  trust  or  employ  them.    They  remuiUjlHercCoi&^Ot^saS^CKXAA 
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and  useless  stibjects^  pfLving  scarcely  any  tribute  in  money,  and 
none  iu  allegiance. 

To  have  emancipated  the  Greeks  south  of  a  certain  line,  and 
formed  them  into  an  independent  £uropean  monarchy,  and  then 
to  urdain  or  to  suppose,  that  they  or  their  Government  would  not 
keep  tip  their  relations  with  the  rest  of  their  race  beyond  that 
frontier,  ^yas  an  idle  hope,  an  impracticable  aim.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
Greeks  of  Epirus  who  first  began  the  war  of  independence,  and 
the  idea  of  excluding  them  from  service  and  sympathy  with 
monarchic  Greece,  was  an  absurdity.  It  might  not  be  possible  to 
ask  or  to  attain  more  territory  of  the  Porte,  but  to  expect  that  the 
Greeks  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  would  ever  remain  obcdieut  and 
quiet  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  whilst  some  miles  off  their  fellow- 
Greeks  had  been  not  only  enabled  to  fling  off  the  Turkish  yd^e, 
but  to  form  a  kingdom,  aud  a  government,  &  church,  and  an  army, 
in  rivalry  of  the  Turk,  was  indeed  most  visionary. 

The  means  by  which  the  Greek  Government,  or  rather  the  ultra- 
Greek  party  at  Athens,  communicate  and  influence  the  Greeks 
within  the  dominioiu  of  Turkey,  are  the  associations  styled 
ffeteria.  These  associatious  conmt  of  the  principal  Greeks  of  a 
district,  headed  by  their  priest.  A  little  money  raised  from  ■ 
fine,  to  whicii  all  wealthy  Greeks  contribute,  and  to  which  Roma 
adds  its  quota,  supplies  each  Ueteria  with  the  means  of  action. 
Thei^e  supplies  in  sunic  places  are  employed  to  form  and  support 
a  juurnal;  iu  other  places,  they  go  to  arm  bands  and  keep  them 
together;  but  everywhere  the  view  of  the  Ueteria  is  towards  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  necessity  of  tlie  Greeks 
stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  Turks.  There  are  Heteriae  in 
monarchic  Greece,  as  well  as  out  of  it :  and  no  doubt  the  present 
insurrection  is  of  their  making. 

We  are  very  indiirnant  witli  King  Otiio  for  patronising  these 
bodies,  and  for  secretly  seekini;  to  keep  at  their  head.  But  the 
truth  is,  tliat  it  would  be  completely  fruitless  for  Otho  to  set  him- 
self against  tlicin.  And  the  only  result  of  his  declared  hostility  to 
them  would  be,  that  the  Heteriae  would  declare  the  Czar  Nicholas 
their  chief,  and  they  would  continue  quite  as  active  as  befoi*e, 
whilst,  setting  King  Otlio  aside,  and  placing  him  uuder  the  same 
ban  that  Rus.sia  or  Knglaud  in  their  official  declarations  have  done. 
Tiie  king  of  Greece  is  or  can  be  nothing,  except  either  as  the 
nominee  ami  rej>resentative  of  the  European  powers,  or  as  repre- 
senting and  furthering  the  ideas  and  the  aims  of  his  people. 
From  foreign  powera  he  has  however  nothing  to  hope.  The  opi- 
nions of  England  and  of  Russia  respecting  him  are  both  on  record. 
His  only  resource  has  been  to  fall  back  upon  tlie  Greeks  and  upon 
their  natural  ardour  for  extension  and  predominance.  And  in  this 
Otho  certainly  iloes  represent  the  feelings  of  nil  Greeks,  be  they  of 
island,  or  of  mountain,  follow  they  Mavrocordato  or  Metaxa. 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  Greece  should  be,  never  to  attempt  to 
punish  or  coerce  Otho  in  matters  respecting  which  he  is  iu  perfect 
accord  with  his  people.  For  by  attacking  him  on  these  points  we 
do  but  weaken  omr  own  iufiucnce,  while  we  strengthen  his.  When 
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we  supported  the  constitutional  party  in  Athens  against  the  Palikari 
party,  which  Otho  preferred,  we  were  able  to  check  his  arbitrary 
career;  but  when  we  blockaded  the  Piraeus,  because  the  Jew, 
Pacifieo,  was  mobbed,  we  made  all  Greeks  rally  to  the  king,  and 
leally  strengthen  him  for  tlie  time.  So  it  will  be  now,  if  we  be 
carried  away  into  the  blunder  of  blockading  Athens  to  prevent  the 
Greeks  flying  to  tnke  nrms  and  join  their  fellow-countryraen  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly.  We  shall,  by  such  a  measure,  only  demon- 
strate that  our  policy  is  anti-Hellenic,  which  will  render  the  very 
name  of  Englishman  as  odious  throughout  Greece  as  it  is  already 
at  the  court  of  Athena.  Not  only  will  our  name  be  unpopular, 
but  our  counsels  be  unheeded;  for  no  power  can  persuade  the 
Greeks  not  to  try  to  reunite  all  their  tribes  and  races,  and  not 
>eek  to  succeed  the  Turks  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  of 
political  sorereignty.  You  can  never  persuade  the  Greek  that  the 
conquest  of  his  nation  and  his  capital  by  Mahomet  the  Second, 
torn  centuries  ago,  was  final.  And  an  Englishman  is  as  illiberal 
aa  he  is  unjust,  if  he  seeks  even  to  persuade  himself  so. 

Onr  beat  policy  towards  Greece  must  be,  not  measures  of  coercion 
or  intimidation,  which  the  Greeks  are  always  brave  enough  to 
resist,  and  cunning  enough  to  erade,  but  fair  means,  the  pohcy  of 
amity  and  persuasion,  and  the  abandonment  of  antagonism.  We 
have  now  an  excellent  opportunity.  The  Czar  has  publicly  declared 
bimself  hostile  to  the  extension  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  He 
thereby  equally  shows  himself  opposed  to  the  civil  freedom  and 
development  of  the  Greeks.  All  he  has  gone  to  war  for  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Greek  Church  and  priesthood  in  independence 
of  the  Sultan,  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  complete  and 
despotic  masters,  judicial  and  political,  over  their  flocks.  This  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the-Greeks  themselves.  It  is  a  system 
which  might  suit  the  Viadikaof  Montenegro,  or  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Athoe,  but  certainly  would  not  suit  any  free  or  indepen- 
dent community. 

What  is  required  for  the  Greeks,  not  only  of  the  monarchy,  bat 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  and  the  islands,  is  to  be  informed  of  their 
true  interests,  and  to  be  enabled  to  recognise  their  true  friends,  so 
as  to  keep  ncutrd,  or,  at  least,  passive  in  the. present  struggle 
going  on  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  security  being  given  to 
tiiem  that  the  triumph  of  Turkey  will  not  have  the  effect  of  rivet- 
ing their  chains,  or  no^ravating  their  condition ;  whilst  their 
ability  to  succeed  the  Turks,  or  pro6t  by  their  fall,  will  be  im- 

rved  by  their  peaceful  organismtion  and  conduct,  far  more  than 
their  armed  interference  and  unreasonable  aggression. 
If  the  character  which  we  are  to  assume  on  the  Le^Tint  be  that 
of  allies  of  the  Sultnn  against  Russia,  we  should  take  care  not  to 
be  considered  the  allies  of  Turkey  against  Greece.  Yet  this  we 
most  be,  if  war  ensue  between  these  two  powers.  In  our  opinion 
we  should  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  untimely  declaration  of 
war  issued  by  Turkey  against  Russia,  which  merely  produced  tbe 
disaster  of  Sinope.  And  we  should  also  prevent  any  simitar  deda- 
ration  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  TO\\?X\it«SXccAftAL 
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with  even  more  untoward  results.  Some  one  said,  that  if  France 
and  England  were  agreed,  they  ought  not  to  permit  a  single 
cannon-shot  to  be  fired  in  Europe.  If  this  be  not  true  of  Europe, 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  true  of  the  Levant.  France  and  England 
ought  to  have  influence  enough  at  Athens  to  prevent  this.  And 
the  best  way  to  prevent  it,  is  not  to  menace  or  to  establish  any 
blockade  of  Athens ;  but  to  assure  King  Otho's  government,  that, 
if  he  persists,  France  and  England  will  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
for  ever  independent  of  any  connection  with  monarchic  Greece,  and 
possessed  of  privileges  far  more  profitable  and  essential  than  those 
enjoyed  in  Attica  and  the  Morea. 

Our  diplomatists  have  evidently  been  much  embarrassed  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  their  desire  to  obtain  immunities  for  the  Christians 
without  a  treaty,  which  would  enable  Russia  to  charge  them  with 
claiming  the  very  same  thing  that  they  objected  to  his  doing. 
This  reluctance  to  bind  the  Porte  by  treaty  has  given  preat  power 
to  the  old  Turk  party  to  obstruct  the  measures  of  justice  and 
reform.  We  spoke,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  how  desir- 
rable  it  would  be  to  restore  the  Greeks  of  the  ports  and  islands  to 
their  old  habits  and  privileges  of  serving  the  Porte  as  sailors  and 
as  shipowners.  It  would  be  as  great  a  matter  to  restore  the  Chris- 
tian mountaineers  to  their  old  authority  of  keeping  order  and 
acting  as  armed  police  to  their  districts.  Previous  to  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, the  mountaineers  of  Epirus  and  ^tolia  formed  bands 
of  armatoles,  as  they  were  called,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
of  whom  they  were  well  satisfied  and  contented  to  receive  the  pay. 
Now  tliere  is  no  authorised  Greek  armed  force  in  these  region*. 
The  Paslia  of  the  province  alone  keeps  an  armed  force  about  him, 
altogether  Mahomedan ;  and  when  these  are  called  to  allay  any 
trouble,  or  enforce  any  tribute,  they  of  course  occasion  infinitely 
more  disorder  than  they  appease,  cost  much  more  money  than  they 
collect,  and  waste  and  destroy  more  than  they  are  worth.  Un- 
mixed Christian  populations  should  govern  themselves,  pay  their 
tribute,  and  administer  justice  without  the  intervention  of  Turks. 
They  did  this  in  the  last  century — why  are  they  not  allowed  to  do 
it  now  ? 

When  Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  mixed,  as  in  Thessaly,  the 
communities,  as  they  reside  apart,  so  they  may  have  their  autho- 
rities apart,  with  merely  the  Pasha  over  all ;  and  with  their  mixed 
tribunals  for  judicial  purposes,  which  we  have  seen,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  Porte  establish  in  the  provinces :  such  a  tribunal 
already  exists  in  the  capital,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well  in 
the  decision  of  commercial  disputes.  Nothing  can  be  more  liberal 
than  tlie  edict  of  the  Sultan,  ordaining  the  establishment  of 
similar  tribunals  in  the  provinces,  with  the  admission  of  Christian 
testimony  and  the  authority  of  Christian  assessors.  Every  one  is 
aware,  that  the  edict  of  Gulhane  established  a  mixed  council  of  a 
similar  kind  for  deciding  contested  points  in  the  administration  of 
the  province,  the  Christian  priest,  or  Bishop,  as  well  as  notables  of 
the  same  creed,  being  called  to  participate  in  such  coonciU.    Had 
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these  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Gulhau6  been  fully  acted  iipou  ia 
Tbessftly,  for  example,  we  should  not  have  heard  at  the  prcseat 
day  of  the  insurrection  of  that  province.  Nothing  uould  so  com- 
pletely cheek  the  Heterifts  and  their  spirit  as  fair  and  free  principles 
and  modes  of  adiuiuistratiun,  such  as  Reschid  Paslui  laid  down. 
Unfortunately,  in  all  that  regards  provincial  administration,  the 
edict  of  Gnlliane  has  remained  very  much  a  dead  letter.  But  the 
full  execution  of  the  provisions  of  that  edict  in  the  provinces  of 
Europe  may,  at  least,  be  demanded  and  insisted  ou  by  French  and 
English  diplomatists.  Had  llussia  chosen  to  lend  her  aid  to  that 
{i^at  measure  of  reform — had  the  demands  of  the  Cz»r  in  the 
Divnn  been  tlirected  towards  enforcing  this  the  heat  mode  of  not 
only  liberating  the  Christians  from  Turkish  oppression,  hut  teach- 
ing them  to  take  part  in  administration  and  in  legal  jndgnieiits 
themselves,  Europe  could  not  have  found  fault  with  the  Czar.  Jlut 
the  edict  of  GuUian6  has  been  the  abhorrence  of  Rus«(ia,  which  ia 
an  additional  reason  for  us  to  support  it,  and  see  that  it  be  acted 
upon. 

With  respect  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  except  in  auch  neighbour- 
hoods as  Smyrna,  Trcbizond,  Broussa,  and  Erzeroom,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  Provincial  Councils,  provided  by  Rcschid'a 
reform,  are  not  possible.  There  the  Pasha  must  remain  still 
despotic,  still  wield  the  sword  like  his  predecessors  of  past  cen- 
turies. Wliatever  taxes  are  levied,  must  be  gathered  in,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  a  military  way,  with  an  appliance  of  terror  and 
of  rudeness.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  unless  where  they  are 
agglomerated  in  towns  and  districts  of  their  own,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Mahomedaus,  have  been  spoiled  and  maltreated  for  ages ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  never  rebelled,  they  have 
never  risen  to  the  courage  of  vindictiveness ;  bnd  there  is  not 
that  mistrust  of  them  by  the  Turks,  and  such  inveterate,  or,  at 
least,  vind  hatred  of  the  Turks  by  them,  which  unfortunately 

Erevails  in  Europe.  lu  Asia,  theu,  the  iuHueuco  and  action  of  a 
cneficial  and  liberal  govcrnmcut  must  do  everything.  The  peace 
of  a  province,  or  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  Christiaus,  will  depend 
upon  the  justice,  and  pruteetiou,  and  immumtics  atibrdcd  them, 
more  by  the  will  of  the  uncontrolled  governors,  than  by  any  law 
which  it  may  please  the  Sultun  to  cuact.  Wc  have  Cousuls  iu 
these  regions.  They  have  hitherto  been  powerless  to  protect  the 
Christiaus  of  Asia  from  oppression  and  from  rapine.  They  nill 
be  now  powerful,  and  they  ought  to  remain  so.  For,  if  wc  lend 
our  aid  to  preserve  Turkey  from  Russia,  the  least  we  can  ask  in 
return  is  the  power  of  remonstrating  and  forbidding  the  relapse 
of  the  Turks  into  their  old  lazy  ways  of  cruelty,  and  their  con- 
tempt both  for  the  property  and  life  of  subject  races. 

It  would  be  the  moat  gross  of  absurdities  ou  our  part,  to  rc- 
fhuu  from  affording  protection,  or  from  coming  forward  as  their 
protectors,  because,  forsooth,  by  doing  so  wo  weaken  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Porte.  We  arc  bound,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  Turk. 
But  wc  have  a  much  higher  duty,  which  is  to  preserve  the  terri- 
tory of  Turkey  from  Russia.     We  shouhl  make  use  of  the  TvuVa 
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for  thtit  pfat  purpose  of  defence^  as  long  as  the  Turks  wa 
tu  uadertukc  and  perform  such  duty ;  but  the  coutingcacy  amy 
arise  of  the  Turks  nut  Iteiiig  able  to  fuIKl  their  duty.  Tht.-y  imv 
be  beaten,  so  titteriy  discomfited  in  the  Dnuubiou  province*,  «■ 
to  be  unable  lo  defend  the  Balkan,  or  to  rally  behind  it.  Weds 
not  think  this  likely,  but  it  is  po^iblc.  DefcAt,  or  any  otbcr 
CAUsc  of  ilisltt-artuLimcnt,  such  as  sraut  of  resources,  of  vigoiv  m 
the  Hdniiuistriition,  a  decay  of  reli^uus  t^aX,  mMy  stop  the  presenl 
influx  of  Ahifttic  recruits  to  swell  the  Kuropeau  vmies  of  Turiifiy. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  by  any  of  these  ciiuaca  or  chrnnce*,  tbt 
military  ^enenitious  of  Asiatic  Turkey  refuac,  or  cesse  to  croat 
the  Bosphorua  to  the  defence  of  Kuro}}CAn  Tarkey,  who  ibeii 
h  tu  defend  it?  The  ansM-er  is  plain.  There  are  the  Greek  race^ 
Shivunic  and  Hellenic,  warlike  and  brave  nieji,  able  to  defend,  ai 
to  cultivate  the  territory,  if  wc  cau  give  them  independent  rights, 
iu  the  one  hand,  lud  good  swords  in  the  other. 

This  cuntiugeucy,  idtfaoogh  statesmen  cannot  admit  it  in  tkeir 
public  discouncs  to  be  possible,  ought  to  be  taken  iu  nccotiaL 
For  if  it  be  possible  iu  the  present,  it  is  probable  in  the  future, 
autl  we  should  look  funvard  to  tlmt  future,  and  propnre  for  it,  br 
rallying  IIelli;n&  and  SIutoils  in  the  defence  aud  iiidnpefidencc  of 
their  territory  by  procuring  them,  whilst  uuder  Turkish  sovft- 
rei^ty  or  suacrainty,  all  the  rights  and  privilega  necessary  for 
their  derclopment,  their  natiomdity,  and  their  ooot«n^  and  l«ad] 
them  to  trust  to  us,  rather  than  the  Cxar,  as  the  friendA  of  tfaeir 
religion,  their  freedom,  and  ttieir  race. 

The  great  duty  to  be  pcriormed  by  na,  presents  few  difficnl^ 
as  far  as  the  Slavonic  aud  Rumaic  races  are  cuuci^nted;  forthi 
cxist:^  in  tliose  provinces  which  have  I'clt  Jlussian  occu|satioo  and 
tasted  of  Russian  servitude,  a  salutary  horror  of  being  made  per- 
mnueutly  subject  to  the  Czar,  or  to  the  Austrian  emperor  cither. 
There  is  n  stnm;;  spirit  of  independence  lo  Servians,  WalLachiaos, 
and  !MuldHvi;ins,  which,  the  moment  we  eject  the  Hussiaoa  fruni 
amongst  tJK-ui,  Mould  rise  to  patriotic  ardour.  They  hare  already 
iublitutioHs  iLud  princes  of  their  own,  to  which  we  liavc  little  to 
addf  and  to  which  wc  need  apply  but  the  one  rule,  that  of  pr»> 
serving  the  balance  between  the  nristocrntic  and  dpoMCraAic 
influence. 

If  the  Ilellc-ns,  especially  of  tJie  provinces  beyond  the  frontier 
of  XDcnarcbic  Greece,  do  not  entertain  similar  or  equal  fccUngi  of 
iudependeitce,  if  they  place  more  faith  in  Kussia,  it  is  thai  tliejr 
have  received  its  guld^  and  nut  felt  its  iron  rule.  Aud  it  i«  aUo 
because  the  western  powers  have  been  apparently  severe,  and  often 
inimical  to  Greece,  and  the  administratiuu  of  the  Ionian  islanda 
unfortunately  at  variance  with  the  race,  AVc  are  well  aware  of 
the  ditliculties  which  beset  the  Ionian  Guvenuoent,  aud  of  the 
succetis  with  which  Kussia  has  accomplished  her  plans  of  oreatiiii; 
a  permanent  antagonism  between  the  British  Guvernmcut  of 
Corfu  aud  the  Hellenic  cause  in  Ccphalouia  and  the  islauds.  Bat 
nothing  is  irremediable,  and  especially  since  Russia  ha«  flung  off 
the  mask  by  the  declaration  of  the  Czar  against  Grtxice,  the  best  u«o 
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might  be  xnnde  of  it  to  form  a  recoDciliation  between  na  and  the 
Helens.  We  feel  confident,  that  to  effect  this,  it  the  first  step 
towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diflicult  question  of  the  East. 
For  we  may  depend  npon  this^  that  if  we  attempt  to  settle  it 
without  the  Heilcns,  we  shall  have  but  sown  disorder,  and  accom- 
pliihed  DO  settlement  whatever.  « 

At  the  moment  we  write,  tidings  hare  reached  the  country  of  a 
decree  of  the  Porte,  banishing  all  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople, 
who  will  not  acknowled^  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  This  is 
aimed  at  two  classes  of  Greeks,  those  who  are  subjects  of  Otho, 
and  those  who  chiim  protection  from  the  Russian  embassy.  We 
cannot  sty  that  the  Porte  has  not  the  right  to  expel  these  two 
cUttet  of  Greeks  from  Constantinople.  But  as  most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  trade,  and  in  the  ways  of  industry,  and  moreover  the 
event  has  probably  some  nieaniu^,  their  forcible  expulsion  would 
merely  have  the  effect  of  sending  them  to  join  the  insurrection  in 
£pirus,  in  Thessaly,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  ill-judged,  and 
only  shows  the  Porte  more  inclined  to  take  resolutions  ab  irato 
than  to  weigh  coolly  the  consequence  as  well  as  reason  of  its  acts. 
The  premature  declaration  of  war  led,  as  we  before  said,  to  Sinope. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  might  lead  to  the  resuscitation  of  that 
Greek  insurgent  army,  represented  to  be  dnindUng  away.  It  may 
be  the  {wlicy  or  the  caprice  of  the  Divan  to  ruin  the  commercial 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  those  especially  who  claim  an  origin  or 
have  right  of  citizenship  in  Greece  Proper.  But  this  is  not  the 
interest  of  England  or  of  France.  The  commercial  Hellens  arc 
precisely  that  class  which  we  sliould  protect  and  foster;  and  not 
merely  the  commercial  Hellens  in  the  Piraeus  or  Patras,  which 
towns  affurd  unfortunately  little  scope  for  their  development,  but 
the  commercial  Hellens  of  Constantinople,  which  is  and  must  be 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  race. 

Let  us  consider  what  Constantinople  wants  above  all  things. 
It  wants  the  existence,  we  might  say  the  formation,  of  a  trading 
and  commercial  and  a  middle  class,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
prosperous  or  civilised — without  which  it  cannot  have  resources  or 
ideas.  The  Turks  cannot  furnish  this  class;  they  are  incapable  of 
it.  The  Turks  may  make  soldiers,  or  landlords,  or  magistrates, 
or  placemen ;  but  a  mercantile  body  of  Turks  will  never  exist. 
The  Greeks  alone  can  form  this  class ;  and  it  is  far  better  for  us 
that  the  Hellenic  Greeks  should  form  it,  than  cither  the  Slavons 
or  the  Armenians.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Hellens  from  Constantinople  as  one  of  those  measures 
most  inimical  to  uur  interests,  and  the  most  favourable  to  barba- 
rism, that  the  war  has  yet  ^-odttced: 

Not  only  will  it  deprive  Constantinople  of  the  wealthy,  the  in- 
dustrious, and  the  Christian  population,  which  it  is  our  interest  to 
have  there,  but  it  will  throw  the  Greeks  exiled  from  Constan- 
tinople into  ways  of  life  hostile  to  us  and  to  Turkey.  Greeks, 
like  other  people,  must  live,  however  living  statesmen  may  be  in- 
clined to  deny  them  the  alternative;  and  if  they  are  excluded 
from  the  paths  of  industry  and  commerce,  they  will  take  thoat  q1 
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war,  of  robbery,  and  of  rnpinc.  The  ship-owner,  bunislied  from 
Constantinople,  Mill  make  of  his  brig  a  pirate  vessel.  The  (>rcok 
artizau,  who  cam*  his  penny  at  I'cra,  will  turn  to  earn  his  liTcli- 
bood  on  the  mountains  urith  yatat^lian  and  rifle.  Our  ambassador 
is  sitting  by>  and  allowing  the  Turks  to  commit  this  folly.  Uc 
is  allon-in^  Turkey  to  provoke  a  new  enemy,  before  it  has  ehowa 
its  capability  of  coping  with  the  one  that  has  already  not  onlj 
occupied  its  Principalities,  but  advanced  into  Bulgaria. 

If  proofs  were  wanting  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  establish 
and  explain — viz.  the  superiority  of  the  Ilellcns  over  the  Slavon«  for 
defending  the  independence  of  the  territory — we  could  find  lhi?m 
in  the  event  of  the  war.  Had  Turkey  in  these  northcru  prurtucM 
,  maritime  population  that  could  be  depended  on — had  it  attached 
its  rteet  a  body  of  active  snilorH,  or  boaLmeu,  such  as  tlie  Greeks 
provcrbiully  are,  the  Russians  could  no  more  have  advanced  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Dobrudscha  than  whe  could  have  flown  over 
the  Balkan.  It  appears  from  the  Russian  official  account,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  invading  Russian  army  was  actually  cou< 
veyed  in  boats  out  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  George  branch — a  manoDuvrc  which  it  is 
utterly  disgraceful  for  powers  which  were  masters  of  the  sea  not 
to  have  preveuted.  The  Russian  general  durst  not  have  ventured 
such  a  manoeuvre  had  he  had  Greek  sailors  to  contend  with.  A*  to 
the  Turks  pretending  to  have  an  efficient  fleet  without  Hellenic 
Bailors  it  ia  simply  absurd.  The  eflficacy  and  achievements  of  a 
Epurcly  Turkish  fleet  may  be  seen  at  Sinope.  Nor  could  any  amount 
of  Slavons  avail.  Even  the  mouths  and  adjoining  country  of  the 
Danube  could  not  furnish  forth  an  efllcicut  boat's  crew.  Con- 
Btantiiiople  is  a  maritime  position.  To  suppose  that  any  native 
race  or  people  can  defend  it  permanently  and  effectually,  eicept 
^llellens,  is  absurd.  The  Turks  may  play  the  sovereign  in  that 
capital,  but  they  are  incapable  of  even  peopling  it.  The  SUvons 
and  Roumans  might  swell  its  population ;  but  they  could  not  man 
,  a  boat  or  Bght  a  vessel  in  its  defence.  There  is  but  one  race  in 
I  tlie  Ottoman  Empire  that  could  do  that — the  Ilcllens.  And  yet 
[all  our  words,  acts,  and  cfl'orts  go  to  disinherit  and  distrust,  to 
vilify  and  destroy  these  very  Hcllcns,  that  form  the  only  hope  of 
an  independent  and  civilised  empire  in  those  regions. 
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1p  yon  wish  to  take  a  meditatire  walk  among  the  bills,  the 
chances  arc  that  yon  will  return  with  a  considerable  ragged 
relinne;  but  the  larger  detachments  of  this  ignoble  army  of  alms- 
seekcra  are  stationed  along  the  public  roads.  They  make  their 
stATtling  sorties  from  the  most  lonely,  wild,  and  inaccessible 
places;  like  Roderick  Dhn>  men,  they  leap  up  from  "copse  and 
bealh.'"  Every  rock  hidrs  a  wailing  mendicant,  and  every  tuft  of 
broom  stirs  as  we  approach  with  a  lurking  tatterdemalion.  They 
leap  on  your  way  from  behind  walls,  and  drop  down  upon  you 
from  overhanging  trees — snioli  footpads,  or  rather  patidiex,  who 
present  pidnis  instead  of  pistols^  and  blanicy  and  worry  you  alike 
out  of  pence  and  patience. 

After  a  day  of  wet  and  weary  travel  throngh  a  melancholy 
country,  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  beautiful  ajiproacb  to 
Bantiy,  under  a  clear  and  sunny  *ky,  and  welcomed  wiih  en- 
thusiasm the  sight  of  its  lovely  and  famous  bay.  But  even  this 
bright  vision  was  soon  eclipsed  by  GlengarifT,  where  we  spent  the 
night.  Thus  far  on  my  tour  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  glorious  beauty  of  ihiit  place.  In  all  the  solemn  shadows  of 
its  wild  loneliness,  the  dark  deeps  and  frowning  heights  of  its 
grandeur,  in  all  the  sweet  lights  of  its  loveliness,  it  lives,  and  must 
ever  live,  in  my  charmed  memory;  but  1  will  not  attempt  to 
picture  it  in  words. 

After  dinner,  though  a  light  rain  was  falling,  we  took  a  row 
around  the  bay,  and  remained  on  the  water  until  the  night  set  in. 
I  think  we  shall  none  of  us  soon  forget  that  row  over  the  smooth 
and  silent  bay,  in  the  rain  and  deepening  tuilight,  under  iho 
shadows  of  mountain  and  rock.  The  scene  would  have  been  too 
wild,  solemn  and  awfully  lonely,  but  for  the  peculiar  wit  and  story- 
telling talent  of  "Jerry,"  our  guide  and  helmi>nian.  He  euicrla  ned 
us  with  some  wondeiful  legends  of  a  certain  Father  Shannon,  a 
priest,  and  a  famous  character  in  this  region  about  half  a  century 
ago.  One  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  holy  man^s  qulck-witiedncss 
impressed  me  as  an  instance  of  "cuteness"  passing  the  cutiirss 
of  ^'ankees.  "  llie  good  father,"  says  Jerry,  '*  was  one  day  fishing 
ia  bis  boat  on  the  bay^  when  he  heard  a  swarm  of  bees  buzzia^ 
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about  him.  Tlicii  be  begins  to  rattle  nitli  a  knife,  or  spoon,  in  in 
iron  kettle  be  had  uitli  liim  in  the  boat,  til)  he  feels  that  all  tbr 
bees  hare  settled  on  his  shouhitTs.  Then  he  silly  renches  *'ack, 
and  takes  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  shirt,  (begging  your  pardon,  bilies!) 
and  ho  suddenly  turns  it  arer  his  head,  hees  and  all,  and  puis  k 
into  the  kettle,  which  be  corcrs  over  in  a  second  jut ;  and  to  ha 
takes  the  whole  swurin  to  Lord  Baiitry,  and  si^Its  them  for  ihnt 
pounds^  and  gets  his  shirt  back,  too,  yer  honor.'* 

I  am  tempted  to  relate  several  of  Jerrj's  stories,  so  pecniiariy 
and  richly  Irish  were  they—odd,  wild,  extr-.Tagant,  and  ludicrous, 
yet  now  and  then  sparkling  with  a  fine  fancy,  or  a  rare  poetic 
tliought,  and  in  their  drollery  quaint  and  qniet,  never  coarse  or 
common  But  I  should  get  on  slowly  indeed  with  the  story  of  my 
tour  if  I  paused  to  do  justice,  either  by  description  or  quolniion, 
to  the  originulily  of  character,  th  -  spirit  and  humour,  the  warmth 
and  gcneroiisness  of  feeling  uf  many  of  Uie  Irish  pc«s«atr}'  vttb 
whom  I  came  in  contact. 

The  mountain  road  from  GlengariQ'  to  Killamuy  is  a  splendiii 
specimen  of  enginccriug.and  leads  through  scenery  wdd  and  be«ift> 
tiful  in  the  cxtieme.  On  the  ii^unuy  morning  of  our  leaving  Gli 
garilT,  lundscaiic  and  air  were  fresh  and  delicious  after  ihe  nig  _ 
abundant  rain,  and  uith  thrills  and  pulpitatums  of  inexpressible 
joy  my  heart  responded  tn  ilic  gliidiirss  of  nature.  I  »lial]  ncrer 
forget  llie  chiidisli  ecstasy  of  delight  with  which  1  gazed  arott&d 
me,  and  dntnk  in  the  fra;;rant  air  uf  the  monung. 

The  three  lakes  of  KUlarucy  de:>cended  upon  by  this  road  an 
likely  to  disappoiut  the  tourist,  especially  if  ho  be  nn  Anericaai 
more  especially  if  he  be  a  render  of.aud  a  deroni  believtr  in.  Mm. 
Hall's  beautiful  and  must  pot'tical  book,  *'A  Week  in  Killamey."  In 
truth,  such  fuiry  slicets  of  water  seem  little  to  di-serve  tlic  nana  of 
lakes  at  first,  but  they  grow  on  your  respect  rapidly  as  you  a»> 
proach ;  their  beauty  is,  near  or  afar,  quite  exquuiito  and  iiode^ 
niable,  and  the  uiountaiua  which  surround  ihem  arc  reallv  rcfy 
rcsjicctablc  elevations.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Tore  WaW^], 
by  far  the  most  beaut.ful  cascade  1  hare  seen  since  coming  abroad. 
The  fall  is  betwet-n  sixty  and  seventy  foet;  the  glen  into  whtcli 
the  water  comes  leaping,  and  foaming,  and  flu-sbiiig  is  wild  oaJ 
rocky,  and  overhung  with  richest  foliage. 

\Vc  passed  Ijoid  Kcnmare's  noble  demeftnct  and  drove  thriHigh 
the  village  of  ICillamey  to  our  hotel,  ibe  fictaria,  wh'ivli  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lower  and  larger  lake.  \Vc 
found  the  house  crowded  with  visitors  of  uU  characters  and  dejnvcA 
— the  elegant  and  the  vulgar,  the  coarse  and  the  refined,  with  ffa« 
usual  number  of  undcfinable  and  unclassuble  helivecnities.  While 
taking  tea  in  tlto  coifec-room,  we  were  struck  by  the  mtco  and 
manner  of  a  traveller  near  us.  IJe  was  evidenUy  a  p«r»on  op- 
pressed ivilli  a  consciousness  of  his  own  consequeBce,uiid  bunt  on 
having  the  world  do  ila  part  townrds  bv^aring  his  burden.  He  gave 
oDt  his  orders  to  the  wondering  waiter  with  a  uiiliiarA'  stcrancal 
.and  a  startling  rapidity;  but,  strange  enough,  ended  eaL-b  srutonc* 
Lirith  a  sort  ol  drawl,    lie  ,n*<K  clad  in  a  tuot^onous  suit  of  c!m-.  I 
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twee(!,  witlTirD  extravagant  cravat — a  John  Bull,  without  Honl^t, 
yet  Mnck-browcd  and  full-beardcd — a  curious  cross  bt-ttreen  a 
Cockney  and  a  Co&sack.  After  tea,  this  unique  iudividuiU  swag- 
gered up  to  one  of  our  party,  u  rcry  gentlcrnanly-loofaiDg  peraui^ 
and  accosted  him  as  he  was  pasMng  down  the  hall  wiib  a  "  Pray, 
art'  you  one  of  the  waiters  of  tins  hotelf"*  "No;  are  yo»?* 
coolly  responded  our  friends 

Iti  thp  morning  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  en^Af^e  for 
our  piidcf  duiing  our  stay,  thz  Stephen  Spillane  so  iionoiirably 
mentioned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall.  VVc  found  him  a  young  man 
of  good  e<lucattou,  much  general  intcUigeoce,  gcnllenesaj  and  eves 
refin'Mncnt  of  manner. 

Our  first  expedition  was  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  wild  and 
gloomy  mountain  pa^s,  especially  interesting  to  tlic  rumk-r  nf 
Gerwld  Griffin's  fine  noTclof  "The  Collegians,"  as  the  scene  of  poor 
Kily  Connor's  happy  honeyniooa  and  tragic  tJiking  olf.  Our 
guide  furnished  myself  and  a  pleasant  Englifth  friend  wiili  ponies 
— the  remainder  of  the  party  look  a  car. 

Though  tolerably  u-ell  mounted,  and  able  to  abruptly  cut  the 
company  of  tlie  old,  crippU-d,  and  blind  of  the  bcgiug  fraternity, 
we  found  lliat  wc  had  small  advantage  over  die  boys.  The  fleet- 
footed  litilc  rasc:ds  kept  up  with  us  for  miles — one  jtirenile  Celt, 
literally  sans  ciihite^  but  in  a  shirt  of  elder- brotherly  dimensions, 
gi\*ing  us  a  sort  of  Tarn  O  Shanter  chaae.  A  pretty,  dark  eyed 
boy,  running  by  my  side,  held  up  a  bunch  of  purple  heather  and 
wild  honevsuckle,  saying,  with  an  insinuating  aniile,  **  Piase,  my 
lady,  buy  these  ilegant  bri^hl  flowers,  so  like  yer  honor's  self,  this 
beaulit'ul  summer  muruing."    What  wumau  could  lesist  such  an 


Al  the  entrance  of  the  Gap  we  were  wet  by  a  detarliuient  dt 
roluntcer  guides,  and  a  company  of  "mountain  dew''  girls — 
maidens  with  cans  of  goats'  milk  and  flasks  of  "  poiheen,"  with 
which  they  are  happy  to  treat  the  traveller,  for  a  consideration. 
After  listening;  to  some  grand  echoes,  called  forth  by  the  rich 
bogle  Qatrs  of  our  guide,  wo  proceeded  llirough  the  pass.  This, 
by  itself,  did  not  equal  our  expectation ;  its  finest  feature  is  tJio 
**Pnrple  Mountain,"  which,  in  the  glorious  suuhght  of  that  morn- 
ing was  beautiful  beyond  conception. 

From  Lord  Brandon^s  demesne  we  embarked  upon  tite  upper 
]ake,  rowed  among  its  fairy  islands,  and  ran  down  "the  hmg 
range"  to  the  middle  lake — pausing  for  a  little  gossip  \iith  the 
echoes  of  "  Kagle  Nest,"  and  shooting  "  Old  Wier  Bridge  "  on 
onr  way.  Tlie  bay  and  mountain  of  Gleua  are  the  gems  ul'  KiK 
lamey.  Eveu  now,  lookiug  back  upon  the  scene  through  the 
sobered  light  of  recollecliou,  it  is  all  enchantment — the  shore 
gorgeous  with  magnificent  foliage,  the  waters  Hashing  with  silver 
g^euBS,  t)ie  sky  gulden  with  sunset  light ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  under  the  bniad  heaven  a  lovelier  spot. 
Bvm  the  echoes  from  this  beautiful  green  monniain  seemed 
clearer,  yet  softer  and  more  melodious,  than  any  wo  bad  heard 
before.  ^ 
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We  looli  dinner  on  shore,  in  a  delicious  IttUo  noolc,  shadnwed 
by  arbutus  iiee*,  dining  off  a  lai^e  rock,  surae  seated  ii  in  Turc, 
some  redlining  in  the  ancicul  Oriental  slvlc.  0,  we  had  merry 
times!  And  wbul  with  toasl«i  nnd  .^onf^K,  and  legends,  and  JMvoiiii 
laughter  ringing  out,  peal  on  peal,  over  the  still  water,  the  wouder 
is  we  faiUd  to  rouse  the  greut  O'Donaghuc,  who,  according  to 
po|iu)ar  tradition,  dwel  s  in  a  princely  palace  under  tlie  lake,  and 
only  comes  to  the  surface  to  take  nn  airing  on  horst-back  etfiy 
May  morning.  Our  row  homeward,  throui>Ii  the  soft  lingering 
sunset  light,  with  the  plash  and  murmur  ol  the  blue  wares,  rinng 
with  the  rising  wind,  heard  in  the  intervals  between  the  sweet 
songs  of  our  guide,  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  day  of  shadowiest 
pleasure. 

In  the  coffee-room  wo  encountered  our  black-beardrd  touiiftt, 
quite  "knocked  up,''  be  avened,  by  the  duties  of  the  day.  He 
had  actually  "  done  '*  the  ascent  of  old  Carran  Tual,  twice — ooce 
on  his  own  account,  and  once  [most  amiable  of  bis  sex!)  fors 
frinnd. 

That  evening  we  listened  to  the  fnic  music  of  Gandsey,  the 
celebrated  Irish  piper,  a  truly  venerable  man,  very  old,  and  quite 
blind,  who  plays  his  native  melodies  with  touching  exprevsion, 
waking  the  old  sorrows  of  li-eland  and  making  them  wail  again, 
and  giving  proud  voice  to  her  ancient  glories,  till  you  belie%e  tbsi 
ber  lost  nationality  "  is  not  dead,  but  sleepelb,'*  and  mvsi  yet  nse 
to  free  and  powerlul  life. 

On  the  following  morning,  with  our  pleasant  friend  Sir  Tfaamas 
Deaue,  we  visited  Muckross  Abbey,  a  Hnc  picturesque  old  min. 
The  cloisters,  the  refecmry,  and  the  chapel  are  in  cumrantircly 
good  presen'ation.  In  the  lalter  lie  the  hones  of  the  great 
MacCarthy  Mor,  and,  it  is  thouglit,  of  tlie  O'Douaghues,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  him  who  prefcirud  ihe  lake  to  holv  ground, 
navcd  his  privilege  of  Chri&tiau  burial,  and  his  chance  of  canimi- 
zation,  it  may  be,  for  his  aguish  palace,  aquatic  court,  and  ques- 
tionable submarine  existi  nee.  After  taking  leave  of  ibt  solemn  old 
abbey,  we  commenced  the  uscont  of  Mangcrton,  a  mountain  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  feel  in  height — a  merry 
party  of  six,  all  pony-mounted.  Here  we  were  jtiiutd  by  a  vciy 
large  company  of  volunteer  guides,  and  attacked,  front,  Hank,  and 
rear,  by  an  Amazonian  troop  of  *'  mountain  dew'"  girU.  Barren 
and  rugged  as  was  that  drear  ascent,  we  found  it  a  land  flowing 
with  goals*  milk  and  whiskey  ;  and  at  every  pause  which  wo  mado 
to  breathe  our  ponies,  or  to  treat  oarsielves  to  a  fine  view,  twenty 
cups  were  held  to  our  lips,  twtnty  voices  prayed  ns  to  drink,  for 
present  refreshment  and  future  good  fortune— that  "the  Lord" 
might  "  cany  us  safe"  up  that  perilous  steep,  and  grant  to  us  and 
our  families,  to  the  remotest  generation,  health,  wealth,  honour, 
and  "pace."^  Near  the  summit  of  the  muunuiin  we  came  upon  a 
deep,  dark  little  lake — one  of  the  devil's  punch-bowls;  for  his 
Satanic  majesty,  who  seems  jovially  inclined,  has  several  in  Inland. 
Tlic  prospect  from  the  sumniiiof  Mungerton  is  very  extensive, and 
truly  magnificeui.     We  rested  and  revellal  iu  it,  lor  a  brij{blhalA 
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hour,  on  the  breezy  mountain  top.  Here  we  again  enconntcrcd 
the  dark-beariled  tnuriMC.  Disdaining  all  pony-aid,  he  hud  done 
Mangetton  as  he  did  Carran  Tual,  on  foot.  But  the  trimncss  of 
toilet,  anil  the  morning  freKliness  of  his  mien,  had  suffered  some- 
what fmni  the  heat  ond  toil  of  the  day.  His  raven  whiskers  were 
whitened  witb  dust,  his  hat  had  a  backward  inclination,  his  panta- 
loons w  ere  lucked  into  his  boots,  his  coal  of  tweed  was  borne  by  the 
guide,  his  shoiddcrs  were  free  I'rom  tlic  bondage  of  braces,  which 
were  twined  carelessly  about  Ins  waist,  his  cravat  was  untied, 
and  he  was  at  loose  ends  generally.  Here  he  was  first  gracious 
enonf^h  to  make  some  conversation  witli  me  :— 

*'  Madnm,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  an  Ameiican  ?" 

"  I  have  tliat  honour,  sir." 

"Aw — 1  thought  so  ;  something  in  the  manner  a  little  peculiar 
— aw.     Have  you  spent  much  lime  in  London  ?  " 

"  About  two  raomlis," 

"Aw — a  great  jdare  is  London — quite  a  world,  1  mny  say.  You 
woatd  like  the  literary  society  of  London  excessively,  if  yun  could 
once  get  the  entree ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  that,  very  diOicuIt 
—aw." 

**  Indeed  !     1  have  not  found  it  so." 

After  a  little  m"re  talk  of  this  soit,  our  friend  called  to  his  guide 
and  waft  ofl'.  In  a  few  iiiinutes  we  s-nw  him  on  an  opposite  peak, 
and  very  soon  dashing  down  the  mountain  towards  Killamev-  He 
seemed  to  give  no  pause  for  resting  or  "prospecting."  "  March! 
nurch  !"  seemed  to  be  his  word,  as  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew 
on  an  Irish  tour. 

On  our  duscent,  my  EnijHsh  friend  abandoned  his  hard-gaitcd 
pony  and  tho  beaten  track,  and  plunged  down  the  mountain  side  in 
a  more  direct  course  on  foot,  riqucd  by  this  ungnllant  deser  ion, 
I  made  a  rash  vow  to  follow  in  tlie  very  footsteps  of  my  faithless 
cavalier.  Such  a  chase  as  he  led  mc,  lhronj;h  boggy  liollows, 
ddwn  rocVy  ledges,  over  email  chasms  nnd  natural  ditches,  while 
the  abore-mcntiooed  volunteer  guides  and  mountaiu  dew  dnrnsels 
followed  close  upon  our  track,  uttering  exclamations  of  delight  and 
a&toniiihment,  sometimes  more  emphatic  than  pious  —  perhaps 
recognising  in  this  reckless  lure  of  tun  and  adventure  a  spirit 
kindred  to  their  own. 

After  a  cliarming  drive  through  Lord  Kcomarc's  demesne,  we 

dined    in  a  picturesque  cottage,  ou    the  lake  shore,  from  which 

place  we  rowed  to  "sweet  Innisfallcn,"  and  wandered  at  tttilij-ht 

among  its  deep,  shadowy  groves,  and  the  solemn  ruins  of  what, 

ages  and  ages  ago,  was  tlie  noble  temple  of  leaniing  and  letters. 

From  Innisfallen  we  went  to  Ro.'is  CasUe,  a  grand  old  ruin,  once 

the   stronghold  of  the  O'Uonaghuc,  besieged  and    destroyed  by 

Cromwell,  the  great  spoliator  of  Irulaud.     Here  the  fme-freuzied 

tourist  turned  up  for  the  last  tJnu' — he  rushed  past  ns  as  we  were 

entering,  and  was  quickly  lostiu  thcruiu9,*mt  appeared  afterwards 

k      at  various  points  and  parapets.      He  did  the  old  castle  as  he  had 

I     done  the  other  sights,  in  an  incredibly  short  lime — dashed  down  ta 

I     his  boat,  flung  liimself  in,  ordered  the  mtiU  to  ^u^iXv  o% — ^^  v(c%^ 
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flew  the  light  bark,"  for  into  the  deepening  twilight,  and  theblacL- 
whiskered  tourist  passed  from  otir  sight  for  ever.  A»  for  us,  w» 
lingered  till  loug  af\cr  nightfall  in  the  beautiful  founds  of  Hoas 
Island,  or  on  the  lake  before  the  castle,  holding  pleasant  contcne 
with  ihe  famous  "Paddy  Blake,"  the  prince  of  echoes.  "  Paddy  T' 
cried  our  helmsman,  with  a  atentoiian  Toice,  ''do  _ve  know  wbo^ 
been  paying  a  visit  to  yer  otild  castle  ?  Listen,  then,  till  I  tell  y«; 
the  rose,  Uie  thistle,  the  shamrock,  and  the  wild  flying  aigler' 
Paddy  seemed  duly  to  appreciate  the  hoiKiur,  for  he  repcaU;d  the 
words  of  the  boatman  as  though  in  joyous  sufprise.  It  waa  otid 
to  hear  those  dark,  grand,  ivy-mantled  palace  halU  ringing  fridi 
blithe  bugle  notes  and  jolly  laughter — talkiug  in  such  a  fxvo  and 
easy  way  — vocal  with  so  rich  a  brogue. 

That  last  night  we  enjoyed  a  merry  tea-drinking  togatber,  ro  t 
privBte  parlour,  and  early  in  the  morning  set  forth,  by  stage-coaeb, 
for  Limerick.  As  to  the  Victoria  Hotel ^  the  least  said  by  me  die 
belter  for  its  reputation.  I  constrain  myself  to  silence  in  regard 
to  the  broken  bell-wires  and  other  dilapidations  in  my  apaiimcDtai 
trusting  io  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  The  leaat  said,  the 
mended."  In  our  outdoor  life  at  Killamey,  our  only 
annoyance  were  beggars  and  midges.  Between  the  two  yonbU 
at  every  pore. 

Willi  the  heavy  mist  of  a  didl,  wet  morning,  Nature  Ic*  down 
the  drnp-curtain  on  tho  scene  of  all  our  enjoyment  at  KilUi 
I  think  we  alt  felt  and  looked  a  little  blue  as  wo  took  our  ]  " 
on  tlie  outside  seats  of  the  stuge-coacb,  and  set  forth  for  T< 
on  the  Shannon.  Nor  were  the  views  and  ohjecrts  on  oor  way 
such  as  were  calculated  to  raise  our  spirits  or  kindle  ooreaibu- 
siasm.  The  country  was  a  weary,  boggy  waste,  with  few  and-lkr. 
between  patches  of  cultivation  and  homes  of  comfort.  Tbc  cabins 
of  the  peasants  were  the  most  miserable  of  imaginable  and  infaa- 
Intable  places — the  peasants  themselves  were  yet  one  depth  of 
wretchedness  below  any  we  had  seen  before.  Now  and  thi^  we 
parsed  an  ivy-wreathed  castle-tower,  which  had  once  frowned  in 
embattled  strength  on  hnsts  of  a.ssaulting  foes  ;  or  the  unrooM 
walls  and  mouldering  cloisters  of  an  ancient  abbey,  with  the  blftck 
rooks  circling  amid  the  arches  thrnngh  which  the  white  inceiu^^B 
worship  once  stole,  and  screaming  harshly  above  the  aislea  di^l 
which  once  rolled  the  pious  priestly  chant  in  ftdl-volutned  nsabdy. 
Bvery^t  here  we  saw  repeated  the  same  sad  picture — old  Ireland  in 
rains,  young  Ireland  in  rags. 

>iearTarbert  onr  driver  pointed  ont  to  nswhat  bad  been  ft  geod 
estate;  on  a  rising  ground  stood  a  large,  impoiiing  nmntdoo,  hot 
the  plantat'ons  surrounding  it  had  an  appearance  of  utter  dcsoln- 
tion  and  abandunnient.  lliis  was  the  properly  of  jt  jovial  Irtib 
squire,  If  ho  for  many  years  kept  open  honse,  and  lived  in  a  noting, 
rollicking  way,  entertaining  his  sporting  friends  with  bone*  i 
hounds,  and  oceans  of  good  whiskey  punch. 

But  during  tlie  late  general  dtstres!^  there  was  a  scattering  ami 
tbe  jolly  gucsL'i,  and  the  host  himself,  hunted  by  bailiflit,  alrip| 
of  out-door   Inxutiefl    and  in-door  comfort* — carnagca. 
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hotinHs,  plate,  famitiire,  library,  wines,  whiskey,  and  all — WiB 
obliged  to  ab:mdnn  bis  maimion  for  a  little  thutcbed  cottage,  and 
aciniilly  to  allow  bis  nncrstnil  hall  to  be  converted  into  a  work- 
hou>e.  There  is  somi-thing  verj'  Hlc  retributive  justice  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  walls  which  once  rung  and  rocked  to  the  revelrie* 
of  lliu  improvident  master,  the  poor  tenants,  whom  hh  heartlon 
extravaga.i)ec  tendetl  to  retrace  to  beg(^ary,  find  in  sickness  and 
old  aga  a  quiet  and  corafortable  home. 

The  pnssaf^e  up  the  Sliannuu  from  Tarbert  to  Limerick  was  an 
absubtie  dtliKbt—  the  river,  a  bmnd,  clear,  shining  flood,  sweeping 
betnocn  sodly  undulating  emerald  shores,  here  antl  there  uidde 
more  beantiful  by  noble  wooded  estates  and  fine  lordly  towers. 
We  drew  near  to  Limerick  through  a  long  and  gorgeous  sunaot, 
which  overspread  the  heavens,  wrapped  the  shore,  and  floated  on 
the  water,  in  a  fine  glory  of  golden  night.  It  was  a  scene  for  the 
scn«c  of  beauty  to  rcvd  in,  not  alone  for  the  hour,  but  which 
vanii^Ued  from  the  outward  vision  but  to  become  one  of  the  soul^s 
fair,  unfading  pictures — on  illuuiinalcd  memory. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  Limerick,  which  we  found  a  well- 
built,  picn&ant,  and  apparently  pro.<peroiis  town. 

In  llic  morning  we  look  a  cur  and  drove  to  the  rapids,  above  the 
city  Boiue  five  or  six  mites.  These  arc  exceerlins;!y  beantirii) — 
graiifl,  indeed,  and  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Niagara.  We 
went  down  several  uf  the  least  danj;erous  in  a  lon:r,  narrow  skiff, 
touch  like  an  Indian  canoe,  and  I  sball  not  soon  forget  the  wild, 
&lm<)(it  mad  excitement,  the  i>eculiar.  peril-zested  pleasure  of  the 
fwift  dcsccnl,  when  our  little  fairy  bark  seemed  to  leap  fearlessly 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  jet  quickly  and  cunningly  to  avoid  all  fatal 
entiling  cuiTents,  shaq)  rocks  l_^ing  in  wail  under  cover  of  white 
fuani,  and  angry  walirs  whirling  in  deliiious  eddies. 

On  our  return  to  the  eiiy  we  visited  the  old  catliedrnl,  of  whoso 
melodious  bells  a  beauiiful  and  well-known  legeiHl  is  lold.  After 
,  an  oniside  snn'ey  of  the  old  castle,  which  is  in  a  tine  state  of  pre- 
servation, considering  its  great  age,  wc  visited  one  of  the  largest 
lace  oianufactories,  in  which  I  was  pleased  to  see  many  poor  girls 
employed,  but  pained  to  find  them  crowded  into  two  small  and  ilU 
reotilaled  moms.  While  breuiliing  the  close  air  of  those  work* 
shops,  and  looking  on  the  pale,  worn  faces  of  some  of  the  loilitig 
yonng  creatures  aioiind  me,  the  delicate  beauty  of  tlie  richest  lace 
they  wrought  had  small  charm  for  even  my  feminine  fancy. 

In  one  of  our  drives  in  Limerick  we  passed  through  a  sort  of 
rag-fair,  which  showed  us  where  the  beggars  obtained  that  man*^ 
loos  vaiieiy  of  colour  and  texture  so  rt-markable  in  ihetr  costnme. 
Heri*  we  saw  some  strange  sjieciniens  of  the  last  dire  extremity  of 
tail  red  civilisation — only  to  be  distinguished  from  savage  r>canc- 
ness  of  apparel  and  imbriited  stupidity  by  greater  squalor,  and  a 
sullen  consciousness  whieli  has  not  the  grace  of  shame.  We  saw 
one  hid  whose  whole  attire  did  not  botst  of  one  ordinary  garment, 
bM  who  was  literally  bung  with  rags,  by  moans  of  a  cord  wound 
■bout  his  body,  sustaining  fragmunts  of  erery  conceivable  shape 
and  colour — so  his  entire  ceetumc  was  a  curious  ^iece  o(  <«%VMni- 
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3Dg>  Ah,  tbcre  Is  little  need  for  the  tourist  to  pass  thronp:1i  this 
part  of  Ireland,  **Rp^'ing  otit  the  nakcdncBS  of  thu  lumi;"  U 
tlirusl  upon  him  at  every  turn.  Yet  you  must  not  believe 
all  this  outward  wretchedness  is  real,  necessary,  and  helpJpss.  By^ 
far  the  larger  niiiiibcr  of  those  who  apply  t«  tlie  travfller  fur  chorily 
aro  vagabondish  in  their  instinets  and  indolent  in  their  habits,  and 
preler  to  beg  rather  than  to  labour*  either  in  or  out  of  the  work. 
house.  The  professional  beggar  dresse-s  for  his  part,  with  as  much 
care  and  skiil  as  any  oiber  aetor ;  and  the  whine,  the  limp,  thi' 
Tiielancholy  tale,  the  blindness,  palsy,  widow's  tears,  and  or)>han'« 
wails,  arc  often  the  results  of  laborious  practice,  and  splendid 
triumphs  uf  art.  ^'uu  mast  bear  this  iu  mind,  and  'Set  your  faco 
as  a  flint,"  if  yon  would  enjoy  Ireland.  1  have  heard  here  an 
anecdote  of  a  wealtliy  American  genlleman,  of  large  hearted  aud 
tender-hearted  benevolence,  who,  after  making  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  paoier  parts  of  the  island,  and  scattering  pennies  amon; 
crowds  of  ragged  urchins  wherever  he  went,  dropping  a  tear  aud 
a  sixpence  into  every  blind  beggar's  extended  hat,  or  to  every 
*'  poor  widdy's"  hand,  returned  to  his  hotel,  in  Dublin, a  saddened 
inan,  and  shut  himself  in  his  room  to  muse  on  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  the  innumerable  host  of  peregrinating  paupers,  in- 
fantile, maternal,  juvenile,  and  ancient,  which  bad  thronged  his 
way  through  many  days.  Suddenly  he  heard,  somewhere  without 
bis  door,  a  sweet  voice,  and  the  plmnliie  notes  of  a  burp.  **Ahr* 
exclaimed  the  good  man,  "some  poor  creature  having  heard  uf  my 
benevolence,  has  followed  nie  here,  and  is  appealing  to  niy  sym- 

{)aLhies  through  one  of  the  mournful  olden  melodies  of  her  natire 
and.  What  a  melting,  heart  breaking  voice  !  Heavens!  what  a 
touching  strain  was  that!  I  can  endure  it  no  longer;^  ^^i  *ith 
tearful  agitation,  he  rings  violently. 

"Waiter,  I  can't  stand  this — give  that  woman  half-a-crown  for 
tne,  and  send  her  away." 

The  waiter  stood  aghast,  for  the  harpist  and  singer  was  a  noble 
lady  in  the  next  room. 

Bnt  I  must  not  loiter  by  the  way  in  this  manner.  From  Lime- 
rick to  Dublin  by  rail.  At  the  latter  place  I  was  taken  quite  seri- 
ously ill.  Fortunately,  perhaps  1  should  say  provtdtnliaUy^  [  bad 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  l*liilip  Crampton,  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeongeiierul  of  Ireland,  and  the  father  of  the  present 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  who  iu  this  hour  of  need  gave  mc 
the  benefit  of  his  world-renowned  skill,  taking  from  the  good  office 
all  nir  professional,  and  giving  to  it  the  grace  of  a  kind,  friendly 
profTcr,  and  the  charm  of  a  gentle,  high  bred  coorttsy,  as  inde- 
scribable as  it  is  inimitable.  Thus  circumstanced,  my  sick-bed  and 
I  soon  parted  company.  What  1  saw  at  Dublin  after  I  got  about, 
and  during  a  brief  subsequent  visit,  1  will  strive  to  recall  and  re* 
late  in  few  words. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Mount  Joy  Model  Prison — constructed 
and  conducted  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Peni- 
tentiary. We  were  most  favourably  impre.HStid  by  the  order  and 
neatnttss  evident  throughout  the  building,  aud  by  the  ioloUigcnce 
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&nd  htimane  feeling  sboiro  by  the  officers  witli  whom  ire  con- 
Tersi'd.  From  the  prison  we  wi^nt  to  the  workhdiifif,  in  the  atlnti- 
rable  luaniigenient  and  orderly  regulation  of  M'bich  wu  were  f^reatly 
intiM'csted.  It  is  an  immense  eslablishmont,  yet  everywlieie  a 
system  of  cleanliness  and  thorough  vi-ntilation  seems  to  prevail. 
The  poor  inmates  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed;  their 
wants,  ph>sicaK  mental,  and  spiritual,  arc  consulted,  and,  as  far 
ati  possible,  satisfied.  On  the  whole,  1  was  gratified  and  cheered 
by  the  visit,  In  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  truly  noble  institution,  I 
saw  RToater  varieties  of  insanity  thuu  I  )iad  ever  remarked  in  any 
similar  instilulion  in  my  own  country.  Some  were  melancholy  iu 
the  exlremt',  some  terrible,  some  ijrotesque,  some  merr>'  and  mis- 
chievous, and  some,  hy  far  the  saddest  of  all^  dull,  imbecile,  and 
idiotic.  It  is  Blranf;e,  perhaps,  but  t  never  full  a  more  deep  and 
solemn  conviction  of  the  innnortality  of  tlio  soul  thnn  when  con- 
tcmpUtiDK  those  various  forms  of  ioKanity.  To  me  the  great  li}(ht 
shone  with  an  intenser  glow,  a  more  sacred  and  indestructible  life, 
thus  glaring;  from  ihc  wild  orbs  uf  frenzy,  or  faintly  and  tiifully* 
gleaming;  from  the  heavy-mistL-d  eyes  of  idiocy  — like  torchlight  in 
a  dungeon,  or  a  star  seen  through  drifiing  clouds,  all  the  more 
Tividly  and  startlingly  real. 

We  visited  the  grave  af  O'CoDuell,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Glasneven,  where  Curran  is  also  buried.  The  cofhn  of  the  tircat 
"agitator,"  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  gorgeously  wroiighi  in 
gold,  is  exposed  in  the  vault  of  a  temporary  tomb.  So  \ie  stood 
very  n^ar  the  dust  of  him  w  hose  overmastering  eloquence  had  once 
stirred  and  swayed  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  an  a  strong  tem- 
pest rouses  the  sea  and  drives  the  wild  waves  before  it.  He  did 
much  for  Ireland,  and  she  will  keep  his  memory  green. 

We  visileil  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy,  where  wo  saw  nianv  curious 
anliquilie.s;  ihe  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture,  where  we 
saw  u  few  good  pictures;  and  the  beautiful  UauK  of  Ireland,  for- 
xnerly  the  House  of  L(jrds  and  Cumuions. 

Hearing  that  the  famous  Dounytirook  Fair  was  under  full  head- 
way, a  few  miles  from  the  city,  we  drove  onl  one  pleasant  al'iemoon, 
hoj)ing  to  see  Irish  character  in  some  new  varieties.  But,  on  reach- 
ing the  ground,  we  soim  despaired  of  seeing  uiucli  in  this  way, 
remarking  everywhere  the  presence  of  those  patent  suppressors 
of  popular  spirit  and  jollity,  individual  originality  and  fun  — nidiliers 
and  policemen.  It  uas  a  novel,  a  bustling,  and  crowded,  bul  by 
no  means  an  animating  scene.  'J'bere  was  every  thing  to  bo  sold, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  be  selling.  There  was  pirnty  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  nobody  seemed  the  heartier  or  happier.  There  wa$ 
everywhere  evident  an  awkward  cffurt  at  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment,  un-Iriah  and  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  You  heard  little 
laughter  or  singing,  and  both  the  fiddling  and  dancing  were  me- 
chanical and  spiritless.  There  were  half  a  dozen  theatres,  and 
every  variety  of  "  show;*'  aud  for  an  hour  before  the  performance 
commenced,  managers,  actors,  clowns,  anil  '^Ethiopian  minstrels" 
paraded  in  front  of  their  booths,  shouting  and  bidding  for  customers 
with  furious  ringing  of  bells  and  mad  beating  of  drums.    "  Lftdw^ 
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and  gintlemin,  walk  in  and  sec  the  Roonian  Lambert,  the  folinl 
man  in  llie  ci^'ilized  world,"  "  Ladies  and  gintlemin,  let  me  wam 
von  Qgtn  a  chate^  in  a  friendly  way,  jost — sure  it*s  no  RuDxtan  at 
L«11,  but  a  poor  dlvil  fr<»m  Skibbcrecn,  fatted  on  mrriips.  Wal1[  » 
fhere,  aod  sec  an  ik*gant  cuHeclion  of  monkeys,  and  a  beauuFul 
famale  kang-aroo,  all  for  a  penny."  "  Ladio*  and  gentlemen,  c<^r 
and  palrouise  l)ie  legilimale  drama,  and  uiiness  ibe  Ihrilliiig  ud 
bloody  tragedy  of  Jack  Sheppard  at  tuppence  an  'ead  \^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  on  the  ground  a  large  reprraen- 
j  talion  of  beggars.  1  was  struck  l>y  one  poor  old  "  cralur'*"  peco- 
iliar  and  toucbing  blessing  :  "  May  the  Lurd  bless  ytr  hom^r,  and 
[jer  honor's  husband,  prisinl  or  to  be;,  and  grant  you  bulb  heahli 
[and  pace,  and  many  happy  Donnybrooks  !" 

As  we  were  reluming  to  our  car,  ihrongh  a  litUc  crovded  liine, 

I  remarked  to  uiy  friends,  "  It  is  quite  true  what  we  were  told  in 

Dublin— the  glory  of  Donnybrook  has  departed  since  iJw  adveat 

[of  Father  Matthew  with  bis  di-penaation  of  teefotaltam,  ai  d  the 

I  wore  perfect  and  powerful  oryanizalii  n  of  police,  both  tbroviof 

1  cold  water  on  it?  ancient  spirit  of  Ajht  and  frolic.     One  now  hcvn 

no  singing  of  wild  ballads,  and  pees  no  swinging  of  sbdlalah*; 

there  is  lui  unnatural  propriely,  a  dreary  orderliuess,  a  fliit  sobriety, 

prevailing  here."     Just  thpn  1  was  somewhat  rudely  pressed  on  by 

a  sturdy  young  womon,  who  seemed  with  elbows  and  knuckk*  M 

bo  niakiiig  a  rough  medical  examination  of  my  spinal  vertebnr, 

leslinp  the  elastic  pro(>eriies  of  uiy  ribs,  and  llie  tetoper  of  By 

I  shoulder  blades.     Shrinking    from   this  sercre  infliction,  I  coo- 

.  plained  to  the  gentleman  on  whose  .irm  1  k'noed,  of  the  too  pWM- 

,  ing  allentioiis  of  the  person  belnnd  rac ;  wbt:rcn|K»!i   the  damsel 

exclaimed,  *'  I'm  not  behind  you  at  all  <"  following  thiK  asloundinf 

declaration  with  certain  spirited  exprt-ssions,  and  finally  indulging 

herself  in  some  remarks  *%hich  I  could  but  consider  irrelerant,  con- 

sisliug  of  eoniparisons  between  my  personal  appeamnce  am)  ber 

own,  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  former.     Ibis  was  the  6nt 

inhos]»iiablc  treatment  1  had  receivetl  in  Ireland.     To  lia-re  my 

slight  feminine  attractions,  my  humble  claims  to  good  loDkK,iiot 

alone  questioned,  but  flully  denied,  at  that  joyons  ancicut  galber- 

iug-placp,  that  high  fi'Stival  of  the  kindly  Irish  pea&antry  *  Donnyi- 

brook    Fair— by   a   Donnybrook   fair,   was   on    UDexpected   di- 

conrtesy. 

The  society  which  we  were  so  forlimate  as  to  see  in  Dublin 
impresHed  us  most  agreeably.  All  yon  hare  heard  of  ttie  bewity, 
intelligence,  tact,  and  charming  vivacity  of  Irish  Indies  jou  niy 
believe — you  cannot  believe  too  inucb.  l*he  Irish  genilemm,  for 
gil'ts  of  conversation  and  enteitainment,  and  for  a  warm,  famtliAr, 
yet  jKilished  courtesy,  arc  ahsuhuely  onsurpr-ssable.  Ycl  I  hare 
somewhat  against  them.  I  hiire  frequently  foond  them  iraniMW 
in  the  spirit  of  nationality — completely  .Viighciscd  in  lh<»ugbt  aad 
feeling.  'I'hey,  many  of  them  speak  of  Ireland  and  ihc  Irish  u 
thoagh  not  of  it  or  ihem.  An  Irish  aristocrat  tpcak^  of  tho  |ioar 
peasantry  rery  much  as  il»«  aoolhem  American  speaks  uf  ibt 
tlacka, 
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THE  MISSING  SENTTNEL,  A  GARRISON  YARN. 

BT  THE   ArTHOn  OP  "  OOR   ANTIPODES." 

•*Bi.ooivAN'-orxR !»__«  Blood-an'-onns  !"  again  vociferated  Pri- 
▼ale  Patrick  Mullowny,  No.  45-2  of  H.M.'s  112tli  Kcgitncnt  of 
Foot,  f-taiioned  at  Porisinoiiih,  a*;  wilh  a  st;irl,  a  shivtTj  a  yawTi, 
and  a  sudden  spring  lo  the  militan"  attitude  of  "  Attention,"  he 
twolcc  at  an  nncertitin  hour  of  a  November  uigbt,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  century. 

And  well  might  a  full  private  of  foot,  nndcr  lite  circutns lances, 
give  venl  to  some  sucli  ejuciilation  ns  the  tiforcsaid ;  and  wel! 
might  he  spring  to  the  altitude  of  attentioti, — for  the  slumbers  of 
Pnvate  Patritk  Mullowny  had  been  of  the  longest  and  soundest; 
his  dreams  had  been  of  the  last  general  parade,  on  wliich  the 
Articles  of  War  had  been  read  to  the  regiment  by  the  Adjutant; 
and  more  espcciuHy  of  a  CLTtiiin  highly  pregnnnt  clause  thereof, 
wherein  it  is  made  and  provided  thnt  '*  Any  soldier  who,  being  a 
sentinel, chilli  be  fouud  sleeping  on  lii»i>oat,or  shall  Iran*  it  before 
being  rt'gularly  relieved,  shnll  suflbr  incAjir,  or  such  other  punish- 
BKBt  as  bv  a  General  Court-martial  shall  be  awarded  ;**  and,  to 
crown  all,  his  couch  for  the  nonce  bad  been  the  floor  of  his  sentry- 
box, — nor  could  liu  by  possibility  conjecture  for  how  long  a  time 
it  bad  olliciated  in  that  uuseeujly  capacity. 

Private  Patrick  Mullowuy  sprung  then  to  his  fect»  and  to  atten- 
tion, and  bringing  his  fuL-lotk  to  the  ''  port,"  with  a  dfgrec  of 
cncrgT  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  drill-sergeant,  ho 
foared  out  at  the  top  of  a  voice  by  no  means  delicate,  though  jn-st 
'now  somewhat  shaky,  the  words  "Halt, — who  goes  there?"  and, 
having  repeated  this  challenge  without  receiving  any  answer,  he 
proceeded  to  rub,  and  finally  to  open  his  eyelids  to  their  widest 
extent, —  an  operation  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  nobody  in 
Kfc  was"goiug  there,"  or  anywhere  else  within  ear-shoe  of  his 
port,  and  consequently  that  there  was  a  physical  impediment  to 
anybody  "halting"  at  his  word  of  command. 

'•Musha!  so  much  the  better;  for  if  that  thierin'  Corporal 
Bliuknm  had  cotched  nie  stoopin'  down  to  lace  me  boot,  as  I  was 
,  jnst  then,  he'd  a  sworn  it  was  silting  in  the  senln,'  box  1  was, 
•nd  as  for  the  bit  of  a  prayer  I  was  murtering  to  meself  quiet  and 
aay,  he'd  a-tuk  his  book  oalh  before  the  Coort— bad  luck  to 
lum  •— tiiat  it  was  snoring  I  was,  and  sleeping  on  nie  post  !** 

The  now  thoroughly  aroused  sentinel  was  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  his  teeth  chattering  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  cold  ;  so, 
•houldering  his  musket,  he  betook  himself  to  marching  briskly  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  station,  cheering  bis  "  lonely  round  *'  (as 
poets  have  uikcn  out  a  licence  to  siyle  this  pniely  to-aud-fro  move- 
ineut)  with  snatches  of  the  Kakes  o'  Mallow,  M\d  o\\xtt  ^-wwycvSa 
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notional  melodies.  Circulation  beinR  thus  restored  to  bis  chilled 
frame,  he  ceased  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  atmospfaere ;  bul 
he  now 

"  Began  to  feel,  as  well  be  mielil 
The  keen  demands  uf  appetile,'* 

and  especially  of  thirst,  which  was  usually  the  more  pressing  cor- 
poreal want  of  our  friend  the  sentinel.     He  began  to  wonder,  too, 
that  the  relief  had  not  yet  citme  round, — for  although  the  trifling 
relaxation  of  vigilance  just  adverted  to  had  somewhat  impaired  bit 
powers  of  computing  time,   he   was   cock-sure,  to   use   his  ow»T 
expression,  that  bis  two  hours  of  sentry-duty  had  expired;  **aud 
Cut  meaflurc,  loo,  they've  given  me !"  added  he,  with  some  mut-i 
tered  aspirations  relative  to  the  Corporal's  present  and  future  sifildff 
which  it  would  have  been  the  beiKtit  of  temerity  to  have  utiered 
aloud  in  that  non-commissioned  ofHcefs  presence. 

And  DOW,  in  attempting  to  rally  his  thoughts — an  evolution 
which  he  was,  at  the  best  and  brightest  of  times,  no  great  adept  — ^ 
it  occurred  to  Private  Patrick  Mullowny  that  the  cliaracler  of 
the  night  had  much  changed  for  the  worse  since  he  was  pUnl 
on  his  post ;  for  the  weather  was  ihen,  as  he  rememl 
temperate,  the  sea  dead  calm,  and  the  moon  shining  right  over 
his  head;  whereas  at  the  present  moment,  sky,  and  earth,  and 
sea,  were  dark  as  pitch, — sbai-p  gusts  of  wind  blew  round  bii 
ears  and  whistled  athwart  the  edges  of  his  bayonet, — the  suff 
tumbled  noisily  on  the  shingle, — and  the  moon,  like  Paddy  him- 
self, seemed  to  have  gono  to  sleep  on  her  post — and  gone  to  bod 
also. 

He  look  a  dozen  steps  of  thirty  inches  to  his  front,  and  fotmd 
his  feet  in  the  salt  water:  that  was  what  be  expected.  He  took  a 
dozen  steps  of  thirty  inches  to  the  right  of  his  sentry-box,  and 
pitched  on  his  head  over  a  heap  of  broken  rocks,  which  by  broad 
da\  light  be  had  assuredly  never  noticed.  On  resuming  bis  per- 
pendicular, and  his  beat  towards  the  opposite  flank,  he  ran  "  stem 
on  ^^  against  a  fishing-yawl  hauled  high  and  dry  on  the  beacb,  and 
which  he  was  ready  to  swear  was  not  there  in  the  morning. 

Whilst  recovering  himself  and  bis  arms,  he  beard  a  clock  strike 
tbe  hour,  but,  in  his  confusion  be  lost  the  number  of  the  slrokeSi 

and,  to  Ills  bewildered  senses  the  well-known  cbime  of  St. 's 

seemed  to  come  from  the  seaward  rather  than  from  the  direction 
of  the  town.  He  listened  attentively,  and  his  heart  tbumjwd 
against  his  ribs,  as  he  fancied  he  heard  something  moving  in  the 
stranded  vessel ; — and  so  lie  did ;  but  it  was  only  the  fold  of  a 
fisbing-net  flapping  against  the  gunwale.  He  thought  he  beard  a 
strange  noise  amongst  the  rocks  on  which  he  had  just  left  the 
skin  of  his  nose; — and  so  he  did;  for  the  crabs,  unused  to  the 
ooctuinal  visitation  of  a  bearskin  cap  filled  w'uh  brogiuo  and 
blas]>hemy,  were  scuttling  away  as  fast  as  they  could  on  thrir 
native  side-cars  to  quieter  quarters.  He  heard,  as  he  imagined,  the 
whirring  of  huge  "ings,  aud  the  screaming  of  unearthly  scrcanu 
in  Iho  air  around  bim;  there  were  indeed  both;  for  the  guUa  and 
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cormorants,  resenting  (be  military  occupation  of  (heir  furourtto 
hauniAf  u-hirlcd  and  ^rieked  about  his  bead  in  bellish  discord. 

He  cast  a  glance  through  the  gloom  of  night  at  his  sentry-box, 
as  if  expecting  thence  some  sympAtby  and  support; — be  did  not 
buir  like  the  look  of  it!  It  seemed  all  askcn',  utid  appeared  to  bo 
•i"  mopping  and  mowing'*  at  the  much-bothered  Hibernian. 

Now,  though  Patrick  MuUovvny  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  open 
Idajt  and  against  any  mortal  foe  or  natural  danger,  he  was  never 
j4|iule  liitnsolf  in  the  datk ;  and  when  the  faintest  shadow  uf  the 
uiipematural  crossed  his  iri)id,poor  Pat  became  an  arrant  poltroon. 
IJUis  bair  then  stood  an  end  so  stiff  as  to  hft  his  bear-skin  several 
finches  above  his  cranium — for  our  sentinel  was  a  grenadier,  and, 
[by  the  same  token,  six  feet  two  in  his  siocking-soles ;  yet,  d&spitc 
Ibis  5Ulure  and  calling,  he  experiencced  at  this  juncture,  us  he  afler- 
jltards  deposed,  a  kind  of  '*■  all-orerishness,"  wiiich  seemed  to  take 
|all  the  ''starch"  out  of  hir.  legs  and  transfer  it  to  his  locks. 

"  Mille  raiiilhprs  !"  cried  he,  in  the  depth  of  his  tribulation  — 

I**  Mille  inurthers  !  where  am  1  at  all  ?    Has  the  divil  been  divarUii* 

Jbi&selfat  my  expinse  ?  or  has  the  '  goud  penple' — G-d  help  mo! 

|.»-btren  with  prior  Put  Mullowny  this  blessed  night?     And  liuw  *d 

rj  kniiir  thai  it's  my  mother's  son  that's  in  it  all,  at  all?     Maybo 

it 's  somebody  else,  and  somewheres  else  I  am  all  the  while !    And, 

troth,  I  don't  feel  a  taste  in  life  like  the  big  bould  boy  1  was  in  the 

raoriiing.      If  it  wasn't  so  tearin*  dark  I'd  know  myselC  by  the 

number  of  me  acconlhremints,  let  alone  the  picture  of  Kathleen  of 

[£alljirdgget  —  more  power  to  her! — done  in  guupowlher  on  me 

lanam.     lliirruu'.  theru's  the  clock  agin,   the  Lord    be   prai.se*!! 

and  out  at  say  agin,  too!     One,  two^  three,  four,  five!     Bloody 

wars !  look  at  that  now  !  and  I  posted  here  since  ten  !  ''*'  Sinitry  go  ! 

—  Sirnlry  go!"  bawled    the  now  completely  puzzled  Patrick,  in 

continualiou  of  his  soliloquy.     He   might   have  bawled  himself 

black  in  the  face,  and  bawled  till  doomsday,  yet  bawled  in  vain — • 

!  no  answer — no  relief! 

Our  ill-stancd  sentinel  had  now  reached  the  sticking-place  of 
doubt,  fear,  and  trouhle.    AH  his  personal  resources,  nient^il  and  cor- 
poreal, were  exhausted.    As  a  last  effort,  be  mustered  together,  with 
more  baste  than  discrimination, everything  that  he  could  remember 
'  in  the  way  of  prayers.     He  ran  over  several  dozens  of  "  Palher 
t  an*  Aves."  scrambled  through  a  score  or  two  of  "  Crcdos,"  and  a 
[  very   incomplete   and   niulilated    set    of  "  Peccatnm    meums ;" 
'  beside^,  amid  many  crossings  and  genuflexions,  invoking  the  aid  of 
bifi  [latron  saint,  as  well  as  a  strongish  squad  of  canonised  w  orthies, 
'  male  and  female,  with  whom  he  was  less  closely  acquainted. 

And  thus  meritoriously,  and,  no  doubt,  efficaciously  engaged,  we 
leave  for  the  pieseut  Private  Patrick  Multowny. 


11. M.S.  *' Brazenface"  (42)  rode  at  single  anchor  off  the 
"  Sfiit,"  under  orders  to  sail,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  the 
following  mnmiug,  for  the  East  Indian  station. 

Hie  captain  was  ashore  ;  the  first  lieutenant  in  his  cabin,  up  to 
^hiB  elbows  in  the  multifarious  business  inseparable  from  bis  ^osi- 
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tion  at  ^nch  a  jutictarc, — nbcn  Lieutenant  Trirett,  the  ol 
liie  walcb,  rB|>j>cH  at  Uie  door,  and,  being  aduiittcJ,  aimouuced  I* 
\  Jbis  superior  tliBL  il  was  nine  o'clock  I'.M. 

^*  Miike  it  5(3.  fdr,**  replied  the  other;  "  and  pipe  ibe  capCun'i 
barge  avvav.  Mr.  KnmBxli,  the  tliird  lieulttnant,  will  take  charge 
of  her;  and,  on  reachinK  Sally  Port,  will  proceed  without  dclaj  to 
the  George  Hotel,  aii<l  rep>)rt  btmself  to  Captain  Culnater  for 
further  orders.  And,  ob  !  Trivcllf  in  case  the  captain  sbonld  dw> 
miss  the  har^e,  which  1  ihittk  prubable,  tell  Mr.  Riimfiah  tbal,  if 
he  happens  to  come  acroes  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  on  Icare, 
especially  one  or  twu  you  knuw  of,  1  wish  hloi  to  lake  them  ta 
tow  and  bring  them  off.  Jnllyinan  dines  at  the  Marine  mes;*  witb 
his  cousin,  Captain  FitzCbeekH,  and  is  sure  to  get  «  skmrHL 
As  for  Slums,  he'll  probably  be  unkennelled  al  the  *  BluePoaU.*** 

Tbe  second  lieutenant  scuffled  up  the  companion-ladder  to  ibe 
quarterdeck,  and.  in  an  instant,  **  two  belli"  ranp  out— fire  mi- 
nutes, al  least,  before  tbe  land-lubberly  town-clocks,  dependent  on 
mere  merhanism,  and  not  on  nautical  despotism,  bethought  thota- 
selrcs  of  striking  tbe  hour.  Tmo  minutes  more,  and  the  hmuwj 
oars  of  tbe  cn|>lain'8  barge  slnppfd  on  tbe  water,  and,  impelled  by 
fourteen  br(ia<l-sbouldcred  man-iT-war^ii  men,  she  was  soon  dancuig 
over  tbe  waves  toward?  Portsca  beacb,  the  rowlocks  making mertr 
innKic  on  tbe  qnict  air  of  evening. 

"  i  don't  half  like  Hunihsh  going  ashore  to-ni|^bt,"  nnunated 
the  sage  tirst  lieulenant.  ''*  I  *d  bet  a  trifle  he'll  have  a  ahindy  of 
some  sort  before  he  gets  back  to  the  ship ; — I  see  it  in  tbe  ielloir'a 
eye.     I  wish  it  bad  been  Triveti's  mm  of  duty." 

CapUin  Cutwater  had  been  dining  with  the  Port  Admiral,  and, 
under  the  plea  of  urgent  matters  connected  uith  the  early  depar* 
ture  of  the  frigate  on  the  morrow,  bad  n-'iumcd  by  ten  o'clock  In 
his  quarters  at  the  George,  where,  having  handed  his  swotrd,  bat, 
and  dress-coat  to  a  tallow-faced  man  in  a  round  jacket  and  ringletc, 
who  was  packing  portmanteaux  in  tbe  bedroom,  be  sat  himself 
down  to  his  escritoire  and  was  soon  imnicr&ed  in  writing.  Sbortlv 
aflerwards,  Lieutenant  Jtumfjsb  was  aunouuccd,  and  reported,  hav- 
ing brought  the  barge  to  tbe  Sully  Port. 

**  Whom  have  vou  left  in  charge  of  her  ?" 

«Mr.  Earlybir^,sir." 

'*  Can  you  depend  upon  him,  Mr.  nomfish  ?" 

"Oh  !  yes,  sir.  perfectly — very  steady,  sir." 

"  Like  yourself,  Rumfisii,**  remarked  the  Captain,  «ith  a  smile.    ' 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  a-iisuming  an  air  of  saiut-likc  inno- 
cence,—" we  were  at  College  together." 

**Uttm!"  muttered  the  Captain,  as  though  scarcely  reawred 
by  this  information.     '* 'Arcades  ambo,'  1  have  no  doubt." 

"Just  so,  Captain  Cutwater;  which,  if  I  remember  my  Latin 
rij^itly,  miglit  be  construed  — '  a  couple  of  mutl's." " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  llio  senittr  officer,  his  smile  saddenlr  chilHng, 
and  his  figure  stitfuning,  us  be  shrunk,  like  a  senntive  plant  or  a 
sea  captain,  from  the  approach  of  familiarity — "  Well,  sir,  I  barot 
business  which  will  detain  mo  ashore  for  sone  boars.     Rare   ' 
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return  to  the  ship  with  the  barge,  and  gire 
me  uff  fur  mu  at  gua-fiie.    i>o  yoa  un- 
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young  gentlemen  have  leave  dll 

' ollvDian,  and  Lord  Allau  Adri/t»aad Messrs. 
l)i>vucolt,  I  believe." 
(1  Mr.  Joll)mnii  uie  below,  in  the  coflce'room,  I 
mill  ou  bourd  with  you,  and  Mr.  Slums  aUo,  ifjroB 
Mr.  Uumrisb.     Yea,  it  will  be  boBt.     The  others 
right,  I  have  no  cloubt.     And  now  I  have  some  official 
•  importance  to  fniish  ;  so  f^d  night,  Mr.  Riimiish;  I 
vfni  to  get  all  hands  safely  nnd  quietly  on  hoard." 
h  boiled,  gind  tu  be  oji':  and  the  Capluiu,  sitting donm  to 
,»  dc?.i;,  iiuuuiliiitely  initiated  nn  epistle  in  the  following  words: — 
**  Dearest  and  loveliest  Matilda, — 1  find  it  intpoasible  to  quit  tlie 
shores  of  Kngland— '  it  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever* — 
without  divulging  to  you  thti  secret  of  my  Iteart,"  &c. 

But.  as  wc  have  nothing  iu  the  world  to  do  with  Captain  IIo- 
ratio  Cniwutcr's  ptivate  afTaii-s,  and  wc  havejust  beard  hisa&sertioD 
Uint  he  had  urgent  public  correspundenee  on  hand,  tre  will  leave 
him  tu  hiti  pen  and  ink,  and  fuUow  the  fortuues  of  the  third  Lieu- 
tenant of  Il.M.S.  "  Brazouiaee." 

This  gallant  and  zealous  officer  went  about  the  duty  of  getting 
back  to  his  ship  with  a  good  deal  of  wlial  lite  )>oet  calls  *'  auiurouSi 
coy  delay."  However,  we  are  no^  going  ti>  commit  the  uugracious 
act  of  dogging  bin  fuotsteps  unnecessarily,  and  will  merely  mention 
that,  in  tho  coflVe-ioom  of  the  George,  he  picked  up  and  carried 
off  with  him  Lieutenant  Jolly  man,  U.M.,  a  glass  of  gin  iind  water, 
and  a  cigar.  He  overtook  Lord  Allau  Adriti  promenading  with  s 
compouiuu  in  the  street,  and,  bringing  about  a  divorce  with  some 
clevcrDDss,  succeeded  iu  enlisting  his  Kigbt  Honourable  friend  in 
the  party  for  the  barge  without  nnich  resisuncc.  Mr.  Slums  was 
lighting  af  the  "  I'Vee  and  Kasy,''  paying  off  an  old  score;  but  aS 
he  was  getting  the  wor^t  of  it,  he  was  mui-e  aiuenablu  U)  the  Lieu- 
tenant's somewliat  rough  jiersuasion  ihan  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Karlybird  was  ftrund  on  his  pot>i  at  the  Sally  Port; 
and,  in  short,  iu  less  than  an  hour  after  the  third  Liouteuant  had 
wished  the  Captain  ''  good  night'"  at  the  hotel,  tho  barge  pushed 
off  for  tlie  frigate. 

"  Give  wav,  men  !  give  way  V  cried  the  Lieutenant  to  his  crew  ; 
but  tliey  pulled  with  heavy  iiuartM,  and  seemingly  luiiguii.1  hands; 
and  oiEcers  and  men  looked  back,  lingeringly  and  lovingly,  ou  the 
shore  ;  some,  because  they  were  leaving  wiiat  they  lovt^d  behind 
tbexn,  and  "'  tons  Ics  goGts  sont  resp«icubles,"  as  we  know  ;  others 
simply  because  they  were  leaving  some  uucomplett^d  ''lark,"  and 
were  of  opinion  that  tlicy  could  have  passed  the  bout's  liU  gun-fire 
much  more  profitably  in  tho  good  town  of  Portsmouth  than  on 
board  the  good  sbij)  "  Urazenface."  Some  were  sad — some  sulky — 
more  tliao  one  nut  quite  sober — all  silent,  as,  skirting  the  eastexn 
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shore  of  the  harhour,  the  Captain's  barge  was  swept  towards  the 
ant-hornge  at  Spithead. 

At  Itiiigih,  pulling  within  a  feiv  fathoms  of  the  bench,  the  boat 
passed  abreast  of  a  sentr)--box,  planted  on  a  spot  wlio«e  nnme  the 
writer  of  this  perfectly  veracious  narrative  cannot  at  present  rvcsll 
lo  mind.  The  night  was  fine — ihc  moon  shining  by  filx  ihrouith 
driTting  clouds.  Wy  one  of  these  gleams  it  was  perccited  that  the 
infantry  suntinel  in  charge  of  the  post  was  comfortably  seated  on 
the  floor  of  his  box,  his  head  reclining  in  a  comer,  instead  of 
standing  tiercety  tu  his  fronts  as  was  his  bounden  duty,  on  the  i 
approach  of  the  vessel. 

'*  By  the  L — d,"  exclaimed  one,  "  there 's  the  soger  asleep  on 
bis  post."* 

•*  A  lobster  on  a  lee-shore  !"  criod  another. 

"  l^t  's  hail  him,  poor  beggar"  said  Lord  Allan  Adrift,  "  or  bell 
taste  the  cat  for  his  nap.** 

*'  lO^nd  !  ho  may  be  dead !"  put  in  the  Lieutenant,  as  the  sailors 
rested  on  their  oars. 

"  Look?h'devlish-like  it,"  spluttered  Mr.  Jo)lyman»  awaking  from 
a  snooze  in  the  stem-sheets.  "  Lelsh-over-haw-hawl-hiccup  him. 
Pra'ps  he*8  left  us  shnmishing  in's  will." 

•'Confound  the  fellow,"  grow'ed  Slums,  "let  him  take  onl  his 
caulk,  and  be  d — d;  what  is  it  to  us?"  and  he  added  (for  Mr. 
Shmi't  grnnibk'd  always,  ashore  or  alloat),  "  I  'd  a  rK^nced  sight 
Booiier  be  in  his  place,  with  a  good  chance  of  having  his  back 
6ayed,  and  stay  at  home,  than  go  humbugging  to  G — d  knows 
where  in  that  cursed  old  ship;  and  besides '* 

"Slums,  you're  a  brute  !*'  interrtipicd  the  marine  officer. 

"Jollyman,  you're  drunk,"  retorted  the  other. 

"  WiKh  1  was— in  Champagne  at  your  expense,"  replicil  Jolly- 
man,  with  unction. 

"  ^)ilence  ! — and  pull  a  stroke  or  two,  my  lads,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  command;  "we '11  put  in  and  see  what  "sup; — dnnik  and 
asleep,  I  suppo.se."  I^alf-a-dozen  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  bargo*s 
keel  grating  up  the  shingly  beach,  wiihin  a  few  yards  of  the  sentry* 
box,— yet  the  soldier  stirred  not.  The  Lieutenant,  and  stunc  of 
the  other  officers,  then  jumped  ashore  and  approached  him. 

"  We  must  miud  what  we  are  about,"  cautioned  the  foniier,  "  for 
if  he  wakes  in  a  flurry,  he  may  send  a  bnlU-t  through  some  of  as. 
Here,  Adrift,  you're  a  stout  fellow,  get  hold  of  his  musket,  while 
the  rest  of  us  ^tand  by  to  tackle  him  if  he  wakes.  Hark,  how  he 
snores;  upon  my  soul,  the  lazy  hound  deserves  to  bo  served  out 
in  some  way  or  other.  Tlie  town  and  dockyard  might  be  sur* 
prised,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  destrttyed,  liefore  such  a  sloth  as  that 
would  give  the  alarm.     What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

*' Let's  duck  him,*^  suggested  Mr.  Slums;  and  this  project 
was  followed  by  simdry  oiliers  from  different  soiirccSf  equ<i)ly 
ingenious,  and  lending  no  more,  as  will  be  believed,  to  the  fHT- 
sonal  comfort  of  the  s]ce]»er.  Like  Mr.  I'ickwick  in  the  wuud, 
the  poor  soldier,  it  was  evident,  had  '*got  no  friends.**  Ho  was 
iiurly  iu  tbo  baoda  of  the  Philistines. 
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Durinp  a  Hifficionily  boisterous  discnsMon  which  now  took  plnce, 

"^Ihe  fiomnircrou.s  sentinel  "  made  no  sign,"  but  snored  on.  wholly 

unconscious  that  his  enemies  were  deliberating  upon  his  fate,  like 

a  tribe  of  Ued  Indians  at  the  council  fire,  upon  the  tnodc  of  death 

to  be  inflicted  on  a  prisoner  captured  on  the  war-palh. 

But  now  was  Mr.  Early  bird  s  mind  suddenly  illnininatcd  by  a 
bright  idea,  the  which  with  an  air  of  manifest  triumph  he  comraii- 
aicaied  in  a  whisper  to  Lieutenant  Hiinifish.  This  happy  idea,  it 
Fwas  clear,  flashed  .sympathetically  upon  the  scnsoriuin  of  his  old 
schoolfelkiw  and  senior  ofiicer,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate 
order  for  action.  "  Here,  Marline,  and  six  or  eight  of  y(»u,  hear 
a  liand,  and  let  us  sec  whether  or  not  this  lobster  and  his  shell 
are  portable  commodities — wholesale  and  for  exportation." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  the  cocliswaiu  with  alacrity,  as  be 

and  a  ruck  of  rough  brawny  fellon-s  tumbled  out  u))on  t)ie  shore. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lieutenant,  the  sentry  was 

Dw  liHed  from  his  seat   and  placed  on  the  ground,  whilst  the 

^tox— no  slight  weight — was  raised  and  ranied  away  bodily,  laid 

across  the  gunwale  of  the  barge,  and  firmly  lushed  to  tbe  thwarts, 

displacing  a  few  of  the  oars. 

'■  My  eyes !  he 's  a  good  lump  of  a  man  !**  puffed  out  one  of  the 
tars»  as  he  assisted  in  Irunsporting  the  grenadier  to  the  boat,  and 
^  Jaying  him  in  the  prostrate  sentry-box,  like  a  baby  in  its  cradle. 
•  Surely  the  fellow  must  have  been  hocussed,"  remarked  Lord 
Allan,  "or  such  a  rough  putting  to  bed  must  have  roused  him.** 

Awake,  however,  he  did  not ;  and  tlie  barge  btMug  shoved  off, 

"Now,  lads,  bend   your  backs,  for  wluU  has  to  be   done   must 

bo  done  smartly/'   cried  the  sctiior  (iflicer.      Away  they  dashed 

[right  across  the  niouUi  of  iho  harbour ;  the  moon — ("The  dcviPs 

I  iu  the  moon  for  mischief !"  says  Byron)— fivouriug  their  exploit 

by  biding  her  face  for  a  lime  behind  a  convenient  cloud  ;  and,  nh 

though  in  passing  astern  of  a  two-decker  at  anchor,  the  boat  was 

[^challenged  by  the  sentry,  to  whom  the  sleeping  soJdier  rendered 

Lsonie  mechanical  and  unintelligible  reply,  the  traject  was  Fiafely 

made,  the  freight  safely  landed,  and  sentinel  and  sentry-box  planted, 

as  nearly  as  some  hurry  would  permit,  in  tlie  same  attitude  as  that 

iu  which  they  had  been  ])reviuu.sly  found  uu  the  opposite  shore. 

"  And  now,  my  fine  fellows,"  said  Lieutenant  Uumfish,  ordering 

the  men  to  rest  on  their  oars,  and  addressing  himself  both  to  uQjcers 

[and  crew,  as  they  sped  towards  the  Irigate,  chuckling  over  the 

[practical  joke  they  had  just  perpetrated, — "  Now,  my  Hne  fellows, 

half  an  hour  ago  we  were  hard  up  for  a  'spree,*  and  we  have  had  a 

pretty  fair  one.     We  have  given  the  Portsn)ouih  folks  souicibing 

to  tidk  about  for  a  month  to  come,  and  that  sleepy  rascal  u  lesson 

tliat  he  *11  not  forget  so  soon,  perhaps,  as  he  would  a  turn  on  the 

triangles,  and  which  will  hurt  him  less.     Yes,  it  is  a  trick  with 

«oaje  fun  and  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  it;  but,  good  or  bad,  if  it 

leaks  out  on  board  *  llrazenfuce,*  by  George!  ue  shall  not  soon 

[.hear  the  last  of  it.  and  the  brg-wigs  will  be  down  upon  me,  as  the 

aeniorin  the  expedition.'" 

Upon  this,  marine  officers,  middies,  and  inco  united  in  a  cordial 
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tari  solemn  compact  to  kev^p  ^tnct  Rilf  nc«  upon  all  t)i4it  lind  Itnp- 

rmeA  that  niglit  htfiwoen  Sa)lr  Port  and  ihe  ship,  timil  II. M.S. 
Brszuntnce*  should  return  from  foreign  »cTTice  to  En±:1ani1;  ind 
Vi  this  compact,  as  the  event  prored,  one  snd  all  stuck  Hke  tiriiona 

aad  Ilritish  sramen. 
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Coqwnil  Rlinkmn»  be  it  knoirn,  ftlthongh  seemingly  no 
faronnte  wiib  Pri\atc  PatricV  MullouTiy,  wns  nererthclcss  as 
Be«loii.s  nnd  active  a  corporal  ba  ever  comroanded  Rquad.  He 
owed  the  last-named  soldir r  no  ptidg*'.  He  bad  no  "*  <|owA 
«&  him ;'"  nor,  albeit  his  opininn  of  Puddy's  merit  »»  a  >o)dier, 
km  aone  particulartt,  was  not  exalted,  had  he  the  snmllcnt  drsife 
to  commit  tbc  nijiiBtic«  of  gi«rntr  friim  monr  than  IriM  share  rf 
Benlry  duty.  On  the  contrnn,  Mtjidy  and  true  as  old  Tmir,  tb« 
town  clocks  had  not  yet  completed  the  la«t  stroke  of  midnight  ere 
that  csentplary  »on^(NDainii«irincd  officer  marrbctl  off  his  reliL-f,  ai»d 
IMOtccAid  ittliwiically  with  tbc  •orrice  of  cxrhnnging  the  Mrotr- 
Bef»,  and  M«fDg  tkrttbe  orders  of  each  were  duly  trausferrrd  to  bb 
ffncc  s»or.  He  \md  oAni  jieribmed  the  Hke  duty  when  darkneaa, 
Btonsr  weAiber,  and  roa^  paths  rendered  it  an  arduoua  ooe. 
Now/lwrief,  die  sight  was  bne,  the  t  ark  clear,  and  hr  went  on 
— iwiriiijklj)  aad  nritliwtocilT  mrti]  he  reached  the  viciniiy  of  No. 
ft  post,  mhm  the  noAam  sniideBly  crowed  his  mind  that  he  had 
aowthow  dr  other  test  Ins  wmr.  He  halted  bis  men,  scanned  the 
loc^^r,  M-ntcbed  his  ear,  and  finally  demanded  of  the  suhtter 
vho  bad  occcrpied  that  post  in  the  morning  m  bether  he  had  not  in 
chary  snch  and  siirh  ol^ects,  which  be  pnintcH  out. 

*  Ves,  sure,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  and  sec  ht'rc»  Corporal,  is  my 
beat  worn  qaitc  smooth  Kke." 

'*Thnt'8  true,"  observed  Bltnknro,  "and  here's  iho  very  spot^ 

I  TI  take  my  oath,  where  the  »cntry-box  stood  two  hours  ago."" 

l*he  corporal  and  \m  relief  were  feirly  tiken  aback. 

A  dcnlry-box  has  nnihiiigpc-cnliarly  tempting  abontit  to  persons 

bnrgliirifiuNty  given  ;  it  has  nothing  tniani  or  crmtic  in  its  general 

«omp(mitinn;    moreover  the  sentry  was  gone   too;    and   ihongh 

IVivatu  MtiDuwny  was  a  grenadier,  an  Irishman,  ami  a  stout  M> 

low,  and  not  nlterly  incapable  of  deserting  bis  post  tmdcr  strong 

temptation  of  love  or  liqnnr,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  he 

,  could  have  walked  away  with  his  temiM>rary  tenemeut  as  a  snnit  does 

rith  its  shell.     The  Corporal   was  not  merely  puzzled — he    waa 

[  «r>n-pUisst  d.    He  sent  ofl'onc  of  his  inrn  **  at  the  dnubie"  to  report 

Ihe  case  to  the  scrjeant ;  the  Serjeant  did  likewise  to  tlie  subaltern  ; 

the  subaltern  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.    Severally  and  collectirely 

these  funclionnries  re]>aired  to  the  spot,  and  Rcvcrally  and  cnllrc" 

tivfly  were   compelled   to  acknowledge    themselves  non-|)lusArd 

no  ItsB  than  the  Corporal.    The  Captain  looked  grave, nnd,  having 

planted  n  double  sentry  on  the  post  (for  double  sentries  are  not 

afraid  of  ghosts)  was  siriding  a»ay  towards  (he  gnard-moiN.wiih 

the  intent  of  writing  a  special  report  upon  the  tnscnitable  nuttier 

on  hand,  when  the  cry  of  "Guard,  torn  out,"  apprised  him  that 

the  fie1d-«fficer  of  the  day  was  making  bis  Tounds.     To  htm,  there- 
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fiire,  the  cAptain  offitiully  coinniiinicntcd  the  novel  intelligence  that 
the  srniry  and  Iiis  box  were  nii^Mnf;  off"  No.  d  puM;  iniclltgencu 
vbich  the  mnjor  received  with  stnnc  doubt,  and  not  vrhhout  some 
sus|nc-ioa  of  the  sanity  and  W'briety  «!'  his  fuhoixlinnic  on  duty. 
The  captain  thereupon  invilt-d  the  other  to  satisfy  hiniHelf  of  the  fact 
by  personal  vi?iitiition  ;  and»  having  proceeded  to  the  rnvf^teriouB 
locahiy,  the  fit-ld-oflieer,  like  ihc  rc^U  after  various  :ind  siigiieinus 
conjectures,  confessed  himself  likewise  to  have  arrived  at  an  udcou- 
dilionitl  non-plus. 

Tlie  field-officer,  on  his  part,  at  break  of  day  knocked  up  the 
bripadt'-major  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  hiin  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  i  and  that  important  otiicial,  ni>t  daring  to  "Hurtle  the 
driiw»iy  narof "  the  fieneral  commanding  the  district  with  so  strange 
a  tulc  at  so  unseendy  an  hour,  uikd,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  trust  uuy 
eriik-ncc  less  conclusive  than  that  of  his  own  eyes,  scrambled  into 
hifi  nttifurm,  and,  nitli  as  niiicb  speed  nn  Aomc  cor{iulence  would 
peniiit,  hurried  off  to  No.  6  post,  carrying  with  him  tlie  garrison 
ebuphiin,  ivho,  being  a  book-worm,  nau  idready  at  his  studies,  as 
well  ns  the  captain  and  Rub.  of  the  guard. 

Various  were  llie  reflections  and  cuiu'lui^ions  hazarded  by  this 
posfe  cvmituttiit.  To  ihu  chaplain,  a  dreamy  old  divine,  not  un- 
frcqiiently  himself  in  the  clouds,  the  aiTUir  at  once  assumed  the 
iuu-i'e«ting  form  of  a  vcrittddo  cose  of  apotheosis  in  the  jwrson  of 
a  greuudiur  sentinel,  sentry-box,  bear-skin,  atid  all  !  Uut  the  sub- 
aUcrn  ofGcer,  who  bappetied  to  belong  to  the  same  regiment  and 
Company  us  the  iniiMble  sentinel,  knew  ton  much  of  soldiers,  of 
h  grenadiers  in  general,  and  of  Pat  Mullowny  in  particular,  to 
Littecribe  readily  to  the  belief  that  lie  had  been  snalehed  away  to 
a  higher  and  brighter  sphere  as  a  being  too  pure  for  this  subhmary 
vnd  imperfect  existence.  Yet,  though  dissenting  from  the  olxive 
proposition,  arid  advancing  more    tliun  one   sage,  or  apparently 

ge,  theory  of  his  own,  the  youthful  officer  pt'opouuded,  as  will  be 
n,  nothing  at  all  conclu±iive. 

Could    the  niissiug  warrior  have  been  taken  np  in  a  water- 
spout^   orguud  the  logically -inclined    ensign.     If  (H>,  he   would 
bave  been  dropped  again  near  at  hand,  for  there  existed  no  affinity, 
no  "rapport"  between  the  limpid  clement  composing  thbt  natural 
phenomenon  and  the  alcoholic  additions  of  the  gallant  absentee ! 
Could  he  have  sold  his  sentrv--box  and  deserted  with  the  proceeds? 
LAlani:Ies  had,,  on  emergencies,  been  disposi'd  of  by  their  nntnral 
uardiiins.     What  was  there  to  exempt  sentr\--boxo8  from  coufis- 
catiou  ?    l{ad  he  been  reading  of  Chrihtopher  Columbus,  Vasco  di 
^ams,  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  and,  Huiitten  with  a  longing  for  (qual 
Tenown,  put  to  eca  in  his  sentry-box  on  a  voyage  of  discovery? 
There   was,   to   be    sure,  one  slight  «)b|oclion  to  this  snhuion-~- 
namely,  that  the  art  of  reading  formed  no  branch  of  Mr.  Mullowny's 
education.     *' Wc  know,"  pursued  the  cogitative  subalicri),  "we 
baiti  the  aatboriiy  of  an  am  ient  metrical  legend  for  the  fact,  iJtat — 
'  The  devil  flew  away  with  thi*  proud  tailor, 
Willi  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm.* 

And,  whT»  let  mc  ask  ? " — 
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Bnt  the  solemnly -impressed  centurion  culsbort  ibe  ratiocinations 
of  his  junior  irith  a  stem  reproof  for  trifling  on  a  seriuiis  subject, 
and  the  chaplain  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  ic  for  geiicnU 
edificalion,  when  the  sharp  eye  of  the  euhnllcm  detected  a  small 
object  gently  oscillating  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  wmelcU  on 
the  beach.  It  proved  to  be  a  quart  bottle — a  quart  bottle  decapi- 
tate<l>  The  ensign  picked  it  up,  and  applying  it  to  his  oow, 
handed  it  to  the  staff-officer,  with  the  garbled  quotation  — 

"  Vou  may  min.  may  simltpr  the  tosc  if  you  will. 
But  thf  scent  of  tlie  whitiry  nill  guy  by  it  still  !** 

•'Mr.  Golighlly,  you  are  incorripble,'*  said  the  Major  of  Drigade 
stiffly.  OS  be  sniffed  at  the  empty  bottle.  It  was  not  the  first  hy 
countless  dozens  thai  he  had  seen  in  his  life ;  nnd  he  concurred  m 
llie  opinion  that  between  it  and  the  missing  Hibernian  some  cir- 
ciimstantial  connection  might  probably  subsist.  So  thnughl  lh« 
captain,  the  subaltern,  the  sergeant,  and  (he  corporal  of  the  guard; 
and  the  worthy  chaplain  was  almost  converted  from  his  more  i!iih- 
lime  conception  ;  yet,  after  all,  lliL*  fact  before  ihem  Wfut  but 
little  way  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  existing  mystery. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Grimshaw,  commanding  the  n2ih  Regiment, 
was,  at  six  o'clock  of  a  November  morning,  just  where  a  man  of 
sense  and  taste  ought  m  he — abed  and  asleep— when  his  servant 
entered  and  informed  him  that  the  Adjutaut  wauicd  to  speuk  with 
him. 

''  What  the  deuce  I  is  il  so  late  then  ?  Tell  Mr.  Crabbs  wc  11 
have  no  parade  this  morning  -a  roil  call,  say." 

"It's  not  that,  sir,"  repHed  the  man;  "^six  has  only  jtist  stnu^. 
It's  something  particular!" 

So  the  Adjutant  being  admitted,  proceeded  to  acquaint  bin  com- 
manding ofliccr  with  the  strange  disappearance  of  one  of  hix  men 
from  his  post  on  guard,  &c.,  as  well  iis  with  the  aslonishment  and 
excitement  it  had  already  caused  in  the  garrison. 

•*Send  patrols  ont  to  look  after  the  fellow,  Crabbs.  ItV  Mul- 
Iflwny  of  the  grenadiers,  is  it  not?  Oh!  he  Ul  turn  up  again,  I 
dare  say." 

"  Hut  the  sentry-box.  Colonel." 

"  That's  the  Board  of  Ordnance's  affair.  Do  the  nredfti), 
Crabbs."     And  the  Colonel  tnnird  nver  and  Mcnt  to  sleep  again. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Adjutant  made  a  second  inroad  upon 
his  chief  while  at  breakfast,  and  reported  that  Prirate  Halrick 
Mullownr  had  just  walked  quietly  into  the  barrack-ysrd,  and  bad 
been  lodged  a  prisoner  in  the  guard-room. 

"Snber?" 

"  ^'es,  sir ;  but  he  looks  very  queer,  and  appcors  to  hare  been  in 
a  row  of  some  kind,  fur  his  face  is  much  scratched,  and  he  ha  got 
a  black  eye.  iJo  gives  such  a  confused  accnutil  of  hinncif  that 
we  can  make  nothing  of  him  ;  indeed,  the  sergeant  and  men  of  the 
barrack-guard  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  lost  bis  BeDsea," 
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'Let  liim  bo  watched;  put  btm 
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sar^iMin  lo  rum.     1  will  see 

Our  nmch-to-be-coinmiseratcd  friend,  the  hero  of  this  true  tale, 
had,  it  sieins,  waited  (in  the  words  of  a  song  which  he  frtuiuuntl)' 
acted  npon  as  well  as  chanted)  "  till  daylight  did  appear/'  and 
some  time  longer,  before  his  scattered  intelligences  enabled  him 
in  iho  remotest  degree  to  coinprelicnd  the  predicament  that  had 
befallen  him.  The  rising  sun,  indeed^  had  shot  its  lirst  rays  into 
his  bewildered  eyes  ;  the  morning  gun  had  boomed  simnlt-ineouslv 
over  Roa  and  land;  and  H.M.S.  "  Urazenface"  had  dmpped  her 
sails  and  swung  away  from  her  anchorage  in  prosecution  of  her 
lengthened  voyage,  ere  Private  Patrick  Mullowny  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  thai  his  sentry-box  and  self  were  actually,  in  the 
flesh  and  wood,  planiud  on  the  GoRportand  western,  instead  of  tlie 
Portsea  and  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour.  Of  his  pre.scnt  position 
he  entertained  no  doubt.  I  low  long  ho  had  Iield  it  he  could  form 
no  notion,  ilis  month  was  ])arched,  his  stnmach  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse,  his  bayonet  rusty.  He  might  have  been  there  a  week — 
likely  enough  ! 

"  IJy  the  hooltey,"  said  he  to  himself  at  last,  "  if  nobody  '11 
relieve  me,  I  '11  relieve  uieself.     Matters  ean't  be  worse,  anyhow  !" 

So,  alter  casting  a  malicious  glance  and  a  malediction  at  the 
unofl'ending  sentry-hux,  he  unfixed  his  bayonel,  sloped  arms,  and 
sloped  vtX  towards  the  barratlcs  of  his  regiment.  On  the  way, 
however,  he  droppeil  intu  an  ale-house,  and,  having  fumbled  up  a 
few  coppL-rs  from  a  corner  nf  his  poeket,  treated  himself  to  a  small 
loaf  and  a  large  glass  of  spirits.  Whdst  he  was  so  engaged 
a  picquet  passed  the  window. 

"  It  "s  nieself  they  're  after  1"  thought  he;  so,  letting  them  go 
by,  he  resumed  his  march,  and,  reaching  the  barracks  without 
further  incident,  surrendered  himself,  fts  has  been  seen,  to  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard. 

"  He  must  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,"  observed  the  Colonel  to 
the  Adjutant. 

"  For  what,  plase  your  honour  ?"  put  in  Patrick. 

**  For  being  absent  from  your  post.'* 

**  Bnt,  Colonel,  1  '11  bring  a  witness  that  I  was  not  off  mc  beat." 

**  Nonsense,  sir— what  witness  ?** 

"  Me  seuthry-box,  Colonel — tlier©  it  is  to  the  fore.'* 

"Where?" 

**  Failh,  I  dun*  know  where ;  but  1 11  show  it  to  your  honour,  or 
the  Adjutant,  if  you  plasc." 

"  Go,  Crabbs;  tike  him  with  you  under  proper  escort,  and  see 
what  the  foolish  fellow  means.** — Aiid  they  went. 

There  was  the  sentry-box  sure  enough,  posted  somewhat  awry 
on  a  flattish  part  of  the  Gosport  shore,  near  the  moulh  of  the 
harbpur.  But,  though  forllicuming,  as  Midlowny  hud  promised, 
the  sentry-box  had  nothing  to  advance  in  the  prisoner's  fivonr. 

On  the  party  retunnng  lo  barracks  :  "  How,  in  the  devil's  name, 
'came  ihe  scntry-hox  there,  you  humbugging  scoundrel  I**  cried  the 
Colonel,  lusing  his  patience  and  his  temper. 
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"  Be  dad !  I  durf  tnow,  ColoneK  no  more  than  yourself." 

"  You  must  have  been  dmnk,  sir,  and  sleeping  ou  your  post." 

"  Ah  !  then,  I  was  as  Bober  as  a  jid^'e,  sir;  and,  a»  for  sleeping 
on  me  post,  it  *s  oj^  me  post  your  honour  said  1  was  jist  now." 

"  He  smells  like  an  old  whiskey  bntl,'^  observed  the  commandr 
iDg  ofBcer  in  disgust. 

"  An'  if  I  do.  Colonel,  honey !  was  it  too  inuch  entirely  to  take 
a  ha'p'orth  of  bread  and  a  naggiu  of  whiskey  after  fasting  for  a 
week?" 

*■*■  A  week !  yoa  blundering  ass,  what  do  yon  mean  ?"  roared  the 
Colonel. 

"  Well,  a  month,  then.  Arrah  !  how*d  I  know  at  all  how  lo&g 
it  is?" 

**  The  fellow's  mad — mad  as  a  hatter!"  concluded  the  chief. 
**  Take  him  away,  Mr.  Crahbs  and  let  the  surgeon  examiae  tad 
report  upon  his  case  immediately." 

It  was  the  General's  turn  next  to  he  made  aoquainted  with  the 
perplexing  occurrences  of  the  past  night,  and  Aw  turn  to  he  boo- 
plussed.  Tlie  various  authorities  of  ilie  place — naval,  military,  tiiil, 
and  constabulary — successively  look  the  matter  under  serious  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  the  sagacious  public,  of  all  ranl^s  and 
deg-ees,  weighed  and  discussed  its  derails; — all  in  vain,  h  wasa 
hoax,  they  said, — a  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fiam,  a  humbug,  a  bam- 
boozle, a  myth,  a  lie  altogether!  It  was  everything,  in  sboit, 
except  explained  and  accounted  for;  and  the  public,  acciirdicglT, 
was  furious ! 

Pour  Patrick  Mullowny,  whose  disease  was  described  in  the 
surgeon's  report  as  '*  Phrenitis,"  but  who  was  as  sane  as  SoI.hdoq 
or  the  best  of  his  persecutors,  was  well  niirh  driven  substauii^Hy 
mad  hy  the  bullyings,  and  badgerings,  and  coaxings,  as  well  a 
the  bleedings,  the  blislerings,  and  the  physickings  which  lie  M 
to  undergo.  Father  M*Cowl,  the  priest,  could  get  nulhini^ont  of 
hira.  Though  menaced  with  excommunication,  he  would  coninm- 
nicate  nothing.  Promises  of  leniency  for  past,  and  accommodaiioa 
for  future  sins,  were  et|ually  unavailing.  The  dog  was  vile,  hiir- 
dened,  obstinate,  damnaMe,  and  sure  to  be  damned  ia  seealum 
seculnrum ;  —  but  he  was  silent.  His  comrades  plied  him  with 
questions  as  \\ell  as  with  liquor.  His  captiin,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
offered  him  a  £10  note — Peru  to  poor  Paddy!  —  to  disclose  the 
mysterious  secret.  He  had  h  ilf  a  mind  to  invent  one  for  such  a 
bribe;  but  his  spirit  was  broken,  his  *' divilment"'  swauiped,  and 
even  his  faculty  for  lyin^  obfusciled  by  the  treatment  he  had  suf- 
fered. He  had  nothing  to  tell.  He  was  ready,  as  be  declared,  in 
his  tiihulation— "  an'  willin'  to  take  his  500  Ushes,  or  to  he  haugol 
outright  and  transporthed  to  Botany  B.iy  in  the  West  Injies;  but 
not  to  be.  tazed  and  tazed  and  bullyragged,  and  made  an  otuadaffn 
of  like  that!" 

In  the  course  of  time  he  was  placed  on  the  convalescent 
list,  still  remaining  under  strict  medical  surveillance  ;  but  as  he 
knew  no  more  than  his  tormenters,  or  "  the  babby  unborn,"  how 
the  translation  of  himself  and  his  seutry-box  had  be«o  efftiCted— 
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wbcD,  why,  or  by  whona, — lie  had  nothing  to  divuli^,  and  divulged, 
tbtTeCore,  nothiug.  Finally,  lie  was  restored  lo  the  ranloi  and  his 
duticfi  as  a  soldier.  Bill  lliero  i»lill  hung  over  bis  head  a  continual 
cloud  of  suspicion,  ivliicli  umde  liini»  as  llie  uiifortun&te  lri.-hinan 
rrL'queiilly  ai  eircd,  ()uili;  tired  of  his  liits.  And  no  single  gliiniut-nug 
ol  ligltl  broke  upon  the  nocturnul  occurrences  of  the  34ih  No- 
vember, I& — ,  untd  ufier  tlie  lapbc  of  four  years, — when,  HALS. 
"  Urflzenface"  returning  lo  Knglaud  and  her  old  aucliorugu  at 
Spith«-ad,  a  true  and  aulheiilic  accottnt  of  the  "spree"  carried 
into  effect  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  capiaiii's  biirge  ivaa  per- 
niilled  lo  ooze  out  for  the  etiligbteumeut  of  the  long- ig  no  ran  I  aud 
not  yil  oblivious  townsfolk. 

And,  however  much  it  uughl  have  been  lamented  by  stem  mAf 
tinelM  (aud  T'uch  are  always  rifu  at  PurtsmouLli),  thai,  owin^;  tu  itic 
practical  and  nautical  joke  aforesaid,  Private  Patrick  Mullouny, 
Nil.  *t.'i2,  II. M.  n*2tli  Uc^inient,  had  escaped  trial  by  a  niititary 
trihuiial,  there  were  ollicrs  who  o|iti)ed  tbaL>  in  the  trials  lie  had 
uiuier^one,  iu  miud,  body,  and  csutte,  fioiu  the  consequences  of 
the  wdd  freak  perpetraied  at  h>8  expense  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, rmr  hero  had,  iu  fuel,  suflered  tully  adequate  punishnieiit  for 
tJte  high  crime  and  uiisdeuieauur  uf  '*  sleeping  on  his  p&sL"' 
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low  ana  sailed  oveh  the  black  siga,  and  how  she  blew 

UP    AT    filNOPE.      AN    EPISODC    UP   THE    PIIESENT  WAR. 
CHAPTER    IU. 

March  38.  \6Si. 

At  nooD  OUT  sailing  orders  arrived.  We  trcre  to  fonu  pnii  of  a 
bqiLidrun  to  curry  supplies  to  Uatoiiui.  The  Friday,  after  uoonday 
pruv crs,  we  were  tu  sail,  which,  as  the  Doctor  ohserved,  cui  off 
the  oiiiy  chance  we  hud  of  escafJiu^  uiisfortunes.  Forth  liuui  the 
greatest  Mosque  of  Stanilwul  weni  inui  the  noondiiy  air  the  cry 
lo  prayer.  Slowly,  plainly,  with  vnice  of  ntatchlens  cleanicss.  the 
Aluexzin  proclaims  the  unity  uf  God  and  tlie  name  of  his  Pro- 
phet. As  if  the  air  was  filled  with  the  truth,  the  cry  arose,  re- 
peated in  a  widening  circle,  till  in  every  quarter  of  the  vast  city 
the  woriU  resounded,  "God  is  Great!  God  is  Great!  there  is  no 
God  but  God."  Pious  Moslems  begird  the  Iruih,  aud  howiug 
down  with  lowly  mien,  acknowle<lged  its  iui)K}rLance j  the  cry 
zising  and  falling  as  oft  repeated,  siayed  the  )>at>sers'  steps,  aud 
made  them  own  its  truth.  The  heavens  caught  ihe  sound,  and 
curried  it  away;  a  bri},dil  incense  of  adoration  refresliiug  the  earlli. 
It  had  died;  the  la^l  echoing  words  from  the  furthest  aud  most 
diktaui  parts  had  dropped,  when  forth  from  the  mast-head  fluw  our 
Agual  to   sail;  each  rigging  was  uiaimedi  aud  Uv«  \'i&«b\:\&  \\*e- 
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Tioosly  selected  vied  in  readiness  to  obey  the  order.  Need  I  mj 
our  sails  were  set,  nur  craft  cast,  and  the  anchor  at  the  bow  before 
half  the  squadron  had  manned  a  rope;  the  Nagainia,  with  our  »d- 
miral's  flag,  was  next,  not  over- pleased  at  being  second  in  the  race, 
and  then,  &a]titinf{  and  saluted,  the  squadron  left  for  the  uceao. 
As  we  passed  the  Capitan  Pasha's  ship,  Osman  Pasha's  gaff, 
flag  and  all,  fell  ominously  down.  One  cry  of  terror  ran  through 
the  squadron,  a  terror  that  told  of  prescience  of  their  fate,  but 
told  that  they  would  meet  it  like  men,  bravely  and  well.  Mv  men 
turned  their  eyes  to  me,  sweet  proof  of  discipline.  ''  Never  mind* 
sons,  the  j;aff  comes  with  it,  let  boili  go  together ;  if  we  fall,  be  it 
so,  but  no  surrender." — *'None — Kh  Walluh  !  Noue !"  they  cried, 
joining  in  the  cheer  I  led. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  fair  idea,  nay  more,  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  system  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  he  may  do  so  by  going 
up  the  Bosphorus. 

Dropping  down  the  Golden  Horn,  past  Pera  on  the  one  side, 
now  fust,  like  the  Osmanlee,  cuttinir  off  its  lovely  Orientalism  and 
ptiUing  on  a  ]Curopean  look,  and  Slamboul  on  the  other,  yoa 
behold  dome,  minaret,  cujwla,  mosque,  lower,  and  gable;  Oiien- 
talism  and  rottenness;  cypress  and  seraglio;  houses,  dresses, 
caiques,  steamers,  walls,  dogs,  men,  women,  boldiers,  horses,  doi^ 
keys,  ladies,  carriages,  mules,  eunuchs,  slaves,  tadgers,  effeudii, 
sofas,  nmfti,  dervish,  Albiinians  NVallocks  and  Arabaue^— all,  with 
the  sky,  the  distant  hilU,  and  the  atiiiospherc,  making  a  sccoe 
utterly  indescrihahle,  but  uniquely  beaiitilul. 

Atid  now  the  point  was  turned ;  the  paluce  of  Othman  sank  lost 
behind  the  Kuropcan  Pera  ;  the  Fanar  disappeared  ;  its  Tophaua, 
and  Scutari,  the  last  home  of  the  Faithftd,  came  in  view,  swathed 
in  its  funereal  cypress,  appealing  to  heaven,  as  she  pierced  the 
sky,  fur  the  dead  who  slept  in  peace  beneath.  The  sails  are 
trimmed  ;  eastward  lurns  the  prow — ne  stem  the  stream,  and  enter 
the  fur-prnised  Bosphorus. 

On  either  side  tlte  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height ;  enough  for 
riew,  not  loo  much  for  ventilation.  Kach  valley  and  creek  has  its 
village:  some  a  mere  collection  of  hiils,  where  dwell  poor  gar- 
detiei'S  or  labonreni;  others  the  abodes  of  wealth — pashas  and 
aiubassadoi-s.  But  it  is  the  windings  and  verdure,  ihe  diversity 
and  change  of  scene,  lliat  make  the  scene  so  lovely.  Then  above 
rules  that  bright  sun,  glotving  wilh  orienl.il  splendour,  ligiiting  witli 
beauty  llie  atmosphere,  throwing  about  light  and  shade,  colour  and 
tint,  vvith  reckless  prodigalily.  Mctliinks  the  picture  so  admired, 
if  hung  in  a  fairer  light,  would  be  prouoanced  Nature's  master- 
piece. And  what  is  that  splendid  new  tiuilding,  glowing  with 
paint,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  hurdly  yot  quite 
finished  ?  That  of  course  is  the  present  home  uf  power  and  favour. 
The  sun  shines  on  those  around — sec  the  neighbours*  homes  glis- 
ten from  the  hands  of  the  nrtisait  ! 

Yet  turn ;  there  is  another  palace,  wilh  a  cold  neglected  look 
about  it;  the  waters  wash  its  biucwith  harsh  and  careless  motion, 
not,  aa  they  lick  the  other's  feel,  with  deferential  wavu ;  tbo  points 
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of  ibe  turrets  lean  a  little  awry  and  weak.  Ab !  that  is  the  home 
of  departed  greatness;  he  bud  a  leoning  to  Uussia,  il  is  said — 
a  weakness  just  now  not  to  be  paltiutrd,  Poor  man!  his  )iomo 
wants  painting;  he  stands  alone;  the  houses  about  arc  empty  and 
neglected;  the  cypress  alone  btuonis  and  grows — that  liuows  uo 
change  when  winter  comes;  ever  green,  ever  beautiful  uiartyr'tree, 
bum  to  guard  and  n)ark  the  dead  ! 

The  breeze  iVeshenis, the  "Jemih"  starts  ahead — she  even  cares 
not  lo  dally  near  this  huge  and  mighty  pile ;  the  wood  work 
rotten  and  ueglecleJ,  the  plusler  hcc-]>s  njourafully  from  the  walls, 
leaving  wuunds  and  gops ;  the  rut»  play  over  the  marble  Ihiors; 
the  raven  croaks  in  the  courts;  the  waters  slush  all  spitefully 
against  the  grassy  steps,  anxious  to  remove  an  eye-sore  to  the 
scene;  the  very  verse  over  ibc  portal,  "God  bless  thee,"  shorn 
of  its  proportions,  betrays  no  meaning.  This  is  tho  Palaec  of  the 
Post.  Ask  History  fur  the  builders — but  probably  even  she  ceaaea 
to  record  the  discarded  favourite's  nanio. 

The  Cyuneau  rocks  are  on  the  how — we  sail  into  tho  sunlit  sea 
—  the  light-houses  extinguished  in  the  ocean:  all  is  water,  night, 
and  dark. 

The  papers  have  given  many  lists  of  our  squadron  correct 
enough,  save  in  omitting  the  little  ^Wemili :"  tliey  enumerate  twelve 
vessels  and  -130  guns — our  own  made  Uiirlccu — ill-fated  numeral ! 
The  thiriecu  sailed  on,  the  ^rtuds  it  uviug  their  sails  gently,  as  if 
fonwamcd  of  our  fiiie,  and  kindly  mournful  for  us. 

On  llie  second  day,  tbe  wind  was  fold,  aud  the  ships^  heads 
were  turned  north,  the  squadron  being  in  loose  disordered  condi- 
tion, and  spread  out  considerably- 

t>vcr  ili«  hoiizon  — our  course,  if  continued,  would  hare  brought 
us  lo  the  Crimea,  aud  we  should  by  the  fulluuing  daylighl  have 
been  nff  the  coast  and  handy  for  Sevastopol ;  but  at  nuoii  we  re- 
ceived the  signal  to  tack,  »nd  stood  lo  the  southward,  laying  up 
for  Samsun.  The  squadron  closed  up  as  the  sun  went  down,  aud 
before  the  night  was  set  in  land  was  seen  ahead ;  the  admiral  lead- 
ing headed  off  u  little,  seeming  to  run  for  Sinope,  where  we  an- 
chored abnut  midnight.  Next  morning,  taking  up  a  line  along  the 
shore  nbieast  of  ibe  Mule,  tidings  were  received  on  board  that 
a  Uussian  tlect  had  been  iu  ttiu  oifing,  and  liad  cruised  oH'  the 
place  within  the  week. 

Osmnn  Pushu  orders  llie  Captains  of  the  squadron  to  niect  in 
counsel  of  war. 

We  were  all  soon  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  saluted  nnr  gnllant 
chief,  who  briefly  explained  the  report  he  had  heard,  aud  the  furce 
of  the  Kussians. 

Saiope  is  ihc  norlh-wcst  point  of  a  bay  or  indentation  iu  the  coast 
on  the  sdulh  ^horeof  the  Btaek  Sea;  this  north-west  comer  is  formed 
by  a  high  long  rid>;c  running  into  the  sea  al>out  east,  connected  with 
the  main  by  a  neck  of  low  land ;  the  anchorage  is  under  this,  and 
while  well  protected  from  all  possible  winds,  exit  or  ingress  is 
alwB3*s  practicable ;  the  isthmus  is  lined  on  either  shore  by  an  old 
Genoese  wall,  and  at  the  uiaiidaud  eud  is  an  old  castle,  tuot«  ^\k.- 
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tnre^iqne  tlmn  useful.  A I  tlicsoiith-weslorthe  anchor^pe  fltafi4> 
old  full,  and  (luring  the  lale  (.-xciUrnit-ut  &  few  weak  iU-placed 
tcries  liad  bet'u  Uirowri  upon  ibe  souihrrn  shore  of  tho  i<roiouiiioiy, 
To  uiysclf,  it  si-emed  at  once  apparetit  llutC  Stno|>e  wnulil  hv  n  plai 
of  cont-laut  attack  from  tht  Russians  — first,  bfcuu&t*,  uppuHiw 
Tastopol,  it  lay  handy  for  any  cummuudcr  who  wi&hod  to  pluck  & 
laurels ;  next,  because  it  is  llic  most  inipui-tnu  point  on  ihc  cum] 
Itself  a  Gnbrallar,  the  Russians  could  send  over  a  fi>rcc,  tike  it, 
fortify  it,  nml  if  neccsiiary  supply  il  uiibont  trouble  ur  diHicnlty; 
capuble  of  being  easily  rendered  impregnable,  it  would  llieu  be  t 
lever  of  vast  importance.  A  drcc  eullecte'l  there  wotdd  at  oocc 
threaten  Cuusla<ttinu)ile  from  Asiu,  and  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
army  of  Anatolia  nitbin  u  smooth  maich  of  iVmaMa,  it  wuuld  cat 
Asia  Miuor  in  half,  and  be  as  ^oud  as  ibree  campatgufi  nou  fur 
notliing.  The  mere  fact  of  changing;  the  seat  of  war  from  ihc 
frontier  of  Kuj^herc  would  briug  the  Uussiatis  ftume  tliontijuid  luUes 
nearer  their  supplies,  would  plnce  the  war  in  a  rieb  cnuuLry,  and 
would  isolate  the  mountaineer  Circassians,  renderiuy  thvir  wtagbl 
in  the  eontest  nugatory  ;  not  to  n>enlion  ibat  the  uar  voolU  b« 
carried  on  abroad,  and  in  a  ricb  ferii  e  couulry  ;  the  army  now  on 
thf'  frontier,  kepi  in  check  by  the  Uiis>su-Cancasian  furce,  wiMiId 
be  useless,  and  the  furce  from  Stnope,  tbeir  I'ighl  un  the  MiX,  could 
march  unopposeJ  to  the  heights  of  Unkiar  Eskeltos^i  uu  the 
suburbs  of  Stiimbonl,  taking  ilie  forts  of  the  Bosphorus  from  th» 
rear  without  shot  of  gun  ;  for  all  th  sc  reasouft  I  deemed  it  cerl^ia 
StD*»pc  would  Itc  a  point  of  attack;  butihen  what  bad  O^Dan  I'ltsha 
to  do  with  tliul  pour  orders  were  for  Uato.im;  there  wc  were  requii 
and  .so  1  told  liirn- adding  th.it  1  considered  our  chances  le.v» 
being  cau;;ht  at  sra  than  remaining  in  harbour.  While  nt  sva, 
bad  many  wuys,  fighting,  escaping,  separ.iUng,  or  better,  ftouie 
gaging  th«  onrmy,  lucriljcing  ibeniAulveH  for  ibe  public  guud,  uhilc 
the  reht,  and  the  uausports  haslened  to  tbeir  de«iinalii>u. 

Bui  uU  my  adxice,  bickcd  by  others  who,  weak  iheuiMilres.  fol- 
lowed any  opinion  finnly  stated,  had  no  efTtCt  on  llic  ?■  n 
seemed  resolved  lo  reniuiii,  lookmg  4tt  nie  as  he  made  ihi^  «.. 
"Well,"  I  said,  "send  tlie  steamer  batk  to  Slauiboul  fur  reinlorcc- 
nents.  and  let  us  tbcn,  obeying  your  orders,  prepare  for  ilie  eneuiy, 
and  giro  him  all  that  we  have  in  the  best  way  we  can." — "  llow,"  Ik 
replied,  *'  am  I  to  speak  ? " — *'  Pasha,  is  it  your  wish  ?  for  I  aui  Uert 
to  obey  your  orders,  not  to  command  ?"  I  saw  be  was.  displea&ed  ol 
the  firm  resisiunce  I  had  made  to  his  desire  of  reuiaining.  Uul  hi 
eyes  being  fixed  on  my  turban,  the  gift  of  his  soverei;;;n,  be  was  \te\ 
baps  reminded  of  the  favuur  I  was  in,  aud  the  impurtauce  of  my 
opinion.  "  Speak  freely,^'  he  added,  raising  bis  arms  wiib  a  gucturo 
of  annoyance,  and  letting  them  fall  heavily  on  the  divan.  **  St>eaik ; 
Ouiian  wishes  to  do  right;  may  God  help  and  enlighten  him!*' 

"And  1  too,  O  Paeba,  wish  right  oko,  and  thcreloro  obey  you, 
and  U'iM  speak  freely:  anchor  your  vcs>^Is  clus«  in,  as  close  as 
they  will  llo^i,  funning  a  crescent  along  the  shore  :  fortune  will  aU 
tond  the  blessed  emblem  of  yonrfaitlu" — [*'  lushallah— Iu»haIUV 
cried  all.)    **  Land  all  the  men  from  the  traosporis,  put  Uic  fun  in 
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order,  let  the  last  veBwl  of  the  Kne  approach  iUh,  fnnnin^  an 

angi<.%  60  lh;il  ihi*  fort  can  briiij;  a  raking  fire  alonp  the  attjckiiig 
lino  ;  k't  llii.'  first  vessel  rest  against  a  water  batlvi  v  vn  iliu  );rt>- 
uioiilorv,  to  cross  lb©  fire  of  llie  (orl;  make  in  the  cnmre  of  llie 
old  mole  oiWJther  work,  .«an(l-bags  and  our  off  gnus  will  arm 
tbm;  line  the  whole  shore  with  batteries;  mount  every  piece; 
also  let  cveni'  soul  that  lores  ns  work,  and  we  will  turn  tho  day  into 
cue  of  victory  and  renown,  l*et  every  inch  of  giuimd  Ik;  a  fort  ess, 
knd  those  who  cannot  fight  niay  bring  earth  lo  prolecl  those  who 
can." 

"  It  is  well'.*'  and  we  left  for  our  ships.  Aka !  little  of  my 
cotiusci  wns  carried  into  effect. 

**  And  now  Afi,  girl,  you  must  loud."  Aft  I  saitl  tbc  word.s,  her 
natural  habit  overcunie  disguise,  ami  she  sought  for  a  veil  tu  liidc 
her  face.  **  Tho  Doctor  has  found  some  good  people  who  wiil  Lake 
care  of  you  ;  you  we  his  daughter,  mind,  and  as  such  will  he  re- 
spected, and  niiiy  alwiiy^i  appeal  to  us  if  in  wunl  of  nnytiiing-,  at 
loaci,  until  another  has  relieved  ns  of  die  charge.  Now,  girl,  go 
into  my  cabin  and  dress ;  you  will  Hud  all  (here  ready,  at  least,  all 
the  Doctor  thought  of." — "Ohjdear.uo — "and  I  rushed  on  deck, for 
she  fell  on  her  knees  imploring,  and  In-seeching  she  might  nmain  on 
board.  **  Anil  now,  Achuiet,  you  have  been  uiiich  to  hlati-e,"  I  suid, 
aft  he  came  at  uiy  call  and  stotinl  before  me  with  a  quiet  detiruiined 
look — I  loved  bim  for  it,  so  difl.  rent  htmi  the  usual  servile  cringe 
of  tlie  SliiiiIioiiIi  to  a  su^ierior;  ^^  fu->.t,  yon  have  coinuiiited  a  grnss 
breach  uf  discipliuc,  thib  1  must  not  overlook.  We  expect  the 
enemy.     You  may  wash  it  out  in  their  blood." 

"  With  my  own,  CupiUn,  so  Gi.d  will.-i  it;  I  am  your  servant.'' 

"Well,  then  you  have  acted  tmfuiily  towards  me,  and  hare 
much  compromised  my  position ;  this  I  wiM  look  tii.  Next,  and 
ptihiips  more,  you  have  wickedly  compromised  her  who  had  a  tight 
to  your  support  aiul  proleelion  -  her  whose  only  fault  was  ]uvk  of 
you.  Kena-iiibcr  that  her  honour  is  yonrK,  for  1  will  not  believe  yoa 
haibonr  bud  intent  towards  ber;  1  cannot  believe  itjs;  did  1,  my 
arm  and  n-eapon  should  truly  avenge  her;  but  no,  I  will  not  imngiiic 
it.  What  touches  her  putity  sullies  yours.  Go.  rep:iir  yonr  lolly  ; 
marry  at  once.  I  ^viil  sec  you  to-morrow  ;  let  me  hcur  that  Afi  i8 
your  wife;  you  have  my  leave  till  noonday  prayer,  a>id  then 
return  and  repiiiv  your  eiTor,  be  worthy  of  her,  and  none  will  ask 
more."  lie  attempted  to  speak^  but  turned  away  to  hide  bi»  emotions, 
while  I  repaired  on  short;  to  ins|»ect  places  to  erect  the  Imtii-ries 
needed  lo  protect  us.  Litlle,  however,  was  done,  ])erhaps  thiongh 
n  feeling  of  confidence,  more  pntbuhly  from  one  ol  in  lolenre.  'lh« 
town>*pcopIe,  at  least  the  Mahometan  portitm,  were  reassured 
when  they  saw  our  squadron,  and.  emboldened  by  their  funeie^l  se- 
curity, ultimately  convinced  our  sailor'*  of  our  own  ;  and,  l<>rdiug  it 
OTer  the  poor  terrified  native  Cliri^stiaos  uf  the  place  with  iuipuuity, 
renewed  their  tuulenipt  for  all  of  tlic  «ict  rayah  or  foreigner.  For 
several  days  their  confidence  kept  increasing;  they  swaggered  and 
vaunted,  and  at  last  had  half  talked  tliemseUes  into  the  belief  lltol 
they  wished  the  Hussions  would  coine.     Meanwhile  moce.  Xut^cn 
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batteries  were  ordered,  and  becun  witli  sreat  zeal,  and  our  sqnadrou 
moored  inline  of  battle,  parallel  to  the  s-bore,  fonninj;  a  crcHonL 
The  flag-ship  covered  tho  fire  of  the  fori,  such  us  iiwas,  reiideiiog 
it  useless  to  support  our  flank  just  as  its  aftsisUiDce  would  be  moat 
iiet;dtd,  and  the  last  vessel  of  the  line  veered  across  the  line  of  tlw 
only  efficient  battery  ;  oiir  centre  covered  the  tuole,  which  would 
have  been  our  best  point  to  foilify.  Such  were  our  disposiiiims when 
towards  sun-<lown  the  cry  arose,  "The  Uus'-ians !  the  KnhMansl** 
We  aaceudcd  to  the  walls  of  the  old  citadel,  Hassan  and  J,  for  wc 
chanced  to  bo  on  shore  (l  was  bora  on  shore,  as  sailors  say,  aud 
ever  haled  to  be  on  board  when  not  actually  necessary),  and  there, 
sure  cnouj^h,  close  in  shore,  runiuu^alon)^  the  land,  was  the  eneiaj, 
It  was  no  squadron  though,  but  a  small  fleet  in  open  order,  steamen 
on  cither  beam,  large  powerful  ones  tliey  were;  a  weatber  atid  1« 
line,  three  liners  in  each,  and  three  with  their  four  rows  of  (loits, 
Iwolouk-out  frigates  ahead.  •'There  goes  the  buntinj^,  Hassan  ;tbo}' 
have  made  us  out,  as  our  inasts  open  over  the  narrow  neck.  Now, 
Hassan,  that  is  the  way  our  Heets  should  sail;  see  ibo  order, 
ready  for  anything  ;**  — while  we  skurry  about  without  plan  orontei, 
like  a  parcel  of  llytei-s  after  a  thief.  Egad,  Islam  will  do  nngood 
till  the  generals,  admirals,  and  other  Akabeers  are  told  off,  and 
every  filth  man  o(  them  ^hot.  Look  at  your  array— not  the  SeiivVier 
Omer,  ho  is  chief,  and  will  be — but  in  A^ia,  here  and.  there  atuckifi{ 
this  place,  forsaking  that,  all  iudependcut  of  each  other*  without 
plan,  oltjectSj  or  united  action;  incgnlurs  you  are,  and  irrc[;ulan 
you  will  be. 

Hut  the  Heet !  Reader,  hare  you  ever  lain  on  tbe  side  of  sove 
quiet  jjool  in  tropic  land,  sheltered  from  the  noon  tide  Ireatl 
equatorial  verdure,  watching  the  gamhuls  of  the  many-colia 
fish  basking  in  (be  full  tide  of  ihe  mighty  sun, — seen  the  piny  i 
frolic  they  indulge  in,  or  else  I;  iug  motionless,  proud  of  their  shinin; 
backs  and  beauteous  colouring— all  is  pleasure,  peace,  and  pastiuc. 
But  look  beyond  — a  bne  upright  like  a  stick,  rising  just  abore  ik 
water,  comes  steadily  in  ;  it  is  ilie  shark,  the  Russian  of  those stac 
The  pool,  belbre  so  quiet,  where  all  disported  and  cnjoyrd,  ti 
alive  ;  straight  lines  are  cut  on  its  surface,  as  the  poor  ingbiciied 
inhabitants  rush  to  ilie  shalluws  to  avoid  tbe  foe;  the  watitr  fosuu 
with  tlieir  clforts  to  escape,  and,  ia  despair,  some  nish  between  b» 
very  jaws. 

'ibat  pool  was  now  Sinope.  The  inhabitants  had  mantieil  the 
walls  to  gaze  on  the  stranger  sail,  but  as  they  sailed  in  in  awfol 
Blrengtli  one  cry  arose-  a  yell  of  fear  and  hate— all  left  the  battle 
menis,  and  Sinope  held  few  Turks  that  night. 

'ihe  lleet  passed  on,  and,  as  the  sun  set,  entered  the  darker  di»- 
tance,  but  (he  lear  of  them  remained  long  after  Uicy  Imd  pused 
into  the  ni^ht. 

On  my  way  dowu,  I  called  at  tbe  house  where  Afi  bad  l«i 
placed  ;  it  was  that  of  an  Armenian  agent,  consignee  to  one  in  Stua* 
boul,  whom  1  knew.  I  ct  nsoled  her,  and  bade  him*  if  wc  «ff 
taken,  or  auylhlng  happened,  to  keep  her  witli  evorv  care,  wd, 
uaiug  the  argument  1  knew  best  would  tell,  1  said  ius  buuMf  at 
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^oiil  had  ample  funds  tn  repay  him  on  her  account.  This 
setilert  previously  to  leaving  the  Golden  Horn.  Aft  herself 
came  and  kistsed  my  hand,  and  I  was  asttmislied  at  her  beauty  now 
fthe  appeared  in  her  pro))er  dress.  Long  could  I  linger  in  descrilj- 
ing  it,  for  there  is  a  sweetness  about  her  memory  which  fain  woidd 
make  nte  dwfll  upon  it.  And  then  the  air  of  perfect  happiness 
and  heartfelt  deep-seated  joy  with  which  she  bent  over  and  kissed 
my  hand.  I  felt  all  sho  meant.  Poor  dear  Aii !  Rtie  had  then 
one  hour  of  bit&s;  she  had  her  lover — her  husband — what  cared 
she  for  foes,  or  doubted  for  the  future?  But  duty  called  me  away,  and 
well  it  was  f»>r  I  too  loved  to  gaze  on  that  angel  face.  **  Afi,  I  am 
thv  brother,  father,  if  thou  wilt,  or  friend  ;  rcuiemher  that  and  me. 
Farewell,  girl!" 

A  few  strong  strokes,  and  I  was  alongside  the  flag-ship,  begging 
the  Pasha  to  cause  all  to  be  alert,  prepared  for  a  night-attack,  which 
I  felt  sure  the  Russians  would  attempt  witli  their  boats ;  to  order 
ever>'  light  on  board  the  vessels  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  all 
pi\*]>ared.  My  counsel  was  received  with  cold  thanks,  and  au  as- 
surance that  if  the  boatA  came  they  would  be  warmly  welcome. 

The  niglit  was  dark,  but  calm  ;  large  clouds  scud  across  the 
moon,  allowing  occasional  glimpses  only  of  her  full  disc  ;  the  dogs 
on  shore  and  the  splash  of  the  ripple  alone  disturbed  the  stillness; 
I  turned  in  early,  ns  I  imaginiMl  that  if  attiick  was  made  it  would 
be  at  the  hour  of  Azrael,  that  darkest  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
when,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  the  nngel  of  death  hovers 
abroad  over  the  globe,  collecting  his  tribute  from  the  sous  of  earth. 
At  two  I  cime  on  deck,  equipped  for  the  fight;  my  prescience 
forewarning  me,  I  had  maiie  every  preparation,  and.  my  old- 
fashioned  boarding  netting  tnced  up,  I  was  in  all  things  ready. 
My  Tesael  was  third  in  the  line ;  ahead  of  me  was  the  mole,  astern 
a  large  Turkish  corvette,  the  Gull  Se/it,  inside  the  transports.  I 
liad  moored  a  spar  ahead  and  astern,  to  prevent  the  boats  sur- 
rounding me,  and  a  spare  yard,  that  evening  lowed  off,  was  on  my 
beam  at  some  twenty  yards'  distance;  tluis  well  prepared,  1  lit  my 
pipe,  or  rather  had  it  lit.  and,  taking  my  scat  ou  the  tafl'rail,  left  the 
rest  to  my  old  oracle  Time. 

Hassan  and  the  Doctor  joined  me,  and  began  a  conversation  on 
wounds  and  amputation,  a  subject  on  which  Hassan  had  very  pecu- 
liar notions.  Not  liking  an  account  of  what  1  uuj^ht  soon  know  too 
well,  1  left  and  look  my  seat  at  the  gangway  ;  there  1  found  Atlunet, 
in  a  reverie  of  delight,  contemplating  his  own  liappiness;  ton  fidl 
for  words.  We  did  not  disturb  each  other.  The  bell  at  last  struck, 
and  the  sentry  hailed  the  hour  as  the  noise  of  cut  water  struck  me. 
I  listened  so  intently  as  ti>  defeat  my  object,  hut  it  was  true,  and 
my  call  soon  awoke  the  crew,  who  sprang  to  their  guns.  Tlie  other 
ships  showed  no  sign  of  life;  a  sli^ihl  pull  of  my  bowspring  called 
me  out,  and  my  whole  broadside  boomed  towaids  the  sound  ;  every 
ship  awoke,  and  lights  flashed  through  their  ports.  For  a  moment 
all  was  silence,  and  now  the  lusty  strokes  of  the  oars  as  the  boats 
advanced  were  plainly  audible.  The  Russian  boats  have  come  to 
cut  us  out  ?  and  what  for }  Had  not  they  got  us  safe  ?  Why,  in  the 
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morning  they  could  have  stood  in,  and  tdcen  ns  before  tired^fast; 
why  then  waste  tfatnr  strenf^f  There  must  be  «pare  men  they 
Irish  killed.  l*hey  say  the  Emperor  little  cares  how  Diaay  he  oSen 
as  a  siicriKce  to  the  Moloch  of  his  ambition.  They  shall  jtaas 
through  the  fire.  Ah  !  they  come  for  our  flank — well,  it  is  bravelj 
done  ;  come  on,  come  on,  yellah  !  They  make  for  us, —  the  trans- 
ports and  the  stores,  and  money  is  their  goal ;  steady,  men — double 
Bh(  t,  grape  — fire  low,  you  cannot  fire  too  low;  fire  slowly,  keep 
half  the  gims  loaded  ;  so,  so  ! "  And  as  our  shot  flew,  a  crash— t 
splash  -  yells  and  shrieks  arose  from  the  distance  ;  the  night  «u 
dark,  the  ^^ound  alone  directed  the  fire ;  and  now  a  long  line  of  bottt 
came  pulling  from  the  dark  wall  into  the  visible  horizcm ;  near  i 
long  line  converging  towards  our  end  of  the  squadron,  pasMrf 
round  us,  and  rapidly  advancing,  my  men  kept  up  one  inressam  6re. 
"  Lower,  men,  lower :  you  only  blow  their  hair  about.  There, thtre,* 
as  oars  flew  splintered,  and  the  struck  boat  yawed  from  the  line; 
"now  they  open  fire  from  their  gims,  while  a  crowd  of  light  boatspaB 
from  the  flanks  upon  us."  Well  did  they  fire ;  my  bulwarks  toie 
away  beneath  it  fathoms  at  a  time.  A  shot  struck  the  gun  above 
which  I  was  standing.  "  Allah  !  Allah  !*'  yelled  the  crew,  ss  tfcej 
fell  on  their  own  slippery  blood.  The  fleet  meanwhile  belched  forth 
fire  for  little  purpose  but  to  swell  the  din.  Oh  !  for  a  force  to  unk 
their  ships  and  send  these  beleaguering  devils  down  to  Hades:  «d 
now  they  con»fi,  the  oars  breaking  with  the  weight  of  stroke.  The 
boom,  the  boom;  it  takes  their  bows,  they  start  back  asecood; 
the  next,  my  whole  broadside,  scarce  charged,  to  increase  the 
blow,  falls  among  them.  Musquet,  rifle,  pistol,  —  all  al  ibem— 
crash,  crash  !  shriek,  yell,  ciieers,  groans;  they  break,  they  sink, 
and  our  ready-manned  boats  from  the  off"-side  are  on  them,  backing 
and  hewing  the  few  who  live.  This  closed  the  scene.  Wiih 
heavy  discharges,  to  cover  their  retreat,  the  boats  retired,  reft  of 
half  their  numbers,  and  calling  threats  of  vengeance  to  cfl'acc  their 
great  defeat. 

This  victory  was  to  us  a  great  injury ;  it  increased  our  confideace, 
and  caused  neglect  of  future  precautions.  The  next  days  were 
devoted  to  rejoicings  over  our  success ;  the  few  killed  were  iHiried 
with  every  honour,  and  slept  in  tiiumph's  grave,  and  the  wnuniled, 
removed  on  shore,  received  all  the  commiseration  of  the  returned 
and  confident  people;  even  the  Greek  population  were  slruti 
dumb  at  uitncsshig  the  defeat  of  what  they  considered  a  hcarcD- 
assisted  power. 

But  short  was  the  tiiumph — my  paint  was  hardly  drr  od  the 
replaced  sides,  the  swagger  but  well  recovered  of  ihc  sau'cv  Si»o- 
pean,  when  "  The  fleet,  the  fleet  I"  was  again  the  cry,  and  iber 
appeared  on  the  Eastprn  horizon,  standing  in  with  a  leading  «iui 
All  hurried  on  board,  and  the  drums  beat  the  quick  roll  Lo  arms,  te 
quarters.  On  ihey  came — rushing  through  the  water  as  if  impelled 
by  di'mon  power  lo  overwhelm  the  right ;  as  they  approacheil  ibev 
keep  their  lufi',  avoiding  the  battery  on  the  point,  which,  with  U*\>ie 
£re,  endeavoured  to  arrest  them.  Now  iu  two  Unea,  ihev  stand  fiv 
■na,  the  lea  our  anchors,  head  and  stem  lowering  their  sails  or  let- 
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ting  fly  lliPiT  ehcots — fohl  ]iity  to  be  Ixenlen  hy  such  luhhers — one 
TcRsel  FiandR  on,  nnrl  nnchoiK  abrctiKt  onr  hcailniosl  fl)i))js.  Our 
6re  bad  pourt-d  frnth  willi  incessant  toar  from  the  nioniLTit  they 
tienri*<1  onr  position.  Now  ih'  y  nrc  stationt'd  ;  and  onr  slieet  of 
fire,  pfuired  froni  tht-ir  lii-n.-Hlsifles.  pelting  huge  iron  bulls  wich 
re)ii>tl(ss  force— ships,  town  nnd  Inrtrcss,  hnttory  and  mo^qnc, 
cyprt'>s  and  niin!)n>t<t,  bowed  beTope  the  overwhelming  shock,  de- 
prired  ns  of  onr  wnw?,  b(!;nini;  ns  back  paralysed  from  onr  guus. 
A  huge  ihrec-decker  lny  on  my  beam—  her  firet  fire  swept  over- 
mc,  toppling  down  mai^ts  and  spars,  teaiin^  op  dttks  nnd  bn1> 
warks,  sniashinj;  men  and  guns.  faxMng  on,  it  fdl  on  town  ami 
stret'K  shalttring  all  in  one  common  dtj-lrnclion.  My  men  were 
don-iifoltcn  on  the  blood-RtiiTicd  decks,  yet  st;U  the  volleys  poured 
fast.  Dfnd  men  were  cut  with  the  wild  shot,  till  htimuu  nature 
was  appalled,  and  all  were  clinj^inp,  wounded,  to  splinters  of  wreck. 
Nobly  rose  our  cries  to  fight— nobly  stood  the  shattered  reninaut 
to  their  jc""s.  Our  bulwarks  gone,  wc  fought  our  uncovered 
baneiy  with  martyr  courage.  My  forecastle  quartei"**  were  swept 
away,  foremast,  booms,  bnnts.  gun,  dead  nnd  dying,  l\ing  in  ooc 
bliiody  writhing  shattered  mass!  I  cheered  ihe  men  on,  and  we 
replied  with  deadly  hate  to  our  lile  enemy's  fiendish  6re.  Our 
cables  cut,  we  diift!  we  drift!  1  whispered  to  nty  men.  One 
answering  »huul  arose  nl  once  from  all.  "  Yes !  yes !  Allah,  yes !" 
HflSMn  sjirnng  to  me,  wrapped  me  in  his  mighty  arms,  and  rushed 
below.  l'hewindh.id  changed, and  blew  frouio/Tthe  town,  enveloped 
in  t-m<ike  ;  wc  dnficil  slowly  out.  Nearing  our  huge  foe,  a  mass  of 
blood-red  fire  was  canopied  in  sni(>ke.  "  <juiek,  sods  of  my  heart, 
fire,  fire,  everywhere  !  We  near  ibc  Moscoff,  and  ye  who  live  tell 
the  ule— how.  when  the  *Jemiir  could  fight  no  more,  she  fired 
herself,  and  blowing  up,  enveloped  friend  nnd  foe  in  one  common 
destruction.  — God  !  great  God  of  ineivy,  bear  my  dying  cry  I  To 
you,  and  to  your  justice  1  couunit  my  &oul  !  If  this  is  sin,  in  pity 
pardon  us  -  v^ho  do  our  duty  as  poor  earthly  sertauts— who  dit*  in 
hope,  in  humble  hope  — XA>rd,  mighty  Lurd^  haw  mercy  on  Thy 
cr^led ! " 

l*be  lofty  stem  of  the  three-decker  rose  above  us,  nearer  and 
nearer  drift  we  lo  her  fire  on  every  pari;  we  advance  to  embrace 
her  with  the  eagernests  of  a  bridegroom  to  hU  long-loved  bride. 
"■  Achmel,  officers,  overboard  i  very  soul !  Drive  every  luan  over- 
board ;  tbrow  spars,  graiings,  hutches,  balf-poris,  over,  over  with 
them  1 — now,  that 's  well,  lads.  Farewell ! — remember  the  '  Jemili/ 
— rcroeiiiber  me !" 

They  kissed  my  feet,  uiy  clothes,  my  hands;  clung  round  me; 
hung  uQ  me.  and  then  droppe<l  over  the  stem,  and  I  stood  alone. 
Has.wan.iu  the  hui*  huay,  gleamed  like  an  angel,  and  in  bis  counte- 
Danee  there  was  an  expression  ordtlerminalion  and  re5<)hc  wbich 
denngdds  might  cuvy ;  be  stood  with  his  pistols  iu  his  hands, 
wailing  my  word  to  ru.sh  down  anrl  Hre  iho  magazine. 

And  1 — my  heart  beat  high  "itli  a  strange  feeling  of  joy  and 
triumph — We  cannot  coDqiier.bnt  we  may  not  be  overcome.  We 
may  uut  win,  but  we  will  not  be  beaten.    And  a  light  of  hap()iac»k 
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seemed  to  come  over  me.  My  toils,  ray  pains,  my  doubts,  weif 
over.  I  stood  at  the  portal  of  all  glorious  immortality.  I«  who 
had  deemed  the  way  of  life  loug,  tedious,  toilsome,  saur  my  road 
levelled,  and  home  and  Paradise  waiting  to  receive  mc.  Within 
was  peace,  calm,  and  iriumpli — the  curtain  seemed  to  ri»e,  and  [ 
beheld  the  future  opened.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
freedom.    "  llussan,  now!" — he  jumped  below. 

1  looked  with  a  pleasant  smile  at  our  huge  lowering  foe,  who, 
perceiving  us  on  him,  had  manned  his  8lcni  with  rifle-men.  and 
was  volleying  bullets  on  our  decks — they  fell  around  me  unheeded. 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  immortality. 

A  pause*-a  fearful  pause — and — 

I  morcd,  I  stirred,  and  tlic  action  recalled  me  to  being.  Mj 
eyes  opened — this  is  I'aradisc.  I  U'os  and  now  am — iho  gms 
mystery  was  solved;  I  awake  to  know — 

1  was  passing  through  the  air,  borne  on   angels'*  wings.     Mr 
brow  is  cooled  by  spirits— 1  was  dead— and  now — but  no!  pain,   ■ 
pain,  bitter  racking  pain — cold,  biting  cold.     It  is  night,  and  I    ■ 
am  alive — my  dizzy  senses  half  refuse  the  truth.    Wliy,  why  am  I 
alive? 

It  was  ere,  the  bay  beneath  was  still — they  had  made  a  dnert, 
and  they  called  it  pence.  Hut  consciousness  relumed.  Acbmet 
knelt  by  my  side,  Afi  batbed  my  brow;  the  watchlire  burnt  at  mr 
feet;  the  remnant  of  our  crew  stood  round.  "And  where  is  the 
lluRsian  linorr"— "In  Hell!  in  Hell!"— "And  the  'JemiH,'  what 
remains?  Where?  We  must  see  the  last  of  her.'*  The  6rHi 
lieutenant  laid  his  hand  on  a  huge  bar  which  I  noiv  saw  was  an 
anchor,  thrown  up  in  the  explosion.*  "Here,  here,"  bu  cried,  is 
our  despatch  to  posterity  —  the  last,  the  tale  of  the  gaUtnt 
^JerniU.*" 
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*  '*  By  the  lost  positive  news  the  fleets  wrrc  still  at  Sinopr.  but  it  ii  MiVrrd 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  thr  Busphorus  far  proTiwons.  kc.  ProiisinTrt 
at  Siiiope  are  scarce  and  dear.  1  he  aspect  uf  Sinupe  is  dp^irrihrd  b9  drplnrahlc 
— the  Turkish  town  n  sli.ipelcss  licip  of  riiin<i,  tlic  »Iiore  itill  littered  pU'ntifullr 
wiili  wreck  ond  heaps  of  bodies,  so  scantily  covered  with  sand  that  tlw  I'renrii 
and  English  sflilors  ImTC  been  obliged  to  dig  trenches  to  Imry  them  proper!;. 
A  h«ge  anrhor,  l^ing  liigh  and  dry  on  a  hill  three  hundred  fet-t  hiuh,  und  one 
thousand  feet  fr^ni  the  sea,  fearinlly  records  the  terrific  exploMon  irf"  om 
unfortunate  ship." — Eatntng  Journal. 
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INTRODUCTIOK. 

Tdb  modern  drnma  of  Europe  may  be  traced  to  two  sources — 
the  oue  au  iinitaliou  of  the  ancient  or  clussicol,  and  the  other,  a 
refinement  of  the  rude  pcrformnuccs  known  as  Mysterieaaud  Mo- 
ralilies.  That  the  art  was  kitown  in  England  almost  as  early  as 
tlie  Conquest  appears  from  the  writings  of  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk 
of  Cantcrburj',  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
who  particularly  alludes  to  miracles  aud  interludes.  This  allusion 
is  made  in  a  curious  description  of  Ifondon,  written  in  1174;  nud 
proof  exists  of  dramatic  entertainments  being  kuown  in  this  country 
at  least  a  century  previous  to  that  date.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  European  nation  can  place  their  theatrical  representa- 
tions at  so  remote  a  period. 

At  the  dawn  of  modern  civilisation,  most  countries  of  Europe 
possessed  a  rnde  kind  of  drama,  consisting,  not  in  those  exiiibitions 
of  natural  character  and  incident  which  coDstitntcd  the  plays  of 
ancient  (Jrcece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
saints,  whence  they  were  denominated  Miracles,  or  Miracle  IMays, 
Originally  they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by  aud  umler  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  clergy,  wlio  are  understood  to  have  deemed  them 
favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  feeling;  thongh,  from  the 
traces  of  them  which  remain,  they  aeem  to  have  been  profane  and 
indecorous  in  the  highest  clegrce.  A  Minicic  Play  upon  the  story 
of  St.  Kiitherine,  and  in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dun- 
stable in  1119;  and  from  1268  to  1577  these  Miracle  Plays  were 
performed  almost  every  year  in  Chester.  In  1378  the  scholars  of 
St.  Paul's  presented  a  petition  to  Kiehard  the  Second,  praying  bia 
Majesty  "to  prohibit  some  unexpert  people  from  presenting  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said 
clergy,  who  have  been  at  great  expense,  in  order  to  represent  it 
publicly  at  Christmas.**  On  the  18th  of  July,  131)0.  the  parish 
clerks  of  Loudon  played  an  interlude  at  Skinner's  Well,  from  which 
circumstance  is  derived  the  name  of  the  locality  known  as  Clerk- 
enwell.  Nineteen  years  subsequently  the  clerks  played  the  "  Crea- 
tion of  the  World"  before  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
the  representation  occupying  eight  days. 

Some  idea  ofthc  "properties"  required  in  tlie  production  of  these 
mysteries  maybe  gaUiercd  from  the  church-books  of  Tewkesbury, 
preserved  for  a  considerable  period,  and  wliich  cxhihit  the  follow- 
ing entry  : — "  A.D.  1578  :  Paid  for  the  players*  gear,  si\  shce^skiiA 
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for  Cliristc's  gnrmentsj"  and  in  an  inTcntoiy  forming  part  of  t1i« 
same  collection  are  the  words — "  Order  eight  beads  of  hair  for  ths 
apostles,  and  ten  beurtls  and  n  face  (or  \isor)  for  the  devil." 

At  CovcatiT  these  entfrtaiumcnts  were  produced  with  great  cart 
The  plnco  of  performance  was  the  street.,  or  cburchy;ird,  the  stage 
a  movable  plntform,  and  the  subjects  the  most  wilemn  of  Bible 
themes.  The  histrionics  of  the  fifteenth  ccntiirr  found  little  diffi- 
culty, according  to  their  idea,  in  getting  up  a  pbiy>  for  their  rcper- 
ioire  included  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Nativity,  nay, 
even  the  last  solemn  Day  of  Judgmenr.  These  pcrformancci — 
which  now  sound  like  irapifty — were  given  in  iouocenctr  and  per- 
fect simplicity,  and  were  uitticsscd  by  the  king  and  royal  faQitlj, 
the  nohles  and  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  with  a  host  of  stnuigen 
&om  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  cxpen&es  incurred  ia 
their  preparation,  here  are  n  few  curious  items: — "Payd  for  S 
pound  ofhayre  for  the  divill's  head,  3^. ;  mending  his  hose,  8^; 
black  canvas  fur  shirts  for  the  dauiued,  4s.;  red  bucknua  fur  the 
wings  of  angels  (represented  by  naked  childrcD),  7s. ;  paid  for* 
cote  for  God,  and  a  payre  uf  gloves,  3»." 

Next  to  the  mysteries  came  the  kiudred  class  styled  "  ^luraUties.'* 
The  representation  of  these  rude  spectacles  was  coatiuued  fur  cen- 
turies, hut  a  brighter  day  was  ultimately  seen  in  the  dUtance. 
The  art  which  had  wou  the  approval  of  the  wis-c  and  lettered  ugei 
of  uneieut  Greece,  and  over  which  the  night  h:i<.l  hq  long  darkcneila 
was  sacred  in  its  principle ;  it  had  consequently  retained  its  ntality, 
and  from  a  loug  slumber  it  began  to  awaken  to  a  new  form.  One 
of  the  carUest  of  those  wlio  assisted  at  this  desired  cousummmtion 
was  John  lieywood,  an  epigrammist — the  jester  of  a  former  tioie, 
when  Wisdom  uttered  iU  sharp  oracles  under  the  prutectiun  of 
cap  and  bells.  It  would  he  a  sufficicut  rccommendatiou  uf  this 
writer  to  rchite  that  *'  Sir  Thomas  More  was  jiartieularly  fond  rf 
him."  His  musical  skill,  and  the  miiducbS  of  his  temper,  rcoderod 
iiim  a  favourite  at  Court.  Ho  was  there  admired  during  the  reign 
of  Henr)'  the  Eighth,  as  well  as  during  the  brief  period  uf  the  uxlfa 
Edward's  supremacy;  and  we  arc  told  that  the  pinyful  humonr  of 
his  conversation  beguiled  even  the  agony  of  the  diiUhUfd  uf  the 
sanguinary  Mary.  Heywood,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  died  al  Meehlin,  in  Brabant,  in  1."j65, 
His  dramas  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  au  interlude.  Tliejr 
include  "A  Plav  of  Love"  (1533],  and  "A  Pkv  of  Gcntlcuew  uid 
Nohilitie"  (1535). 

Other  scholars  began  to  appear  in  the  same  school.  The  date 
ofljSO  ia  assigned  to  a  piece  called  "  Kulph  Roister  Doiiler,'^ 
written  by  Nicholas  Udatl ;  whilst  to  one  of  our  earliest  comedies, 
"  Gammer  Gurton's  Kccdtc,"  is  ascribed  that  of  loGC.  In  the 
present  day  the  preparation  of  a  spectacular  play  occasionnlly 
incurs  the  expenditure  of  some  hundreds — nay,  the  amount  has 
reached  to  thous:uid5.  As  a  contrast,  au  extract  is  here  given  from 
the  Bursars  Book?  of  Christ's  College,  9th  Elizabeth,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  expeuseti  incurred  in 
represeatatioa  of  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle:" — 
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"  Item,  for  the  carpenters  settiag  up  the  scaffold  at  tlie  Pinie, 
xxd." 

The  carlicat  trngcdy  iu  tbcKngliah  bngufige  U  considered  to  be 
"Ferrci  and  Porrpx/'  better  known  by  tbe  title  of  "  Gorboduc." 
This  piece  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  at 
Wbituball,  before  Queen  Etisabetb,  ou  tbe  IBib  of  jHnuar}%  1561. 
It  IB  a  sanguinary  story  from  early  BritisU  history,  exliibitin^ 
poetical  conception  and  nioml  Bcntiiuent.^,  though  entirely  dcstitiite 
of  dramatic  rules.  '"  Gorboduc"  was  the  joint  production  of  Thomas 
SackviUc  (Lord  Uuckhurst)  and  Mr. Thomas  Norton.  Tlie  furrocr 
was  origiunlly  a  private  gcntlerann,  but  was  raised  to  honour,  and 
mnkft  high  luuong  the  ministers  of  Eiizabcth. 

When  the  pageanta  and  mysteries  bad  beeu  pat  doirn  by  the 
fbrec  of  public  opinion — whcu  spcetacles  of  a  dramatic  character 
had  ceased  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  relij^ioua  instruction 
—the  profefisional  jilayerswho  had  sprung  up  foimdcd  their  popu- 
larity fur  a  long  period  upou  the  aucicnt  habits  and  associations 
of  the  people.  Our  drama  was  essentially  formed  by  a  course  of 
stea(]y  pro°fr(»s,  and  not  by  rapid  transition. 

Iu  I5i0,  stage-playing  was  prohibited  as  sedition,  and,  in  1D52, 
Appeared  a  second  proclamation  au^iinsl  "  PlaierK  aud  Printers 
without  licence."  From  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  tiiat  of 
Mary  (1547-1558),  tlie  Government  appeared  inimical  to  stage 
representations,  as  calculated  to  funieul  ihu  dliscnsions  between 
the  two  churches  ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Kliaabeth,  the 
drama  received  a  new  impetus,  and  principally  a  new  form.  In 
the  first  days  of  "  good  Queen  llcss,'*  moral  plays^  hiatories,  and 
romnnces  were  beginning  to  be  popular;  and  upon  this  cbiss  of 
plays  the  superte'ructurc  of  real  tra;;cdy  and  comedy  had  to  be 
erected.  The  Puntaus,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  strong  in. 
their  zeal;  and  about  1577,  tracts  and  pamphlets  were  directed 
agftuist  "  dicing,  dancing,  vuia  plays,  or  interludeB."  Tliere  is 
not  much  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  the  early  dnuna  was  consi- 
derably tinctured  witli  coari»enesa  and  low  ribaldry. 

In  the  mcmorabU:  period,  however,  between  1580  atid  1595, 
arose  the  founders  of  the  true  English  drama,  Marluwc,  Kyd,  Lyiy, 
Pecle,  Greene,  N:ish,  Lodge^  and,  greater  thau  all,  Shukspere.  ihe 
"myriad-minded,"  whose  fame  has  gone  forth  to  tho  ends  of  the 
earth-  Crou'diug  upon  the  scene  cnmc  Ben  Jonson,  Miis^inj^er, 
Beaumont  aud  I'lctchcr,  Chapmau,  Webster,  Marston,  Middlciou, 
Rowley,  Ford,  Shirley,  Dckkcr,  and  others — a  constellation  vicing 
with  the  pnliny  days  of  Grecee. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  English  drama  from  its  origin  to 
the  introduction  of  theatres,  we  proceed  to  "  Their  History — Past 
and  Present." 


THEATttCS    TinST    EKKCTEn mriR    DISTINOCISBI.VO    FBATUnCS. 

In  the  earliest  history  of  public  theatres,  we  find  tbe  player  and 
hie  supporters  opposed  ino«t  streuuously,  nut  only  by  the  Puritans, 
but  by  the  civic  power.     Notwithstanding  tVuR  o^^^iWxUoxv^  i!wt 
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theatres  in  London  were  numerous  at  the  period  when  they  were 
raised  into  importitncc  and  value  by  the  advuut  of  Shakspere  and 
his  brother  dramatists.  In  1583,  some  half-dozen  years  before  the 
presumed  date  of  the  bard's  earliest  play,  Queen  Elizabeth  selected 
twelve  of  the  beat  actors  from  the  different  companies  iK'cu»tomed 
to  perform  before  her;  by  this  selection  a  company  was  fonncd 
under  her  own  special  sanction.  This  was  doubtless  a  feather 
in  the  eap  of  the  "  poor  player/'  but  his  triumph  w*a  not  y«t 
complete.  Tliat  eoniplaiutii  occasionally  reached  the  car  of 
the  sovereign  we  may  gather  from  the  following  letter,  to  be  found 
in  the  Briti^ib  Museum,  from  which  we  giiiu  an  insig^ht  into  IIm 
number  of  actors  then  engaged  in  Loudon,  and  likewise  the  fiict 
that  several  noblemen  had  formed  compauiea  in  imitation  of  their 
royal  mistress.  The  letter  is  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  Secretu; 
'Walstngham : — 

"January  25, 1M4. 

"  The  daily  abuse  of  stage-playcs  is  snch  an  oflencc  to  the 
godtye,  and  BO  gretc  a  hindrance  to  the  gospel,  as  the  Papists  do 
exceedingly  rejoice  at  the  blemish,  and  not  without  cause  For 
every  day  in  the  week  the  players'  bills  are  set  up  in  sundry  pUces 
in  the  city,  some  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  men,  some  the  Earle 
of  Ijeicester's,  some  the  Karle  of  Oxford's,  the  Lord  Admiral^  and 
divers  others ;  so  that  when  the  bells  toil  to  the  lecturers,  the 
trurapctters  sound  to  the  stagers.  The  playhouses  are  pestered 
when  the  churches  are  naked  ;  at  the  one  it  is  not  plenty.  It  is 
a  woeful  sight  to  sec  two  hundred  players  jet  in  their  silkes,  where 
five  hundred  poore  people  starve  in  the  stretea.  But  if  this  mis- 
chifc  must  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly 
pension  to  the  poore^  that  ex  hoc  malo  proveniat  aliquod  bouum : 
but  it  were  rather  to  l>c  uishcd  that  players  might  be  used  as 
Apollo  did  laughingj  seinel  in  anno" 

The  chief  theatres  in  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of  Shak»pere 
were,  the  Theatre,  especially  so  called,  supposed  to  have  been 
situate  in  Shoreditch;  the  Curtain,  in  the  same  locality;  Paris 
Garden,  Bankside  (used  as  a  bear-garden,  as  well  as  for  the  per- 
formauee  of  plftvs);  the  Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  Rose,  Hope, 
Swan  (Newingtou),  Red  Bullj  and  the  Cockpit,  or  Phoenix,  in 
Drury-laue. 

Various  places  of  minor  importance  were  also  dignified  by  the 
name  of  theatre,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  the  inn-yard  of  the 
Belle  Sauvage  in  Ludgate-hill.  Of  almost  equal  importance  were 
the  Cross  Keys  in  Graceehurch-strcet,  and  the  Hull  in  Bisliopsgatc- 
street.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  inn-yard  theatres  had,  doubt- 
less, rude  accnmmodati(m;  but  an  old  writer  (Stephen  Gosson)  has 
lef^  behind,  him  a  favourable  notice  of  its  dramatic  representa- 
tions:— "The  Two  I'rose  Books,  played  at  the  Bel  Sa^-age,  where 
you  shall  find  never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith, 
never  a  letter  placed  in  vain."  Many  of  onr  ancient  dramatic 
pieces  were  performed  in  these  inn-yards^  in  which,  at  the  bcigin- 
ning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  first  onitMl 
tiicniseives  into  companies,  erected  an  occttsional  st^e.     Hie 
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galleries  nt  the  end  and  on  each  side  of  these  yards — traces  of 
which  are  atill  to  be  seen  in  tlie  Borougti,  and  elsewhere — -were 
irell  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience  ;  and  the  same 
form  was  retained  in  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  more  regular 
theatres.  The  stage  was  constructed  in  the  area,  with  its  back  to 
the  gateway,  where  the  admission-money  was  taken.  The  middle 
of  the  area  was  appropriated  to  the  lowest  class  of  visitants.  There 
being  no  roof,  plays  could  only  be  acted  in  these  yards  in  tine 
weather. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  other  pnblie  theatres,  there  was 
likewise  an  open  area,  where  t!ic  "common  people"  stood  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition;  from  this  circumstance  they  arc  styled  by 
Shaksperc  the  "  groundlings/'  ainl  by  Ben  Jonson  the  "  under- 
standing Rentleraen  of  the  groimd."  This  area,  in  the  private 
theatre,  was  termed,  as  now,  the  pit,  the  audience  in  whicb  sat 
upon  benches,  and  did  not  stand,  aa  in  the  inu-yaitls.  Tlic  stage 
was  separated  from  the  andicuce  only  by  poles,  and  was  strewed 
with  rushes,  the  usual  covering  of  iloors  at  thiit  period.  The 
curtains  opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  theatres  they  were  woollen,  in 
others  silk.  "When  tragedies  were  performed,  the  stage  was  hung 
with  black,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  the  old  dramatic 
writers,  more  esjiecially  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Intro- 
ductiou  to  **A  Warning  for  Fair  AVomen"  (1599): — 


"  Butory. — Look.  Comedic,  I  mark'd  it  not  till  aowp 

The  st^c  is  Imng  with  blackc,  and  [  percciva 
The  auditors  prepar'd  for  tragedie." 


r  The  stage  was  lighted  by  candles  6xed  in  large  branches, 
similar  to  those  used  in  churches  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
gas;  and  before  Ifill,  wax-lights  appear  to  have  been  used. 
These  branches  were  found  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  spectator, 
and  were  removed,  their  place  being  supplii^d  by  small  circular 
wooden  frames,  with  holes  iu  which  candles  were  fitted.  Four  of 
these  frames  were  hung  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Towards  the  rear  of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  or  upper  stage, 
about  eight  or  niuc  feet  from  the  ground,  with  windows  facing  tbe 
audience.  It  was  here  that  tlic  lirst  Juliet  sat,  and  here  the  court 
beheld  the  play  in  "  Hamlet."  AVhen  the  balcony  was  not  wanted 
for  the  piece,  the  gallants,  or  dramatic  authors,  that  hovered  about 
the  stage,  would  sit  to  view  the  performaucc. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  scenery  at  this  period  of  the  history 
of  theatres,  much  dispute  has  arisen,  and  nothing  iu  the  shape  of 
proof  can  be  adduced  from  the  descriptions  which  appear  in  the 
old  plays.  Among  the  iShaksperian  commentators,  StceveuB 
takes  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question;  but  a  portion  of  his 
Vgumcnt  rests  on  analogy  and  conjecture:  Malone  adopts  the 
opposite  opinion^  and  contends  that  movable  scenes  were  not  in 
use  in  Kugland  till  16()5,  when  three  plays  were  performed  at 
Oxford  before  Jamca  I.j  being  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
writer :— 
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"  TliC  stftge  was  built  nt  the  upper  end  of  the  hnW,  r»  it 
at  the  firnt  fi^ht:  but  indctvi  it  was  but  h  faUe  wall,  fitire  painlcd 
and  adiinied  with  stately  pillnrs,  which  pillnra  would  tiirti 
bv  rensou  whereof,  witli  the  help  of  other  piiintcd  clothen, 
atafie  did  v»ry  tliree  times  in  one  tragedy." 

Obscurity  still  veils  the  question  of  scenes,  or  "painted  cUiiboi/' 
AS  the  writer  quoted  terms  them ;  but  it  is  ^eneniHy  »-uppoi6i 
that  the  roechanism  of  tlic  stngc,  at  tliat  early  period,  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  a  painted  chitir  or  a  Iriip-door.  Tins  iofervxior 
would  scein  to  be  boniu  out  by  obscrrntious  used  ia  the  editiooi 
of  plays  published  in  the  tiiuc  uf  Shakspere,  or  ahortly  iiftcf^ 
wards ;  fur  instance,  in  **  Richard  the  Second,"  Act  iv.  Scroe  1, 
"Bolinjrbroke,  &c.,  enter,  as  to  the  pRrhament,'"  uid  in  **  Sir 
John  OldoastJc  "  (1600),  '*  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Greyrf* 
in  a  elinmbcr." 

Sir  Philip  Sydney — the  hero  of  the  "  lyre  and  «word'* 
iiig  the  state  of  the  stapc  in  tiis  time^  says : — *'  Now  yoa  shall  Imm« 
three  hidies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  mutt  believe  the 
Bta^e  to  be  a  garden.  By-and-by,  we  have  news  of  ahtpwrackc  m 
the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blnmc  if  we  accept  it  not  fuf  a 
rock,"  &c.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  Shakspertt's  connection  with  thn  stage,  the  want  of  le^ 
nery  was  supplied  by  writing  on  boards  the  unntea  of  the  different 
places  of  action.  This  custom  is  likewise  referretl  to  by  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poesie  :'*  "  What  child  is  there 
that,  euming  to  a  piny  and  seeing  Thebes  written  upon  an  old 
door,  dotb  believe  it  is  Thebes?"  Sir  Philip's  '*  Defence"  was 
published  in  1595;  it  was.  however,  written  as  early  as  1581,  fi»e 
years  before  the  death  of  its  chiviUruus  autltor  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen. 

The  price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms,  or  boxes,  seems  to 
have  fluctuated,  but  the  general  price  was  one  shilling.  In  the 
"  Swtrnful  L:uly,"  printed  in  1G16,  one-and-sixpcnny  pUces  are 
mentioned  ;  the  prologue  to  the  "  Queen  of  Arnigon,"  pcrformeid 
in  Miiy,  IGIO,  refers  to  two  shillings  being  paid;  whilst  in  Bean* 
inont  and  FlctcUcr'a  "  T\'it  without  Money,"  nientiou  is  made  of 
the  "  hidlcrown  boxe."  The  gfdieries  and  pit  wcrc  sixpence;  but 
in  the  mcttner  theatres  only  a  penny  was  charged,  in  other  homes 
twopence.  There  is  eridenee,  bowevcT,  that  the  mtc  of  ftdmi»«ioa 
varied  nccorriing  to  the  attraction  of  the  entertainment-  The 
performaucts  commenced  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aftcrnooD,  and 
were  concluded  in  two  or  three  hours.  Only  one  jrtcce  was  acted 
to  a  diiy. 

Frorti  an  inventory  which  has  been  pre!»erred  of  the  dresses 
stage  properties,  &c.,  of  the  Lord  Adratrd'a  servants,  it  woaU 
appear  that  the  dresses  used  at  thi<  i>eriod  were  ofa  cosily  dtjrnp- 
tion;  and  Greene,  in  his  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,**  introduce  a 
player  who  boasts  that  his  sliare  in  the  "  stage  apparel"  could  not 
be  sold  fnr  two  hundred  pounds.  The  Istter  Kork,  fmblishcd  in 
1692,  contains  the  earliest  mention  of  Shak&prre  as  a  writer  for 
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tlic  tliciitre.  Greene  there  addresses  Mnrlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele, 
and  terms  Sliakspcrc  "nn  upxtnrt  crow,  bcnutified  uitli  our 
feathers."  These  words  probably  allude  to  the  use  Shakspcrehnd 
made  of  some  plays  by  those  writers  when  altered  by  him  for  the 
Blnckfriars  Theatre.  The  undying  reputation  of  this  "  upstnrt 
crow"  was  uot  seen  by  Roljcrt  Urcene  in  his  visions  of  tlic  future. 

The  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was  somctiiues  called,  and 
the  property-niau,  were  regular  appendages  to  the  stHge.  The 
early  use  of  trap-doors  ia  likewise  implied  in  the  tnargiual  direo 
lions  of  mHny  of  tlie  old  plays.  In  Miirston's  "Antonio's  Hc- 
venge"  (160;il,  for  instance,  we  have — "  Enter  Balurdo  from  under 
the  sta^oj"  and  in  Middleton  and  Dckkcr'a  "Roaring  Girl," 
(1611),  there  is  a  character  Cidled  Trap- Door.  With  re^ipecfc  to 
other  mechanism  of  the  stage,  in  Greene's  "Alphonsus"  we  read, 
"  Aller  yon  have  sounded  tlirice,  let  Venus  be  kt  down  from  the 
top  of  ihc  stage,  and  when  she  is  duun,  say/'  &c. ;  ngiiin,  in 
another  part,  "  K&it  Venus,  or,  if  you  can  conveniently,  lul  a  chair 
come  dowQ  from  the  top  of  the  stiige  and  draw  her  up." 

The  band  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  performers,  who  sat  in  on 
upper  bidcony,  over  what  is  now  termed ihe  stagu-box.  The  prin- 
cipal itustntmcnts  were  cornels  (a  sort  of  horu),  hautboys,  lutosi 
recorders  (similiir  to  a  fhigeolet),  WuU,  and  organs.  Befure  the 
play  commeiiccd  there  were  three  3uuri>lics  or  ^'souud'iugs;"  and 
music  was  likewise  played  between  the  nets. 

Boys  or  young  men  performed  female  characters,  women  not 
appearing  upon  the  Junglisb  stage  till  near  tlic  time  of  ilie  B«sto- 
ration. 

Phiybills  were  not  unknown  at  this  early  period  of  tl>c  drnioa'a 
history.  In  October,  1587,  a  licence  whs  granted  to  John  Charle- 
wood,  for  the  "  oiilye  ymprinting  all  manner  of  bills  for  plnyer*," 
These  bills  were  athied  Lo  the  numerous  posts  which  then  eiicum 
bfred  the  metropolis  ;  lieuce  the  phrase  "  posting  bills/'  which  u 
atilt  retained. 

During  the  reign  of  Eliznbcth,  plays  were  performed  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  the  hours  of  prayer ;  and  that  "  sovereign  hidie,"  on 
p.iying  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  September,  1q02,  objected  not  to  be 
present  at  u  theatrical  exhibition  ou  the  Sabbath.  Stow,  in  hia 
"  Survey  of  London,"  speaking  of  the  supt;ressioo  of  plays  in  the 
crity,  says: — "  But  upon  Rpplication  toihe  Unern  and  Council,  they 
were  ag»in  tolerated,  under  the  fidlovting  restrictions, — that  no 
plays  be  acted  on  Suuday  at  all,  nur  on  any  holidays,  till  after 
evening  prayer.  That  no  phiving  be  iulhodark,  nor  continue  any 
such  time  but  as  any  of  the  auditors  may  ]*Gtnrn  to  their  dwellings 
in  London  before  sunset,  or  at  lenst  bc&irc  it  be  dork.'' 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  FIRST  SEASON. 


rBESBXTATION   AT  COORT. 

At  last  the  dress  was,  to  my  unspealtable  rpHef,  pnrchased. 
was  white  of  course,  as  I  was  to  be  presented,  nnd  consisted  of  a 
lace  dress  triuimed  with  white  roses  and  white  ribbon,  and  a  bein* 
tiful  train  of  spotless  vtoire.  White  roses  were  also  to  be  worn  io 
the  hair. 

When  I  saw  the  mighty  length  of  silk  destined  to  be  formed 
into  my  train,  i  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  notion  oT  «uch  a 
novel  appeiidugti,  and  as  to  how  I  was  to  manage  thuMe  lenglbentHl 

folds.    I  imparted  my  fears  and  doubts  to  Lady  M ,  whoUaghed 

inost  heartily  at  my  serious  distress,  and  promised  to  inttiale  nw 
into  the  art  of  mana^ng  so  much  superfluous  drapery.  AccottI- 
ingly,  one  evening  she  came  to  our  house  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
sliall  uuver  fopjot  how  wu  laughed  at  my  rehearsal.  A  taWe-cIoth 
of  the  largest  possible  dimunsious  was  lasleued  to  my  waist  and 
carefully  spread  ou  the  ground.  She  then  made  mc  walk  round 
and  round  the  room  for  some  time,  like  a  horse  iu  a  hippodrome, 
calling  out — 

"  Ilold  up  your  head — now  put  your  hands  so — don*t  frottti— 
pray  try  not  lo  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry — can't  you  walk 
properly  ? "  &c. 

When  tliis  exercise  had  been  gone  through,  and  she  had  rx- 
tracted  as  much  amusement  as  possible  from  my  awkward  uttve- 
ments,  drill  the  second  began. 

Lady  M placed  herself  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  assuming  i 

grand  and  entirely  regal  pos^,  now  desired  uie  to  consider  htrr  as 
the  Queen,  and  lo  advance  into  the  allotted  space  iu  order  U) 
make  my  courtesy. 

*'  Remember,"  said  she  "  first,  not  to  tread  on  yoor  trun,  for  if 
you  do  you  will  fall  down  at  once — a  pretty  catastrophe  truly. 
You  recollect  how  I  showed  you  to  bow  one  knee  lo  the  groaoo, 
and  leaning  forward  to  touch  my  hand;  and  be  sure  you 
take  care  how  you  rise,  or  you  may  gire  Her  Majesty  a  blow  on 
the  no'^'C. — Come  now,  begin.** 

I  advanced  towards  her,  and  ncn'ous  at  having  to  observe  so 
many  difierent  instructions,  made  a  most  horribly  sttfT  courtesv. 

"  This  will  never  do  "  cried  my  instructress,  "  come,  try  again." 

The  second  time  was  better ;  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  rc|>eiitioo, 
I  at  last  peiformed  my  part  with  tolerable  assurance.  I^dy  M  ■  —  — 
was  satisHed, — and  dismounting  from  her  supposed  throne,  1  was 
liberated  from  the  table-cloth, and  we  sat  down  to  have  a  good  regular 
chut, — the  subject  of  which  was,  the  innumerable  beaux  supposed 
to  be  dying  of  love  at  that  ver>*  time  for  our  sakes.  Of  Frederick  I 
did  not  speak.  It  would  liave  been  a  species  of  sacrilege  lo  opeu 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  heart  (o  any  co^^ante. 
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At  last  tlic  nieniorable  momiiig  arrived  that  was  to  see  mc  at  St. 
Jaincs\  1  rose  early— for  the  French  hair-dresser,  of  course,  a» 
drxexpoir,  at  all  he  had  to  do — was  to  arri\'e  at  nine  o'clock.  My 
little  iiinid,  who  had  become  Mue  constant  note  of  admiration  at  all  the 
novelliL'S&he  saw,  spread  out  the  snowy  dress  on  the  bed,  and  claKpin^ 
her  hands,  fell  into  a  Tollcy  of  exclamations  of  wonder  and  dcliyht.  I 
was  not  so  charmed  ;  for  the  idea  of  threu  yards  of  train  to  nianngc 
»adly  haunted  me,  and  I  was  tormented  with  the  terror  of  commit- 
ting some  fearful  delinquency.  Still  to  be  frank — after  llie  depar- 
ture of  the  cnijfeur^  when  1  snrreycd  my  head  in  the  glass,  1  was 
so  delighted  with  the  umbrageous  nodding  plumes  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers, the  luce  lappet^,  and  tiie  delicate  circlet  of  white  rose-biids, 
that  my  troubles  withdrew,  (or  the  moment,  into  the  background.  I 
thought  I  looked  vcr>-  well,— pretty  I  was  not,  nor  did  my  vanity 
suggest  it ;  but  I  had  a  lively  expressive  little  face,  with  a  piquant 
look  that  was  quite  enough  for  an  heiress. 

The  hour  approached  for  donning  that  vast  extent  of  white  that 
lay  spread  out  before  mc.  It  seemed  \cvy  odd  to  me  that  one  could 
not  courtesy  to  the  Queen  without  such  a  world  of  clothes.  But  8o 
it  is  that  ultra-cix'ilisation,  as  contra- distinguished  from  excessive 
barbarism  and  nakedness,  delights  to  drape  itself  in  the  presence 
of  royalty.     I  should  propose  a  happy  medium. 

Great  were  the  difficulties  and  many  were  the  casualties,  before 
I  had  aiTayed  myself  in  that  robe  of  spotless  white.  At  one  time, 
I  really  sitt  down  in  despair,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  being  able 
to  get  into  it.  The  buily  was  so  tight  that  three  successive  laces 
broke  in  the  operation  of  lacing  it;  and  the  sleeves, — but  why  torment 
my  readers  with  my  difficuUies :  Suffice  it,  that  at  length  I  was 
equipped,  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  much  embarrassed 
with  the  train,  where  I  found  about  twenty  friends  iu  waiting  to 
look  at  us.  IVople  who  come  to  see  one  dressed,  must  perforce 
admire,  so  I  was  assured  that  I  was  perfect — that  I  never  looked 
so  well  in  my  life,  and  a  great  deal  more  similar  nonsense. 

Dear  old  Lady  C.  came  too,  glowing  with  delight,  for  to  her  in- 
Jatuated  gaze  I  was  arrayed  in  virgin  white  (all  save  tlio  horrid 
train),  ready  and  wilhug  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  her  Charles,  who 
happily  had  been  forced  to  return  to  his  parish,  so  I  was  spared 
the  iuOiction  of  his  compliments.  Lady  C.  exclaimed,  *' Hoir 
Charles  would  admire  you,  my  dear  girl,  really  he  was  almost  on 
the  poiut  of  coming  up  on  pur|>ose  to  sec  you  dressed  — but  there 
is  a  nasty  vestry  meeting  this  very  day,  and  so  he  was  prevented." 

'*  I  should  have  been  truly  sorry  had  he  given  himself  that 
trouble,"  rei>lied  i,  coldly. 

*'  Ah  !  you  are  always  so  considerate  when  dear  (Charles  is  con- 
cerned," returned  the  indomitable  old  lady. 

My  mother,  who  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  though  I  her 
daughter  say  it— looked  very  well.  After  both  undergoing  a  full 
and  minute  investigation,  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  the 
scrrauu  orthodoxly  decorated  with  bouquets  of  the  circumference 
of  gooseberry  bushes — and  we  departed. 

We  first  drove  to  D House,  where  we  joined  Lady  D — Itct.^ 
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Lord  antl  T.o'ly  M ,  wiih  whom  we  uerc  to  ro.     Here  1  riis* 

iDuimlL-tl,  in  Older  to  be  liiorougbly  cxaoiined  ami  cnticiscil  bj 
the  digniliL'tl  Marchionesis  wholoolicd  Iranscenditnt  in  ber  ^upetfa 
dianinnds   and   cl.ibordtc   toilette — quitu    temfviiig    uie    by  her 

cxtr«nic  ma^ificence.     Lord  D was  in  UDiform.  and  coodc* 

scendoil  to  pi\'(!  fionie  bciim  antl  ha's  cuinuieuilalory  of  wy  appear- 
ance.   Bui  Lady  II consid*  ring  tac  ajtlitr  distiple,  and  reeling 

penonallr  im|Oic;ited  in  tbe  propriety  of  my  uianufts  ami  dep'srt- 
in«nt>  snddeidy  seized  uu  uic  in  her  abrupt  way,  and  comawocod 
a  fresh  volley  of  instructions. 

"  Now,  Diy  dear,"  said  >hc,  "  this  will  never  do — you  hold  your 
train  drvoiifully^pmy  fold  it  «o — over  your  aria — with  a  litUc 
grace.  And  remember  nhat  I  told  you  about  tuiubr>iig  douii ;  if 
you  don^t  mind  what  1  say,  yon  will  be  stive  lu  fjll,  and  no  ooe 
will  ever  lor{;et  it.  and  )on  will  have  a  nick-nanrc  most  liLely  oU 
the  season.  Conies  don't  b*^  so  frightened.  And,  good  heavens! 
Why  yon  have  no  fan — no  bouqueL     Oh  this  will  never  do — you 

mutt  have  Imth.     Here  nre  souid  viulols  sent  up  from Patk, 

and  I  \ull  lend  you  a  fan." 

*^  Hut,'*  said  1,  exoce^nuly  disliking  to  hare  my  hands  so  ca- 
cumbered ;  **  do  yon  not  lltmk  that,  as  1  am  so  aukMuid,  1  bad 
best  keep  my  hands  at  liberty  to  manage  this  unlucky  tr«iin  i" 

^  Impossible,"  aaid  she,  arrani^ing  the  flowers  ;  *'you  uuua  have 
a  fon  i>nd  a  bouquet,  ifeai  imiifpen-taUe.  Why,  uitliuut  yoa 
would  be  i4iken  lor  some  horrible  1  i tile  ^Mf^om,  yoy  muvtliara 
a  fun  and  a  bouquet.*' 

Un  she  chattered,  and  I  perforce  was  obliged  to  submit  to  bar* 
my  hands  crdmnted. 

**  Now,'*  continued  she,  "  ]  will  place  them  pi"operlv,  and  yuu 
must  not  move  them  once.  I'an,  bouquet  and  haudlu'rchief  id 
this  band,  and  tbe  other  free.     So  now,  that  will  do.'* 

And  the  \\\  ely  little  lady  bustled  otl  to  a  mirror  to  see  that  bar 
own  dress  was  porlVcily  rn  regl^-^  before  leaving. 

Ijidy  D now  proceeded  down  the  prnnd  staircase,  witti  a  aCep 

and  bearing  worthy  of  an  Empress.  Ucr  lolty  style  :iud  sooifrwhtf 
nnbendin^  manners  were  exactly  snited  to  the  grandeur  of  Ymt 
present  eo>tuaie,  and  she  might  have  been  faaadiHl  down  to  poatiK 
rity  by  Grant  or  Pickersgill,  ns  the  living  essence  of  a  geuuiaa 

aristocratie  English  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Lord 

was  not  of  tbe  |Mirly,  and  I  rejoiced  in  his  absence.  C'oufubed 
and  tn^'htcned  as  1  fell,  nnc  of  his  cynical  coutimpiuoua  glaocos 
would  have  quite  uunened  roe. 

i) House  is  not  a  thoiisajid  miles  from  b't.  James*  Street — 

so  we  soon  formed,  part  of  the  goi^ypous  procession  p^^ct«dtng 
towards  the  gloomy  smuke-rlried  old  Palace  at  tbe  bottom.  To 
the  denizens  ihe  sij^ht   of  St.  James'  Street  on  a  ■'  KX'in 

day  is  not  wouderful.     tiul  huw   much  sti*ax)gexs   an  ,'ners 

are  struck  with  the  brilliant  scene  1    Tho  fauitJcs*  elegance  of 
endlen   string   of    carriages— ilie  beauty   of    the   fiiH*ly-Uuibu4] 
horses — the  dress  and  tbe  charms  of  the  ludieSf  whose  farilUau 
eomplexioas  defy  even  tlie  onleal  of  ibo  noon-day  sun— Iba  cos 
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tunics  of  the  various  ambassadors  aud  their  siiites — Uie  fez  of  tlhi 
,3'ark» — ihu    bl.-tck    and    yellow  ot'  the  AHstriatis — ihe    gor;^coas 

niondf)  of  the  French  AmbaHsador — die  bnlliniit  hue  of  our 

ildieiV  scarlet  dresses — breaVinp  the  dense  dark  mafises  of  ihe 
■mnieiiiFt'  crowrd^tbe  windovrs  filled  to  overfiowiiig  (like  vaws  full 
«f  flowers)  with  prelt}-,  well-dressed  women^  a}l  in  a  state  of  rabid 
enty  at  the  moro  furtunutc  daiig^hters  of  ^^to  piu^esfitn^  in  tlac 
carriages  before  them,  in  all  the  becoiningness  of  silLs,  »nttns, 
flowers,  jewels,  and  fp;ithei-s— alutgether  forniB  one  of  the  lireliest 
scenes  of  the  many  alibi  dt-d  during  the  gaiety  of  a  London  beason. 

At  bisi,  after  proceediD-;  some  lime  at  a  foot-pace,  we  fmmd 
ourselres  under  the  low,  heary  arcade  that  projects  at  one  side  of 
ftbe  gloomy,  dirty  old  Palace  of  St.  James.  Here  stood  some 
ilitnry,  certain  gay  •looking  ofiicers— whose  duty  consisted  inbelp- 
iDji  thu  ladies  to  descend  from  tJieir  cama^s,a  serxice  performed 
by  these  (^^illant  sons  of  Mars  with  evident  salisfaciion.  FoUow- 
ing  Lord  and  I^dy  D ,  we  mounted  the  staircase. 

Jht  l3iQ  top  of  the  stairs  stood  the  beef-caters — those  massive 
remiMats  of  the  reign  of  ihe  Tudors,  who,  with  the  costamo,  seem 
10  have  retained  the  constitution  and  robustness  nf  tbe  lime  of 
Uarry  the  Vnith,  when  ercn  the  Queen's  maids  of  houour  con- 
sniued  soch  unheard-of  quantities  of  meat  for  breakfast.  They 
are  precisely  in  the  proportions  and  after  the  pattern  of  their  great 
patron,  and  mi^^hl  each  havo  scrred  as  a  model  to  ilolhein^  for 
those  roundefl,  fully -developed  physiognomies  that  he  loved  to 
paint.  Our  cards  wrrc  presented  to  bowint?  officials,  small  ndni- 
itin  modem  men  (hei^idc  these  ancient  Trituns),  attired  in  plain 
clothes,  and  we  entered  the  firHt  apartment. 

Of  all  the  dark,  dintfv,  shabby  hnildinj,'S  misnamed  a  palace, 
8t.  James'  is  the  very  worst.  It  is  aLlually  a  national  disgrace. 
After  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  conunent,  uhrre  even.-  pcltj 
prince  possessed  of  a  lerritury  traversed  in  half  ati  hour,  owns  a 
residencp  loaded  with  gilding,  painlin^,  sculpture,  and  uiarblcs, 
and  adorned  and  decorated  with  every  tint  of  tl:e  rainbow,  arrayed 
with  consummate  taste — this  dreary  old  palace  is,  I  repeat,  quite 
&  disijraee.  !Jut  at  the  moment  uf  which  I  wrilo,  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  discuss  it*  merits  or  demerits.  I  looked  not  at  tho  bare 
walls,  but  at  the  brilliant  asseinbla^'e  that  crowded  die  floor,  and 
there  found  ample  to  rirot  my  attention. 

The  rich  costumes  of  tbe  ladies,  the  sparlding  eres,  the  height- 
ened colour,  the  low,  iiierry  laugh,  the  glaring  brilliancy  of  the 
diamonds  tbe  drcper  richer  tints  of  the  emeralds  and  rubiew  en- 
circling tbe  head,  the  neck,  the  amis— the  waving  of  tlii-  fealhera 
to  anil  fro,  the  mstling  of  ilie  dresses,  all  fn^sh  and  sjjotlt-ss  as 
ihey  had  issued  from  the  manufaetorieu  of  Lyons  or  Spitallrcds — 
formed  as  pretty  a  iahUnu^  as  far  as  the  ladies  went,  as  one  could 
conceive.  Then  there  were  the  various  and  extremely  handsome 
dresses  of  the  officers — tho«c  mighty  nionsiached  invincible  gen- 
tlemen, who  looked  so  grand  and  imfwsmg  that  I  quite  shraok 
into  my  own  utter  insignificance  as  1  looked  at  them.   The  husBar*K 
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jacket  jauntily  hung  orer  one  slumlHcr — the  splendid  uniform  of 
the  guaiilsaieu — the  dark,  but  graceful  dress  of  the  rifles— the 
antique  cut  and  colour  of  the  naval  officers'  attire,  whose  weather- 
beaten  faces  strongly  contrasted  with  the  smooth  do-nothing  look 
of  many  of  the  military — all  this  formed  an  appropriate  accoinpani>  \ 
ment  to  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies.     Then   there   were  thoj 
lawyers  in  their  odd  woolly -looking  wigs  and  quaint  curls,  whiclM 
alter  the  countenance  so  entirely,  oue  nit^ht  really  pass  one's  own] 
fiuber  and  nut  recognise  him — some  with  black»  some  with  red! 
gowns,  according  to  the  different  courts  to  which  thcybelongj 
die  Judges,  uiagniticent  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  adorned  witk 
longer  curls  and  larger  wigs  «  la  Jj>uU  Qualorze,  that  descending 
over  their  shoulders  emitted  powder  a  rolofitc. 

Alas  1  no  one  remembered  that  those  same  robes  had  been 
the  knell  of  death  to  many  an  unhappy  criminal  trembling  in  the 
dock  before  them.     The  right  houourable  gentlemen  gaoiboUcd, 
smiled,  and  flaunted  as  they  too  were  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

What  the  unhappy  civilians  have  done  to  be  condemned  to  wear 
such  a  frightful  dress,  1  cannot  conceii'C.  Wiihoutany  collar,  and 
disfigured  by  a  bag  wig  and  powdered  hair,  they  look  exactly  like  a 
lackey  of  the  time  of  Pope,  such  as  mi^ht  have  handed  Belinda 
her  tea.  All  who  can,  escape  the  infliction  by  contriving  to  gel 
appointed  to  some  ncvcr-heard-of  yeomanry  or  militia  regiment 
that  meets  during  the  piping  times  of  peace  every  five  years,  per- 
haps, for  a  day's  drill  or  so,  which  at  least  confers  on  the  officers 
the  advantage  of  wearing  uniform,  and  silver  epaulets.  Clergymen 
there  were  in  Geneva  gowns,  and  bishops  with  httle  silk  apronn,  .ind 
archbishops  abo  adorned  ditto;  and  then  there  was  that  hide<'us 
mass  of  embroidery  on  blue  cloth  witli  large  upright  &tiir  coliara 
(a  portion  of  which  they  might  well  spare  to  the  civilians  who  arc 
in  the  other  extreme  and  have  none)  called  the  Windsor  uniform, 
the  honour  of  wearing  which  would  to  my  mind  be  dearly  pur- 
chase<l  by  its  extremely  hideous  uiibecomingness. 

All  these  custunics  Jbnned  the  crowd ;  and  1  cannot  ventare  to 
tell  how  1  stared  and  wondered  at  the  extraordinary  medley,  the 
sort  of  moving  patchwork  of  gaudy  colours  that  gyrated  around. 
The  band  was  playing  lively  martial  airs  in  a  court-yard  beneath 
the  window  ;  the  sun  burst  out  at  one  o'clock,  and  lighted  up  the 
scene  witli  streams  of  bright  hghl  that,  catching  the  Jewels,  mad|^H 
them  glisten  and  sparkle  most  brilliantly.  I  could  not  talk;  I  n«|^| 
quite  preoccupied  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scci»c  around 
me,  where — unknowing  and  unknown— I  stood  leaning  on  my 
mother's  arm,  faithfully  clutching  the  fan,  the  bouquet,  and  the 
handkerchief.  All  at  once  my  reverie  was  broken,  by  perceiving  a 
handsome-looking  officer,  with  mustaches  of  inordinate  length  aiod 
brilliant  uniform,  bowing  as  it  appeared  tu  me.  Now  aft  I  could 
not  fancy  nr  hope  nf  aspiring  to  tlie  acquaintance  of  ko  magniflrcnt 
a  gentleman,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  1  did  not 
return  it ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  advanced  towards  me,  and, 
bowing  still  lower,  said— 


does  not  honour  mo  with  her  recollection." 

"Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardou,"  returned  I ;  "  I  thouglit  you  had 
perhaps  mistaken  me." 

"  Do  you  not  then  remember  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing 

with  you  last  week  at  Lady 's." 

To  be  sure  1  did ;  but   nerer  fancying  I  could  know  any  one 
Lair  so   smart   I   had  almost  insisted    on   cutting  hira.      "  Your 
Vuniform,"  said  I,  **  must  be  my  excuse." 

So,  nothing  loath  to  have  suddenly  acquired  a  smart  guardsman 
llo  chat  with,  we  straightway  began  a  lively  conversalion  and  dis- 
Icussidu  of  the  scene  before  us.  Lady  M —  turned  sliarjily  round 
|to  discover  with  whom  I  was  talking,  but  seeing  it  was  with  a 
Iguardsman  whom  she  knew,  she  nodded  her  approval,  bowed  to 
^im,  and  continued  her  conversation  witli  a  certain  ill-favoured 
eer  possessed  of  a  bottomless  purse,  whom  she  bad  long  been 
endeavouring  to  enchant.  Round  one  half  the  room  runs  a  barri- 
cade of  wood,  where  only  two  or  sometimes  one  person  can  walk 
abreast,  which  reduces  the  crowd  and  compels  them  to  enter  the 
next  room  in  limited  numbers.  Jnto  this  barricade  we  now 
entered,  and,  soon  arriving  at  the  door,  found  ourselves  within  the 
next  apartment  immediately  preceding  the  Presence  Chamber.  At 
this  period  of  the  proceedings  I  grew  very  nervous,  and  felt  my  train 
a  painful  embarrassment.  I  tried  to  recnlj  all  the  lessons  I  had 
received  about  my  deportment — the  table-cloth  evening — but  the 
terror  of  tumbling  down  quite  overcame  rac.  The  keen  eyes  of 
my  instructress  were  upon  me,  and  I  dreaded  her  jokes  and  her 
scoldiugs  if  1  acquitted  myself  ill.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  much  time 
left  for  reflection,  as  we  were  hurried  on  in  the  advancing  crowd. 
The  doorway,  shaded  by  curtains,  was  reached — two  lords  in 
waiting  slalioned  on  either  side  suddenly  pounced  upon  my  train, 
spreading  it  on  tlie  ground  behind  me  with  all  the  tlexlerily  of  a 
practised  lady^s-maid — one  moment  more,  and  little  I  was  in  the 
august  presence  of  royalty. 

Her  Majesty  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  apartment,  having 
doors  right  and  left,  by  whicli  the  company  enter  and  emerge  from 
her  presence.  Lords  in  waiting,  grooms  of  the  cliamber,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  other  functionaries,  form  a  hedge  along  the 
room  from  the  door  to  the  spot  where  she  receives  the  inter- 
minable string,  who  like  the  souls  bound  over  the  Styx  to  the 
infenial  regions,  file  before  her  in  an  endless  succession.  Woriby 
did  she  look,  on  the  occasion  to  which  1  refer,  of  the  brilliant  and 
singular  position  she  holds.  Young,  fair,  with  a  look  and  deport- 
ment of  unrivalled  raajealy — her  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of 
the  most  superb  jewels,  that  gli.stencd  as  she  moved  like  a  little 
firmament  of  stars — her  fair  hair  braided  over  au  expansive  fore- 
head— her  large  blue  eyes  turned  on  those  who  approached  her 
with  a  look  of  composed  and  dignified  attention, — she  stood  in  the 
centre  of  her  brilliant  court  distinguished  from  all  around  by  the 
innate,  the  unaffected  dignity  of  her  bearing.  Her  neck  and 
bosom  of  extreme  whiteness,  full  and  well  formed,  were  adorned 
with  diamonds  mixed  with  other  atones — a  stomacher  of  ^witV*. 
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en  suite  corcring  the  froBt  of  her  dieas ;  tbe  blue  ribbon  of  the 
garter  was  just  perceptible,  and  her  sleeres  were  ^&o  looped  op 

with  jewels.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dazzling  effect  of  all  these 
ornaments.  Her  dress  was  of  white  tnll,  trinamed  with  bows  of 
pink  ribbon  mixed  with  jewels — her  train  spread  behind  her  in 
large  and  ample  folds  of  rich  pink  silk,  also  trimmed  n-ilh  ribbon. 
Around,  behind,  and  ou  her  right  and  left,  stood  the  court,  a  right 
royal  sight  to  behold.  The  royal  family  and  all  the  ladies  in  wait- 
iag  surrounding  her,  dressed  with  a  taste  and  an  elegance  which, 
though  impossible  to  particularise,  formed  a  gorgeous  ensemble. 
Many  a  lovely  face  appeared  among  the  bevy  oi  ladies  grouped 
around  their  Queen  ;  but  they  were  all  eclipsed  by  theie  royal  mis- 
tress, who,  although  not  precisely  beautiful,  yet  joined  to  all  the 
freshness  of  youth  a  dignity  alt  her  own. 

One  glance  on  entering  the  room  served  to  show  what  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  describe,  for  as  I  advanced  1  dared  not  look  about 
too  curiously.  Our  order  of  approach  was  in  this  wise:— First, 
my  Lady  Marchioness,  who  swept  along  in  a  consciousness  of 
beauty,  rank,  and  of  a  faultless  toilette,  that  gave  her  quite  an  orer* 
whelming  grandeur.  Then  followed  my  lord,  his  sword  daaking 
martially  as  he  moved,  evidently  inconveniencing  his  legs,  being 
somewhat  thin,  he  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  hisladf- 

wife  ;  next  came  Lady  M ,  quite  tamed  for  the  moment,  and 

walking  without  hurry ;  then  followed  my  mother,  and  then,  with 
very  short  small  steps,  followed  little  me.  I  was  advancin;;  verr 
prosperously,  and  staling  as  much  as  I  could,  when,  as  iU  luck 
would  have  it,  I  planted  my  foot  firmly  on  my  motlicr's  train,  and 
a  loud  and  ominous  crack  warned  me  of  tlie  internal  mischief  i 
had  caused.  Fancy  my  fright  1  I  never  looked  up  afterwards  u 
long  as  that  blue  train  swept  before  me,  but  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  its  advancing  folds  to  avoid  a  similar  accident.  So  I  cannot 
tell  how  the  others  performed  ihcir  obeisances,  for  a  mass  of  blue 
silk  bounded  my  horizon,  \\hen  no  lunger  haunted  by  the  train, 
which  had  turned  ofi*  towards  the  door  of  exit,  1  foutidmrself  close 
to  her  Majesty,  and  a  large  open  space  in  front  to  traverse  alone, 
a  situation  that  forced  me  to  summon  up  all  my  courage.  Uj 
name  and  by  whom  presented  were  repeated  out  loud  bv  the  Lord 
in  waiting,  as  1  advanced.  Her  Majesty  gave  me  a  liule  look  of 
kindness,  for  my  fear  must  havu  been  evident ;  she  extended  t 
white  and  beautifully-rounded  arm  loaded  wiih  bracelets,  and  ler- 
minating  with  the  prettiest  Utile  hand  imaginable,  towards  me  with 
the  most  graceful  motion.  Not  as  if  she  did  it  ppr  /oroe^  but  as  if 
she  took  a  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  her  loving  subjects.  1 
knelt,  and  just  touching  the  royal  hand,  or  rather  one  among  the 
countless  rings  that  adorned  those  small  and  delicate  fingers,  I 
arose,  and  remembering  my  instructions  to  retreat  sideways,  tie 
splendid  pageant  was  in  a  few  moments  shut  out  from  my  eyes, 
and  I  found  myself  in  another  room.  How  very  bappy,  ho* 
exceedingly  relieved  I  did  feel ;  it  was  like  a  load  of  lead  removed 
from  my  mind.  To  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  without  either 
tumbling  over  my  train,  or  having  committed  any  other  improprie^, 
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R'OA  really  cbartniii^.  Ercn  the  fttn,  the  bouquet,  and  llie  hand- 
kerchief  were  tnUct,  and  still  grasped  with  denoted  eaniesliiess. 
Is  1  gathered  np  thf  long  extent  of  my  train,  and  rfinembcroJ  that 
perils  of  pTfscntMiion  were  all  orer,  I  fell  siiperlaiivelv  happy, 
id  deltrnnineii  to  enjoy  mj'self  now  most  thoronglilv.  I'hcro 
ras  ample  op]>ort unity,  for  tlw  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  lo  the 
'"comjmny  after  leaving  tlie  royal  presence  w;is  filled  to  overfloiring, 
and  all  tlic  world,  as  if  by  cnmnion  conRent,  laughed  and  tiilked  and 
recoj^nised  each  oilier  with  a  freedom  and  a  noise  qitile  different 
to  die  sort  of  hnsh  that  prevailed  in  the  apartments  on  the  other 
side  of  llie  Presencf  Chnml>er.  Here  llie  juinblu  t»f  cnstumes — 
Judges,  bishops — perfumed  young  gentlemen,  snufly  old  ones — 
thin  yoirng  ladies  und  fat  elderly  nKinimuK^  tras  even  more  marked 
than  bcf'TOf  as,  instead  of  all  pressing  forward,  the  company  no\r 
stnod  or  sat  in  groups  and  coujiles,  courerei;  g  with  those  near 
them,  and  one  could  belter  distinguish  the  dresses  and  the  features, 
from  the  absence  of  constraint.  And  what  swet-l  creatures  there 
were  to  gaze  at  !  Well  may  foreignere  say  that  the  beauty  of  the 
English  aristocrncy  is  unrivalled,  and  true  is  the  saying.  There  sat 
the  lovrly  Julia  Mac— — ,  doubtless  old  and  pnsH/p  noiv,  but  tlicn 
beautiful  as  a  Ili-bc.  Her  head,  contraTV  to  the  usual  mode,  was 
dressed  witli  red  :ind  white  feathers,  and  her  brilliant  complexion 
and  sparliling  black  eyes,  set  off  by  the  Cfmt-ciilouretl  trim- 
mings of   her  dress,  gave   to   her   appearance    a  piquancy   that 

invited  attention.     Soon  aftenvards,  the  lofty  wife  of  the  is r 

passed  by  attended  by  her  two  xory  quiet  subdued -looking 
daughters,  mere  pale  satellites  to  the  parent  star,  who,  tliough  no 
longer  young,  and  never  possessed  of  aetunl  Ixsauty,  is  one  of  the 
most  rem.irkahle-lookinp  women  I  ever  saw.  '1  here  is  a  grandeur 
ill  her  deportment,  a  commanding  air  about  her  wlmlo  person — a 
loss  of  the  richiy-jewellcd  head  quit«  inirnilablo.  This  lady  is  the 
issue  of  a  maniage  between  the  aristocrntic  daughter  of  the  house 

of  G y,  and   a   certain  celebrated    brewer,  whose  advent  to 

heaven  is,  acconling  lo  Peter  Pindar,  supposed  to  cause  con- 
siderahle  sensation  among  the  celestials, — **  when,"  says  he,  "the 
sngels  cried  out.  here's  old  W d  a-coining" — certainly  has  en- 
tirely inherited  the  noble  blood  of  her  maternal  ancestors  unpol- 
luted by  any  base  admixture  from  the  father's  plebeian  veins. 
The  handsome  wife  of  a  most  handsome  bti-sband,  who,  huuever, 
accorduig  lo  report,  is  more  listened  to  abroad  than  at  home — a 
wortliy  representative  of  "the  gentlemen  of  England'* — she  passed 
by  looliing  proud  and  happy. 

One  sweet  face  there  was— pale  and  somewhat  thin,  but  very 
fair,  with  a  pingle  row  of  pearls  around  her  smull  hea'l,  sitting  in 
a  corner,  htilatlractiug  universal  admiraliun — that  1  must  not  forget 

to  mculiou.     ll  was  the  Viscountess  P 1,  who  seemed  hefself 

the  only  person  unconscious  of  the  homage  her  genllo  feminine 
beauty  allrartcd-  All  the  court  beauties  were  l)»ere  — all  real 
beauties  ;  a  flower  garden  of  sweels  was  the  eoin-t  of  our  young 
Qneen  in  those  her  unninrricd  d.iys.  Hnt  who  comes  here,  dis- 
(anctug  all  rivals  ? — who  but  that  triumphanl  belle, "  Uie  rose  oC  lU& 
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Howardi; — the  pride  of  tlie  Gowers,*'  ihe  Duchess  of  S d,  the 

most  bcauliful  woman  of  her  iige.  No  longer  young — youlh  beside 
her  is  valueless;  for  she  possesses  that  intrinBic  porfeclion  of  feature, 
fonn,  and  complexion  thai  dpfies  .successfully  even  old  Time  him- 
self. As  we  would  turn  from  the  pale  maidens  that  Gren^c  loved 
to  paint,  to  dwelt  on  the  luxuriant  beauty,  the  fully  developed 
charms  of  such  studies  as  Titian  or  Paul  ^'croncse  delighted  in 
porlraying,  wards  cannot  express  how,  seeing  her  fur  the  6nt 
time,  1  was  struck  with  admiration.  To  me  she  seemed  a  Queen— a 
Goddess — a  very  Venus — a  creature  to  adore — a»,  passing  slowly 
by,  the  crowd,  with  a  murmur  of  admiration,  separated  before  her. 
It  were  vaiu  to  describe  thut  head  and  face — faultless  in  form, 
statuesque  in  outline.  A  broad  coronet  of  dianiondR  encircled  ber 
head.  The  most  beautiful  shouldors,  of  matchless  whiteness — a 
Iriflc,  perhaps,  too  mnch  exposed — were  draped  by  folds  of  green 
satin  ricldy  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels.  A  white  prlticoal 
relieved  the  train  composed  of  the  same  lint  of  green,  and  of  a 
material  so  thick  that  one's  great- great-grandmoiher  might  have 
envied  her.  J^ike  a  heavenly  vision,  she  was  gone  in  a  moment, 
and  beauty  seemed  to  vanish  with  her — at  least,  to  niy  fancy,  for  I 
cared  iitlle  to  look  more  at  anything  earthly.  I  suppose  all  was 
couleur  de  rose  to  me  that  day,  as  I  declare  I  do  not  remember  one 
ugly  person,  except  those  perennials  Lord  — —  and  the  Dulte, 
neither  of  whom  was  cerlainly  formed  to  ch.inn  a  lady's  eye. 

There  was  still  Lady  C —  S^ — ,  so  lovely,  with  that  paJc  aristo- 
cratic face,  and  that  mass  oi  fair  silky  ringlets  overshadowing  her 
bosom.  She  is  peculiar,  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  real  bcaulr; 
wanting,  however,  ihc  charm  of  expression,  for  hauteur  and  prido 
too  visibly  llash  from  those  fine  blue  eyes.    How  could  the  daughter 

of  the  Countess  of not  be  prond  ?  It  is  a  vice  inherent  iu  her 

blood.  Near  her,  and  conversing  with  her,  was  that  renowned 
lady-liiller  Viscount  C — lope,  since  laid  in  his  last  home — then  the 
very  glass  of  fashion,  going  forth  among  the  fair  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  double  row  of  whi^-licrs  considcr-d 

so  bewitching,  particularly  by  Lady .     I  could  neither  admire 

his  features  nor  his  frivolity,  and,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  extreme 

bad  taste  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  M ,  who  was  iu  extasies  of 

admiration,  and  stood  near  him  almost  half  au  hour,  iu  the  hope 
that  he  would  bestow  a  word  on  her. 

Prince  Esterhazy  was  a  blaze  of  jewels,  recalling  the  splendour 
of  the  days  of  J^uis  Qualorze,  when  men  ihougbt  nothing  of 
wearing  three  or  four  millions'  worth  of  diamonds.  lie  was  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  loud  tone  habitual  to  him,  bis  red  good-natured 
face  lit  up  with  an  animated  smile.     A  very  pale  reflex  in  iho 

person  of  his  son  stood  by  him,  near  Lady  C ,  whose  sister  ho 

Boon  after  married. 

Henry  Taylor  was  there  also,  but  the  clever  author  of  Van  Ar- 
tcvelde  looked  anything  but  chivalrous,  equipped  in  the  unhaf 
garments  *.i{  a  civilian. 

Uut  one  there  was — standing  not  far  off,  whose  brilliant  ci 
flashed  with  all  the  sacred  lire  of  the  poet.     Genius  looked  fo 
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nnmistaVablr  from  tliose  features,  and  his  air  of  distraction  and 
indiflurence  lold  plainly  how  alien  were  his  lofty  musings  from  the 
vanity  of  the  surrounding  scene.  As  yet  his  success  had  been  con- 
fined to  celebrity  in  literary  articles,  and  he  ivas  chiefly  known 
as  the  friend  uf  such  men  as  Lanib  and  JetiVcy;  but  soon,  like 
some  young  giant  bursting  his  thralls,  the  golden  gates  of  fame 
yielded  before  him,  and  not  only  bis  own  circle,  but  all  the 
world,  joined  in  celebrating  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  Ion — a  poem, 
chaste,  classical,  and  beautiful  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree,  as  at 
once  and  for  ever  to  crown  its  author  with  perennial  laurels.  As 
yet  he  appeared  in  the  modest  dress  of  a  barrister;  but  his  talents 
goon  wrung  from  llie  state  {ever  slow  in  distittguisbing  literary 
merit)  a  right  to  (be  mure  dignified  ermine  of  a  Judge. 

As  I  was  observing  what  1  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  we 
were  gradually  advancing  towards  the  door  of  exit,  and  reached  at 
last  a  long  corridor  lined  with  seats,  next  to  the  hall.  As  I  was 
sitting,  a  man  of  strikingly  elegant  address,  neither  young  nor  old, 
advanced  totvards  nicand  bugan  talking  of  my  house  and  my  county, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  lotulitits  that  showed  he  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  them.  1  vas  sure  I  knew  him  too,  but  could  not  at 
the  moment  recall  his  name.     As  he  stood  talking,  I  saw  the  eyes 

of  all  the  surrounding  ladies  bent  inquiringly  on  me.     Lady  M , 

too,  glanced  at  me  Bomewhat  jealously,  as,  after  bowing  to  this 
gentleman^an  honour  he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice — he  turned 
almost  rudely  from  her  to  continue  his  conversation  with  me.  He 
was    lively   and   agreeable,   and    ive   couvcr$c<l    for   some    time. 

"Who,"  said  I,  to  I^dy  M ,  after  he  had  left  me,  ''  was  that 

gentleman  ?  1  cannot  recall  his  name,  yet  his  features  seem  familiar 
to  me,  and  he  appears  to  know  me  well." 

''  What"  said  she,  "  you  simpleton,  you  don't  know  htm.  Why 
you  have  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  the  envy  of  every  woman 
in  the  room — and  of  mine  into  the  bargain— for  didn't  you  notice 
how  coldly  he  returned  my  bow  ?  He — why — he  is  the  beau  par 
cxceilencc — the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  man  whuMj  admi- 
ration makes  or  unmakes  beauty — whose  applause  is  faKhion — - 
whose  censure  is  utter  annihilaUon — whose  attention  is  more  co- 
veted than  any  other  earthy  dicltnction.  He  is,  in  a  word,  the 
Marquis  of ." 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  T,"  no  wonder  he  knew  all  about  me,  then, 
being  so  near  a  neiglibour,  and  often  at  our  house — well  1  never 
thought  it  was  he.  Why  he  has  engaged  me  to  dance  with  bim 
IcKnighl,  at  Almack's." 

"  Has  he,"  replied  Lady  il ,  **  then  all  1  can  say  is,  thatyou 

are  a  lucky  girl,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  entire  room." 

We  hail  reached  our  carriages  and  I  was  once  more  at  home, 
having  survived  the  fasliionable  christening  1  so  much  dreaded. 
After  many,  many  hours  I  nnclaspe<l  the  hand  that  ha<l  so  fiiith- 
fully  held  the  fan,  the  flowers,  and  the  handkerchief.  The  flowers 
were  faded,  and  the  fan— a  valuable  Indian  one— was  broken ;  llie 
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thin  ivory  i»ad  cracked  beneath  my  agitated  grasp. 

With  the   evening  came   fresh  anticipations  of  pleasure — foe 
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when  was  a  fiirl  of  eighteen  ever  fonnd  lircd  of  enjoymeot?  My 
mother  ynwurd  atid  c(>ui))htinpH,  bnt  I  was  as  frcth  an  if  1  had  jtiM 
riseu,  and  conld  not  conceive  ihe  possibility  of  fatigue.  A»  llie 
clock  slnick  twelve  wc  slarled  for  Alinack's — dre«scd  )iTect»ely, 
fcathrrs  nnd  all,  excepting  the  train,  as  we  had  app.-ared  at  Cmtil. 
Nothing  can  be  more  brillianl  than  tl»D  cfmp  dtril  tbew  nxnM 
present  on  similar  ncirasions.  Sfmciouii  in  >izu,  and  well  ligltted  am 
here  is  assembled  all  ihc  tlite  of  London  society.  The  lop  of  ibc 
room  was  occupied  by  the  Lady  Patronesses — high  and  mi^btj 
dames,  of  awful  rank,  nnd  swaying  with  a  rod  of  iron,  within  tfao« 
■walls,  who  8at  blazing  with  jewels,  stirvevinp  ihecnnipany,  as  rack 
couple  passed  before  them.  Each  particular  lady  a  pile  of  Mlk^ 
feathers,  lace,  and  ribbons. 

X  no  longer  dreaded  a  London  ball,  so  I  ^azed  untDored  at  tbosa 
exnlled  personages,  and  eagerly  looked  out  for  the  Marqniaof  ■, 
in  fear  Icsl  he  should  have  forgotten  Iua  engngoninit.  Other  pait- 
ncrs,  in  the  tncnnlirae,  sulicited  my  hand,  and  a.t  I  glided  aloog  it 
the  rapid  gallop  or  the  giddy  waltz,  my  fcaihcrs  fluttering  in  VKJ 
face,  making  me  alinost  fancy  1  wh.s  flying.  1  felt  an  cxhilaratioo 
and  an  enjoyoicnt  I  can  never  forget.  But  ere  long  other  tboagbti 
arose  to  damp  this  full  flow  of  happiness,  I  recalled  one  Amt 
face  tl'at  iras  not  there  to  welcome  me.  1  felt  I  would  hare  ^vfa 
an  1  possessed,  to  have  seen  him  appear  aad  tmile  on  me  u 
if  be  loved  me.  What  cared  I  for  the  crowd  around,  their  adtuire- 
tiou  or  their  blame?  1  only  thought  of  him — of  his  indiffereuce^' 
his  impenelr.ible  ineompreliensible  coldness.  I  would  have  girefi 
more  tu  please  his  eye  than  to  become  the  most  admired  bclk*  ever 
beheld  at  Almai-k''s.  Yci  he  alone  1  cuuld  not  cliami,  and  be  hid 
left  me.  Maddened  and  melancholy  I  retired  to  my  scat;  bnt  i  wmt 
not  long  allowed  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  tlionghtt,  for  advancing 

from  llie  top  of  the  mom  came  L'trd  D ,  leading  hi»  reJuclant 

Bon  Icmanls  me.     I  knew  my  fate,  and  resolved  to  meet  it. 

"If,"  said  fj4ird  D ,  "our  brilliunt  lillle  (i^&M/aj«/eisnot  en- 
gaged, will  fihc  dance  with  my  sou  ?" 

T  (hniiE^ht  the  Sf>n  might  have  spoken  for  himRelfr  but  bowing,! 
instantly  accepted  him  as  my  partner,  which  obliged  him,  per  force, 
to  offer  me  his  arm. 

"  ^^^ly  do  you  dunce  so  little,"  said  T, "  lo-nigbt  ?  are  yott  afinid 
of  being  considered  too  young  by  the  ladies  ?** 

He  reddened  to  the  forehead. 

*'  I  am  not  fond  of  dancing,"  replied  he.  **  Too  yamx%  lor  u 
available  flirt!"' 

"  But,**  continued!  (asif  not  hearing  him),  "you  hare  left  Klnn, 
too,  and  though  not  yet  entered  at  Oxford — well,  when  you  arc  at 
Oxford,  then  you  \rill  surely  consider  yourself  a  man,  and  bate  a 
little  more  confidence." 

"  I  was  not  aware/*  said  he,  distantly,  "of  being  troubled  wi 
timidity." 

"  1  think,"  snid  T,  "you  are  so  very  shy.     I  saw  yon  ju.«rt  o 

standing  by  Lady  C ,  whom,  you  know,  you  wonld  give  the 

world  to  dance  with,  and  ahc  looks  lovely  to-night,  with 
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wliite  lilies  in  her  long  riniilels  ;  and  after  ^vatcliing  her  for  at  leasl 
an  hour,  vou  tiatt  not  the  courage  lo  at^k  her  to  dance,  because  vou 
expreud  lo  be  refused,  and  so  jou  walked au ay.  Ara  1  not  right 
now  r 

He  looked  furious — and  I  was  delighted.  It  was  my  turn  now. 
I  had  bec<tine  a  woman,  he  still  remained  a  boy.  I  never  was 
more  maliciously  happy — the  gravel-pil — my  grief — my  chagrin 
wcro  being  revenged — it  was  glorious. 

"You  sec,"  said  I,  "that  I  am  more  merciful;  thinking  you 
WBnte<l  a  jiuilntfr,  I  louk  cumpas»ioii  on  yuu — give  me  credit  fur 
my  kindness,  1  beg." 

'*  O  [  extremely  kind/'  muttered  he,  "very  obliging;  but  I  did 
not  want  lo  dance." 

*'  Then  tlid  your  father  force  you  to  dance?"  excltumed^  I  in  mock 
astoiiifchiiient.  "  Ua»  he  that  power  over  you  ?  How  very  dis- 
agrcfable  lo  be  treated  so  like  a  boy  —  how  glad  yon  will  bo 
when  you  grow  older,  and  arc  eraanciputcd.  For  my  pari,  I  could 
nol  cudure  it." 

1  saw  he  writhed  under  my  remarks,  and  1  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  pay  off'  the  lung  score  of  contempt  he  had  phawn  me,  by  a  little 
bitter  raillery.  '"What  does  it  mailer?"  thought  1/*  we  hate  each 
other  already  as  much  as  it  is  possible."  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
degree  of  torture  that  would  have  itatisfied  my  great  revenge,  had 

not  the  Marquis  of appeared,  and  bowing,  claimed  me  as  his 

partner.     .Now  this  was  doubly  good  to  be  surrendered  up  hy 

Lord to  him — the  most  desirable  partner  in  London.     The 

fates  had  combiucd  lo  humiliate  Lord that  night.      I,  the 

despised,  the  contemned  rustic,  to  be  singled  out  by  the  Marquis 

of .     I  left  Lord with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  took  my 

place  in  the  dance,  conscious  ihat  every  young  woman  in  the  room 
longetl  to  be  in  my  place.  1'hc  conversation  of  the  moniing  was 
resumed  with  redoubled  spirit.  The  belles  and  the  beaux  were 
named  and  discussed  :  my  simple  notions  amused  the  Marquis  of 

exceedingly,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  my  sallies.     SVe  sat 

down  the  best  of  friends,  he  declaring  apart  to  my  mother  that  he 
liked  me  of  all  things,  and  should  call,  with  her  pernit&siou,  next 
day. 

After  Ibis  I  cared  not  to  stay.  I  was  getting  woefully  sleepy.    I 

had  revenged  myself  on  Lord ,  and  I  had  danced  with  the 

Manjnis  of .     1  was  content*  and  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow 

ibal  night  with  only  one  regret — for  when,  even  at  merry  eighteen, 
is  perfect  happiness  found  in  this  lower  hemisphere  ? 

Thus  ended  my  prescittation  at  Court* 


Qf*  "i 
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NOTRE  DAME  DE  BROU  AND  ITS  MARGUERITES. 

BT    LOUISA    STETART    COSTELLO. 

Marguerite  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Mitxi> 
milian  aud  Mary  of  Burgundy,  is  well  known,  and  holds  a  high 
place  in  histoty,  in  consequence  of  her  excellent  ^uvcrnment  uf 
the  Netherlands  in  troublous  times.  Her  life  iraa  as  chequered  uid 
romantic  as  that  of  her  mother,  and  the  happy  yeara  grauted  I* 
her  scarcely  more  in  number. 

The  memory  long  cherished  by  tlic  subjects  of  her  ccccotrie 
father,  is  still,  even  at  the  present  day,  preserved  in  a  fnr-ott"  corner 
of  France,  at  a  little  town,  which,  but  for  the  occasionnl  passing  of 
travellers  on  their  way  to  Sivitzerluud,  would  be  unknown.  It  ti 
that  of  Bourg  en  Bresse,  not  famous  fur  anything  iu  itself,  bat 
that,  just  without  its  walls,  rises  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ehurches  to  be  found  anywhere  called  Notre  Dame  dc  Brou,  with 
its  line  tombs,  unrivalled  in  raai^niHccnec,  the  chief  cif  which  ia 
that  of  Marguerite  of  Austria.  The  story  attached  to  this  church 
is  curious. 

Nino  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  devout  Bishop  of  MAcoo, 
Gerard  by  name,  di^usted  with  the  pumps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  his  office,  fled  from  the  dangers  which  beset  his  sim- 
plicity nud  humility,  aud  building'  himHilf  a  hut  on  the  confines  of 
a  forest  which  at  that  time  existed,  commenced  a  hermit's  life. 
It  Wits  not  long  before  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  drew  pilgrims  to 
the  secluded  spot,  and  its  reputation  increased  from  yenr  to  rear 
till  ft  small  monastery  spruug  up  on  the  site  of  the  modest  cell  of 
the  self-dcuyiug  Gerard. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  protector  of  5 
power  to  ensure  its  wcll-beiu^  appeared  in  the  person  n:  ; 
the  Second,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Count  of  Bresse.  It  hapiH-nnt 
that  the  Duke  was  hunting  iu  the  ueighlwurhood,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  broke  bis  arm;  his  Duchess,  the  fair  aud 
pious  I^Iarguerite  of  Bourbon,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  his  accident,  made  a  vow  during  his  illness,  that, 
should  he  recover,  she  would  reward  the  blessed  St.  Benedict 
for  his  intercciision  in  his  favour  with  the  powers  of  Heaven,  bf 
erecting  a  church  and  adding  greatly  to  the  monastcn-,  all  in 
honour  of  the  saint  who  had  stood  her  friend  in  emergcnc'v.  Ha 
husband  recovered,  but  Marguerite  was  unable  to  accontplith  her 
pious  desit^n;  remorseless  death  released   her  from  her  -  ■ 

meut  aud  carried  her  otf  before  she  had  had  time  to  bi  _  | 

building  she  meditated.     Philip  himself,  although  he  invested  a 
large  sura  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  fnllilling  the  promise  of  his  _ 
lamented  sponac,  also  died  before  the  first  stone  of  Uie  sacn?d  vdificc  ■ 
was  laid;  in  his  last  testnmeiit  he  thus  expressed  bis  onfulfijied 
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desire.     The  command  he  gives  is  somewhat  singular,  cousidering 
that  the  church  did  not  then  exist: — 

"  We  will  and  decree  tliat  our  body  shall  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Brou,  in  the  chapel  which,  by  tlic  grace  of  God,  we 
propose  to  erect  in  honour  of  onr  Creatur  and  hia  glorious  Mother, 
under  the  domination  of  St.  Mnrk  the  Evangelist,  there  to  found 
a  reliffion  of  the  ohscrvancc  of  Saint  Benedict.  In  case  of  quitting 
the  world  before  the  projected  fonudation,  we  will  and  ordain  that 
our  intention  shall  be  executed  by  our  succcssora." 

The  next  l>uke  his  son  Philibert  the  Second,  sumamed  the 
Handsome,  wa^  probably  too  much  occupied  with  the  plensures 
belon^ng  to  his  age  to  consider  it  absolntely  necessary  tliat  he 
should  immediately  act  about  occupying  himself  with  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  St.  Benedict;  it  was  reserved  to  his  interesting 
and  devoted  widow  to  accomplish  this  duty,  although  the  saint 
TTus,  after  all,  cheated  out  of  his  dues ;  and  but  for  her  conscientioua 
seal,  1  should  never  have  had  cause  to  congratulate  myself  on 
having  resisted  fatigue,  and  gone  in  aearch  of  the  mnguiticcnt 
pile  of  Notre  Dame  dc  Brou. 

If  saints  arc  subject  iu  their  blissful  abodes  to  human  resent- 
ments. Saint  Benedict  must  have  felt  extremely  hurt  and  ofTeiided, 
and  he  and  the  apostle  Saint  Mark  must  have  condoled  uith  each 
other  on  the  neglect  shown  thera,  when  this  beautiful  structure  at 
length  rose  uuder  the  patroniige  of  Saint  Nicolas  de  Tuieutiu  and 
Saint  Augustin  of  Lombnrdy  ! 

It  thus  fell  out.  Marguerite  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the 
beautiful  and  ill-fated  Mary,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  and  her  chosen, 
Maximilian,  had  become,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  wife  of 
Philil>ert  of  Snvyy.  lltr  hymencnl  stjir  did  not  shinu  propitiously, 
for  after  having  passed  her  infancy  in  Fnuiee,  ns  the  betrothed 
bride  of  Charles  the  Eiglith,  she  had  been  rejected  for  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  sent  back  to 
her  offended  father  ;  she  had  been  nearly  wrecked  on  her  voyage 
to  obtain  a  widowhood  ia  Spain — for  her  young  husband,  the 
Infant  Juan,  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  a  bridegroom — and 
not  many  months  had  passed  in  sunshine  with  her  and  her  third 
partner,  when  fnto  bli^^hted  the  flower  of  her  dawning  happiueaa 
once  more.  Marguerite  had  accompanied  her  handsome  Pliilibert 
on  a  pnrty  of  pleasure — forgetful  that  such  excursions  were  fatal 
in  her  family ;  the  married  lovers  had  sought  a  delicious  8[iot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  a  clear  fuuutain,  leaping  from  its 
glittering  bed  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  wood,  invited  them  to 
repose  and  refresh  themselves.  Their  attendants  had  spread  their 
rural  repast  on  the  greensward  by  the  side  of  the  lountain,  when 
the  young  priuce,  heated  and  tired,  for  they  had  been  all  day 
enjoying  the  chase,  imprudently  drank  of  the  inviting  and  icy 
spring,  within  whose  waves  a  cruel  water-sprite  lurked  for  hii 
destruction.  Scarcely  had  poor  PhiHbert  drunk  the  draught  he 
coveted,  than  a  sudden  chill  took  possessiou  of  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground  like  one  pierced  with  a  moilal  wound. 

kllis  terrified  bride  had  him  carefully  conveyed  to  tKtvv  ^.-wASa  ^ 
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Pont  d'Ain,  the  niins  of  which  still  crown  the  height  above  A* 
river;  and  there,  in  the  same  clmmber  where  he  had  first  seen  tbo 
light,  the  beautiful  Philibert  expired  in  the  Arma  of  the  ucforto- 
nalc  Marguerite.   He  bad  not,  hIhs  !  flttHioedhistweaty-fuarthjrear. 

Whnt  wonder  that  the  young  widow  looked  upon  his  doikth,iB 
those  stiperatitiiiua  dnya,  as  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for  the 
neglected  vow  of  her  predecessor,  MnrgueritD  of  Bourbon  ?  She 
instautly  resolved  to  use  every  means  in  her  power  that  NoCie 
Dame  de  Brou  should  ui>  longer  lament  her  pmises  unsung,  bee 
rites  unpnid:  but  another  was  now  Duke,  and  she  was  ngiiiu  (o  be 
a  wHudcrer,— nevertheless,  she  had  an  oath  i»  Heaven,  and  eartihly 
obtttHcles  were  as  nothing  to  iicr  perseverrtnee,  " 'T  were  lonir  to 
tell "  how  she  toiled  and  pleaded  with  niggardly  and  irrelieiooi 
ministers  and  lukewarm  sovereigns,  how  she  hcsscigcd  the  Pops 
with  zcnious  prayers,  and  how  nt  length  she  obtnioed  a  bull,  anil 
the  great  work  was  bc^in. 

For  five-aiid-tweuty  years,  throughout  a  life  of  anxiety  and 
tumult,  did  Marguerite  find  joy  and  itohice  iu  thi«  chief  bosiiieH 
of  her  cxisicncc;  and  year  by  year  she  beheld,  with  inward  lati*- 
factisn,  which  consoled  her  for  many  sorrows,  her  uugnifieeDt 
work  advancing. 

Mistress  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  grace  of  her  adering 
father,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  she  spared  time  from  her  Mrdoooi 
duties  to  nttfod  to  the  erection  of  thii  pile ;  to  cunfi^r  with  the 
great  architect  Loya  Von  Boi^lcni,  and  the  inimitidile  scnlpttir 
Conrad  Meyt;  to  choose  with  them  the  brilliant  maible  of  CiLrrara 
and  the  bhick  marble  of  the  Burt;uudiaa  quarries  for  the  lombs 
she  hod  planned;  to  consult  them,  and  to  design,  it  may  be,  re- 
apecting  those  gorgeous  windows,  blnxiui:  with  ruby  and  enendi^ 
which  still  glow  in  the  sunlight,  and  cast  a  thousand  hue*  on  the 
elaborntely-itdorued  pllUrs  and  hhrmcs;  every  tile  on  the  floor, 
every  brick  u^ed  iu  the  walls,  was  mude  on  the  spot  under  ber  ID- 
apection,  and  all  was  watched  and  ordered  with  a  miuutoncas  wlucb 
prove  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  tender  Ma^uerite  waa  in  ber 
employ. 

The  result  uf  the  magni&cent  whole  was  reserved  for  other  eyes 
than  hers  to  g:azc  on ;  hut,  hef.ire  she  died,  enoitgh  hud  brca 
ticcompli^hed  to  comfort  and  satisfy  her.  Marguerite  uf  Bourbon 
was  already  placed  npon  her  alabaster  tomb,  sculptured  to  Uie  life 
"  ID  her  hbbit  us  she  lived,'*  her  delicate  Iiaods  clasped  as  if 
still  iu  prayer;  at  her  feet  a  greyhound  lies  watching  his  mistrcM; 
ber  gracL'ful  drapery  is  ftdded  over  her  gentle  bosom,  nnd  her  fiur 
head  is  adorned  with  its  coronet,  clasping  the  clustering  tFL-sses  of 
her  uaving  hair,  as  she  lurns  her  *' Rigbtless  eyes  **  towards  the 
tomb  of  her  son;  augels  and  female  saintu  nith  palm-hrancbea  and 
precious  cavkets  of  rchcs  stand  sentiocl  iu  niches  round,  aad  a 
row  of  beautiful  littb  pletcreuseg  support  the  mausoleum  in  vbicb 
abe  rests.  Her  sliield  of  lilies  is  above  her  head,  and  fancy  )o«ea 
itself  in  the  mazes  of  sculptured  wrcatiia  wkicfa  cling  to  the  pUlan 
and  climb  along  the  pinuacleSf  whose  spires  disappear  lUBonQat  tlw 
profusion  of  carving  which  iucloecs  the  whole. 
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The  manes  of  the  first  Marguerite  must  hftvc  been  appeased, 
for  n  total)  beside  lier  to  her  beloved  nun  Pbilibert  whs  also  raised; 
and  it  wns  tlicu  that  the  daughter  of  MaKiuiiliau  could  not  con- 
trol her  impatience  to  ace  the  nholc  eompletedj  as  well  as  to  judge 
of  the  success  of  her  dutiful  and  zealous  fiiends,  the  grt-at  artists 
who  had  undertaken  the  tnsk  shegavetbcm.  MnrjrucTitc  resolved 
to  set  forth  from  Mntines  on  the  15th  November,  1D30,  :tnd  in 
spite  of  A  fererish  night  and  a  troubled  waking,  she  would  not 
defer  her  Journey  to  Brou.  She  got  up  aud  was  already  in  the 
oiid^t  of  her  toilette^  whcu  she  felt  a  sudden  faintiicss,  and  begged 
sotQL*  water  of  one  of  her  attendants.  It  was  instantly  procured, 
but,  M  she  took  tlic  vase  from  the  hands  of  her  anxious  lady  in 
waiting,  her  own  trembled  so  much  that  it  fell  tu  the  ground 
and  the  glass  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces — one  fra>:ment 
going  unobaerved  into  her  slipper.  When  her  faintnesa  had  passed 
off,  she  continued  the  preparations  for  her  journey,  and  as  she 
hurried  about  her  ch;imher,  was  sensible  that  she  was  wounded  in 
the  foot.  At  first  she  would  not  notice  the  circumstance,  but  tlie 
pain  increasing,  she  consented  that  nn  examination  should  take 
place.  It  was  found  that  the  glass  had  been  driven  far  into  the 
foot,  and  ailer  its  extraction  inflammation  90  rapidly  ensued  that 
immedinte  danger  was  apprehended,  and  at  length  it  became  evi* 
dent  that  air.putiition  was  necessary.  Unappiilled  by  so  dreadful  an 
alternative.  Marguerite  resigued  herself  to  submit  to  the  opentlioo. 

Doubtless  die  ignorance  of  her  surgkiil  attendant  had  occasioned 
a  result  like  this  of  a  sUglit  accident,  aud  when  afl'airs  hud  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  little  skill  or  common 
sense  they  had  was  frightened  away  by  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sponsibihty  which  rested  upon  them.  In  an  evil  hour  they  ven- 
tured 00  administering  to  the  princess  a  dose  of  opium,  with  a 
\'u:\r  to  allt^vijiting  the  pain  she  must  suQ'er — the  day  had  not 
arrived  when  luuilanuiu  and  chloroform,  judiciously  applied,  per- 
ibrmed  their  magic  fuuctions — and,  the  dose  once  taken,  Margue- 
rite revived  from  her  deep  sleep  no  more. 

Six  years  after,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dhuic  de  Diuu  was  (iuished,  and  her  tomb  was 
the  greatest  ornament  of  all  the  splendours  that  its  walls  inclosed. 
It  stitnds  in  the  choir,  a  monument  of  the  skill  aud  exquisite  taste 
of  the  age.  There  lies  poor  Marguerite,  in  doable  effigies — above, 
aa  if  ilecping  placidly  and  still  in  life ;  beneath,  as  a  corpse  with 
the  wound  in  Ikcr  foot  represented  with  vi\id  truth.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  two  statues  or  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
saints  who  crowd  about  them,  amougst  whom  is  more  than  one 
Saint  Marguerite,  and  a  mysterious  figure  whose  idenlit}'  has 
never  been  decided,  but  who  is  thought  to  represent  the  Sibyl 
who  was  charged  with  tlie  knowledge  of  her  fate.  There  are  gar- 
lands of  mystic  flowers  around  the  slender  pillars  which  cluster 
near,  in  which  the  daisi/  is  not  forgotten. 

"  Angeh  with  their  marble  wings  o'ershade"  the  tomb,  and 
support  her  shield  where  the  long  and  stirring  hi^itories  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria,  their  alliances  and  struggles,  seem  eugratedxo. 
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their  devices,  and,  above  all,  runs  timt  mysterious  motto  amoBpt 
tlie  flowers  and  emblems,  wliicli  has  puzzled  ftntinuanans  for  many 
an  age  down  to  the  "  Notes  and  Queries"  of  the  present  day. 

To  understand  this  motto,  as  with  most  of  those  adopted  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  biatory  of  the  life  of  licr 
who  adopted  it.  That  of  Marguerite  was  singularly  eveucful, 
she  probably  wished  to  convey  in  these  words  an  idea  of  the 
situdes  to  which  site  had  been  subjected  from  her  cradle  to  tht 
tomb :  to  tell  tlic  sorrows  wliich  begun  Avith  the  loss  of  her 
amiable  young  mother,  and  how,  separated  by  the  policy  of  her 
father's  subjects  from  his  tender  care,  she  was  sent  to  France  to 
be  betrothed  to  the  younj  Dauphin,  sou  of  Louis  the  Eicvcoth, 
and  remained  under  the  harsh  guardianship  of  the  proud  Kegeot 
Anne,  till  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  repudiate  the  intended 
union,  and  she  was  restored  with  little  ceremony  to  Maximilian: 
to  show  how,  once  more  betrothed,  poor  Marguerite  was  scot  oa 
a  voyage  to  Spain,  where  the  sou  of  Ferdinand  and  I^abeUs 
looked  for  her  as  his  bride,  when  a  storm,  furerunuer  of  the 
sorrow  that  awaited  hetj  overtook  her  vessel,  aud  so  furious  wo* 
the 

**  Great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skiet," 

that  all  hope  of  safety  was  abandoued  ;  it  was  then  that  she  wrute 
and  attached  to  her  dress  that  fanciful  epitaph,  so  charactcri»tic  of 
the  times,  intended  to  inform  those  wlio  might  find  her  druwued 
body  of  her  sad  fate : — 

"  Ci  git  MargDt.  la  gcnte  demoiselle, 
Qu'eut  deux  marb.  et  si  morut  pucelle." 

The  "waves  and  tempests,"  however,  spared  her  to  feel  the  j^ 
of  losing  what  she  had  learnt  to  love  as  soon  as  known.  Don  Juai 
her  bridegroom,  died  immediately  after  their  marriage,  and  she 
was  once  again  a  wanderer,  and  once  again  Maximilian  received 
aud  cherished  her  for  awhile.  The  last  part  of  her  story  has 
already  been  told — might  she  not  well  inscribe  upon  the  walls  she 
erected,  embroider  on  her  robes,  engrave  on  the  jewels  she  worc^ 
the  motto : — 

'*  Fortune  has  been  luird  with  the  fated  one  t " 

Bnt  it  has  been  conjectureil  that  she  did  not,  in  these  myotic  words, 
intend  to  bewnil  her  fate;  they  may  convey  another  mi-aning, 
more  consonant  to  the  strength  of  character  which  she  showed: 

"  The  stroltes  ofFortune  have  gjtcn  sirength." 

Cortiin  it  is  that  Marguerite  did  not  resign  herself  at  ouce  to 
the  hard  lot  which  she  endured.  A  task  was  before  her  which 
fulfilled  to  theutuiost:  her  father  required  her  services,  and  you 
as  she  was,  she  proved  that  the  confidence  he  placed  in  her ' 
judicious.  Her  governmeut  of  the  Low  Countries  was  condoctc 
with  singidar  ahilitj-  Rud  wisdom.  The  extraordinary  letter*] 
extant  of  her  father  to  her  show  how  much  he  depended  on  herl 
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judgment  and  advice ;  sbc  wns  present  at>  and  assisted  by  her  coun- 
•els,  the  faraows  Congress  of  Cambr«y,  where  so  many  jirinces  met 
to  endeavour  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  Venetians;  and  she,  together 
■with  the  Buchesae  d'Angoult-mc,  concluded  that  celebrated  treaty 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  known  from  that  circnmstance 
as  "  La  Paix  aux  Dames." 

Her  death  was  a  deep  grief  to  her  subjects,  who  adored  her,  and 
she  left  behind  her,  with  their  regrets,  the  reputation  of  exalted 

pqualities,  and  it  mind  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  even  in  that 

■»ge  of  enligliteumeut  and  taste,  when  La  Marguerite  dcs  Mar- 
guerites, the  sister  of  the  great  Francis,  shone  in  all  her  brilliancy. 
She  was  a  poetess  of  no  mean  rank,  according  to  the  estimation 

lof  the  time,  and  though  disfigured  with  the  usual  conceits,  there 

Isre  pretty  thoughts  in  her  poems. 

In  the  '*  fiibliotheqne,  dite  de  Bourgogue,"  exists  a  precious 
lanuscript,  lately  given  to  the  worUl  by  the  cruflite  Baron  de 

•Peiffeubcrg,  iu  which  a  collection  of  her  compositions  may  be 
found.  A  few  of  these  may  render  the  reader  to  a  certain  degree 
wore  intimate  witli  the  feelings  of  Marguerite.  Some  of  her 
songs  are  even  playful,  although  tlic  predominant  thought  in  them 
is  one  of  saducss.     Here  is  one  of  which  the  refrain  is, 

C'EST  POUR  JAMAIS  I 

It  is  for  evpr  my  rogret, 

That  c^uBCB  noithcr  night  nor  day, 
Nur  can  mjr  hi-art  ibs  cart:  furget, 

E'en  while  I  feel  iis  pulse  dcca^ ; 
1  live  but  to  lament  ray  woes. 
And  I  shnll  perish  ere  they  close- 
It  IB  for  evpr! 

Misfortune  is  n  velhknown  foe 
Thnt  haunts  me,  tlwoll  wlicre'er  I  will. 

Attacks  mc  wheresoeer  I  go. 
And  in  the  end  is  sure  to  kill^ 
It  is  for  ever  ! 

A  princess  who  was  tlie  friend  of  Krasmus  must  have  been 
endowed  with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  his  superiority  and 
of  partaking  his  opinions,  so  startling  to  the  enemies  of  Luther. 

The  doctors  of  Luuvain  were  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  the 
writings  of  Erasmus,  cliieHy  because  they  feared  the  necessity,  in 
case  of  old  received  notions  being  disturbed,  of  renewed  study  and 
exertion  on  their  part,  to  controvert  those  assertions,  the  truth  of 
vhich  were  becoming  too  evident.  Erasmus  was  well  aware  of 
their  motives,  and  ridicules  them  in  a  relation  he  makes  of  having 
consulted  an  astrologer  to  know  the  reason  of  their  opposition  to 
enlightenment  through  study.  lie  declares  that  the  oracular 
reply  set  forth  that  llic  cause  was  to  be  found  in  an  eclipse  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  whose  influence  is  exer- 
cised on  the  brain;  also  that  Mercury-  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  Saturn,  and  tluis  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  who  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Mercury,  were  forced  to  this  obstiiiacy. 

Erasmus  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  virtues  of  l^la.v^<^ 
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rite,  to  judge  by  the  cnlo^um  on  her  which  be  introdnced  m  bb 
offici:tl  discourse  ia  lOUi,  uu  the  uccfuiuu  of  the  jounicy  of  ibe 
Archduke  Philip  le  Beau  to  Spaia,  which  be  delivered  to  that 
prince  at  the  palace  at  Bnixelles. 

Mulinet  and  he  Maire  de  Beige  were  contemporary  poeta  with 
tlie  priucess,  and  to  hrr  several  of  their  poems  «ro  addressed* 
One  of  the  best  knowu  of  the  latter  is  an  address  from  "  the  Grtca 
Lorer/'  which  for  some  time  puzzled  the  world,  and  proved  to 
mean  a  certain  greeu  parrot,  a  peculiar  favourite  with  liia  mislr 
and  a  rare  bird  at  the  period.  Some  amusing  mistaiies  hare  ; 
from  the  ambiguity  of  Lc  Maire's  verses. 

Marguerite  seems  chiefly  to  hare  confined  hcnielf  to  short 
the  strain  of  which  is  not  unlike  tUuso  of  CliriMine  dc  PLsao,  aoj 
breuthe  of  &oft  regrets  and  waitings  of  disappomted  love. 

LASI  QUEL  KKGUETI 

Ah  !  what  regret,  what  melsnchDly  drvans  I 

Alns  !  wliat  at^hs.  what  sorrow,  aiid  what  f^ooB 

Are  his,  whosi;  lUithful  iiicai  ry  [;ives  him  glciitiis 
or  hiT  he  lovcJ  m)d  lost  in  all  Iipr  bloom  I 

There  may  be  who  in  oiher^  find  rt-lief. 

But  ia  the  grave  ahwe  con  eiid  his  griuf. 

Ah  I  what  regret  1 

That  sofi  regard,  that  mild  and  blushin);  face. 
That  blamtOfM  mien,  thut  tender  soothii^  tone. 

Had  she  not  tbe»e1'     And  many  a  nomelni  grace? 
Lost — pnst— 18  Jill,  and  he  nm?t  weep  alone. 
Ah  I  what  Tcgiet  I 

The  following  ihoughl  is  one  repeated,  from  age  to  age,  by  | 
in  all  languages: — 

JE  VOUS  OBLIEKAY. 

I  will  forget  the#«  comi!  wliaL  may — 
Would  1  could  boait  my  bondage  o'er  ! 

But,  all !  the  more  1  atrin-  and  pray, 
1  do  but  think  of  thee  the  more. 

In  the  playfdl  lines  which  follow  there  is  evidence  of  Mar- 
guerite's  uiudcsty  ;  whellier  she  really  bad  no  claims  lu  beauty  is 
not,  however,  proved  by  tliem. 

QUE  PUIS-JE  MAIS? 

What  can  I  do?     If  not  horu  fair 

'T  IS  Nat'irr'K  fault,  and  nut  niy  own  : 
Be  hers  tJiL-  btamf,  as  hvti  ttic  cate, 

To  make  us  white,  or  red,  or  browo. 
SJDce  she  it  was  who  made  nry  liice, 
1  had  no  hand  ia  my  djj»gruce, 

Wttatcan  Ido? 

Worthy  I  am — of  noble  race. 

My  breeding  »ull  in  couru  has  beeoi 
They  say  my  form  is  (till  of  grace, 

Id  nothing  am  1  poor  or  mean. 

Wltatcanldo? 


CHAPTER   II. 

After  the  scene  Inst  described,  Tom  and  I  went  to  play  at 
billiHrds,  instead  of  atteudio^  to  the  auntomicnl  dcmonstratioa 
wilh  the  other  studeuts,  who  had  turned  the  dissectinj^-rooiu  into 
a  pistce  for  pleasnnt  rncrontinn.  We  phived  fur  something  more 
than  an  hour,  and  then  Air.  U!dlmm  and  several  others,  released 
fipom  their  tiresome  morning  lecture,  joined  us  in  the  billiard-room. 

"If  these  two  have  finished,"  said  Oldham  to  a  bttie  fellow,  in 
dress  and  appearance  a  perfect;  gentleman, ''  I  '11  give  you  a  game 
of  Kfty,  for  a  shilling;,  and  the  t«bles." 

"Agreed,"  replied  Mr.  Bai'iug, — "  Play  as  usual,  I  suppose? — I 
give  yon  live  points." 

"Yes,"  said  Oldham. — "Marker,  bring  two  cigars — best  Ha- 
Tnnnahs." 

"  And  a  pot  of  half-nnd-half,  Mnrker/'  added  Mr,  Baring. 

The  marker  went  upon  his  errand,  and  the  game  commenced. 

I  never  saw  tempers  excited  su  much  as  at  billiards, — at  least, 
■mongBt  niedicftl  students.  The  sweetest  temper  in  the  Morld 
■ppears  unable  to  bear  with  patienco  two  or  three  unlucky  strokes, 
when  the  game  seems  in  doubt;  and  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
where  the  chances  have  been  nearly  equal,  the  loser  geucrally 
loses  his  good  humour  and  hia  money  together. 

"■Confound  such  luck  \"  exclaimed  Oldham,  at  the  third  suecc-ss- 
fal  liHxard  his  antugoniat  made  in  ^uecestiiun  oil'  the  red  ball — 
"Who  ever  saw  such  luck?  I  can't  do  anything  like  it, — the 
game*3  gone  before  1  can  play  once." 

"No, — there's  a  chance  for  you,"  replied  Baring;  "you  may 
count  six  off  those  balls  easily." 

"Six,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Oldbam,  with  inclignatiouw  "You 
have  placed  them  ssife  under  the  cushion.  IIow  can  I  get  at 
them  ? — six,  indeed !  However,"  he  continued,  alter  an  accidental 
caunon,  "  there '»  two — and  two  *3  four — and  tivo '»  six,  and  there  'b 
nine — damme,  the  game 's  not  lost  yet,  Mr.  Furgussou.'^ 

"Lost,  no,"  said  the  other  player,  "you  will  wiu  it.  I  can't 
afford  to  give  you  points,  hut  yon  are  such  a  screw,  you 
won't  play  without  the  odd*  are  iu  your  favour.  See,  there — I've 
missed  that  hazard — you  would  uol  have  missod.  1  tell  you,  Old- 
ham, it  is  giving  you  the  money  and  the  game,  for  rac  to  give  you 
points.  You  have  rois.<ied  everything,  and  pocketed  your  own  ball. 
— Marker,  score  three  for  me. —  I  had  rather  your  ball  had  not 
gone  into  the  pocket, — you  sec,  I  have  only  ouc  ball  to  play  at, — 
the  half-butt. — Marker,  there,  three  more — score  that, — now  I've 
pocket(;d  both  balls — sii.     I  shall  lay  mv  bidl  in  baulk." 

"  Now,"  said  Oldham,  "  what  have*  I  left  on  tUovi  WV^'i    'Y^S*. 
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of  not  giving  me  points  I  you  cnn  afford  to  give  me  fifteen  instejid 
of  five.     How 's  the  game,  Marker  ?" 

"Fourteen — twcnty-ooe/'  replied  the  person  addressed;  "you 
are  seven  behind,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  I  can  count,"  said  Oldham.  "  How  the  deuce  cnn  1 
vin  this  game  ?  Curse  the  cue,  there's  a  miss — no,  it  isn't — it  is 
a  caunou — two — you  ought  to  give  rae  a  dozen  points  at  least,  out 
of  fifty.  By  Jove !  the  balls  will  go  into  the  pockets — fire — 
Marker — another  cannon — two — I've  missed  that," 

Mr.  Baring  took  the  cue  into  his  hand^  and  rubbed  its  estremity 
with  chalk,  while  the  marker  cried  out,  "Twenty-one,  all." 

"I've  got  to  do  my  work  over  again/*  grumbled  Baring;  "too 
are  beating  me  with  five  points,  and  grumbling  for  fifteen ;  tlie 
balls  are  both  safe  as  a  rock,  and  mine  is  poked  where  I  c&ii^t 
reach  it.  The  long  butt,  Marker.  There's  a  miss — I  shall  Io«e 
the  game ;  confound  such  things  as  hntts  and  cues !  1 1\  nerfer 
give  you  another  point,  Oldham." 

"Where's  the  chalk?"  a.skcd  the  descendant  of  Sir  Firehnind, 
cnlculating  the  chances  on  the  halls.  "There,  sir,  off  the  red — a 
beautiful  stroke — now  the  red's  in  the  middle  pocket — three  and 
three '8  six — spot  the  hall — a  cannon — eight — ditto — ten.  Devil 
take  it  I     Missed  that. — Have  you  marked  alt  ?" 

**  Twenty-one — thirty-one,"  exclaimed  the  marker  in  reply, 
while  Baring's  eyes  flashed  with  triumph,  as  he  observed  the  i>o«i- 
tion  of  the  baits.  "  You  are  ten  ahead,  Oldham — look  here  at  the 
red  ball,  1  'il  score  tbrec  off  it.  Mark  that — now  red 's  coming  to 
the  same  place  again — three  more — a^ain — three  more.  Isn't 
this  sweet  play  ? — three  more — where  arc  you  now  ?  I  can't  do  it 
this  time,  so  I'll  make  a  camiouj  and  there's  another.  Brmro! 
I  '11  lay  my  own  ball  safe." 

"  Thirty-one — thirty-seven,"  cried  the  marker,  to  the  annoyaDce 
of  ^Tr.  Oldham,  who  looked  as  though  he  could  kill  and  eat  hit 
antagonist. 

"  I  say.  Sir  Firebrand,  don't  grow  too  hot ! "  said  Tom  Furniral. 
"  By  hot  potatoes,  hot  pies,  hot  heads,  hot  suppers,  and  hot  bedsl 
you  must  cool  yourself  before  you  win  this  game." 

"  I  '11  bet  yon  an  even  shilling  that  1  do,"  replied  Oldham,  "  in 
spite  of  that  little  devil's  luck — for  play  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  has  the  luck  of  old  Nick  and  his  own  and  all." 

"  I  won*t  cheat  you  out  of  your  money,  Oldham. — The  gnmc's 
gone." 

"  You  shall  see  whether  the  game 's  gone  or  not.   He 's  only  nx 

aliead  with  his  confounded  luck — there's  two — mind  you  count 

everything,  Marker — two  more,  and  now  three. — Who's  first  now? 

[  ^'ill  you  bet  now,  Kurnival  ?      A  line  stroke,  by  jingo  I     Mr. 

FBariiig,  where  are  vou  now? — I  shall  win  the  game  for  another 

rBhilling." 

"  If  you  win  this  game,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  "  1  '11  never  play  with 

you  agaiu,  if  1  do  may  I  be .    The  half-butt,  and  the  bridge, 

il  ark  cr— there's   two — call  out  the  game.     Thirty-thrw — forty- 
two,  is  it?  Thirty-fi\e — (orty-two;  thirly.seren — forty-two;  forty 
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— forty-two;  forty-two  all.  The  ^nmc's  mine,  for  a  crown — forty- 
five — aud  now  you  may  do  your  best  with  the  bails,  Mr.  Oldham.^' 

" them,  and them  to  all  eternity  !"  exclaimed  Oldham  ; 

"  I  cfiu't  touch  my  ball — I  shall  make  a  miss,  I  know — no,  there  *s  a 
touch  and  tliat's  all,  and  now  you  have  as  many  as  you  like  to 
take  on  the  balls — cursed  luck  ! — I  could  beat  you  like  fun,  if  you 
pot  your  games  by  play;  but  there's  no  fighting  against  a  ruu  of 
luck  like  yours — there  you  are — forty-seven,  forty-nine,  1  shall 
not  have  another  chance — a  miss — hurrah  I" 

The  balls  were  left  in  a  beautiful  position,  and  Oldham  scored 
successively  a  caudoii,  and  two  losiui;  hazards  off  the  white.  The 
biUls  were  all  in  a  heap;  aud  he  laughed  triumphantly  at  his 
ftiitagouist  before  he  made  the  last  stroke. — It  was  done. 

"  A  foul  stroke,"  exclaimed  Baring  iu  an  ecstacy,  nt  the  almost 
imperceptible  error. 

"It  was  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  with  his  face  crimson  with 
passion. 

'*  It  was,  sir,  I  Ml  swear  it." 

"  If  yon  do,  you  *ll  swear  what  was  not  true !" 

"That's  a  lie,  sir, — I'll  swear  that  likewise!" 

"  You  little  contemptible  monkey — I'll  punish  you,"  exclaimed 
Oldham,  seiziug  his  little  auta'.|:uuist  by  the  colhtr  of  his  coat,  aud 
shaking  him  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  until  they  were  both 
exhausted,  aud  almost  breathless. 

*'Come,  sir,"  said  I;  "you  ai-e  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
your  opponent.  He  is  no  mateli  for  you  in  size  and  strength— 
I  'II  not  stand  by  and  see  such  conduct." 

"  Thauk  you,  Mr.  Arden,"  exclaimed  Baring,  grasping  my  hand, 
"  but  there  is  a  way  of  making  size  and  strength  equal.  Although 
I  am  little,  I  have  the  courage  of  n  man.  You  shall  hear  from  me, 
Mr.  Oldham — there  '*  my  card.  Mr.  Ardcn,  will  you  oblige  rae  by 
becoming  ray  friend  on  this  oecnsiou  ?  Good  morning,  gentlemen, 
— come  with  me,  Arden." 

We  quitted  the  room  together,  and  thus  I  got  mixed  up  in  a 
duel,  I  scarcely  know  how;  for  it  was  so  sudden  that  I  had  no 
time  to  think  about  it. 

"  Baring,"  said  I,  "  I  *11  thrash  that  fellow,  or  horsewhip  him  for 
you,  or  an)'thiug  iu  that  way;  but  I  will  not  allow  any  duelling 
to  take  place." 

"  It  must  take  place,  Arden,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Must  every  little 
man  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  and  insulted,  because  he  has  uot 
strength  to  defy  his  opponent  ?  I  say  no,  Mr,  Arden — self-pro- 
tection renders  firearms  necc8.**ary — with  them  size  and  strength 
make  no  dilTereuce,  and  a  dwarf  can  cope  with  a  giant.  He  shall 
either  apohigisc  or  fight." 

Alter  a  great  deal  of  useless  remonstrance  with  him,  I  went  to 
Oldham's  loriginga  with  the  message  I  was  entrusted  to  carry. 
Oldham  looked  rer}' serious  about  the  aftair,  iu  spite  of  his  descent 
from  Sir  Firebrand,  who  was  killed  by  the  Saracens. 

"  I  nuist  refer  yon  to  Mr.  Furnival,"  said  he,  marching  up  and 
down  his  coufined  sitting-room;  "  It  shall  never  Iw.  %^tL  "OwA  -a. 
descendant  of  Sir  I'ircbraud  Oldham  vjas  vi  co^at^" 
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I  immedifttcly  proceeded  to  FnrnivnVs  1odg;ingfl,  and  found  Hm 
trimming  his  nioustncbes  before  the  cliimuey-glaM.  He  vrjis  not 
in  llie  Icnst  disturbed  »t  my  cutraticc. 

**  So,  Tom."  said  I,  "  it  seems  we  nre  the  socouds  in  this  afTnir. 
I*m  contbuudediv  afraid  Baring  will  not  be  satisBed  vithout 
fighting." 

"  Don't  you  admire  the  new  tirist  I  ha^  p^iren  to  my  mo 
stnchc  ?"  he  inquired,  without  the  8li;ihlcst  notice  of  my  ot 
tion — "  I  call  t)iis  bcrubbing-hrush  pattern." 

"  I  tell  you  I  hftvc  broui^bt  a  challenge  from  Banng,  too  id* 
aensiblc  brute,"  1  exclaimed. 

"By  Hector  and  Achilles!  then,  you  may  take  it  back  a^ain — 
T  don't  intend  my  man  to  fight — he  has  no  stomach  for  it  upon 
cqunl  terms— he  would  he  as  great  a  fool  as  his  ancestur  if  lie:  had. 
■ — I'm  coming  to  sup  with  you  tins  evening;,  and  I  ^huil  bring 
Oldhani  with  me — you  invite  Baring — we'll  fight  the  battle  oo 
the  Atlantic — I  mean  the  pacific — system,  if  your  little  bantam 
will  conduct  himself  properly.*' 

"Wc  shall  have  them  lighting  across  the  table,  Togo,  if  tber 
meet." 

"  Trust  roe  ;  1 11  settle  the  matter  so  that  they  shall  both  i 
off  honourably.  I  know  the  men — they  are  tickled  with  straws,  i 
would  nilher  laugh  (ban  fight." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  wc  persuaded  our  princip&U 
consent  to  this  meeting.     Baling  wiia  Hbuminahly  ubsiinatu.     Hal 
objected  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  as  altogether  informal,  aad] 
contnir)'  to  anythiug  he  had  ever  heard  of;  but  as  1  promised  to 
get  him  off  wiUi  honour,  be  at  last  consented. 

The  party  in  the  evening  cousisted  of  about  a  dozen,  inclu 
the  hostile  parties,  and  in  spite  of  the  angry  looks  interchti_ 
between  the  two  principals,  wc  all  sat  down  to  supper  withuat 
word  about  the  quarrel.    Tom  looked  as  grave  as  his  graudfuther'fl 
ghutst,  so  ridiculously  so,  that  his  manner  excited  more  merriment^ 
than  if  it  had  been,  as  usual,  the  gayest  in  the  company. 

The  supper  was  not  of  the  must  dainty  descriptiou,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  it.     Bulled  beef  and  carrots  was  all  it  consisted  (dA 
but  the  party  there  assembled  rather  admired  good  drinking  than' 
eating;  therefore  the  beef  was  not  treated  with  contempt.    A 
puuch-boul  tilled  with  spiced  ale,  nud  orunniented  with  a  toastj 
swimmiug  in  the  liquor,  stood  on  the  table  on  equality  with  the 
beef. 

Eight  or  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  that  party,  and  where 
are  those  thoughtless,  gay,  high-spirited  fellows  now?  Many  out 
of  the  few  are  dead,  and  the  rest  scattered  like  the  leaves  in 
autumn  !  The  draught  of  pleasure  they  imbibed  in  mirlli  nud 
merriment  has  only  rendered  tlicir  existence  more  ahat-t  and  prI^-, 
carious.  Some  oftheni  have  their  bodies  cufueMcd,  and  their  minds 
humbled  nith  the  memory  of  the  past,  that  Hoats  over  thou  with. 
a  reproachful  glance  for  their  hot-headed  career;  and  ibcy  feci  the 
puuishmeut  they  have  inflicted  upon  themselves,  in  the  dimioisbcd 
strength  of  their  limbs,  and  their  susceptibility  to  sickness  and 
titiiu.     Others  ciiuUnuc  in  iVeiv  u\ir\j.\^-  WS\V%A\^^^^1.WA\»i  fur  llio 
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fiitnrc.  They  live  for  tlie  momont  in  the  snnsbme,  but,  like  the 
ephemera,  they  niny  not  live  until  the  hour  of  siiiiBct,  and  the 
gentle  ray  of  the  npproacltiug  evening  may  never  slune  upou 
thcra  t 

When  ve  call  to  mind  sccues  of  merrimcut  and  festinty,  and 
tbiuk  of  the  companions  of  our  pleasures,  who  are  dead  or  living, 
or  hnrrring  tlienisclvcs  to  tljat  "  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns"  by  thoughtless  dissipation,  sadness  must  mingle  deeply 
with  our  recollections,  aud  niH.r  the  pleasures  aflforded  by  memory  ; 
still  if  we  were  to  allow  mclimcholy  reflections  to  arise  on  every 
occasion,  life  would  ceii«e  to  be  desirable,  and  we  should  fill  be 
anxious  to  driuk  of  tiiat  water  that  cou&igtis  t!ie  soul  to  utter 
oblivion. 

"  Pjiss  the  bowl,"  said  Pumival  to  Mr.  Bolder,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  for,  in  spite  uf  all  that  liad  occurred  between  him  and 
mvfielf',  be  still  kept  up  an  nppcarnnce  of  friendship. 

"  Here's  a  blessing  upon  each  of  us,"  continued  Tom,  almost 
burying  liis  head  in  the  vessel,  whitrh  was  nearly  empty.  "  Arden, 
we  are  all  ready  for  the  punch  and  tJic  ci^urs  now.  This  ale's  all 
gone,  and  here's  a  toiist  out  of  the  common  way — will  any  gen- 
tleman ent  iti*"  he  asked,  holding  the  wcli-browned  piece  of  bread 
in  bis  fingers.  "  It  is  a  spicy  toast,  although  no  one  can  drink  it — 
I'll  smoke  a  pipe?,  Arden,  by  gas  pipes  and  Pandean  pipes,  and 
water  pipes,  and  wine  pipes,  and  bag  pipes,  and  pitch  pipes,  and 
tobacco  pipes!  what  a  deuced  lot  of  pipes!  aud  suppers  piping  hot," 

The  scrvaut  entered  the  room  with  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  ouc  of 
the  landlady's  children  follotvcd  with  another,  which  were  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  table.  Pipes,  tobacco,  aud  cigars  were 
supplied  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  few  minuter  the  smoke 
curled  over  the  table  into  the  form  of  a  heavy  cloud  which  ob- 
scured the  ceiling.  Tlie  first  glass  of  the  quintuple  beverage 
was  dmnk,  and  then  Tom  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  commanded  silence. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  it  is  an  ardnous  task  for  a  man  like 
me,  usually  a  spectator  instead  of  a  !*pc&kcr — it  is  an  arduous 
ta»k  for  a  man  like  mc,  modest  in  thought  and  sparing  in  lan- 
guage— it  is  an  arduous  task  for  a  man  like  me,  to  address  an 
assembly  like  you — yes,  gentlemen,  1  say  like  you,  aurpas^iing  mo 
singly,  aud  individunlly,  and  wholly,  aud  altogether,  iu  wit,  wisdom^ 
learning,  sense,  and  iutcliigcuce — it  h  an  arduous  task — I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  isn't." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  Tom  intended  this  to  be  laughed 
at  or  not,  but  when  he  came  Co  this  pntmc  in  his  eloquent  harangue, 
one  universal  hiugh  burst  from  all  present;  even  the  two  hostile 
gentlemen  forgot  tlicir  quarrel,  and  joined  in  the  merriment.  Tom 
neither  frowned  nor  smiled,  but  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity 
cleared  bis  throat  and  proceeded  thus  :— 

"I  take  upon  myself,  gentlemen,  this  arduous  and  difficult 
task,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  an  atlair  of  honour,  in  what 
1  consider  a  fair  and  honourable  way,  without  having  recourse 
to   those   deadly,   murderous,   wounding,   and  kiUing,  oxtfl  tSi^ 
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stroying.  und  dreadfully  dcatmctive  wnnpons,  firearms,  piatoh 
loaded  vith  sflanghter,  and  murder,  and  leaden  bullets,  snd 
gunpowder.  Nature  has  given  us  arms  and  liands  to  fight  with, 
and  to  defend  ourselves;  therefore,  I  say,  when  we  have  ja<t 
provocation  wc  have  a  right  to  use  them ;  but  as,  uufortunatelr, 
all  men  are  not  of  equal  size  aud  strength,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
stroDg  to  protect  the  weak  ;  and  I  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  amougst  yoti,  who  would  not  assist  another  unjustly  pro- 
voked or  assaulted.  iw)r  this  purpose  1  call  upon  you  thi!i  eTcning 
to  prevent  the  crime  of  bloodshed.  My  conduct  in  this  matter 
may  appear  unmanly  and  out  of  alt  order;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  azn 
an  independent  being:,  master  of  my  own  actions  and  opinioni, 
aud  therefore  not  obliged  to  fulluw  in  the  footsteps  of  cTcnr 
fnshionabic  fool,  or  coxcomb,  who,  in  the  most  friendly  niauner  in 
the  world,  advises  his  friend  or  his  brother  to  figtit  a  duel,  because 
be  has  received  some  trifling  insult  in  a  moment  of  passion,  whiek 
the, offending  party,  perhaps,  is  sorry  for,  but,  prompted  by  pride, 
refuses  to  confess  his  error,  or  to  apologise  to  the  offended  patty. 
"The  subject  of  the  quarrel  in  question  will  not  bear  examint- 
tion.  Mr.  Bnring  positively  stated,  when  his  temper  was  niMcii 
excited,  ihnt  Mr.  Oldham  told  a  lie.  Perhaps  lie  did — poffcsps 
he  did  not.  Mr.  Oldham,  equally  excited,  shakes  or  assauJu  Mr. 
Baring  in  an  ungentle  and  uiigentleroanly  way;  and  now  Mr. 
Baring,  being  unable  to  inflict  persnnal  punishment  on  Mr.  Old- 
ham, requires  satisfaction.  Let  his  fricud  state  what  ia  required." 
"  Nulliiug  le&s  than,  us  my  friend  l*'nmival  would  express  it,  a 
full,  ample,  complete,  undeniable,  unequivocal,  iicvcr-Dt^be-CQCi- 
toradieted,  aud  satisfactory  apology,"  I  replied. 

"I  shall  not  make  any,''  said  Mr.  Oldham.    ^'A  desocodant  of 
Sir  Firebrand  Ohlham  make  an  apology !     Never,  sir  !    A 
with  the  best  blood  in  his  veins  in  Kuirlnud  !     Never!" 

"Then  on  the  part  of  my  principal  I   beg  you   to 
yourself  horsewhipped,"  aniJ  I. 

"A  descendant  of  Sir  Firebrand  consider  himself  horsewhipped  I 
Never,  sir— 1  shall  not  consider  any  such  indi^^uity.  I — I — why 
damme,  I  h»d  rather  be  horsewhipped  than  think  so.  Yoa  ara 
making  a  fool  of  me,  Mr.  Funiival." 

Tom  whispered  a  few  words  iuto  his  ear,  and  then  returned  to 
his  seat,  with  au  unusual  smile  on  his  countenance. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  Mr.  Oldham  cauuot  consent  to  such 
humilintion,  without  punishing  the  proposer  of  such  a  painful  pro* 
position ;  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  peace  and  restore  harmony,  I 
am  allowed  to  say  that  he  is  willing  to  consider  himself  hon^ 
whipped,  if  Baring  will  consider  himself  shot.'* 

This  is  a  common  method  of  settling  an  affair  of  honour  now, 
but  it  was  quite  uen-  when  Tom  first  proposed  it;  and  if 
could  have  any  avail  in  calming  tempestuous  spirits,  it  <  yl 

had  full  oiicraitun  there ;  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  two  intended  combatants  laughed  with  the  rest,  and  sliookj 
hands  across  the  table,  consigning  for  ever  the  unfortunate  subje 
of  their  quarrel  to  obiiviou. 
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Most  people  recollect  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Parma  in 
London.  Tliey  spent  the  winter  of  1818  and  the  season  of  1849 
in  its  circles,  where  he  was  the  giiyest  of  the  gay.  His  gnictj 
was,  however,  not  that  of  the  man  of  fashion,  of  wit,  or  of  educa- 
tion, but  of  a  great  lubberly  boy  broken  prematurely  loose  from 
school,  and  from  a  very  vulgar  school.  The  rudeness,  bad  breed- 
ing, and  duliicss  of  tlic  Pnnce  were  in  a  frreat  measure  coutrasted 
with  the  gentle  aud  lady-like  bcnrlug  of  the  Princess,  a  daughter, 
every*  one  kuows,  of  the  unfortunate  Uukc  of  Berry,  and  sister  of 
ihe  present  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  Priucess,  now  Rcgeut  of 
Parma  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Robert,  born  in  1849,  exemplifies 
that  rule,  which  so  often  held  good  iu  the  Bourbon  family,  of  the 
women  hnring  better  head-pieces,  higher  qualities,  and  courage 
than  the  men.  Neither  was  she  wantiug  in  cheerfulness,  which, 
whenever  exuberant,  she  would  excuse  with  the  remark,  Mqh  mari 
est  gamin,  ilfaui  b'ten  yueje  gamitie. 

Poor  Parma,  famous  for  its  cheese  nod  its  Corregios,  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  most  ill-used  of  cities  and  of  districts.  For 
centuries  these  have  been  a  kiud  of  make-»eight,  indispensable  in 
iiccomplishing  a  balance  between  contending  or  negotiating  par- 
ties whenever  a  war  was  to  be  concluded  or  begun,  whenever  an 
alliance  was  to  be  made  or  broken.  Containing  merely  its  two 
cities — the  one  a  palace,  the  other  a  citadel — it  was  a  convenient 
and  decorous  spot  for  the  last  of  a  dying  dynasty  to  conclude  the 
term  of  existence  in  it ;  or  it  waa  a  fair  provision  for  a  younger 
son,  or  A  reward  for  an  ambitious  and  talented  prince ;  so  that  to 
enumerate  the  uuml>cr  of  rulers  and  sovereigns  to  wliom  Parraa 
and  Piacenea  belonged,  would  be  to  rake  up  the  odds  and  ends  of 
a  score  of  extinct  houses  and  families. 

The  dd  princely  families  of  Italy  have,  however,  one  by  one, 
been  abeorbed  by  the  never-dying  houses  of  Bourbon  aud  Lor- 
raine. The  Gouzagas,  the  Estes,  the  Viscontis,  even  the  Medici, 
bave  dt^^appeiu'ed ;  anil  lingular  to  say,  of  the  many  familiea 
which  became  princely  throujib  the  ambition  and  exertions  of  a 
Pope,  not  one  has  survived.  The  only  remarkable  instance  of  a 
princely  Italian  family  siirvinng,  though  not  connected  with  an 
imperial  or  a  royal  court,  is  that  of  the  Grimaldis,  Princes  of  Mo- 
DACo.  They  lue  a  (jenucse  family,  of  which  the  chief  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  little  principality  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
as  they  sink  to  tlie  Jlcdilerranean.  Mouacu  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Nice,  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  world,  comiuandiug  the  finest 
Tiews,  aud  growing  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  olive  and 
the  orange.  Its  being  nu  indepeudeut  principality,  though  sorely 
onerous   to   it  at   prcseut,  was    once    of  very  Bubstautial  u«fc» 
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proved  by  the  existence  «t  Meiitonc  in  the  little  Duchy,  of  s  l«rf^ 
and  respectable  colony  of  Protestants,  which,  hut  fur  the  protec- 
tion of  the  princely  territory,  might  have  been  rooted  out,  Np«, 
liowever.  Piedmont  is  liberal ;  and  althoui;;h  Roman  Catholic,  itt 
government,  and  even  the  spirit  of  it»  Parliament  and  people,  ue 
strongly  opposed  to  inti.lcrance  in  religion.  Meiitune,  afier  tbe 
death  of  the  present  Duke  of  Monaco,  lapses  to  Piedmont.  The 
rei^oiiii;  Duke  takes  this  exodus  of  his  house  with  eonsidenble 
philosophy.  lie  spends  bis  winters  on  the  Ilalinu  Boulevard  of 
Paris,  and  his  summers  in  the  groves  of  ^lonnco;  he  is  a  pofeel 
Sybarite,  and  exercises  no  privilege  of  sovereignty,  save  thit  irf 
coining  and  of  making  money.  He  over-inundated  France  tnd 
Frencli  Italy  with  a  valueless  sort  of  a  penny,  which  went  by  tl»« 
name  of  a  Monaco,  whicli  has  been  cried  down,  but  whicb  (be 
traveller  finds  very  difficult  to  avoid  taking,  whenever  chauge  is 
administered.  Uis  mint  and  bis  customs  form  the  great  prerogi- 
tivc  of  the  Duke  of  Monaco.  He  chains  so  much  upon  ereir 
article  of  export  and  import,  and  his  subjects  are  so  dctermionl 
npon  not  paying  the^c  dues,  that  there  is  an  everlasting  fend 
between  his  officers  and  the  people,  winch,  however  le:iding  to  no 
loss  of  life,  is  a  continual  source  of  quarrel  and  extortion.  As 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  by  w  hicli  Monaco  is  surrounded,  is  nam 
free-trading,  tolerant,  and  constitutional,  of  course  the  inhAbitaots 
of  that  principality  long  for  the  day  of  their  being  united  to 
Piedmont.  But  some  Imllurination  got  possession  of  the  mind 
of  the  Duke's  con,  that  the  people  were  more  attnc'^ed  to  the 
family  of  the  old  rulers  limn  to  their  own  eninncipation.  The 
Duke  of  Valenteuois  therefore  appeared  amongst  them  one  fine 
morning  of  April,  and  becought  thera  to  support  bim  in  war  Aod 
resistance  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  In  fact,  he  trietl  to  get 
up  an  emeute  after  the  manner  of  Bninswiok ;  the  young  DuJie 
failed  utterly,  however.  iS'one  of  bis  subjects  even  said  so  mudi 
as  God  bless  Itim.  And  some,  taking  him  to  be  iudubitablr 
insane,  seised  and  deposited  the  heir  of  the  ducal  throne  in 
prison. 

The  worthy  Parmesans  would  have  treated  their  Duke  almost  at 
any  time  in  the  same  way,  if  they  had  not  been  in  fear  of  the 
Austriaus.  But,  unluckily  for  them,  the  Prineipnlitics  of  Panna 
and  of  Modena  were  of  the  great  reigning  families  of  Austria  and 
France.  The  one  a  Hapsburg,  tlie.  other  a  Bourbon,  both 
deeme<l  themselves  lieoused  to  misrule.  It  must  be  confeawd, 
however,  tlint  from  1810  to  the  death  uf  Maria  Louisa,  the  Dacby 
of  which  she  was  given  life. possession,  was  ruled  by  her,  or  imtber 
by  her  husband,  with  a  decorous  degree  of  saguciry  and  modera- 
tion. It  was  not  without  dilhculty  that  she  obtainud  the  grant. 
.\nd,  indeed,  b::d  Xapolepn  remained  quiet  at  Elba,  it  ia  tery 
improbable  that  his  Empress  would  have  been  allowed  to  poMeM 
nn  Italian  Duchy.  The  great  anxicly  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  to  prcvcut  alt  comniuuiealion  between  theiu ;  and  wbeo 
an  imperial  agent  brought  a  letter  from  Knpoleou  to  Vienna  for 
Idaria  Louisa,  the  Emperor  Francis  put  it  in  his  pockei.    Couut 
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>'eipbeT^  waa  placed  about  hor,  as  a  most  discreet  clinmberlain  and 
au  able  business  man,  as  ncll  as  one  with  so  fcv  personal  attrac- 
tions, that  anytliing^  like  female  tenderness  towards  him  was 
reckoned  out  of  the  question.  But  propinquity  does  a  great  deal 
in  these  matters,  and  Couut  Neipberg,  though  but  one-eyed, 
having,  by  his  tact  and  zeal,  won  Parma  for  Maria  Louisa,  she 
rewarded  hira  with  her  hand.  She  was  always  delighted  to  receive 
the  French,  and  appeared  to  ask  pardon  for  having  beeu  so  weak 
as  to  repudiate  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Emperor.  In  her 
and  fate,  however,  she  looked  fur  cousolation,  rather  than  con- 
sulted her  historic  dignity. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Lucca  to  the 
representative  of  that  younger  bi'anch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
who  had  coquetted  with  Napoleon,  and  had  been  favoured  by 
hira.  Lucca  is  a  ven.'  small  principality,  with  little  save  what  caa 
be  squeezed  from  out  its  baths  and  olives.  Still  the  Duke  ma- 
naged to  amass  money,  and,  indeed,  he  thought  of  nothing  else, 
until  the  decease  of  Maria  Louisa  opened  to  him  the  succession 
of  Parran.  lie  was  in  delight.  Parma  produced  from  250  to 
300,000  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Out  of  tliis  he  might  pay  a  regi- 
ment and  a  few  chamberlains,  and  hoard  the  rest.  Ilis  econo- 
mical views  were  interrupted  by  revolution,  with  which  he  had 
not  the  sagacity  to  make  any  compromise,  Qor  the  power  to 
make  any  resistance.     He  fled. 

The  great  policy,  by  which  snch  small  houses  as  that  of  Lucca 

pported  themselves,  was  by  intermarriage.  The  Duke  of  ^lo- 
dena  obtained  an  Arch-duchess.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  believing 
in  royalist  restoration,  thought  it  a  good  speculation  to  obtain  for 
his  son  tlic  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  I3erri.  Her  brother  is, 
however,  not  yet  King  of  France,  nor  to  nil  ajipearance  likely  to  be 
ao.  However,  the  Priucc  found  money  to  spend  a  sejison  gaily  in 
London,  and  a  summer  quietly  at  a  Uttlc  villa  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingston.  From  hence  he  was  summoned  in  IS-IS).  TJiO 
fanliion  had  been  set  hy  Austria  to  dethrone  iheir  eider  princes, 
who  had  not  proved  able  to  cope  with  revolution,  and  to  try  what 
their  sons  could  do  to  maintain  themselves.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  Austria  ascended  tlie  throne,  though  bvit  a  boy,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  England-  and  Palnierston-detesting  Sehwar- 
zenbei^.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  advised  iu  the  same  manner 
to  resign,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Parma  returned  to  their 
capital  to  rule  it. 

Politics  for  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  consisted  in  having  a  little 
money  to  spend.  But  unfortunately  the  revenue  of  the  Dnchy 
in  these  bad  times  did  not  exceed  250,000/.  a  year.  An  Austrian 
army  occupying  the  duchy,  and  garrisoning  Piacenza,  was  to  be 
paid.  The  old  Duke,  aUo,  was  to  have  a  handsome  retiring 
allowance.  To  do  all  this  on  2ii0,000  pounds  a  year  was  impos- 
sible: the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  Parma  declared,  they  could 
no  more  than  pay  and  feed  themselves.  The  Prince  was  wrath. 
He  declared  that  the  duties  of  govcrament  being  small,  could 
;ot  be  too  cheaply  done.     He  therefore  dissolved  tUU  counsjJk  ^Ck'l 
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•tate,  turned  the  ministers  out  of  office,  made  a  clean  Bveep  of 
boards  and  public  oBiccn*,  ntid  tftkinj;  a  domestic,  whom  be  had 
brought  from  England  ns  a  jockey,  and  who  hnd  been  advanced 
to  be  coachmau  and  {^room,  he  made  of  him  a  baron  and  u  prime 
minister.  We  have  heard  that  Baron  Wnrd  made  aa  good  a 
prime  minister  tut  anv  that  had  ever  held  power  there  nince  ibe 
days  of  Xeipberg.  He  knew  accounts,  he  discouraged  pecu- 
ilation,  and  mauHged  the  princely  household  with  an  economy  more 
advantageous  than  dignified. 

This  >i'ecker  de  basse  cour  did  not,  however,  please  the  Par> 
mesans.  Court  and  people  were  against  him.  He  thought 
education  an  idle  expense,  and  he  very  naturally  considered  i 
,  horsewhipping,  administered  to  a  turbulent  fellow,  a  very  legiti- 
'  mute  employment  of  ttu;  police.  All  the  economy  in  the  wurld, 
however,  was  unable  to  balance  the  ducnl  account*.  Bat  the 
Parmesans  were  rich,  and  the  Prince  and  his  minister  propowd 
a  forced  loan.  The  rich  talked  of  nothing  less  than  another 
insurrection,  which,  however,  tliey  deferred  till  Austria  could  be 
brought  to  permit  it.  And,  in  the  meitntime,  the  Prince  thoopbt 
he  would  make  himself  amends  for  the  disfavour  of  the  great  and 
the  rich  by  hviug  "hail-fellow"  with  the  poor.  He  therefore 
frequented  the  taverns  and  winc-hmuca  of  the  towns.  He  bad 
previously  made  an  escapade  with  au  actrcH,  and  hud  fione  with 
her  incognito  no  one  knew  whither.  Pnrma  was  uithout  its 
sovercigu  for  a  time,  but  Baron  Ward  was  there,  vigilaut  enough, 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  At  length,  whilst  ordering  a  pint  of 
the  ducal  wine  in  a  common  drinking  bouse,  the  Duke  thought  fit  to 
upbraid  a  soldier,  who  was  drinking  nUo,  with  want  of  respect  to 
his  person.  The  man  replied:  the  Prince  got  in  a  rage.  Th« 
other,  who  knew  his  vindictive  character,  thought  of  the  stripes  and 
incarceration  that  awaited  him  j  and,  to  avoid  them,  plunged  his 
short  sword  into  the  stomach  of  the  degenerate  Buurbou. 
Such  was  Parma  and  its  Prince  iu  l&o4. 
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CHAPTER  J. 
COUHIMCES   AT   "  BdSTON   SQOABC  ;  "   AND    DmODOCBI   A    '*  HlLESIAff." 

TiiK  life  of  R  traveller  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
extraordiuary  to  which  our  flesli  h  licir.  By  the  term  *'  traTeller" 
I  do  not  mean  the  tourist, — the  man  who  flics  from  country  to 
country,  either  in  the  search  of  pleasures,  or  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency; who,  sick  of  the  monotony  of  his  home,  seeks  change 
in  foreign  climates,  ever  dragginj^  with  him  n  lengthening  chain 
of  enmti.  Nor  yet  by  "  traveller,"  do  1  alliuie  to  the  entei-prising 
^ntleman,  who  passes  "throuL^Ii  antres  vast  aud  deserts  wild," 
o'er  "  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven ;" 
who  has  braved  "moving  accidents  by  flood  and  Held,"  and  can 
tell  strange  tales  of  "  the  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'"  By  no  means  would  I  meddle 
with  any  individual  of  that  extensive  class;  they  arc  generally 
their  own  chroniclers,  and  mannge  betimes  to  tell  their  own 
stories.  The  life  I  allude  to  is  by  far  a  more  homely  one, — more 
of  the  rotatory  description, — where  the  same  places  are  revisited, 
— the  same  sceues  repassed, — the  same  faces — some  of  them  old 
familiar  faces— met  with  again  and  again  ;  in  which  the  same  talc* 
are  repeated,  seldom  varying,  yet  ever  new — often  laughable  and 
sometimes  true;  wlicrc  the  greatest  charm  of  our  existence  rules 
paramount  in  the  simple  desire  to  please;  where  a  fraternal  dispo* 
sition  to  be  mutually  agreeable  animates  every  breast,  when  the 
turmoil  of  the  day  has  given  place  to  the  cigar  and  slippers  of 
evening ;  and  the  tale,  the  song,  or  the  mirth-moving  jcst^  flow  as 
freely  as  the  sparkling  nectar  which  smiles  responsive  on  the  board. 

Few  men  have  the  privileges  of  seeing  life  as  it  is,  in  its  multi- 
plicity of  changes,  in  its  varied  lights  and  shadows,  in  its  strange 
anomalous  phases,  more  distinctly  thou  the  "  Commerciid  Trn- 
vcller."  Although  cast  by  circumstances  amongst  a  particular  class, 
it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  he  mingles  with  none  other;  bis 
peculiar  calling  compels  him  to  be  a  keen  obsen'cr  of  men  and 
their  manners ;  trifles,  that  to  some  would  seem  light  as  air, 
appear  to  him  big  with  cousequeuce ;  hence  he  listens  attentively 
to  trivial  communications,  which  another  would  cast  unreservedly 
to  the  winds.  As  a  class,  they  arc  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious; indefatigable  in  their  labours,  persevering  iu  their  habits, 
and  generous  in  their  natures.  Although,  iu  a  body  so  Inrge,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  found  some  strange  antagonistic  spirits,  some 
rude  unpolished  diamonds  of  greater  or  less  worth  ;  yet,  take 
them  in  the  aggregate,  view  thera  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
judge  them  by  an  uubiassed  standard,  wei^\\  tVic^avo.  \wiKtxv&^ 
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balances,  and  they  will  be  found  educated,  urbane,  and  liononr* 
able  ;  ornaroeuts  to  the  viirious  brniichcs  tlicy  represent,  and — « 
a  friiteroity — a  credit  to  Manufacturing  England. 

I  commenced  ray  first  journey  a»  a  commercial  traveller  in  th« 
spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  ci<;ht  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  my 
readers  are  of  course  aware  that,  loug  before  that  time,  the  'lis- 
jnembered  joints  of  the  old  stage-coaches  had  reste<l  in  obhvKin, 
frighted  from  their  positions,  by  those  panting  anuihilators  of  time 
and  space,  whose  startling  screams  \*evcrbcrate  shrilly  over  hill 
and  dale,  by  meadow  and  streamlet,  at  insi^ificant  staLions,  and 
within  Paudemoucnn  tunnels,  as  they  drag  their  sinuous  and 
snake-like  bodies  with  fearful  rapidity  along  the  groaning  railir 
I  cheating  nature  of  half  her  perquisites,  in  the  admiration  of  her 
children  ;  and  her  children  of  their  lives  ur  limbs  wheu  they  topple 
over  an  embankment. 

Well,  I  commenced  my  first  journey,  with  steam  for  the  motirc 
power,  at  Euston  Square.  The  railway  porters  placed  my  lusga-c 
in  the  van,  and  my  body  in  a  second-class  carriage  to  which  wm 
attached  a  board,  with  *'  Liverpool"  painted  ou  it,  in  yellow  letten. 
The  morning  vns  bnght  but  cold;  and  the  suu  seemed  to  be 
dragging  hiuiself,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  from  his  coucli  over  the 
eastern  hills,  for  his  rays  ns  yet  were  only  felt  by  the  spairowi 
that  conversed  among  the  diugy  chimneys.  What  an  upnwr 
reigned  aronnd  :  people  in  mazy  niufflinga  and  strange  cap«  ruDning 
to  and  fro;  hand-trucks,  with  enormous  boxes  and  {rackaget  in 
their  embraces,  and  porters  in  their  wakes,  rolling  swiftly  to  the 
front,  to  the  endamagement  of  dowagers*  travelhog  gowns,  and 
quiescent  corns,  that  lay  prostrated  before  their  iron  wheels,  like 
fanatics  in  front  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut !  What  excJanuH 
tiona  ! — what  calls ! — what  farewells  ! 

"  Porter,  take  care  of  that  trunk—  don't  place  anything " 

"Let  me  kiss  the  sweetest  pretty  again." 
"  Is  that  horse  all  right  in  the  van  ?" 
•'Times!  Daily  News  I  Morning  Herald  1  Evening  Sun  I" 
"  Give  me  the  Times,  here — confound  the  fellow, it's  yesterdav'a." 
"To-dny*s  ain't  printed  yet,  sir — here's  the  Sun  of  last  nigLt." 
*'  Here,  ma'am,  in  with  you — the  train  'a  just  going  to  start/* 
"This  carriage   is  full,  she  can't  como   in   here — there '«   no 
room." 

"  Oh,  lor,  what  will  I  do  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 
"  Hallo,  ma'am,  you've  spilt  something — it  smells  hke- 
"  Oh,  my  bottle  is  broken ;  he  did  it  shutting  tlie  door.' 
"  Was  it  water,  ma'am  ?" 
"No,  curds  and  sweet  whey  for  the  child." 
"  1  'tn  glad  vou  told  me,  for  it  smells  vcrv  like  braady  unmixed." 
"Ring  the  bell." 

Scream  goes  the  engine — slowly  we  move  along  through  intcr- 
minable  rows  of  enrriagca  and  trucks,  which  seem  up  very  early, 
like  ourselves,  and  not  a  whit  more  wide  awake.  What  is  that 
directly  in  front  of  us,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  rails  f  a  policeman, 
or  some  caraivoroua  railway  oQiciel  making  a  finger-po»t  of  hie 
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hody,  with  hia  arms  extended,  as  if  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  hissing  leviftthau ;  und  stop  it  does,  apparently  nwed  by 
the  figure  in  the  blue  cont  and  metal  buttons.  Another  scream, 
pant — pjint — pant — from  tlie  engine,  and  gently  we  move  ftfrain, 
past  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  windows  with  the  white  blinds 
drawn;  beside  chimneys,  that,  hke  drunken  topers,  linve  faHcn 
Rslcep,  and  forgotten  to  puff  their  smoke ;  over  rails,  that,  inter- 
secting our  own  at  right  and  wrong  angles,  prove  antagonistic  to 
easy  sittings;  then  swifter  and  swifter  we  move;  a  dense  fog  ia 
the  distance,  shutting  out  the  modern  Babylon  from  the  un- 
smirchcd  face  of  heaven ;  and  we  seem  as  though  we  had  passed 
from  beneatli  the  outstretched  wings  of  tlie  angel  of  destrnotion, 
into  the  genial  embraces  of  fragrant  zephyrs,  and  the  rays  of  God's 
smiling  sun. 

How  lovely  the  country  appeared,  as  the  sun's  bright  rays  dis- 

fielled  by  their  influence  the  rising  exhalations^  which  ascended, 
ike  steaming  incense,  offered  upon  the  altar  of  earth  to  the 
sacred  majesty  of  Heaven,  Swiftly  we  passed  by  fields,  newly 
garbed  in  the  green  mantle  of  spring,  npou  which  mother  nature 
had  already  commenced  to  work  iier  fragrant  embroideries  of 
primroses  and  daisies.  Loudly  sang  the  lark  her  joyous  haltelujidis 
ns  she  arose  on  trembling  wings  towards  the  sparkling  pavilions  of  "^ 
the  snn.  Sweet  was  tlie  breath  of  early  day,  wafted  through  the 
opened  window  upon  my  face,  and,  my  heart  became  elated  as  I  con- 
templated the  excellence  of  the  world  1  beheld.  New  life  seemed  to 
Lave  sprung  up  within  me;  cnrth,  like  another  Lazarus,  had  cast 
off  its  smouldering,  wintry  shi-oud,  and  burst  into  untarnished 
being.  All  things  seemed  congenial ;  the  very  herds,  that  had 
owned  no  canopy  save  that  of  the  sky,  no  bed  but  the  green- 
sward, no  shelter  except  the  licdge,  looked  up  ere  their  morning 
meal,  as  though  in  silent  devotion.  Kogerly  I  iulialed  the  per- 
fumed breath  of  nature ;  thankfully  I  feasted  mine  eyes  upon  the 
pregnant  landscape,  when  a  deep  gruff  voice,  that  seemed  to  burst 
through  a  coarse  grey  overcoat,  spotted  raufiler,  and  rabbit-skin 
cap,  called  out, — 

"  We  're  cold  enough  already— shut  up  that  windov,  And 
be  ."     Something  else  was  muttered,  but  whether  a  blessing 

or  a  malediction  my  ears  were  not  sufficiently  clever  to  catch ; 
however,  as  it  had  buried  itseli'  ia  the  folds  of  the  said  muffler,  I 
did  not  seek  to  recall  it  to  hfe. 

I  closed  the  window  ;  what  else  could  I  do?  and,  turning  my 
back  upon  the  prospect,  gazed  at  the  heap  of  woollens,  &c.,  from 
which  the  late  dictatorial  speech  hud  issued.  What  a  strange 
Bubstauee  it  appeared  I  neither  like  anything  in  the  heavens  above 
or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Silently  I 
looked  ni>on  what  I  considered  must  be  a  phenomenon,  until  I 
perceived  a  pair  of  bright  grey  eyes,  peering  on  me  from  the  small 
interstice  that  sepainted  the  muffler  from  the  rabbit-skiu  cap. 
Blushing  at  having  been  detected  in  my  illegal  scrutiny,  1  betook 
myself  in  self-defence  to  the  study  of  my  Bradshaw.  All,  ns  yet, 
was  tileuce  around  me,  excepting  the  monotonous  growl  of  tUc 
wheels,  as  they  rolled  along  their  irou  Um\U  •.  ^X^etiXVj  \  lusttSis.^ 
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that  book  of  Iniveller's  books,  yet  Taiuly,  for,  alas !  tbe  fctonr 
disjointed,  aod  my  mind  was  unable  to  gather  up  the  clue.  I 
xcMoy  furtiTe  gUncet  at  the  animal  of  the  uiikuowu  species,  m  the 
idle  bope  that  his,  her,  or  its  eyes  might  soon  become  bermctioillj 
sealed,  in  which  cuse  I  should  agaiu,  witliout  a  moment's  besitft- 
tioOf  become  a  pensioner  npon  the  bounty  of  the  window.  Bat 
BO  ( — siuTYptitiousLy  they  still  gazed  upuu  me,  and  the  d«xzbng 
ammahiac  seemed  to  bare  entered  into  an  unholy  leiigue  with 
ttcH,  for  instead  of  eclipsing  their  brightness  it  only  added  to' 
that  tastre.  1  cut  Bradsbaw  from  me  in  despair— it  was  too 
iatricMtB  for  me;  id  scaircbiag  after  my  own  route,  which  tenni- 
at  livcrpool,  taking  London,  of  course,  as  the  given  puint 
vbidi,  as  I  had  started  per  railj  I  ought  to  start  per  Brad- 
shav,  I  fimad  myself  either  upon  the  higti  way  to  Bngbtoo,  or 
half-«my  bctveeu  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  What  was  tu  be  donf? 
I  ifcn«ld  bare  tried  to  sleep,  but  that  "tired  nature's  sweet 
ftatoKr''  had  ordained  that  a  vigil  must  be  mine.  I  closed  mj 
Q«a,y«l  fidt  there  were  two  open  ones  glaring  at  me,  two  widt 
awi^c  OBWj  two  that  bad  scared  from  mine  "  that  death  of  eacb 
day's  lUe,  tore  labour's  bath — chief  nourisher  in  life's  feut." 
AjSftin  I  opened  them  and  looked — a  perfect  transformatioD  had 
tidEcn  pbce — the  animal  had  cast  its  skin,  and  sat  erect  before 
mt — a  Ood-made  man, — an  honest,  jolly-looking  one.  What  a 
fcce!  but  it  was  not  iu  its  right  place  there;  behind  a  glass  of  old 
port,  it  most  hare  looked  pcifectiou.  And  that  smile  too! 
ionpiie  it  playing  around  the  lips  that  had  just  challenged  yott  to 
pMgc  them  in  a  bumper.  I  was  thunderstruck  at  tite  saiigidar 
— tiiiiiHihuiiii.  and  the  gentleman  evidently  understood  mj  feel- 
ing^  for  be  jocovely  remarked  in  a  rich  mellow  tone, 
**  A  fine  noming,  sir,  after  the  rain.'* 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  his  abrupt  address,  so  stammered 
forth,  in  a  most  deplorable  manner, — 
*•  Very  fine,  sir,  very  fine." 

I  never  wasted  a  thought  upon  the  answer  I  made  him,  it  cium 
as  a  matter  of  course:  goo<l  breeding  demanded  that  I  should  any 
wething ;  yrt,  kind,  sympathetic  reader,  feel  fur  me,  when  I 
leH  Ton  that  the  creature  burst  into  a  loud  merry  laugh,  and  said, 
"flow  long  is  it,  then,  Muce  we  had  auy  rain  ?" 
This  was  a  perfect  poser,  for  the  weather  hud  been  remarkably 
dry  for  days  past.     I  movcil  uneasily  in  my  seat. 

"  Never  mind,  never  miud/'  be  said,  "  it  'a  only  my  waj.  Yoo 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect.** 

"You  judge  correctlv,"  I  answered,  somewhat  bitterly;  "but 
my  plcjuure  wns  short-Iircd,  vou  debarred  mc  from  that  enjoy- 
ment." 

"I'm  sorr}-  for  it,  upon  ray  soul  and  body,"  be  said,  "but  I 
did  it  with  the  best  iutenlions,  and  solely  fur  your  own  good." 

**  My  good,"  I  said,  rather  sarcastically,  "  then  1  'm  sonr  that 
yonr  philnnthropy  ttok  the  trouble  of  making  xnc  its  debtor/' 

"  I  poti  my  lite,  it  is  a  fiict^  I  assure  you,"  continocd  mr  oon- 
rersablc  frieud, — "  and  I  'U  tell  you  why," 
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"Then  this  was  my  reason:  gout  comes  from  good  living; 
sciatica  from  other  causes ;  but  lumbago,  cold^  rheumatism,  and 
a  host  of  such  enemies  to  men's  constitutions,  from  open  windows 
in  second-class  railway  carriages." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  as  he  proceeded  to  say, — 

"  I  'm  used  to  travelling,  and  from  experience  I  find  it  much 
more  wholesome  to  inhale  the  decomposed  oxygen  generated  in  a 
close  box  like  this,  than  to  sit  before  an  open  window,  and  revel 
in  the  invigorating  breezes  of  a  sharp  spring  morning." 

"  Indeed!"  said  I,  laconically. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  it 's  a  fact,  sir." 

His  style  and  pronunciation  at  once  gave  me  an  idea  of  his 
country, — so  I  ventured  to  say  after  a  pause,  "  I  presume,  air, 
you  are  not  an  Englishman." 

"  I  am  not,  sir ;  I  'm  a  foreigner." 

"A  foreigner!" 

"Yes,  a  Milesian,  and  so  were  my  ancestors,  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  are  you  an  Irishman  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honour  to  boast  of,"  I  said  laughingly. 

"Then  I  pity  you,  sir;  but  there  must  be  some  mistake:"  he 
looked  fixedly  at  me,  "  are  you  sure  your  mother  was  English  ?" 

"  Perfectly  assured  of  it,"  I  answered. 

"  And  your  father  ?  ah,  there  it  is — he  must  have  come  from  the 
land  of  the  shamrock." 

"  Not  he — he  came  from  Devonshire." 

"Of  course,  of  course— so  you  think — but  let  me  tell  you, 
young  gentleman,  that  you  're  half  Irish.'' 

"Why  do  you  think  that?"  I  asked. 

"  From  your  looks.  You're  too  lionest-looking  to  be — no  matter 
— no  matter;  give  me  your  hand,  sir;  I  honour  you — but  never 
say  again  that  you  are  altogether  Saxon." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  else,"  said  I,  as  he  shook  my  hand,  a  pecu- 
liar twinkle  of  his  droll  eye  compelling  me  perforce  to  smile. 

"  Well,  say  what  you  please,  my  opinion  cannot  change :  how 
devilishly  close  this  place  is  I  If  that  amiable. looking  elderly  lady 
beside  you  has  no  objection,  I'll  change  places  with  her,  and 
we  '11  have  the  window  opened." 

"But  such  a  course  would  lead  to  rheums,  colds,"  I  said, 
maliciously. 

"  Only  upon  particular  occasions,  my  respected  friend.  Good 
company  is  the  best  preventive." 

He  looked  at  the  old  woman  beside  me :  she  was  fast  asleep. 
"This  will  never  do,"  said  he;   "how  can  we  awaken  her?" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  I  answered. 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  send  your  elbow  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  towards  that  part  of  her  body  where  the  short  riba 
are  supposed  to  lie  ?  "  he  asked,  with  gravity, 

"  Most  decidedly,  I  should  have  every  objection,"  I  replied, 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he  wished 
the  business  done. 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so;  human  nature  is  a  compli- 
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cated  study,  yet  I  delight  in  it.  I  merely  asked  the  question  ts 
hear  what  answer  yoa  would  make ;  always  respect  age — and  the 
sex  especially — oh  !  the  lady  is  awake  !  If  it  would  afford  jok 
any  pleasure,  madam,  to  sit  in  a  comer  and  beside  a  window,  my 
seat  is  at  your  serrice." 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  I  'm  very  comfortable  as  I  am." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  madam ;  bless  my  soul,  what  a 
fine  little permit  me  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a " 

"A  boy,  sir ;  sit  up,  Jamsy,  dear." 

"  Aud  how  are  you,  Jamsy  ?  what  a  beautiful  pair  of  eyei  he 
has!  here's  an  orange  for  yon,  my  brare  lad.  How  old  is  he^ 
madam  ?— four  years?" 

"  Bless  you,  no,  sir,  he '«  only  one  year  and  three-quarters." 

"  You  don't  say  so ;  well,  that  is  surprising ;  an  epitome  al  s 
giant,  as  I  lire.     Is  he  your  youngest,  madam  V 

"  Ob,  he 's  not  mine,  sir^he  's  my  daughter's." 

"  Dear  me,  how  strange !  and  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  a 
grandmother  ?" 

"  Indeed  and  I  am,  sir,  to  seven  of  them." 

"  Well  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  if  they  are  all  like  bim.** 

"  They  are  a  beautiful  family,  sir,  God  bless  them !  I  'm  taking 
him  down  to  his  mother  at  Liverpool," — the  old  woman  was 
evidently  flattered. 

"  Does  she  live  there  ?" 

"  She  does,  sir,  of  late,  since  her  husband  went  there  for  work. 
He 's  an  engine  fitter." 

"  So  then,  my  little  man,  this  is  your  first  trip  in  a  railway." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  it 's  not,  he  has  been  on  it  twice  before." 

"  How  good-tempered  the  chubby  fellow  appears  ! — has  he  cut 
all  his  teeth  ?" 

"  Some  of  them,  sir ;  but  they  cut  him  down  greatly  when  they 
were  coming." 

"  No  wonder,  no  wonder,  I  cut  one  myself  about  two  monthi 
ago ;  and  I  thought  my  gums  were  falling  to  pieces.*^  This  wsi 
spoken  with  unblushing  hardihood. 

"  It  must  be  verr  painful,  sir." 

"  So  it  is.    He  takes  great  notice." 

"  He  does,  sir." 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  out  of  the  window,  my  pretty  lad  ? 
Bring  him  over  here,  ma'am,  and  let  him  look  out  and  count  the 
primroses  and  daisies." 

"  Oh  !  sir — It  would  be  disturbing  you." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it — I  beg  that  you'll  not  mention  such  a  thing. 
Here  is  my  rug  for  you  to  sit  on — there — gently — what  a  brave 
child — that 's  right."  So  saying,  he  placed  her,  together  with  her 
chubby  charge,  m  his  seat,  and  took  her  place  beside  me. 

"That  is  always  the  surest  way,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
me  in  a  low  tone — "  whenever  you  want  to  carry  a  point,  espe- 
cially where  a  woman  is  concerned,  use  civility,  it  goes  further 
than  any  other  commodity,  is  a  lighter  load,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  in  the  general  market.  Put  down  the  window,  please — 
thank  yoa ;  that  'a  muc\L  \»tteT." 
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'*  How  sleep  the  hrnvt^,  who  link  to  rest,  • 

By  nil  their  country's  wishes  bleat! 
When  S|)ring,  with  dew-y  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  tlieir  hailowi-d  mould. 
She  there  stiall  dreia  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  liave  ever  trod." 

Cottms. 

Another  gallant  soldier  haa  ilejmrted  from  nmongst  iix,  full  of 
years  nnd  honours,  at  tlic  putrinrchal  age  of  eighty-six.  The 
Martjueis  of  Anglesey  has  followed  liis  great  comiiiaiidcr,  having 
outlived  him  rather  more  thau  a  year  and  a  half.  This  longevity 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  suffered  incessantly  from  excru- 
ciating attacks  of  lic-douloureus;  an  nflliction  iu  itself  sufticieut 
to  breiik  down  and  wear  out  an  iron  constitution  ;  nnd  which  wa» 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  inevitnble  haste  attend- 
ant on  the  amputation  of  his  leg  ou  the  field  of  Waterloo.  As  we 
looked  on  ilie  stately  funeral  procession  slowly  passing  along  the 
streets,  attended  by  the  carriages  of  royalty  and  half  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  land,  we  felt  that  another  ]ink  was  snapped  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past,  aud  almost  the  last  of  the 
remaining  memorials  swept  away,  which  told  of  the  deeds  of  an 
earlier  age,  the  modes  and  manners  of  which  were  as  unlike  the 
present,  as  the  aitttquated  toga  of  a  Komaa  Consul  when  compared 
with  the  succinct  and  graceless  garb  of  a  modern  senator. 

Irijrd  Anglesey  was  horn  in  17G8,  and  died  in  1854.  The  world 
from  wi'.ich  he  departed  was  so  different  from  that  in  which  he 
•first  hchcld  the  light,  that  when  lie  looked  back,  he  must  have 
found  a  dilfieulty  iu  recognising  his  own  identity,  or  of  thoroughly 
umierslandiug  his  own  feelings.  Within  that  cycle  of  lime, 
comprehending  less  than  u  single  century,  the  changes  which 
would  suffice  for  many,  have  been  rapidly  crowded.  In  early 
youth,  he  saw  the  great  struggle  for  American  independence,  and 
the  loss  of  our  western  colonies  replaced  by  tlie  colossal  growth  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  Through  his  vigorous  manhood,  he  fought  in 
the  wars  engendered  by  the  Fi-ench  revolmiou,  and  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  final  conflict.  In  hU  decline  and  old  age 
he  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  a  forty  years'  peace,  aud  marked 
the  niintculuUB  development  of  mechanical  science  and  industry, 
which  peace  and  international  intercourse  can  alone  carry  to  jjcr- 
fection.  Finally,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  outburst  of  a  general 
war,  of  which  living  men  can  neither  cidculute  the  issue  nor  the 
duration. 

The  family  of  Paget  has  become  connected  with  many  of  the 
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most  ancient  and  noblest  houses  in  England,  althongh  their  owa 
distinction  is  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  and  the  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Doomsday  Book  or  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 
The  immediate  source  of  their  honours  was  Sir  William  Paget,  the 
celebrated  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  executors  and  legatees  of  that  redoubtable  monarcK 
William  Paget  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the 
famous  Lily,  at  St.  Paul's  School,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don, in*  1522.  Passing  throu^  the  Universitj  of  Cambridge, 
Paget  entered  the  family  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wia- 
chester,  and  was  thence  introduced  into  political  life.  Id  the 
2l8t  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was  dispatched  into  France  to  obtiin 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  touching  hii 
royal  master's  divoroe  from  Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon ;  and 
was  subsequently  employed  in  many  secret  missions.  By  Edward 
the  Sixth  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  created  Barost 
Paget  of  Beaudesert.  On  the  death  of  King  Bdward  he  nded 
with  Mary ;  and,  after  her  accession,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  coon- 
oil,  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal.  When  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  offidil 
employment ;  but  Camden  says  that  her  Majesty  "  retained  an 
affection  and  value  for  him,  though  he  was  a  zealous  prdeHOi  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed.**  The  title  became  extinct  afier  tht 
lapse  of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  in  default  of  heirs  male.  The 
only  daughter  of  the  seventh  and  last  lord  married  Sir  Nicholai 
Bayly,  Bart.  In  the  person  of  their  son  Henry  (who  resumed  the 
name  of  Paget),  the  barony  was  revived  in  1770;  and  he  WM 
afterwards  advanced  in  the  peerage  to  the  Earldom  of  Uibridge, 
in  1784.  This  nobleman,  who  may  be  considered  the  second 
founder  of  the  family,  left  many  children,  including  six  aons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  rose  to  distinction  and  received  public  reTards. 
The  eldest,  Henry  William,  wr.8  the  late  lamented  Marquess;  the 
second,  William,  a  post  captain  iu  the  na\'y,  died,  unmarried,  in 
1795;  the  third,  Arthur,  was  created  G.C.B.  for  eminent  diplo- 
matic services;  the  fourth,  Edward,  was  also  a  G.C.B.,  and  a 
general  officer  of  much  ability  and  experience.  He  had  lost  an 
arm  in  action;  conducted  the  reserve  with  equal  skill  and  coumgfi 
during  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  including  the  battle  of  Co- 
ruuna;  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos  in  1812, 
being  then  second  in  command  uuder  Lord  Wellington.  The 
fifth,  Charles,  was  Vice-admiral  of  the  White,  and  a  Kuight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath;  and  the  sixth,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget,  died 
in  1842. 

The  late  Marquess  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  May,  1768,  antici- 
pating by  one  year  the  advent  of  three  illustrious  military  con- 
temporaries, whose  names  will  ever  be  associated  with  his,  and  who 
all  saw  the  light  in  17G9^Sonlt,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  1812;  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1854.  He  was  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke,  in  November, 
1852,  which  may  be  considered  his  last  appearance  in  public  li&; 
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Bd  on  tlint  occfteion  he  was  remarked,  amount  the  aged  reterans 
with  wliom  he  was  nssociatcd,  for  the  hnle  viguiir  with  which  ho 
braved  the  inclemeucy  of  the  weather.  Of  the  decorated  warriors 
TWho  looked  on  the  coffin  of  their  chief  as  it  descended  into  the 
Tault,  more  than  half  have  since  been  summoned  to  follow  him  to 
their  final  renting  phice. 

It  is  not  usual,  in  aristocratic  England,  for  the  representative  of 
hereditary  title  and  property  to  encounter  the  drudgery  of  a  pro- 
fesiiion^  or  the  hardships  of  a  military  or  naval  life.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  coDtiiieutal  quarrel,  in 
1792,  when  the  uprooting  of  the  Bourbons  startled  every  mo- 
narchy in  Europe,  the  young  Lord  Paget,  leaving  his  lineal  honours 
to  abide  the  course  of  nature,  determined,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
carve  out  a  name  for  himself.  He  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Westminster,  and  passed  through  Christchurch,  Oxfurd.  iu 
the  ordinary  routine,  with  credit,  if  not  with  distinction.  But 
nature  intended  him  rather  for  a  soldier  than  a  statesman  or  a 
-Bcholar.  His  motto  was  not  '*  Cedunt  anna  ioyee" — let  arms  yield 
to  the  gown;  but  rather,  let  the  laureU  of  the  sword  herald  in  the 
dignity  of  the  senate.  Active  in  habits  and  enterprising  in  spirit, 
graceful  in  form  and  perfect  in  manly  beauty,  the  most  accom- 
plished horsemnn  in  England,  where  every  man  is  more  or  less  a 
centaur,  and  endowed  with  fearless  courage,  he  combined  all  the 
personal  requisites  of  a  gallant  leader,  a  knight  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  paladin  of  the  earliest  days  of  chivalri'.  He  has  not 
nnfrcqticutly  been  termed  the  British  Murat,  and  the  shade  of 
thiit  brave  tliougli  ill-fttted  child  of  valour  has  no  oecjision  to 
shrink  from  the  professional  association.  As  modern  cavalry 
geucralK  they  were  unequalled  in  dash  and  daring,  except,  per- 
haps, by  Zieihcn  and  Scidliiz,  the  renowned  hussars  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia.  Both  were  trainently  handsome,  and  graceful  riders; 
but  Murat  had  seen  many  more  fields,  and  was  accustomed  to 
move  larger  bodies  of  men.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  gigantic 
battles.  There  was  a  something,  too,  of  theatricid  display  in  the 
brilliant  costume  of  Lord  Anglesey,  as  we  have  often  seen  him  in 
our  own  green  days,  respleudent  at  a  review,  as  Colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Hussars,  which  suggested  still  more  closely  a  comparison 
with  the  showy  monarch  of  Naples,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
the  First. 

Many  years  after  the  deaths  of  Murat  and  Napoleon,  when 
Lord  Anglesey  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  general  olhccr 
of  note,  at  his  own  table,  when  the  conversation  turned  un  Water- 
loo, said, "  My  Lord  Anglesey,  Buonaparte  affirmed,  at  St.  Helena, 
that  if  Murat  had  led  his  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  ho  could  have 
broken  the  English  squares  and  won  the  battle."  Every  eye 
turned  from  the  speaker  to  hear  the  answer.  Lord  Anglesey 
looked,  listened,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  gently  tapping  hia 
wine  glass,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom,  replied  very  quietly: — 
"No,  he  wouldn't;  nor  ten  Murats!"  Murat  never  saw  a  .square 
of  English  infantry  on  the  battle-field ;  and  if  he  had,  ho  wovtJA 
have  found  a  more  impenetrable  wall  o£  3iOLQiQ\a.uX.  V\iVtt\  \>ftfc  '^vc-^ 
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Kussian  redoubt  at  Borodino,  or  the  serried  phalanx  of  Turb 
which  hia  im^ictuous  charge  hurled  headlong  into  the  sea  st 
Aboukir. 

Lord  Paget,  in  1793,  raised  amongst  his  father's  tenantry  tte 
80tli  rngimcnt  of  foot,  or  *'  Staffordshire  Volnntecrs,"  a 
which  has  ever  been  distinguished  by  its  gallantry,  and  i 
colours  are  emblazoned  with  the  names  of  many  iiclda  of  glw^ 
from  Alexandria  to  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Sutlej.  When  the  baltnlioB 
was  completed  to  f)00  men  he  received  the  command,  with  tbe 
rank  of  Licuteiinnt-Colonel,  and,  when  -lOO  more  were  addod,  be 
was  offered  the  full  colonelcy,  which,  with  rare  discretion  aud 
modesty  in  so  young  a  man,  lie  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
having  as  yet  seen  any  foreign  service.  His  father,  who  hud  hcea 
a  soldier  himself,  honoured  with  the  private  intimacy  of  Gr-^rye 
the  Third,  eagerly  seconded  the  disposition  of  his  sou  and  heirW 
pnrticipnte  iu  the  great  convnlsion  of  war  by  which  the  vbote 
Cooliucnt  was  at  thivl  time  agitated ;  and  which,  if  not  chedird. 
threatened  to  roll  onwards  to  the  shores  of  Knglaud,  so  lou*  ao- 
profancd  by  the  footsteps  of  a  foreipn  eu*Diy.  Lord  Paget^  wUk 
Lis  regimenr,  joined  the  Duke  of  York'*  army  in  Flanderv  ia 
1794.  But  by  that  time,  many  vnluabtc  Opportunities  hid 
lost,  errors  committed,  and  defeats  encountered.  £n|:li^  ri 
had  been  negatived  by  a  blind  ministry,  incompetent  conimanrfpWi 
and  treacherous  allies.  Kothiug  remained  to  be  prathered  in  from 
a  most  proraisinj;  harvest,  but  dearly-parchased  experience,  hard 
lighting  without  glory,  and  the  iueviuble  winding  up  of  aniitiou 
retreat,  instead  of  a  tnumphnnt  advance  to  the  capital  of  thi 
enemy.  Lord  Paget  distinguished  himself  by  superior  bntuy, 
where  nil  were  brave,  particularly  at  Turcoing,  nud  in  toiny 
actions  fought  to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  eneoiy,  while  ttio 
British  troops  retired  through  llullaud  into  Westphalia,  uxi 
finally  embarked  at  Bremen,  He  hnd  drawn  a  sharp  sword  in 
this  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war,  but  he  sheathed  it  vitbottf 
laurels,  for  on  those  tields  there  were  none  to  be  g;iined.  Tte 
military  fame  of  England  had  not  yet  begun  to  brightca  in  Uie 
horizon. 

On  Itis  rctnm  to  England  in  1795,  Lord  Paget  was  traoifentd 
from  the  80th  to  the  7th  Hussars,  and  stjitioned  at  Ipswich,  mik 
that  and  otlier  bodies  of  cavalry  placed  under  his  immediate  cdoh 
mand.  Here  he  laid  the  fonndiitiou  of,  and  reduced  to  pncncc, 
the  system  of  discipline  which  cilectcd  an  entire  reform  in  csvalrj 
manoeuvres,  and  materially  tended  to  render  that  iniportaat  ara 
the  formidfible  instrument  which  ic  subsequently  proved  iu  the  fields 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  crowning  day  of  Waterloo.  Toirnrdi 
the  close  of  1799,  hc.accompnnicd  the  expedition  under  the  Ihikc 
of  York  intended  to  deliver  Holland,  hut  which,  again  owinK  to 
the  incompctenca  of  the  British  Cabinet,  with  soran  diltcnlty 
delivered  itself,  from  an  inferior  enemy,  by  a  convention.  Ixini 
Paget  again  witnessed  some  sharp  fighting,  and  achieved  jicrsoBtl 
credit;  but  the  annalists  of  our  country  will  not  select  that  year 
or  that  arena  as  the  period  or  place  from  whence  to  date  agiwnbte 
or  flnltering  tcm\u\acenca\. 
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In  tlio  general  attack  made  by  the  combined  English  antl  Uns- 
tinn  divi«ions,  at  Alkmacr,  ou  the  French  under  JJruiic  nud  Van- 
cUiuixie,  ou  the  2nd  of  November,  1792,  Lord  Paget  was  attached 
to  the  corps  under  the  Russian  comTuundcr-in-chieC  Be  Hermann, 
posted  ou  the  sand-hills,  Mhen  his  brilliant  cavalry  movements 
contributed  essentiiilly  tu  the  advauta^ea  obtained  that  t]ny,  under 
very  unprumisiug  circumstances.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  French 
borac  having  been  repulsed  in  au  attempt  upou  the  British  Artil- 
lery, were  charged  by  Lord  Pagct's  brigade,  and  driven  back  with 
lieavy  loss,  nearly  as  far  as  Kgmont-op-Zee.  In  the  final  retreat,  his 
really  services  were  rceoguiscd  by  his  being  charged  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  duty  of  protecting  the  rear.  While  thus  en- 
gftged,  a  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  some  pieces  of  our  cannon 
were  captured  by  the  enemy.  Lonl  Paget,  with  n  single i^qujidron, 
made  a  desperate  charge  ujjoa  the  force  of  General  Sciuon,  amount- 
ing to  seven  times  his  own  strength,  put  them  to  the  route,  re- 
captured the  Dritish  guns,  and  tive  of  the  enemy's,  vhile  he 
himself  sustained  a  mere  nominal  loss. 

After  the  iU-digested  campaii;n  of  1709,  Lord  Paget  remained 
several  years  at  home,  devoting  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
regimental  duties^  studying  hi»  profession,  and  unremittingly  em- 
ployed iu  perlectiug  the  system  of  disciphue  which  he  had  intro- 
duced iuto  the  cavalry.  In  1808,  having  reached  the  rank  of 
Lieuteuaut-Generid,  he  was  ordered  to  Spain  with  two  brigades, 
to  strengthen  the  corps  under  bir  David  Baird,  then  marching 
tbrongh  (lallicia  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  then  nipidly  advancing  on  Sniamanca.  Lord  Paget 
reached  Sir  Joiin  Moore,  with  a  well  equipped  aud  cflective  rein- 
forcement of  cavalry,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  very  night 
when  that  skilful,  though  unfortunate  nud  unjustly-maligned,  ge- 
nerid  was  compelled  to  commence  his  disastrous  but,  at  the  same 
time,  masterly  retreat,  before  the  concentrated  hosts  of  Nupokon, 
cxccetling  in  number  10*>,0U0  men.  The  cavalry  alone  counted 
12,000  more  than  the  whole  force  of  the  Ithtitsh  comuiander.  His 
retreat  was  attended  by  privation,  suffering,  and  fatigue;  but  be  sns- 
laiued  no  disaster  in  the  field,  in  many  combats  taught  the  enemy 
to  respect  his  sword,  and  finally  carried  off  his  army  by  a  stout 
hattlc,  and  a  hardy  repulse,  instead  of  an  ingloricms  aipitu- 
lation.  Here,  again,  there  was  a  disappointing  rcetult,  but  ac- 
companied byljrilliant  episodes  of  glory,  which  prepared  the  world 
for  the  victories  of  the  next  six  years.  On  many  occasions,  Lord 
Paget  brought  hia  cavalry  into  play,  with  equal  skill  and  courage, 
often  with  inferior  numbers,  and  always  with  a  triuuij)hant  result. 
At  Sahngun,  he  overthrew  six  hundred  picked  dragoons,  with  four 
hundred  of  the  tifteeulh  hussars,  killed  twenty,  and  took  lillecu 
oflicL'rs  and  one  hundred  and  tilty  men.  At  Mayurga,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  tenth,  he  charged  a  much  superior  body  of  the 
enemy,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Key,  advantageously  posted  ou 
&  rising  ground,  defeated  them  with  slaughter,  and  captured 
above  one  hundred  prisoners.  But  his  most  brilliant  achievement 
vas  at  Bcneveule,  when  with  the  cavalry  piquets,  the  tenth,  aud  a 
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part  of  tte  third  Germnn  HuBsnrs,  lie  completely  out-maiwBU7»ed 
and  dispersed  six  Inindrcd  ofthe  light  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  biniseir,  and  coamimnlcd  by  one  of  bis 
favourite  aides-de-camp,  General  Lcfebrre  De^nouettos.  la  tfait 
smart  encounter,  the  British,  who  were  much  inferior  in  nnmbcr  lit 
the  commencement,  lost  fifty  men,  killed  aud  wounded.  The 
French  left  fifty-five  on  the  field,  nnd  seventy  prisoners,  besides  tbeir 
general  and  several  officers.  Sir  W.  Napier  says,  *'nccitrJing  lo 
Baron  Larrey,  seventy  other  wounded  men  escaped,  making  a  uital 
loss  of  about  two  hundred  excellent  suldiers."  Lefcbrrr  DcaooorttM 
Had  compromised  himself,  by  crossing  the  Ksla  at  a  ford,  and  Rd- 
Tanciag  iucautiou^tly  into  the  plain,  without  support.  Lord  VafiA 
saw  his  error  at  a  glance,  and  fixed  him  with  the  rapidity  of  hfiu 
ning.  When  a  prisoner,  the  French  General  was  aaked  wbybeiJul 
not  rc-pas8  the  river  at  once,  as  &oon  as  he  saw  that  liia  fLabkivoB 
turned,  and  his  retreat  in  d:ingcr  of  being  cut  off.  "  It  waa  impo^ 
Bible,"  ho  replied,  "  for  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  won  Aoilcr- 
litz,  to  retire  without  fighting,  before  any  enemy,  and  wish  the 
Emperor  close  at  liand."  When  the  Britiib  army  arrtrcd  ol 
Corunna,  the  cavalry,  who  up  to  the  last  mile  of  tlie  retreat  Ind 
rendered  good  service,  were  now  u»  longer  available.  The  n.itiirB 
of  the  ground  prevented  their  being  brought  into  the  line  of  Itattlc. 
Here  occurred  one  of  the  e\tremc  "calamities  of  war"  whifbCaW 
lot  \iU9  engraved  with  such  appalling  fidelity.  Ilundredi  u/  tlitt 
horses  had  perished,  the  greater  part  of  those  still  snrriTing  were 
foundered,  and  it  was  impossible  to  embark  all  in  the  bee  of  the 
papidly-approaehing  enemy.  There  was  notliing  left  but  to  dt*troy 
them — a  most  painful  and  reluctant  alternative.  Acoording\v  Ui«r 
"were  picketed  on  the  strand,  and  as  the  men  loRded  their  ptato^ 
and  carbines  to  shoot  the  faithful  associiites  of  long  marches  ani 
many  privations,  rough  and  hardened  soldiers  were  observed  tt 
shed  tears  like  children.  The  attachment  of  a  dragoon  fur  hif 
horse  is  a  tie  of  affection,  which  none  can  understand  but  i\mtt 
who  liHve  felt  and  witnessed  it;  a  blending  of  human  with  animl 
sympathies,  fur  the  exercise  of  which,  the  ordinary  tenor  of  pmm 
ful  existence  affords  no  opportunity. 

Xiord  Paget  returned  to  England  in  1809,  in  time  to  commind 
a  division  of  the  large  army,  under  the  Knrl  of  Chntham,  which  t^ 
wisdom  of  the  ministers  despatched  to  perish  ingloriuuslv  iutbf 
marshes  of  "Walcheren,  wheu  their  aid  wuuld  have  enabled  Wei* 
hngton,  victorious  at  Tftlavera,  instead  of  retiring  on  the 
of  Portugal,  to  have  driven  the  French  army,  in  the  alj: 
Kapoloon,  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  As  future  cabinets  nre  sure  not 
to  profit  by  the  severe  lessons  which  arc  manifestly  intended  ftr 
their  instruction,  or  to  take  warning  by  the  follies  of  their  pred» 
cesors,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  drop  the  curtain  of  etcB 
obhvion  on  that  lamentable  mistake.  Puttire  generations  wUli 
of  it  with  incredulity,  or  lift  up  their  hands  in  wonder,  nod  m« 
how  the  energies  of  any  nation  could  survive  such  home  thr 
Bach  mortfd  wounds,  from  their  own  rulers.  And  vet  thrae  iXB 
the  men  who  were  afterwards  praised  and  semi-deifis^  fur  ooDdoc^ 
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ing^H  g^cat  war  to  a  grent  conclusion,  when  for  years  tber  Iiad 
doue  tbeir  worst  to  produce  the  cerlaiuty  of  failure.  Had  not  Na- 
poleon rushed  madly  into  the  suicide  of  Moscow,  not  even  the* 
genius  of  AVellingtou  could  hnve  restored  the  balance,  or  equalised 
the  chances  of  the  combat.  Such  ministen!  remind  u»  of  the  culo- 
gium  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche  ouce  bestowed  upon  a  brace  of  incom- 
petent admirals,  who  had  stumbled  into  a  victory  when  labouring 
iwrd  to  accompliali  a  defeat : — "  To  give  the  devil  hia  due,  they  were 
greatly  indebted  to  Providence !  " 

From  IWXi  to  1812  Lord  Paget  sat  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons, 
as  representative  for  Milhoum  Port,  when  the  dcnth  of  his  father, 
iu  tbe  latter  year,  removed  him  to  tlie  House  of  Peers  as  Eurl  of 
Uxbridgc  :  but»  though  gifted  with  strong  sense  and  clear  penetra- 
tion, a  legislative  assembly  was  not  bis  most  congenial  sphere  of 
action.  In  1814>  the  world  seemed  in  repose,  but  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  March,  181D,  a^aiii  united  the 
embattled  hosts  of  Europe,  and  threatened  a  repetition  of  the 
many  sanguinary  fields  by  wliicb  a  precarious  peace  bad  been, 
■with  such  ditKcuity,  obtaiaed.  Lord  Uxbridge  was  immediately 
appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the  allied  Knglish  aud  Belgian  ca- 
Tairy,  in  the  vast  but  motley  army  nsHcmbled  under  the  Duke  oT 
"Wellington's  command,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders.  Before  he 
left  London,  ho  sat  often  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence  for  the  well-known, 
full-length  portrait,  which  has  since  been  engraved,  iu  liiu  uniform. 
as  Colonel  of  tlie  7th  Hussars.  When  the  painting  was  finished, 
the  artist  said,  "  I  have  given  your  lordship  a  great  de:d  of  trouble, 
but  I  must  entreat  of  you  one  aittiug  more,  for  there  is  something 
about  this  right  leg  which  doesn't  satisfy  me,  and  I  must  niter  it." 
JLord  Uxbridge  replied,  "Not  at  present,  I  have  too  much  to  do, 
and  no  time  for  pniparation,  but  when  1  return  you  shall  have  as 
many  sittiuga  for  the  leg  as  you  like.''  lie  came  back,  but  he 
left  his  leg  behind  him. 

Oq  the  17th  of  June,  he  covered  the  retrogade  movement  of  the 
army  from  Qnatre  Bras  to  tlie  position  of  Waterloo,  and  found  op- 
portunities of  executing  some  brilliant  charges,  which  checked  the 
pressure  of  the  ennmy,  and  prepared  him  for  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  the  morrow.  On  that  great  day,  the  cavalrj-  boro  a  most 
conspicuous  share,  and  many  historians  have  testified  to  the  skill 
and  valour  with  which  Lord  Uxbiidge  discharged  the  arduous  du- 
ties dependent  on  his  personal  exertions.  He  was  throughout  ia 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  escaped  all  ea.sualties  until,  by  almocfe 
&e  last  cannon-shot  fired,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right 
knee,  which  rendered  immediate  amputntion  ncce>8ary.  The  Itmb 
was  buried  in  tbe  garden  of  the  small  house  opposite  to  the  village 
inn  at  Waterloo,  where  the  operation  was  performed.*  The  facta 
are  universally  known,  but  the  following  details  explain  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  wound,  and  may  be  relied  on,  as  coming  frooL 

*  On  n  board,  affixed  to  tlie  Irer,  above  the  graTe,  the  futlowilig  inscription 
was  written,  oiid  mi^ht  be  sees  long  nTtt-rwardx  . — 

**U?re  lies  lh<t  Miirquiss  of  Aoglcscy'ii  itf; 
Pmy  fur  tlw  rest  of  his  body,  1  br^." 
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himself-    Fonaccing  the  probability  of  losing  or  wearinjc  out  hii 
chnrger,  during  a  loug  aud  arduous  battle,  he  had  ordered  hu  groom 
to  be  close  at  baud,  at  a  given  spot,  with  a  re-mount,  in  caw  o 
accidents.     Just  as  he  was  prepariug  to  head  the  la«t  charge  of  cft- 
Talry,his  horse  nas  killed ;  he  looked  round,  but,&s  a  mutter  of  coone^ 
liis  TDau  was  not  to  be  »cen.  A  troop-horse  was  cnnght  and  brought 
to  him,  which  he  instantly  mounted.     The  slirrnps  were  too  iLort, 
and  prevented  his  knee  from  lying  close  home  to  the  side,  arcord- 
iu*;  to  his  usual  seat.     But  there  was  no  time  for  pause  or  alter- 
ation ;  he  galloped  to  the  front,  and  received  the  shot  nhich  he 
would  have  escaped  Imd  his  right  knee  been  iu  its  proper  position. 
On  tlie  field  of  Waterloo,  he  was  second  ouly  to  the  great  cum< 
mander  of  the  host.     For  his  senices  on  that  day,  he  was,  od  the 
23rd  of  June,  created  Marquess  of  Anglesey  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
aud  subsequently  a  Knigiit  of  the  Garter,  sliaring  larj:ely  m  the 
admimliou,  houours,  and  rewards,  with  which  a  gratelul  counti7 
hailed  her  victorious  soldiers. 

Under  ]^Ir.  Cninting's  brief  administration,  Lord  Anglcsef 
succeeded  the  Puke  of  Wellington  as  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  Isl  MarcK  1828, 
he  wna  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  As  he  was 
kuown  to  be  of  liberal  principles  in  politics,  and  a  favourer  of  the 
great  question,  so  lung  pending,  of  Catholic  Emaueipntion  (which 
he  had  voted  for  when  it  was  almost  a  serncc  of  danger),  hii  ap* 
pointment  to  the  government  of  weeping  llibcrniawaa  hailed  a« 
the  diiwn  of  freedom  by  the  leaders  of  agitJition,  while  his  high 
person.il  character  made  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  uKra-torirs. 
On  the  day  of  his  assuming  office,  he  entered  Dublin  on  horse- 
back, instead  of  riding  in,  as  usual,  in  a  state  carriage,  and 
atteuded  by  a  gallant  cortege  of  aides-de-camp  and  otlicera.  An 
ftir  of  chivalry  was  thus  communicated  to  the  procc^ou,  well 
snited  to  the  bearing  of  the  man.  aud  the  impulsive  tempenmcut 
of  the  people  he  came  to  rule.  Ilis  lirst  vice-royalty,  »hich 
lasted  only  a  single  year,  was  a  perloH  of  undiminished  ]  \V, 

and  when  he  was  removed,  ou  a  change  of  ministry,  ii  ui 

agaiti  as  he  had  entered,  on  horse-back,  at  n  foot's  pace,  aiid 
attended  to  the  ]X)int  of  embarkation  at  Kingstown  by  the  joyotu 
acclamations  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  metropohtu  Bot 
no  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  can  expect  to  achieve  permanent 
approbation.  To  be  a  favourite,  he  must  be  a  fleeting  bird  of 
puss;igc.  If  his  reign  exceeds  twelve  months,  his  credit  tuttcrs. 
For  the  first  year  he  is  a  demi-god ;  in  the  second,  he  offends 
many  because  he  cannot  satisfy  their  overflowing  eifiectntiuas; 
and,  in  the  third,  he  is  repudiated  by  all.  It  has  been  often 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  high-minded,  independent  ICugliah 
oobieman  could  be  found  desirous  of  assuming  a  post,  which  is 
in  itself  a  shadow  rather  than  a  substance,  and  seems  more 
suitably  carved  out  for  a  hungry  diplomaU,  pitchforked  into  (he 
peerage  ou  u  special  emergency.  Duriug  his  urecarious  tcaape  of 
[office,  he  is  a  mockery  of  royalty,  "a  king  of  shreds  and  pairhes," 
responsible  without  power,  'u  uomiaal  dispeoser  of  place  witfaont 
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(patronage,  a  pnppet  in  the  bands  of  the  home  secretary,  a  viceroy 
with  another  viceroy  over  him  ;  badly  paid,  expected  to  spend 
double  his  allonance,  lauded  to-day,  Jiooted  to-morrow,  and  not 

Lttnfreqiicntly  kicked  out  hy  his  own  party,  if  he  cannot  rtjconcilc 

Mmposiiibihtica,  disentangle  a  knot  more  complicated  than  that  ou 
the  chariot  of  Gordius,  or  elucidate  a  problem  more  incompre- 
hensible than  the  riddle  of  the  sphiux.  The  government  of 
Ireland  has  hitherto  been,  nnd  appears  likely  to  continue,  a 
political  pnradox,  a  pn///,le  niihoiit  solntiouj  the  labyrinth  of 
Miuos,  unprovided  with  the  clue  of  Ariadne. 

AVhcn  Lord  Anglesey  returned  for  the  second  time,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  lie  found  himself  with  dimiuishcd  worsliippera,  where  he 

P>3iad  formerly  been  a  universal  idol,  and  in  less  than  a  year  almost 
unnoticed  when  he  drove  or  rode  about  the  streets.  He  was 
fond  of  the  theatre,  which  he  warmly  patronised,  nnd  greatly 
enjoyed  the  charaeteristie  humour  of  the  galleries;  but  even  they 
had  become  gloomy  politicians,  aud  noisy  sbuuis  of  **  O'Connell," 
and  "  Kepale,"  were  beginning  to  supersede  the  merry  Ian«;b,  the 
iuterchau^  of  luimoi'ous  repartee,  aud  tlio  practical  fun  which 
used  to  All  the  intervals  between  the  regnlnr  performances.  Ou 
his  last  vihit  to  his  private  box,  when  he  had  recently  given  great 
oflcuce  to  the  democratic  party  by  supporting  Chief  Justice 
Doherty  against  O'Connell,  iw  he  sat  behind  the  curtain,  screened 
from  the  view  of  the  audience,  be  observed,  *'  How  dull  and 
listless  the  galleries  have  become!  It  seems  as  if  all  spirit  had 
left  them.  I  doubt  if  they  could  get  up  a  good  hiss,  even  if  1 
were  to  show  myself," 

Lord  Auglesey  tinally  retired  from  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  ISS-l,  and  from  that  tinje  scarcely  ever  took  a  prominent  part 
in  political  idfnirs;  but  he  was  constantly  before  the  public, 
cruising  in  his  yacht,  walking  in  the  streets,  or  riding  in  the 
parks ;  and  up  to  extreme  old  age,  exhibited  the  same  graceful 
horM^nianship  by  which  he  had  ever  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, aud  which  made  him  the  "observed  of  all  observers," 
and  bore  away  the  paJm  of  competition,  when  with  the  Duke  of 
Wclliugtun  and  the  young  champion  DyraoeUc,  he  backed  down 
AVestminstcr  Hall,  at  the  grand  Curonaliuu  Banquet  of  George 
the  Fourth,  on  the  last  exhibition  of  that  old  feudal  pageant. 
He  was  also  remarkable  for  never  changing  his  peculiar  costume 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  and  for  driving  a  curricle,  lung  after 
that  once  universally  fnshiunablc  and  elegant,  but  exploded  equi- 
page had  bccouie  a  tradition  of  the  past,  aud  a  relic  of  a  former 
generation. 

Lord  Anglesey  was  twice  married.  First,  on  the  2r)th  July, 
1795,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Jersey;  and  again,  in  1810,  to  Churlotte,  second  daughter  of 
Charles,  first  Karl  of  Cadogan.  By  these  two  ladies  be  had  a 
numerous  family  of  sixteen  children,  the  greater  number  of  wljom 
survive  him.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  ^larqui^ate,  and  his  other 
hereditar)'  honours  and  estates,  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  late  Karl 
of  Uibridge,  who,  in  1832^  was  summoned  to  the  IIq\u«.  <)^  ^ucn. 
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in  hit  other's  barony  of  Pnget.  The  muiaon  and  pack  of  BesSf 
dieaert,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  belonged  ang^mdly  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  were  granted  by  King  EdiMrd  the 
Sixth  to  Sir  William,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Paget,  a  noblemsa 
of  whom  Fnller  observes  that  a  foreign  potentate  aaid,  "He  is  not 
only  fit  to  represent  kings,  but  to  be  a  lung  himself.''  The  suae 
compliment  might  have  been  paid  to  the  personal  demeanoor  of 
his  laat  deceased  lineal  descendant- 
Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brare  old  warrior !  ISierft  may  hne 
been  more  skilful  tacticians  and  greater  generals,  with  more  ei- 
tended  opportunities,  and  a  longer  list  of  dauling  victcMnes ;  but 
a  bettw  soldier,  a  truer  knight,  and  a  more  courageoni  gentlenuui 
never  drew  a  sword  in  the  battle-field.  He  was  a  model  to  whicL 
onr  young  noblemen  and  militaary  neophytes  may  look  iqi  vith 
respect,  and  study  with  advantage.  Equally  fearless,  iudepeadoi^. 
courteous,  kind,  affectionate,  honourable,  and  high  bted,  he  pre- 
sented a  true  type  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  a  race  of  men. 
hastening  to  their  extinction,  and  of  which  but  few  coctbI  ezamplet 
still  remain.  While  such  individuals  exist  amongst  us,  we  fed 
that  we  are  connected  with  the  last  age ;  but  as  they  drop,  one  by 
one,  the  ties  are  broken,  until  the  isolation  becomes  compete. 
It  is  salutary  as  well  as  impressive  to  look  on  the  bier  of  tiie  vet^ 
ran  leader  as  he  is  borne  to  the  tomb,  surrounded  by  the  emblsms. 
of  his  glory :  to  listen  to  the  solemn  chant  in  the  eatbednd, 
until,  wrapt  in  reverie,  and  carried  away  by  imagination,  we  almost 
persuade  ourselves  that  his  brethren  in  arms  who  have  preeeded. 
him,  start  from  repose  at  the  sound  of  the  faneral  dii^,  andstsnd 
in  shadowy  line,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  an  honoured  CTnaiM^" 

"  The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page. 
Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest; 
And,  half-reclining  on  his  spear. 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear; 
To  hail  the  welcome  guest." 
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BT  T.   P.   GRINSTED. 

Havino  described  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Loudon 
Theati-ea  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ccutury,  we  append  a  few 
[particaJars  of  tiie  houses  tbeu  iu  existence. 

THE    IMJlCK^niARa    THEATRE 

situated  near  the  present  Apothecaries'  Hall,  close  to  which 
there  i»  fltill  existing  a  short  lane,  leading  to  au  opeu  space,  known 
fu  Plnvhouse  Yard.  It  was  here,  in  all  probability,  that  Shak- 
apere  tirst  made  his  appcarauce  as  uctor  and  writer;  and  here,  cer- 
tainljTi  was  his  reputation  established.  Skottowc  afEruii)  this  house 
to  have  been  erected  about  1570,  that  it  was  the  first  building  in 
England  exclusively  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  was  emphatically 
culled  The  Theatre.  With  respect,  however,  to  this  latter  asser- 
tion, some  differences  exist.  Malonc,  for  instance,  iuhis  "  History 
of  the  English  Stage,"  could  not  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
building  so  called,  but  conjectured  that  it  was  in  some  remote  and 
irivilegcd  place,  from  its  being  hinted  at  in  a  sermon,  by  John 
tockwood,  printed  in  1578 : — "  1  know  not  how  I  might,  with  the 
godly-learned  especially,  more  discommend  the  gorgcons  playing- 
place  erected  in  the  fields,  thau  to  term  it,  as  they  are  plcai«ed  to 
iiavG  it  called,  a  Theatre."  Chalmers  is  of  the  opinion  of  Skot- 
towe,  that  what  was  called  Ttie  Theatre  was  situated  in  tho  Black- 
friars  ;  but  he  likewise  affords  us  the  iuformation  that  *'  before 
1586  there  was  a  playhouse  at  Xcwington  Butts,  in  Surrey,  which 
was  denominated  The  Theatre."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  but 
little  certainty  exists  upon  the  subject. 

In  1575  the  players  were  entirely  expelled  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen ;  and  this  movement  probably 
led  the  comedians  to  such  houses  as  the  Blackfriars,  which, 
although  in  the  veir  presence  of  the  civic  authorities,  was  yet, 
owing  to  the  old  monastic  privileges,  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

The  precincts  of  this  Theatre  had  been  occupied  by  the  great  re- 
ligious house  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  an  order  fuuuded 
in  1170,  by  St.  Dominic,  for  preaching,  and  having  aa  e&pccial 
mission  for  tho  convcrbion  of  the  Jews.  On  that  spot  parlia^ 
mcuts  had  assembled,  and  it  wiu  tliere  that  WoUey  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  divorce  on  the  unfortunate  Katharine.  Af^er 
the  c]e!«trnction  of  this  religious  houKe,  and  when  the  church  had 
&llen  to  ruins,  the  place  became  knowu  as  a  fashionable  resi- 
dence, and  on  one  occasion  received  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
Elizabeth,  who  came  here  and  danced  at  the  age  of  sixty.      la 
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1574  n  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued,  by  wUicb  James  BurbA|;:t  and 
four  other  persons,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  »uthor- 
iaed  to  "  use.,  exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  fnculty  of  pUving 
comedies,  lraj?edies,  interludes,  stage-plnys,  and  such  other  like;" 
and  the  year  1575  doubtless  \vitnessed  the  erection  of  the  Blnci- 
frinrs  TliciUre.  There  was  at  first  a  petition  from  the  residents  in 
the  neij|;hhourhood.  "  The  rooms,"  it  states,  wliich  *'one  Uurba^ 
hath  lately  bought/'  have  been  converted  "  into  a  common  pJ*y- 
house." 

The  Blackfriars  was  one  of  those  theatres  distinpushed  by 
the  title  of  "private,"  and  which  v. ere  entirely  roofed  o»er, 
instead  of,  as  in  those  which  were  public,  merely  the  stage  por- 
tion. There  is  not  much  doubt,  however,  but  tliat  the  accoinmo- 
dation  uf  the  house,  when  first  built,  both  for  actors  and  nudience, 
was  of  a  somewhat  rude  nature.  Two  companies,  it  appears,  had 
the  right  of  playing  at  this  honsc,  the  one  that  Shak»-|>crc  be- 
longed to  [the  Lord  Chamberlnin's),  and  tliat  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel,  who,  on  the  accession  of  James,  were  known  as  the 
Children  of  Her  Majesty's  Revels,  and  played  rejcular  piece*  u 
well  as  their  older  rivals,  their  list  iiidnding  Ben  Jooion's  "  Case 
is  Altered,"  and  his  "  Cynthia's  llcvcls."  The  former  comedy 
was  published  iu  1G09,  *''as  acted  by  tbe  Children  of  Biack* 
frinrs." 

These  Children  of  the  Revels  were  juvenile  actors  selected  from 
the  choristers  of  the  public  schools  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  who 
exhibited  iu  the  dramatic  entertainments  performed  at  Court. 
In  the  records  of  the  time,  they  arc  distinguished  as  the  Children 
of  Pnurs,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  and  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel.  From  a  reference  made  to  these  young  actors  in  "  Ham- 
let,"  it  is  seen  that  the  celebrity  of  their  performances  excited 
the  envy  of  the  established  comedians.  It  is  probable,  notwitb- 
stan<lin^,that  they  received  instruction  from  the  elder  fwrformeri; 
for  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Inner  Temple,  supposed  lo  relate  to 
the  Lord  Cliatnberlain^s  household,  appears  a  warrant  to  tho 
Signet  OfBcc  (dated  Jnly  8, 1622),  fur  a  privy  seal  for  licensing  sun- 
dry comedians  "to  bring  up  children  in  the  qualitie  and  exercise 
of  playing  comedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage- 
plnics,  and  such  like,  as  mcU  for  the  solace  and  pleasure  of  Im 
Majestic,  as  for  the  honest  recreation  of  such  as  shall  desire  to  sec 
them;  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cliildrcn  of  the  Revels, 
and  to  be  drawnc  in  such  a  manner  and  form,  as  hath  been  nscd  in 
other  lycenses  of  that  kindc." 

The  Blackfriars  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  Globe,  was  intimately 
connected  with  Shakspcre,  being  closely  allied  with  his  own  his- 
tory. At  these  two  houses  his  numerous  plays  were  first  pro- 
duced ;  and  witliin  fourteen  years  from  the  erection  of  the  Blnck- 
friai*»,  he  had  become  one  of  its  proprietors,  his  property  in  that 
house  being  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  In  I60K,  a 
question  was  brought  before  the  Chancellor,  respecting  the  jtiri^- 
diction  of  the  city  in  this  theatre.  In  the  valuation  then  made, 
Shakspere,  next  to  Burbagej  was  the  largest  slkareholder ;  ftnd  to 
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have  purchased  the  property  would  have  csost  the  Lord  Major  and 
citizuns  the  Ifirge  sum  of  7000/, 

About  20/.  WB8  a  considerfthle  receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  on  any 
one  day.  In  1596  the  shareholders  wished  to  enlarge  tUrir  house. 
In  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  they  state  that  the  place,  "by 
reason  of  its  having  been  so  long;  built,  hath  fallen  into  great 
decay;  and  ihat,  besides  the  reparation  thereof,  it  lins  been  found 
necessary  to  malte  the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  auditors  coming  thereto.*' 

During  the  reign  of  Klizaheth  the  stage  became  an  honourable 
field  for  the  employment  of  liilcnt — talent  which  received  its  meed 
of  patronage  from  the  Court.  The  Inst  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Trensnrer  of  tlie  Chamber  duriu^  the  reign  of  Klizaheth,  having 
reference  to  Shakspere  and  his  friends  of  the  Blackfriars,  is  as 
follows: — "To  John  Ilemyngiesand  the  rest  of  his  companic,  scr- 
vaunts  to  the  Lord  Chamberleyne,  uppon  the  ConnceDs  War' 
raunte,  dated  at  WhitelmU  the  xxth  of  April!,  lCO:i,  fur  their 
paines  and  expeuces  in  presentingc  before  the  late  Quecnes  ISIa^ 
twoc  playes,  the  one  uppon  St.  Stephens  day  at  nightp,  and  thothcr 
upon  Candlemas  day  nt  ni^htc,  for  cch  of  which  they  were  allowed 
by  way  «f  her  Mh^"  rewardc,  lenne  poundcs,  amoiuiting  in  all  to 
xx"."  The  last  of  these  two  pcrformauccs  was  given  on  the  2nd  of 
February  {Candlemas  day);  on  the  ensuing  24th  of  March,  Eliza- 
betii  resigned  her  earthly  croivn.  Her  successor,  James,  extended 
a  liberal  patronage  to  the  Bluckfriars  company^  who  performed 
before  that  sovereign  at  Wilton,  Hampton  Court,  and  at  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall.  Shakspcre's  matchless  play  of 
"Lciu*"  was  first  published  in' 1008,  the  lillc-pnpe  reciting  that 
"It  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty,  at  Whitehall,  uppou 
S.  Stephen's  night,  iu  Christmas  Hollidaies." 

In  Camden's  "Annals  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  First," 
it  is  stated  that  this  theatre  fell  down  in  1623,  and  that  about 
ninety  persons  were  killed  j  but  from  an  old  tract  printed  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  accident  happened  [November  3,  1G2<'3),  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  room  which  gave 
way  was  in  a.  private  hou«e  appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
That  it  was  not  the  theatre  which  fell  down  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  following  lines  prefixed  to  a  play  called  "The  Queen," 
published  iu  1G53: — 

"  — Wp  d.ire  not  «ay 

.    .     .     chut  Binckfriiirs  wo  hrnre,  which  in  this  tgo 

Fell,  wlirn  rt  was  a  church,  not  when  a  stage ; 

Or  that  the  Punuins  tliat  onc«  dwelt  there, 

Frayed  and  ihriv'd,  though  the  playhouse  were  so  near«?." 

Tlie  accident  here  referred  to  was  long  aflcr  remembered  by 
the  name  of  the  Fatal  Vespers.  The  bigoted  of  the  time  ascribed 
the  calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  violent  controversy  raged  for  a  considerable  time 
after. 

The  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  probably  pulled  down  shortly  after 
the  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres  during  the  CQ"CR\a'3VOTcA*<\i. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  one  just  noticed,  derivea  much  of  its 
interest  from  its  connectiou  with  Shakspere.  The  perfunuftDcoi 
at  the  BlackXriars  were  given  for  tlie  most  part  in  winter,  nrtificd^ 
Ught  being  used.  In  December,  1593,  its  chief  proprietor,  or 
shareholder,  Burbagc,  entered  into  an  agrcctucnt  with  Peter  StrccUi 
a  carpenter,  for  the  erection  uf  a  new  ihealre  for  Uia  company. 
This  new  house  was  the  Globe,  situate  on  the  Bauksidc — the  lite 
now  occupied  by  the  extensive  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Perkins.  The  circumstance  which  led  to  tliis  new  speculatiou  waa 
probably  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Lord  Chamberiaiu's  •er- 
Tauts,  who  required  a  larger  lii>u»e  nud  a  more  public  field  for  cxer- 
tiou.  Ill  lOOi  and  1593  Enj;laud  was  visited  by  a  pbi«nic,  duriug 
which  period  the  theutreii  were  closed ;  at  the  eud  of  the  last-named 
year,  wlieu  the  virulence  of  tlio  epidemic  was  over,  the  theaUe 
on  the  Bauksidc  was  no  doubt  eommeuccd. 

The  Globe  was  a  public  theatre  of  cousiderahle  siae,  the  per- 
formauccs  at  which  tuok  place  in  summer,  and  by  dayli;g:bt.  It 
was  an  hexagonal  Mooden  buildiug,  partly  open  to  the  weather, 
and  partly  thatched  wilh  reeds.  It  may  appear  singular  that,  in  a 
climate  so  chnugeable  as  our  own,  a  theatre  should  have  been  con- 
strucLcd  without  a  roof;  but  at  the  date  of  tho  Gl(^  being  firat 
opened  (1594),  not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  plays  were  re- 
presented in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London. 

The  name  of  this  house   w»s  probably  derived  from  its  a^Q, 

vhich  was  a  figiire  of  Atlas,  supporting  the  globe,  with  the  inacrip- 

Ition,  "  Totus  mundm  ayil  hislHonem"  (All  the  world  acta  a  pUy). 

jOn  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire, 

|«dnring  the  representation  of  a  new  play,  entitled  "  All  is  True." 

[/This  play,  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  was  Shakspcre's  '*  Heury  the 

^.'Eighth,"     Sir  Henry  Wutton,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  gives  an 

accotnit  of  the  piece,  with  the  following  allusion  to  the  tire: — "  Now 

King  Henry,  making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal  Wulse)'*s  house, 

and  certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper 

or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the 

|kthatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their 

eyes  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kiudlcd  inwardly,  and  ran  round 

like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house 

to  the  very  grounds.     This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous 

fabric,  wherein  yet  nothing  did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a 

few  forsaken  cloaks ;  only  one  man  had  his  breeches  set  on  6re, 

that  perhaps  had  broiled  him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  beue6t  of  a 

provident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle  ale." 

In  the  following  year  {1614)  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  deco- 
rated with  more  omumeut  than  was  bestowed  on  the  former  stnio- 
turc.  Ben  .lonsou  (who  was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  ot  its 
destructiou)  styled  the  new  building  the  "  Glory  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Fort  of  the  whole  parish ;"  and  Taylor,  the  "  water  poet/* 
thus  eommeinoratea  the  improvemeut : — 
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*'  As  gold  is  bpttpr  that  'n  in  fire  tried. 

No  is  ihi^  RanksiHe  Globe  ihnt  late  wns  burned  ; 
For  where  before  it  liad  a  llutched  bidCt 

Now  to  a  statWjr  tlu-afre  'lis  turn'd ; 
Wliich  is  ail  etublcm  lluu  t;rcat  tbiiij|s  ore  won, 
Cy  those  iliat  dare  tlimugli  griaivst  dangers  run." 

Reference  ha%  been  made  to  Sliakspere's  connection  with  this 
house.  The  licence  which  James  the  First  granted  to  Laurence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  Jaiuea  Burba^,  aud  others  (dated 
May  10,  1G03),  empowered  tliem  "  To  exercise  the  facultye  of 
pluyenge  phiies  both  in  the  Globe  Theatre  and  thruiigh  all  the 
rcnlme."  Our  owd  great  author  has  hituscif  tuld  us  the  shape  of 
the  Globe  in  the  preliminary'  chorus  to  "  I^lenry  the  Fifth :" — 

"  Pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  Hat  unmised  spirit,  that  Imllt  dared 
On  tilts  unwnrtliy  scaBuld  to  brinp  forth 
So  grrol  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
Thf  vasiy  fiulds  oC  France?  or  may  wc  cram 
Within  lliis  wooden  O  tlio  very  caaqiiea 
Tliat  did  affright  tlic  air  at  Agiucourt?" 

The  genius  of  Sbaksperc,  however,  was  not  to  be  confined  within 
this  "rude-thatched  tnbernacle."  In  the  production  of  bis  works 
be  received  but  little  aid  from  "scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations'^ — 
the  mise  en  seme  of  the  present  dny  ;  but,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
"  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mtud  as 
dewdrops  from  a  lion's  mane." 

Taylor,  the  poet,  has  been  already  quoted.  He  had  been  a 
sculler  on  the  Thames,  but,  although  very  iUitcrate,  applied  him- 
self to  composition,  in  spite  of  the  most  disheartening  obstacles. 
tit  was  bis  originnl  calling  which  gained  for  him  the  title  uf  the 
'"water  poet."  From  his  writings  we  leuru  the  eflVct  produced 
'  upon  the  traffic  of  the  Thames  by  the  erection  of  theatres  upoa 
the  Bankside : — 

"About  the  year  lo96  the  players  began  to  pUy  on  the  Bank- 
side,  and  to  leave  playing  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  most 
piirt.  The  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  live  by  and  are 
maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the  onr  and  ^kull, 
cannot  be  fewer  than  40,000;  the  cnuac  of  the  greater  half  of 
which  multitude  hath  been  the  players  playing  on  the  Baukside, 
for  I  have  known  three  compimics,  beside^*  the  bear  parties,  at  once 
there,  to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  and  the  Sivaa." 

Like  the  Blackfriars,  the  Globe  Theatre  wiui  probably  swept 
sway  daring  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

XT   PKOrESSOE    LOHOnLLOW. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath. 

The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  imoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame. 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 

Then  said  L  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed : 
'*  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 

The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest ! " 

And  he,  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels. 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock. 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony. 
The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain. 

That  oft  before  had  filled  and  haunted  me. 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  puest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice; 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  He  sent  was  best. 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said ; 

And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'T  was  at  thy  door,  O  friend  !  and  not  at  mine. 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

Pausing  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God  I     If  He  but  wave  his  hand 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud. 

Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sen  and  land, 
Lo  \  He  looks  buck  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Anjrels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his; 

Without  his  leave  ihey  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 


What  a  curious  beial!  Which  is  his  bead,  and  which  is  his 
tail  ?  Surely  he  has  got  no  moutli !  Is  tliat  what  ihcy  call  a 
Pylhnu  ?  Such  were  the  exclamations  I  heard  when  present 
at  one  of  the  first  levees  given  to  the  British  public  by  Seii^jnor 
Ant-Eater.  The  m;m  who  thought  be  was  lookiuj,'  at  a  Pytlum 
(it  was  Monday,  and  therefore  a  sixpenny  day)  had  seen  outside 
the  building  the  words  "To  the  Pythons'*  posted  up  in  giganlic 
type,  the  card  of  the  stranger  not  being  at  that  time  ready,  and 
tnerefore  he  came  fully  prepared  to  see  a  python,  and  nothing  hut 
a  python.  Had  he  looked  at  the  "Times"  that  morning  he  would 
have  been  aware  "  that  an  adult  example  of  the  giant  Ant>Katcr 
had  been  added  to  the  colieclion." 

Certainly  ho  has  been  added  to  the  collection,  but  the  addition 
will  appear  to  those  who  djn't  go  nl  the  prn]ier  time  very  much 
like  a  bundle  of  hay  lumbled  into  the  corner  of  the  den.  The 
ant-t-aler  receives  nut  the  public  indiscriminately,  he  is  "  at  home'* 
only  at  dinner  time,  at  which  lime,  like  most  of  ourselves,  ho 
is  wide  awake  and  ready  for  action.  The  opening  of  the  keeper's 
door,  and  the  cracking  of  suudiy  egg-shells  on  the  side  of  his  tin 
soup  plate, is  his  dinner  budl,  audit  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  how 
soon  these  welcome  sounds  awake  him,  though  but  five  minutes 
before  all  the  hists,  and  the  beys,  and  the  umbr*illa  Rtamjiings  of 
yon  old  gentleman  seemed  only  to  deepen  his  lethargic  slumbers. 
At  length  the  clock  strikes  Jour  and  the  door  opens.  At  this 
moineul  the  bundle  of  hay  unfolds  itself,  and  out  stalks  mon~ 
strum  horrendum  itt/hrmc  ingena.,  which  monster,  neverlhclcss, 
has  been  dubbed  with  the  high  sounding  title  of  Mijrmecopharja 
jttbata,  which,  being  interpi-eted,  raeanclh,  the  Mancd  Ant- 
Eater,  viz.,  fiOpftri^,  an  ant,  ^/lysu,  to  eat.  Jubata,  from  juba, 
a  crest,  which  little  lesson  reminds  us  forcibly  of  former  days 
when,  trembling  with  fear  of  ilie  schoolmaster's  rose-wood  ruler, 
wc  mcehauieally  cammiitcd  to  our  iufantiuc  memory  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Geognipliy. 
^_  Heins;  a  disittii/ur  among  animals,  like  great  folks  among  our- 
^bsclvesr  he  has  more  names  than  ono.  The  Indians  of  Brazil  (who 
^Tcjoicc  in  the  crack-janr  appellation  of  Qjuarani)  call  him  ihu 
"  V'ouroumi,"  which  IJ'Azara  tells  us  signifies  in  Spauisli  **  Boca 
Chica,"  or  little  mouth.  The  Portuguese  call  him  "  Tamandnn," 
a  name  equivalent  to  ant-bear ;  the  French  of  Cayenne,  by  the 
elegant  name  of  Tamanoir;  and,  lastly,  his  indulgent  keeper  at  the 
Zoological,  trusting  to  intimate  acqnaintaucoship,  lakes  the  liberty 
of  adtlressing  this  many-titled  quadruped  by  the  familiar  term  of 
*'  Tit,"  a  uame  wliich  his  highness  is  coudcsceudiug  enough  Co 
"  answer  to,"  as  the  dog-dcolcr  would  say.  
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The  appellation  of  mailed,  would  well  suit  the  animal,  if,  like 
the  liOTSc  at  tlie  country  fair,  his  tail  were  where  his  head  ought  to 
be.  The  mauv.  is  developed,  not  on  his  neck  and  along  his  bick, 
but  upon  the  lon'er  gide  of  his  tail,  whilst  the  actual  naked  head 
appears  much  more  like  a  tail  than  a  head ;  in  fact,  it  much  re- 
sembles the  8tuuip  of  a  thing  as  worn  by  the  fast-trotting  butcbei's 
XUlb  with  a  '*  rat-tail." 

llie  colour  of  the  ant-eater  is  a  greyish -brown,  with  an  oblkpM 
black  baud  bordered  with  while  on  each  shoulder.  Tlie  hisr  '» 
very  peculiar;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called  hair  at  all,  bctu 
very  like  that  kind  of  slrong  hard  grass  of  which  bruabea  bbI 
C&rpct-brooms  are  now  made. 

The  possessor  of  this  grassy  thatch  seems  jiL^t  now  to  be  in  a 
Btatc  uf  moult.  Air  the  floor  of  bis  den  is  covt*re<l  wiih  cau-ofl' 
portions  of  his  external  garment.  We  have  collected  scrcral  of 
these  /jrijt^/f-like  hairs ;  they  seem  to  be  uf  two  kiutla.  One  kind 
is  long,  very  tough,  and  of  a  black  coloiu- :  these  belong  to  fait 
crest,  which  is,  as  T  ba>c  before  stated,  to  be  found  not  oa  hia 
neck,  but  on  bis  tail ;  tlie  others  arc  shorter,  and  resen^le  mach 
the  porcupine's  quill  in  their  markings,  viz.,  black  and  vlite 
bands  alturuatcly  succeeding  each  other. 

The  ant-eater  has  another  similarity  to  the  porcupine,  for  when 
fmgry  or  auiioycd  at  anything,  he  can,  to  a  ccrttiiu  exteui,  causa 
bis  quosi-quills  to  stand  erect,  tliereby  adding  greatly*  to  bia 
bodily  dimensioms,  as  does  puss  on  the  approach  of  ha  caaiao 
persecutor. 

A  section  of  one  of  these  ant-eater  hairs,  when  placed  under  Um 
microscope^  informs  us  that  they  arc  hollow  in  the  centre^  anil 
are  of  an  oval  shape,  the  external  coats  being  composed  of  an 
exceedingly  hard  material ;  a  thin  sccliou  of  a  cat's  whisker  pin* 
Bents  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Our  friend  is  not  only  shedding  bis  coat,  but  also  the  skin  of 
Ids  trumpet-shaped  head,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  bis  keeper 
describes,  he  may  he  seen  "  shelling  his  nose,"  by  means  of  his 
inhent  claw,  the  shape  of  which  exactly  tits  tliat  portion  of  his 
person.  A  close  observer  may  see  portious  of  the  old  akin 
scaUng  off,  and  the  new  skin  appearing  underneath. 

As  I  have  frequently  been  nsked  what  size  he  is,  I  here  giw 
the  exact  measurements  of  the  specimen  in  tike  Zoologica] 
Gardens. 


Height 

X<engtb  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail 

Girth  of  body 

Length  of  tail      . 

I<eugth  of  body  .        . 

Leugtii  uf  head    . 

Diametcc  of  chest 


Vc^U 

Incbca. 

2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

ft 

0 

10 

I 


I 

I 

I 


The  exact  ago  canuot  be  ascertuned,  bat  it  is  suppostsd^by  iha 
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■  aathoridcs  that  Tit  has  arrivcfl  at  adult  years,  and  tliat  he  is 
kbi^  u  he  ever  will  be.* 

Puor  anl-«ater,  never  again  will  he  behold  his  native  plains  of 
Brazil  ;  the  new  "  lickeL  of  leave  "^  will  in  no  nay  benefit  him. 
He  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  his  naturol  life, 
not,  however,  to  undergo  hard  labour,  but  to  spend  what  snine 
people  wuuld  call  a  very  jolly  life,  consisting  ui  the  fact,  *'  that 
be  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  nothiuj^  to  do  f  tJiis  ended,  his 
ghost  will  be  able  lo  say  to  his  keeper — as  tho  ghost  of  poor  Mary 
did  to  her  bereaved  lover — 

"  As  for  thotQ  feet,  those  little  fett,. 
You  used  to  call  so  prcttj, 
Thire  *s  one  I  know  io  Bedhird  Row, 
The  other  's  in  the  city." 

An  unlucky  day  for  him  was  it  when  his  German  captors  kid- 
napped him  and  his  infant  brother  from  their  roalcmnl  nest  in 
the  wilds  of  Brazil,  four  hundred  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
poor  brother  died  en  route  for  England.  The  survivor  arrived 
in  a  miserable  condition,  having  undergone,  like  Xneas,  many 
troubles  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  of  which,,  like  that  pious 
Trojan,  he  might  with  justice  say, 

"  Qu^ue  'ntsv  mtserrima  vidi,. 
Et  quurum  pars  nmgna  fui." 

■t  particularly  did  he  feel  the  discomforts  of  hia  nexr  po.sition 
when  exhibited  in  a  small  room  at  No.  17,  Broad-street,  Bli^otus- 
bury,  under  the  Anglo-German  title  of  "  Antita/*  A  large  placard 
advertised  his  whereabouts,  upon  which  was  painted  (thanks  to 
-the  aitthiirity  of  Buflun)  a  picture  of  Mr.  "  Anlila'''  hugging  in  a 
aortal  embrace  a  powerful  iagoar  (the  American  tiger)  ;  aud 
make  the  thing  slill  more  absurd,  the  blood  was  repa'seiiLed  as 
Sowing  5'om  the  wounds  in  linely-curved  cataracts  of  red  paint, 
like  beer  out  of  a  newly-tapped  barrel. 

He  was,  however,  destined  for  better  quarters.  300/.  M.  D. 
(which,  as  some  malicious  persons  assert,  physicians  put  after 
their  names,  signifying  "  money  down  **)  Hol'tencd  the  hearts  of 
the  bearded  proprietors,  aud  forthwith  he  was  translated  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody,  aud  the  body  not  pleased 
at  this  new  acquisition  was  the  chimpanzee,  whose  apartments 
were  forthwith  diminished  by  oue-half  lo  accommodate  the 
Dger.  Great  was  his  rage  at  this  insult,  and  great  his  jealousy 
«1  having  tlic  attention  osiially  shown  to  him  by  nsilors  trans- 
ferred to  ids  neighbour.  He  ran  about  chattering  and  pulling  the 
.'bars  of  his  cage  violently  ^  whether  these  mental  emotions  affected 
'  itift  health  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  about 
this  time  he  was  taken  unwell,  and  a  common  linseed  pouUict!  was 
applied,  as  the  doctors  say,  "  to  the  part  affected,"     What  was 

*  Since  thi9  article  hm  been  printed  I  have  ascertained  that  t  have  nil  the 
ray  thrnugh  (ai>   freqiientlj-  happen*  in  writinir  a   French  enerci^e)  Riad«  a 
AiMake  in  the  gentler,  and  have  angalkndy  applied  the  term  "  Uc  "  to  a  lady 
r  '•nt-euter. 
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the  consequence?  The  next  morning,  when  the  man  catnc  lo 
examine  the  effects  of  ihe  application,  lo,  and  behold!  it  was 
gone,  the  inraliil  had  eaten  and  devoured  his  remedy,  uhtch  was 
meant  to  do  good  externallr.  Mr.  Chimp  was  of  a  different  opinioo, 
and  had  applied  it  internally.  Such,  too,  were  tlie  tenets  of  tho 
facetious  medical  student,  nho,  upon  being  Qskcd  by  a  nerroui 
individual  what  should  be  done  in  a  case  of  inter?ial  bleeding,  re- 
plied with  a  grave  face,  "  swallow  a  large  piece  of  slicking  plasier." 

Whilst  meditating  on  tlie  beauty  and  design  as  shown  in  the 
ant-eater,  whose  preepraudial  niovenieuls  I  was  intently  watcbiDg, 
a  young  gentleman  (not  a  naturalist)  asked  me,  sotto  roce,  **  wlist 
is  that  contrtraiice  ?  "  "  It  is  a  contrivance,"  said  I,  "  for  catching 
ants,  and  that  is  why  he  is  called  the  ant-eater,"  I  cootioued 
to  a  young  l^dy,  who  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  DBiae. 
Let  us  sec  how  admirably  *'  the  contrivance"  answers  its  purpose, 
and  forms  a  link  in  an  important  series  of  operations,  which  are 
orduincd  by  an  all-wise  Creator  for  regulaiing  the  economy  of 
tropical  regions. 

Under  theinfluenceof  healand  moisture  the  vegetation  in  these 
climes  is  most  Inxmiant,  and  the  decay  is  proportionately  rapid 
to  the  growth.  The  ants  here  play  a  most  important  part,  they  are 
the  scavengers,  wlio-^e  business  il  is  lo  clear  away  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  both  of  animal  nnd  vegetable  matter;  if  these  were  al- 
lowed to  remain,  they  would  nut  only  taint  the  atmosphere  viih 
pt-'niieious  gases,  but  would  Hoal  awny,  when  the  raius  came,  and 
thus  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  soil.  Then  the  birds  and  utbi 
vertebrated  animals  feed  upon  these  antJi,  and  new  forms  of  life 
spring  up,  each  one  snpporlin;;  some  olhcr,  and  the  whole  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  liTlility  of  the  country.  This  is  what 
may  ho  termed  nature's  mode  of  culture;  the  fungi  aniong  plants, 
and  the  insects  among  animals,  take  hold  of  that  which  is  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  from  ihem  it  passes  from  race  lo  race,  till  at  iha 
end  of  the  circ^iil  it  arrives  at  the  most  stalely  trees  of  the  furcs^ 
and  the  largest  animals  which  feed  and  repose  in  their  shade. 

These  ants  are  bociablc  things,  and  are  fond  of  each  otber*i 
company. 

Horace  informs  us  that  the  ant  on  the  plains  of  Italy 

*<  Ore  tmhii  quodcunque  potest,  ulque  addit  acervo 
Qucni  striiit." 

The  ant  on  the  plains  of  Brazil  docs  exactly  the  same  things  I 
except  that  her  edijice  k  to  the  edifice  of  ibe  Italian,  as  the  Syden-I 
ham  Crystal  Palace  to  the  village  cottage. 

Mr.  W'aterton,  in  his  *"  \V'auderin;;8  in  South  America,"  informs 
us  iliat  "  tho  ants'  nests  have  a  singular  appearance.     They  arc  ittj 
vast  abundance  on  tliuse  parts  of  the  plain  which  are  free  fniia| 
water,  and  are  fonned  of  an  exceeding  hard  yellow  clay.     They' 
rise  eight  or  ten  feel  from  ihc  gmuud,  in  a  spiral  form,  impenoTa- 
ble  lo  the  rain,  and  strong  enongh  to  dely  the  severest  torniida.'* 

So  hard  are  their  walls,  that  the  natives  always  select  ihcm  to 
perform  tho  duties  of  ovens ;  the  fire  is  lighted  inside,  and  the 
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dinner  cooked.  Happy  the  native  \v}io  happens  to  have  a  natural 
ovcii  clusc  to  his  liut  door !  unfortunate  the  ants  who  have  erected 
tht^ir  palace  in  such  dan^^crous  pruximlty  ! 

Virjjil  said  to  the  poor  little  birds  who  built  their  nesls  round 
his  country  viUa^  when  he  found  that  the  young  Romans  had  been 
birds'  nesting: 

*'  Sic  vos  not!  vobis  nklificatts  aves." 

So  savB  the  ant-eater  to  ihc  anls.  When  he  feels  hungry  he  forth- 
with lajis  an  ant-hill. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this  with  casp»  the  kind  foresight  of  the 
Creator  has  given  him  claws  adapted  lor  this  very  purpose.  I  saw 
lately  in  a  shop  where  lliey  sell  meals  preseiTcd  in  tightly-soldered 
tin  canisters,  an  instrumeul  with  a  sharp  claw  of  iron  at  the  end, 
made  (;x|)ressly  to  break  open  the  canisters  aforesaid.  This  in- 
strinncut  is  ahnusl  a  model  of  liie  ani-cater's  clan'.  If,  kind 
reader,  you  will  closely  bend  iij)  the  little  and  the  rins-fingeis  of 
your  two  hand$,  so  as  to  touch  tlieir  pidins,  and  partially  curving 
the  middle  and  the  fore-fingers,  yon  will  walk  along  the  floor  upon 
the  outside  edge  of  your  bauds — Nebuchadnezzar  fashion — you 
will  he  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ant-cater,  except  ihat 
you  have  no  pad  upou  the  part  of  your  hand  which  bears  the 
weight  of  the  body,  whereas  the  ant-eater  has  been  provided  by 
nature  with  this  necessary  a})pciidage. 

The  two  projecting  claws  in  the  ant-eater  are  very  ftharp  at  their 
extremities,  and  arc  flatlcned  on  the  inside.  He  cannot  extend 
them  lilic  we  can  our  fingers,  but  he  can  compress  ihcm,  and  liiat 
prclly  closely.  The  other  day  when  shaking  hands  with  him  (I 
always  shake  hands  through  liic  bars  of  his  cage]  he  gave  luesuch 
a  hearty  squeeze  with  his  talons,  lliat  1  was  glad  when  the  salu- 
tation was  over.  Those  who  will  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  look  at  the  skeleton  of  our  fiieud's  relation,  or  consult  Sir  C. 
Bell's  Uridgewater  Treatise  on  the  band  (in  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  fore  leg  of  this  animal),  \sill  be  able  to  examine  closely  this 
curious  piece  of  mecliani»m.  They  will  at  the  same  lime  be  able 
to  coiiipreiiend  what  an  enormous  mass  of  muscles  ore  necessary, 
and  are  really  present  in  the  living  animal,  to  enable  the  owner  of 
this  scratching  apparatus  to  use  it  efl'ectually.  Sir  C.  Bell  says, 
"whether  we  examine  the  human  body  or  the  comparative  forms 
of  the  bones,  the  distinctness  of  the  spines  and  processes  (projec- 
tions in  tlie  bones)  declares  the  Ktrength  of  the  muscles.  It  is  par- 
ticularly j>lea?ing  to  notice  here  the  correspondeuce  between  the 
humerus  (the  Urge  hone  of  the  arm)  and  the  other  bones — the 
bladc-bonc  large,  and  with  a  double  spine,  and  with  great  pro- 
cesses, the  ulna  juojecliiig  at  the  oleerauun,  and  the  radius^  freely 
rotating,  but  above  all  in  the  development  of  one  grand  metacaipal 
bone  wliich  gives  attuchntent  to  a  strong  claw,  we  see  a  very  dis- 
tinct ptoviMun  for  scratching  and  turning  at^ide  the  ant-hill. 

Now,  we  have  just  read  '*  that  the  unl-lnlls  are  formed  of  ex- 
ceeding hard  yellow  clay,  strong  cnouj,'h  to  defy  a  tornado,"  and  if 
the  ant-cater  had  not  these  pnze-tighter-hke  arms  and  pickaxe- 
like  claws,  he  would  never  be  able  to  opeu  \iw  swu-XiaJwA  vsw!^.  cJl 
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bis  ant-pie,  and  vrouM  probahlv  starre;  these  difficulttcs  ksve^ 
however,  been  anticrpated  by  Ins  Creator.  AVbco  altonl  to  open 
an  aul'bill,  be  sits  up  on  bis  bind  legs,  wbicb  bare  nolhiftg  prcv' 
liar  about  tbem,'*  being  made  for  support,  ubeu  in  a  tnlUDgtU 
tilude,  not  unlike  tbe  feci  of  an  English  badger,  and  be  simi  i, 
terrible  blow  at  llie  walls  of  the  ant-hill,  breaking  tire  rrn«t  into  t 
thousand  pieces.  Had  Ibc  editor  of  the  "  Nursery  Rhymes"  seen 
tlu£  operation,  he  would  have  altered  bis  verses  and  written, 

"Wbcn  the  pie  wos  opeoed 
The  onu  began  to  fun.*' 

"We  shall  sec  presently  bow  the  fugitives  are  captured. 

Kvcn  in  confincinent  ire  see  instinct  prompting  the  ant-eater  to 
mse  bis  claws  in  their  natural  way.     I  bare  frequently  seen  him 
bH  up  on  liis  hind  legs  and  scratch  away  at  the  old  stump  of  tbe 
tree  in  tbe  middle  of  liis  den  ;place*l  there  probably  to  delude  lino 
that  be  is  still  in  a  Brazilian  forest).     At  first  it  was  ibougbt  lie 
wanted  to  climb  up,  ao   cross-bars  of  woud  were  iiaBod  up  te 
facilitate  bis  endeavours ;   he  has,  however,  uc\'er  attempted  •* 
ascend,  it  being  contrary  to  his  natural  habits  to  climb  trocs. 
Drcndful    rents,  nevertheless,   docs   be   delight   to  make  in   dw 
canvass  nailed  up  between  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Chimp  az>d  Iwi- 
self,  shoiriDg   bis    natin-al   propensity  for    tearing   open    tbhr^ 
Atrain   I   hare  seen  him  attempt  to  gel  on  tbe  top  af  his  fiole 
bed-room   up   in    the  corner,   holding   ou    with   his  claws,   and 
helping  bimself  up  with   his  long  bead.     This  habit  of  dhnlH 
ing  (not  Iret^s)  seems  natural  to  him,  for  Mr.  Waterlon  iclU  o* 
that  **  the  ant-bear  is  Romcliuies  seen  on  the  lop   of  the  wood 
ants'  nests.''    He  must,  moreover,  regard  tbe  door  of  his 
whence  issues  forth  his  k-ind  and  intelligent  keeper,  bearing  Ibc 
dinner  tray,  as  a  sort  of  ant-hill,  for  a.s  meal-time  appruacbeay 
I  have  seen  bim  endeavour  to  get  his  sharp  claws  iu  brlireev^ 
(be  door  and  the  adjoining  wall,  in  order  to  wreucb  it  open,  and  ] 
when  the  door  has  been  partially  opened  by  the  licepcr,  immcdiauly 
seize  it  with  his  curved  talons  and  assist  in  opening  it,  bv  pulling 
it  towards  himself.     As  he  walks  about  on  the  boards  bis  gnal 
claws  make  a  terrible  rattle  ;  a  country  woman  said  he  was  like  S. 
woshtTWouian  walking  about  with  pattens  on,  and  a  London  yono^j 
lady  was  sine  he  had  on  boots  with  niilitiiry  beds-     A  benevolcot] 
old  lady   said   ibe  poor  thing  must  suffer  vcrj-  much  in  nafkis^l 
about  on  his  "  clnb  feet ;"  another  spectator  remarked  that  be  waa  | 
sure  the  ant-cater  bad  had  an  attack  of  rbeumntism,  and  that  bra 
inbent  fingers  were  the  results  of  his  illness.     Bill,  genllw  reader, 
be  hus  ueiihcr  dub  feet  nor  has  be  had  rheumatism;  inbispm^. 
sent  position  be  is  quite  at  ease,  bis  long  claws  are  so  dispo»ed  aft] 
to  render  lliein  bamdew  to  hiiii,  and  are  also  prevented  m»m  be- 
coming dull  and  worn  like  those  of  the  dog,  as  would  ineritabi/ 
be  tbe  case  if  ttiey  came  in  actual  contact  with  tbe  ground. 

*  The  peculinriry  of  the  hind  lent  of  tht  subject  m  t}iv  ZookipcB)  OardbM  | 

U  B  banda^  vuuud  round  ohf  uf  thKoi, — a  surgical  dceniag  Ui  •  vuuul  *^»\ 

r^iv^  in  his  triLvuU,  now  ttcarly  bvulud,     tt  lervei,  too^  at  a  proieclioD  tu  iMtj 

■ticn  he  sleeps  on  ibc  buati\&. 


Those  wlio  hare  seen  stuffed  Apecimcns  of  Lhis  animal  Sn* 
maseums  muU  have  remarked  Uiat  tins  peculiar  conformation' 
of  the  feet  has  ■  evidently  botii  a  puzzle  to  the  laxidtTtnists.' 
These  worthies  hare  generally  endeavoured  to  improve  nnlitre 
by  ort,  and  hare  placed  tlie  fore  claws  in  a  forvard  altitude, 
like  those  of  a  dog  or  boar.  This  mistake  is  not  now  likely  to  be'' 
again  committed,  at  least  by  our  English  naturalistSi  if  ibey  ever' 
have  tlie  good  luck  to  obtain  a  skin  of  this  very  rare  beast ;  for  be 
it  known,  that  even  in  his  native  country  it  is  but  seldooa  seen, 
and  still  less  seldom  capinrcd. 

Mr.  Wallace  informs  us,  as  rcf^ards  tlits  circumstance,  that 
though  he  n-as  residing  for  more  than  four  years  in  or  near  the 
extensive  forests  of  the  Amazuuj  where  the  great  ant-eater  is 
perhaps  as  abundant  as  in  any  part  of  South  America,  he  neivr 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one — once  only  he  was  nearly  in  at 
the  dcutli,  finding  a  bunch  of  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  specimen 
which  had  been  killed  a  month  ])rcvious  to  his  arrival.  They  say 
(and  I  really  think  with  truth)  that  anything  caii  be  obtained  in 
I^ondon  for  money  :  the  traveller,  who  in  vain  looks  for  this  four- 
legged  curiosity  in  his  native  haunts,  may  find  him  displayed  as 
large  as  life  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  shop  in  Ox  ford -street,  where,  for 
the  sum  of  seven  pounds,  hu  mar  obtain  a  skin  tolerably  well- 
stuffed,  but  rather  dusty  withal.  The  claws,  too,  in  this  specimen, 
wonderful  to  say,  arc  nearly  in  their  right  and  natural  position. 

Tlie  ant-eater  cannot  run  very  fast ;  when  pressed  he  gels  along 
at  a  sort  of  shambling  gallop,  but  his  best  pace  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  man  when  running.  He  is  a  stupid  things  and  com- 
paratively harmless  to  his  enemy,  man.  For  Azara  tells  us,  "  I 
nave  killed  several  by  giving  them  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  stick,  with  tlic  same  !»ecurity  as  though  I  had  struck  the  trunk 
of  a  trce.'^  He  cannot  make  any  noi.se  of  any  kind,  for  both  ilie 
men  Aiho  are  daily  and  nightly  with  him  have  assured  mc  that 
they  never  have  heard  a  grunt,  or  a  groan,  or  sound  of  any  kind 
proceed  from  their  pet's  mouth,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  anger. 

The  ant-eater's  claws  are  not  adapted  by  any  means  for  picking 
up  the  ants  one  by  one  as  they  nm  out  of  the  aperture  made 
in  their  mud  fortificalitin ;  run  tliey  never  so  fast  their  doom  is 
sealed.  We  all  of  us  know  lliose  wonderful  specimens  of  human 
ingenuity  invented  for  the  special  benefit  of  house-flies  during  the 
hot  sumnier  montlis.  The  poor  fly  scllles  upon  an  inviting  prairie 
of  what  he  thinks  is  treacle ;  he  eats  his  fill,  and  then  aiccmpu  to, 
depart,  but,  alas !  be  cannot. 

"  Vestigia  Qulln  retiorsiun." 

The  ant-eater's  tongue  is  made  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  those  "  catch  'em  alive  J>aper8.''  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
roundish  slip  of  flesh,  cj-acity  the  colour  of  the  common  earth* 
worm,  and  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  small  end  uf  a 
coachman's  whip;  the  t  mm  pet-shaped  head,  though  pretty  long, 
ift  not  lung  enough  to  contain  it  when  extended  to  its  full  length. 
The  tongue  is  made  Iherefore  to  retract  into  a  sheath,,  as  a  com- 
mon cedar  pencil  is  made  to  retract  u\\.o  Oiu  y^uc^-^asa-    X-VSk 
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not  very  easy  to  calch  a  glimpse  of  this  tongiie,  for  our  friend  at 
tlie  Zoological  does  not  ofltn  show  it.  In  vain  does  ibe  ex- 
Lpectaut  tnedictift  enjoin  hiiu,  as  he  does  bis  patients,  "  to  pat  out 
|£is  tongue."  He  will  not  do  il  nnlcss  he  likL-s,  and  the  tooment 
I  vbea  the  humour  seizes  him  is  while  he  is  Pating  his  food,  U 
which  lime  the  visitor  may,  by  looking  out  sharp,  see  it  slipping 
tboul  in  the  tin  Roup-dish  with  the  most  wonderful  velocity;  il 
itlien  much  resembles  a  liltle  black  eel  performing  the  moat  won- 
derful Ky^lions.  Look  out  too  well  josl  ailer  he  has  fini&hcd  his 
meal,  fur  iliuii  sometimes  out  comes  hiis  tongue  like  a  roll  of  rib- 
bon from  tho  conjuror^s  mouth,  or  a  stream  of  black  treacle  poored 
from  a  narrow  aperture.  Not  above  a  second  will  you  have  lo 
look  at  il,  so  the  eyes  must  be  kept  wide  open.  Those  who  wish  to 
examine  the  rclractor}-  arrangement  at  lhe;r  leisure  may  see  a  pre- 
paration at  the  College  of  Surgeons  (London),  iu  which  ihc  tnugue, 
allliough  extended  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  is  nut  dranu  uul 
to  its  [ull  extent;  upon  its  upper  suifacc  may  be  seen  relrorertcd 
papillsc  (like  those  on  a  cat's  tongue,  only  smaller  of  course] ;  ibe 
sheath,  too,  with  part  of  the  tongue  iu  it,  maybe  observed  pasuog 
in  front  of  the  tracha;a  and  larynx  someway  down  the  ihront. 

The  owner  of  this  tongue  does  not,  however,  pick  up  the  anta 
with  it  as  a  giraffe  gathers  palm-leaves,  selecting  and  crappii 
them  off  with  his  tongue.  These  unforluuale  iusects  slick 
it  and  arc  then  drawn  into  their  enemy's  throat.  To  enable  (his 
to  take  place,  nature  has  given  the  ant-devourer  a  sort  of  njilural 
bird-lime,  which  is  spread  in  abundance  upon  this  whip-Uke 
tongue.  Of  ihis  peculiar  secrelioo,  Mr.  Waierton  says,  "There  is 
another  singularity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ant*bcar.  I  beliere 
as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  page  of  natural  hii^lor}-.  lie  has  two 
very  large  glands  situated  below  the  root  of  llie  tongue.  From 
these  is  emitted  a  glutinous  liquid,  with  which  his  long  tongue  ia 
'  lubiicaled  when  he  puts  il  into  the  ants'  ncst£.  The  secretion 
fi-om  ibem  when  wet  is  very  clammy  ami  adhesive,  but  on  bdng 
dried  it  loses  these  qualities,  and  you  can  pulverize  it  betwixt 
your  finger  and  thumb,  so  iluU  in  dissection  if  any  of  it  bus 
got  upon  the  fur  of  the  animal  or  the  feathers  of  a  biid,  nUow  it 
to  dry  there,  and  then  il  may  be  removed  without  leaving  Uio 
I  least  stain  behind."" 

1  can   cnnfinn    this   statement   from   personal  experience,  for 

,  lately,   when  watcliing  our  friend  trying  to  gel  open  the  door 

of  his  den  just  before  dinner-time,  1  observed  his  uiouth  litpwlly 

"  w.iltring"  with  anticipation,  that  is  lo  say,  there  cauic  from  il  a 

quantity  oi  frotiiy-looking  saliva,  some  of  which  I  managed  lo  gel 

I  Upon    my    fingers,   so  glulinous   Mas    it    that   the   sides   of    the 

I  fingers  became  glued  together  as  they  would  have  been  had  gum- 

1  arable  been  used  ;  in  a  short  space  it  dried  and  fell  off  just  as  iho 

[learned  travuUer  has  described. 

D.  Azara  tolls  ns,  "  11  mango  que  des  fourmis,  Tl  fouillc  lea 
fuurmillieres  avcc  ses  ongles,  ot  au  moment  meme  ou  les  founnia 
sorienL  en  abondaneo  pour  former  uu  reni]>arl  ei  se  defendre,  il 
traitio  sur  cllcs  sa  langue,  qu'il  a  sorlie  a%ec  rapidilii,  cl  qn'il 
Ifetire  avec  les  fourmis  c^u'y  %qM  v^ses.     U  repete  cet  cxcrcice 
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arcc  tanl  de  prcstcfise,  que  dans  une  scconde  dc  tenipR  i1  tire  et 
renLre  deux  fois  sa  langue,  mais  jamais  riuLroduire  datis  )o  Lrous.'* 

"  No  one  (ho  conlinucj*)  need  wonder  thai  so  large  a  beast 
should  be  able  to  derive  its  susteoance  from  aucb  minute  ]ncy, 
who  is  made  aware  of  the  myriads  of  the  insects  each  ant  nest 
contains;  and  that  in  some  districts  these  nests  are  crowded  so  as 
almost  tu  touch  each  other.*" 

Among  birds  and  reptiles  who  feed  upon  insects  we  find  a 
sonicnhat  similar  arrangement  of  tongue-  Thnt  of  the  coromon 
woodpecker  is  a  wi'll-knouM  exuniple.  The  longue-bone  of  this 
bird  is  of  an  immense  length,  and  curves  complctcl}-  romul  the 
back  of  the  head  ;  lie  has  also  glands  to  secrete  viscid  fluid, 
and  be»ides  this  a  barbed  horny  tip  lo  his  tongue.  Tins  bird 
feeds  upon  insects  who  live  in  ilie  bark  of  trees ;  with  his  sticky 
tongue  he  is  enabled  to  draw  cut  llie  smaller  beetles  from  iheir 
lurking  places;  with  his  spear  he  is  enabled  to  transfix  and 
detain  those  who  are  too  strong  or  too  big  lo  slick.  'J'ht  clia- 
xncleon,  among  rc]>iiles,  has  a  very  long  tongue  and  a  gelatinous 
covering  on  it,  wliich,  ns  Wh  well  know,  is  very  useful  to  him  in 
procuring  his  winged  and  more  active  prey. 

There  is  in  Australia  a  curious  animal, said  to  be  a  combinalion 
of  a  bird  with  a  beast,  whose  name  is  Omilhorhynchus  {the  Uird- 
billed).  His  conformnlion  has  given  rise  lo  a  zoological  ridille. 
"  Why  is  an  Oniitliorliynchus  like  your  tiilor?"  Because  he  is  a 
beast  »ith  a  bi)]. 

Inside  this  bill,  this  remnrkablc  animni  has  a  most  curious 
tongue.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  anterior  part  is  beset 
with  numerous  coarse  papillie,  the  posterior  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  other«  and  is  armed  with  two  strong  spines  directed 
forwards,  which  probably  serve  lo  prevent  the  passage  into  the 
faucis  of  such  substances  as  ought  first  to  undergo  mastication 
and  maceration  in  the  cheek-pouches,  for  he  has  these  curious 
moulh-pockots,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  and  we  have  si-en  the 
remains  ot  insects,  of  the  genus  Nauceridse,  taken  frotn  these  very 
punches. 

The  mouth  of  the  aut-eatcr,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  trumpet- 
shajied  head,  is  very  small  indeed,  being  about  an  inch  in  length, 
whence  he  has  been  called  by  the  French  "  the  little  nionllt ;" 
when  lie  is  moving  alwut,  it  is  difficult  lo  see  whether  he  has  any 
mouth  at  all.  The  nostrils  are  of  a  C  shape,  and  can  be  com- 
pressed  or  dilated  at  will.  The  seal's  nostrils  are  the  same,  the 
seal  sliuts  his  up  lo  keep  out  the  water.  The  ant-eater  closes  his 
up  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  in,  when  he  is  catching  the  ants 
running  about  in  it. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye,  I  may  here  state,  is  round,  and  not  a 
mere  slit  like  a  cat's  eye  (as  has  been  affirmed  by  some),  whence 
wo  can  with  certainty  proclaim  his  habils  to  be  diurual  and  not 
nocturnal.  The  organs  of  smell  are  very  highly  developed,  as 
ascertained  from  the  skull  at  the  College. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  upon  what  is  the  anl-ealcr  fed 
when  in  captivity.    His  present  diet  is  principally  eggs  and  milk 
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beaten  up  togelber,  hid  allowance  being  iwrfre  Pggs  prr  6itm, 
with  milk  in  propnrtioD.  He  is  fed  three  time*  a  d«T,  ond  thoce 
wbo  wish  to  be  present  when  he  is  eating,  had  belter  wiuicsft 
the  meal  which  lie  has  daily  ai  four.  Dy  way  of  supper,  be 
has  a  rabbil,  nol  a  Welsh-rabbit  with  a  coat  of  iii«»lard,  birt  as 
English  one,  with  a  coat  of  fur.  The  rabbit  is  Irilled  in  th* 
moniiiig)  and  an  aperture  being  made  in  the  body,  the  ant-rater 
sacks  upull  the  blood  with  great  relish;  in  the  ercningibefleiJiof 
the  Bame  poor  bunny  is  cut  up  very  imoall  and  given  uocookfd 
JQst  before  he  goes  to  bed ;  he  manages  to  get  tlirou^b  nevty  a 
pound  of  il  e^'c^y  evening. 

It  has  been  tried  whether  he  will  kill  the  rabbit  for  himself,  bat 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  at  all,  neither  smelling  it,  or  endcaionriog 
to  strike  it  in  play,  or  nith  murderous  intent. 

When  he  first  came  to  town,  the  authorities  tried  whether  he 
would  cat  any  of  our  English  insects ;  in  vain  were  black  beetles, 
crickets,  common  house  6ieg,  meal-worms,  e/  id  ffenut  omme, 
spread  before  him — he  would  uot  loo)t  at  or  touch  them  either 
alive  or  dead.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might,  by  posatbUity, 
like  the  taste  ofuur  Euglisli  nut. 

Accordingly  1  sent  for,  and  obtained  from  the  cornitTf^  a  tia 
quart  pot  full  of  Oxfordshire  red  ants.  When  these  were  (hy  ihc 
permission  of  tlic  garden  authorities!  emplird  out  on  the  ti-vr  of 
the  ant-eater's  den,  he  walked  up  to  them,  and  leisnrcly  pul  out 
the  tip  of  his  lungue  as  lliough  to  lasLe  them.  The  trial  was 
satisfactory,  so  he  scraped  away  the  mould,  and  spread  it  tJ 
with  his  claws,  and  theu  tried  again  lo  see  if  they  wen  good.  He 
seemed  to  deliberate  a  moment  about  this,  as  a  counoJssrtir  doe* 
when  tasting  a  new  sample  of  port  wine.  The  vcrdicl  waf 
eventually  against  them,  for  he  walked  away  witii  ao  air  of  dis* 
gust,  so  that,  unless  we  have  periodical  remittances  of  tirmitet, 
the  while  ant,  from  Krazrl,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  Mm 
with  his  natural  food.  He  thrives,  however,  well  enough  upon  bis 
present  diet  of  eggs,  milk,  and  rabbil ;  for  the  keeper  told  mc  that 
when  his  pet  firsL  came,  he  was  so  thin  and  meagre  that  be  could 
easily  lift  him  up  with  one  arm,  whereas  now  the  united  force  of 
both  arms  arc  neccssar}'  lo  raise  him  from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  ant-enter's  milk  and  eg^  shonld 
be  flavoured  with  an  acid,  called  **  formic  acid,**  that  it  might 
liave  an  anty  taste,  &c.,  as  tlie  waiter  at  Vauxhall  cut*  **  the  beef 
witli  a  haromy  knife,"  to  suit  the  ttsle  of  hi.*  cnslomer.  Thia 
acid  was  originally  discovered  by  Fisher,  in  1«70,  iu  the  red  ant 
{Formica  r^fa),  and  it  was  formerly  obtained  solely  froin  ihit 
insect  hy  di»>lilling  them,  or  their  expressed  juice,  with  water. 
The  acid  thus  obtained  is  fuming  and  pungent,  acting  as  a 
caustic  upon  the  skin.  The  iudividual  drop,  however,  cotitained 
in  a  single  ant  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  acid  tAi>.te,  and  the 
good  folks  in  Sweden  have  fouud  this  out,  for  Mr.  Conselt,  while 
walking  in  a  wood  near  Gottcnburg,  observed  a  person  sit  down 
on  an  aut-liill  and  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  devour  these 
inserts,  first  nipping  off  their  heads  and  wing«.     The  Bavour/ 
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according  to  "hh  account,  was  an  acid  sornevrhat  rdsembling, 
though  inuth  more  agreeable,  than  that  of  a  lemon. 

Mi.  Wallace  'iDfonns  ns  that  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  anti 
eater^  eat  whitL*  ants;  ihey  cntch  them,  too,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  hy  poshing  into  tltc  nest  a  grass  stalk,  irhich  the  insects 
.seize  and  hold  on  to  most  tenaciously.  The  large  white  ants  in 
De%'onshirc,  I  have  been  informed,  emit  a  peculiar  acid  smell 
when  their  nests  are  disturbed,  hat  my  informer  did  not  taste 
chum.  It  is  from  a  combination  of  fonaic  acid  that  chloroform  is 
made :  who  would  ever  have  guessed  that  fi'om  pounded  auts  a 
never-failing  antidote  tupain  could  be  made? — a  discovery  to  suf- 
fering mankind  more  vahiable  than  that  of  the  gold  regions  ia 
Australia  or  California,  and  in  some  respects  even  that  of  omuipo- 
tent  steam. 

Wc  have  amongst  ourselves  certain  individuals  who  rival  the 
anl-eaier  in  his  insectivorous  propensities.  Many  a  lime  I  have 
seen  a  large,  fat,  and  white  worm  drop  out  of  the  cracked  hazel- 
nut, wliieli  instantly  was  devoured  as  a  prize  by  the  finder.  I 
ne%er  could  make  up  my  mind  to  try  one  of  these  living  .sugar- 
plums, but,  doubtless,  ihey  have  a  pleasant  inilly  flavour. 

An  old  hook,  puhlifilied  in  15ft2,  has  a  curious  chapter.  *'  De 
absurdo  el  fere  moustioso  popnioruni  quornudam  victu,"  wherein 
are  menlioned  the  tfi6nfiotpayiii,  or  e.ilcrs  of  lice  (a  capital  rcjiast). 
£alers  of  grasshoppers  and  the  grubs  of  a  kind  of  silkworm,  used 
for  food  in  those  day  by  German  soldiers,  are  also  mentioned. 

The  Iceth  of  man,  being  partly  carnivorous,  partly  herbivorous, 
are  not  given  him  to  cat  insects ;  the  ant-eater,  who  eats  nothing 
but  insects,  has,  to  use  a  common  expressiou,  '*  not  a  tooth  in  his 
head."  He  is  therefore  verj*  much  in  the  eondiliou  of  our  respccled 
and  revered  grandniamas,  who  may,  for  the  most  part,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called,  like  llie  aul-eater,  "edentulous.'*  The  services  of 
the  drntisl,  whose  adveriiscmcnt  tells  us  that  he  can  "  fix  artificial 
teeth  in  all  the  newest  styles  extant,"  may  be  of  use  to  the  eden- 
tulous ladies,  but  of  none  to  the  ant-eater.  Upon  examining  the 
skull  of  this  animal,  we  find  that  the  absence  of  teeth  is  partially 
compensated  for  by  the  edges  of  the  jaws  being  very  firm,  and 
aru)ed  with  a  covering  of  a  dense  gulla-percha-like  gum.  These 
edges  are  narrow  towards  the  mouth  end,  but  near  the  gullet, 
become  much  bi-ouder,  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  grinding  his 
food,  and  cracking  the  horny  armour  of  the  ants,  which  is  pretty 
bard.  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  o{  examining  the  stoniacb 
of  an  ant-eater,  but  doubtless  it  has  the  same  arrangement  as  ihc 
stonkachs  of  ihe  animals  nearest  related  to  him,  viz.,  the  niauis 
and  the  armadillo,  both  of  which  are  likewise  insectivorous. 

The  stomachs  of  ihcse  animals  have  a  remarkable  valve  al  their 
lower  end,  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestines;  in  other  ani- 
mals ihe  valve  is  partially  patulous,  but  in  this  case  we  find  the 
lining  menibrane  of  the  stomach  so  arranged  that  a  valvular  pro- 
jection over  the  gangway  is  formed,  s't  as  to  make  the  cavity  a 
comjilelc  shut  sack,  il»e  poital  of  which  can  probably  he  opened 
at  the  w  ill  «jf  the  owner.  The  reason  for  ihJs  may  be  the  follow vti.s?»\ 
deHibile«»s  many  of  the  insects  escape  the  ctu:^\\'&^  wiV^aT*.  tiS-  '^^ 
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jaws  w}ien  laVcn  into  the  mouUi  in  large  quanltlies;  these! 
taken  into  Uie  sloinach  alive  nnghl,  if  ihu  door  wure  open 
furtbcr  douu  iulo  Uie  inlestiues,  and  create  great  dii^lurtaoce 
therein ;  the  above-mentioned  vaUe  prevents  iTiis  by  kc^-pinif  i 
strict  watch  and  gnard,  and  allowing  nothing  to  pass  hut  whit 
has  been  llioroughly  acted  on  by  the  juices  of  llic  stomach. 

The  wouUl-bc  fugitives  are  iherefore  detained  till  the  iralU  of 
their  living  tomb  have,  by  their  gizzard*like  structure,  ground 
up  and  partially  digested  them,  and  tlicn,  and  not  till  then,  do 
they  gain  admittance  through  this  beautifully  contrived  portal. 

J}y  this  means,  loo,  portions  of  earih  or  sand,  wliich  adhere  to 
the  tongue  as  well  as  the  ants,  are  pi*cveDled  gaining  aduiilunct 
into  "  the  grand  intestinal  canal." 

Tlie  ant-eater  might  himself  become  the  prey  of  animals  larger 
than  himself)  fur  what  chance  would  he  have  with  his  looUtlni 
mouth  against  the  formidable  array  of  cuttings  and  grindenhf- 
longing  to  his  arch  euemy  the  jaguar.  His  leuul  is  **  di&crelioa 
is  the  best  part  of  valour."  He  therefore  seeks  safely  in  conccil. 
meut.  The  first  impulse  of  an  animal  in  danger  is  to  biHc 
himself;  even  man  in  his  wild  state  is  subject  to  this  liw.  Sir 
Thomas  MilcheU,  when  travelling  in  the  wildest  part  of  Au^^tralia, 
came  suddeuly  upon  a  tribe  of  natives.  He  says, '*  the  two  na- 
tives, acting  as  a  rear-guard,  behaved  as  if  ibey  thought  we  liad 
not  the  faculty  of  sight  as  well  as  Ihemst^lves,  and  eWdrntiy 
believed  that  by  standing  perfectly  still  and  stooping  slow ly  to  a 
level  with  the  dry  gras?,  they  could  deceive  us  iulo  the  i'.ka  that 
jtliey  wen'  stumjis  cif  burnt  trees." 

The   Harco,  a  wild  tribe  in  Abyssinia,  hare  the  same  custom. 

Mr.  M.   Parky ns,  in   his  most  interesting  travels,  wriios,  '*Tbc 

hunter  declared  that  neitlier  the  charred  stump  of  ihc  tree  nor  the 

ll^lackened  logs  at  its  feet  were  there  tlie  last  time   he  passed,  and 

Ithat  tlicy  were  simply  Barea.     A  shot  from    my  ridi;  at  a  loog 

^distance  acted  on  tlie  tree  and  stones  as  powerfully  as  the  fiddle 

of  Orpheus,  but  with  the  contrary  effect,  for  the  tree  disappcirwi, 

and  the  stones  and  logs,  in.stcad  of  ruuniog  after  mc,  ran  is 

opposite  direction.'* 

Nature  has  given  to  all  animals  a  covering  similar  to  the  1 
in  which  ihcy  dwell.  Of  tliis,  instances  mnumcrable  might 
adduced,  hut  let  tlie  ant-eater's  case  suffice.  His  coat  is  longi 
shaggy,  and  resembles  greatly  the  withered  and  dry  grasf,  Ja 
the  midst  of  which  he  makes  his  bed.  His  lonx  and  beuiti- 
fully-shaped  tail,  is,  too,  of  great  service  to  him.  When  about  I 
repose,  he  places  his  long,  tmmpet-shaped  head  between  his  ft 
legs,  after  the  manner  of  a  donkey  about  to  kick.  He  placesi 
hind  legs  in  opposition  to  his  fore  legs,  and  then  sinks  dcH  _ 
quietly  on  his  side.  Over  all  he  folds  Ids  great  bushy  tail, awfl 
of  natural  eider-down  qnilt,  which  serves  the  double  purpiariJ 
keeping  him  warm,  and  of  hiding  him  irt  the  most  perfect  nuaac. 
Sharp  must  be  the  eyes  of  the  hunter  who  sees  in  thiA  inauh—lff 
looking  mass  a  living  creature,  worth  200/.  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety. In  captivity,  the  whole  of  this  performance  niav,  iflb« 
visitor  is  lucky,  be  witnessed,  which  I  am  afraid  they  will  u«ih0^ 
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much  chance  of  doing  ;  for,  since  liis  arriral  here,  he  has  quite 
chnnged  liis  liabit^.  He  used  to  sleep  all  day,  and  nalk  about  all 
ni^hl,  lo  the  annoyance  of  his  keeper,  whose  roora  is  close  Uy. 
Now,  however,  Jike  other  deceul  animals,  ho  is,  for  the  most  part, 
awake  in  the  day,  and  retires  at  night;  still,  he  sometimes  indulges 
in  a  mid-day  nap,  llie  preparation  lor  whicli  I  hope  the  reader  niav 
witness.  Hard,  indeed,  is  the  bed  upon  which  he  sleeps,  but  it  is 
his  own  choice;  the  straw  which  wsk-i  given  him  he  raked  away 
with  liis  claws,  preferring  the  ])1ain  boards.  A  sheep's  skin  is  now- 
placed  for  hiwi,  with  which  he  seems  perfectly  contented. 

This  lad  resembles  much  the  tail  of  some  kimis  of  terrier  dojra. 
AVhed  showing  one  of  these  dojjs,  who  happened  lo  have  a  remark- 
ably handsome  tail,  lo  n  yonnj;  lady,  she  concluded  her  remarks 
by  expressing  a  wisfi  to  have  it  lo  "put  in  her  bonnet." 

The  ant-eater's  appendage  is  rather  too  large  for  this  pur^iose. 
When  unfolded,  it  adds  more  lo  his  personal  appearance  than  it 
would  la  that  of  a  fair  lady.  When  stamping  round  and  round 
his  cage,  he  carries  it  stretched  out  at  full  Icngtl),  and  then  he 
looks,  as  a  friend  of  mine  described,  like  a  "hairy  pair  of  bellows." 

If  wc  examine  the  bones  of  the  tail  on  the  skeleton  before  men- 
tioned, we  shall  find  an  osseous  chain,  the  individual  links  of  which 
are  most  firmly  united  one  to  the  other.  This  chain  is,  moreover, 
flattened  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  resemble,  in  a  great  mea.snre, 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  enormous  weight  of  hair  attached  lo  it 
renders  this  hap]iy  combination  of  strength  and  elasticity  necessary. 
Tlierp  is  now  in  the  '/oological  Gardens  another  animal  who  also 
has  a  flattened  tail,  like  the  aut-eater,  but,  at  ihe  same  lime,  unlike 
him,  has  not  a  garniture  of  hair  afTixed  to  it.  What,  then,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  flattening?  The  owner  is  the  Australian  wolf,  the 
Thylacinus  cy"<'cephahis ;  and  the  following  theory  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Swainson  to  account  for  this  peculiaritv.  This 
animal  lives  upon  plains  which  are  at  one  time  almost  destituto 
of  water,  and  at  another  lime  a  vaH  lake.  These  floods  come 
down  rapidly,  and  without  previous  notice,  bearing  everything  be- 
fore them.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  fact.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
fells  us  that,  after  having  lruvt'lle<i  many  months  during  an  ex- 
jdoring  expedition  into  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  having  suffered 
immeust;Iy  tlirougli  the  scarcity  of  water,  lo  find  which  was  iho 
constant  care  and  endeavour  of  himself  and  pnMy,  he  was,  all  of  a 
siuldeu,  surrounded  by  a  fresh-water  sea;  and  it  was  only  by  es- 
caping to  higher  ground  he  was  enabled  to  save  himself  and  Iub 
calllc  from  drowning ;  though,  but  the  day  before,  a  glass  of  water 
was  hardly  procurable.  So  long  had  he  been  accustomed  lo  drink 
muddy  water,  thai,  when  lie  came  tn  clean  water,  he  cotdd  not 
relish  it,  as  it  seemed  lo  "  want  body.'* 

Now  the  wolves  who  live  in  these  regions  would,  if  made  like 
other  wolves,  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  devoured  by  these 
sudden  floods,  and  then,  like  the  Patres  conscripti,  who  "  took  a 
boat  and  .sailed  to  l*hilippi,"  we  should  have  it  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  history  that, 

"  OmnM  drowniJerunt  quia 
Swim  away  uod  potuetunl." 
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TUftT  arc,  however,  enabled  to  swim  with  jp-eat  cnse  ft&d facUilj 
by  means  of  their  flattened  toil,  ibc  use  of  which,  were  we  oot  lo 
consider  the  nature  of  the  country  where  they  live,  would  U  fint 
sight  be  hardly  comprehensible. 

The  aut-eater  has  a  rival  in  his  Brazilian  ant  preserres,  in^b 
KUa)ic  of  a  bird  called  Uie  "anl-calcber,"  and  though  bi»  tume 
does  not  imply  ihe  fact,  yet  there  is  every  reason  lo  belie**  iJiit 
he  cats  as  well  w  catches  the  ants.  These  birds  do  not  fly  doc^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  run  rapidly  od  the  ground  :  tbey  caimat,liilu 
tlieir  quadruped  rival,  break  open  the  nests  uf  the  ants,  sothcf 
watch  tlic  high  roads,  along  which  these  animated  acid  dro|N|Mii 
in  coimlless  unntbers,  and  tlien  secure  them,  not  *"'  in  loU*  viA 
their  tongue,  but  singly  witli  their  bills,  so  thai  each  ant-ftcdiBg 
class  has  it»  particular  season,  and  the  one  does  not  iDlerfere  wilk 
the  other ;  still  who  would  like  to  bo  au  ant  in  ihe  tegkHi»  when 
they  have  so  many  hungry  enemies? 

When  a  gourmand  was  shown  the  modcln  of  the  mlond 
antfdiluvian  animals  at  Sydenham,  fixing  his  eyes.  ^tPadily  oo  ikf 
figure  of  an  enormous  turtle  who  lived  in  piirndamilc  diys,  hi 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  those  are  the  sort  of  animals  1  do  '  '  ■ ' 

This  M&mc  worthy  may  perhaps  eiitLrlain  the  same  pi  l  *i 

towards  the  ant-eater  as  he  sees  him  perambulating  bis  cage,  lad 
desire  to  l*now  "  if  he  is  good  lo  eat.**  Alas  !  Uk«  the  poor  Dods, 
tlie  savoury  taste  of  the  flesh  has  caused  the  death  of  m^uir  of  bit 
like.     Mr.  Waterton  uiforms  us,  "  As  his  habits  and  '  '  TVr 

materially  from  those  of  every  other  aniinul   io  tl«  'ir 

inlert'sis  never  clash,  and  thus  be  might  live  to  a  good  o\<i  a^  tad 
die  at  last  in  peace,  were  not  that  bis  flesh  is,  good  food." 

As  the  little  lizards  of  our  own  times  had  their  repcetcata^tci 
ia  the  Ilyla^osaums  and  Megalosaums  in   the    days  when  then 
were  '*  giants  in  the  laud,"  so  had  also  the  ant-eater  loft  nyifr 
scntalive  in  this  <;igantic  parHament,  and,. accordingly,  there  arppeir 
to    huve  been  sull  larger  ant-bears  in   the  old    times  of  Scolfa 
America.     Fossil  remains  of  nearly  allied  quadrupeds  have  boea 
delected  in  both  the  fresb-watcr  deposits  and  bone  ca,icaaf  the 
post'plioccnc  period   in    Buenos   Ayres  and    Brazil.      On  thb 
subject  a  writer  in  a  late  number   of  the    "  Lirerary  GaxeUCf* 
remarks—"  Professor   Owen  detected  in  the  fossil   IragBKaB  rf 
the  back  part  of  a  skull  brought  over,  with  other  evidence*  itf  ^ 
extinct  mammalia  of  Soutli  America,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  maiU  <f 
affinities  to  the   ant-caters.     The  chief  instrument    in    uhtaai^ 
food  iu  the  txisting  ant-bear  is  its  tongue;  and  this  sa^riidT 
elongated  organ  is  more  remarkable   for  its  musciilar  stroctW' 
aud  prehensile  power  than  for  its  sense  of  taste.      Now  it 
that  the  tongue  in  mammalia  has  two  principal   nen*ea, 
movement  and  one  for  sensation,  and  that  these  nerves 
aepariue  holes  from  the  brain  case.     The  motor  nerve  (uii 
in    man)    is   proportionally   very   large  in   the   aut-boar,  aaJ  MH 
therefore,  is  the  hole  in  the  skull  for  its  passage 

The  great  Cuvier,  in  his  canons  for  the  iuierpralation  of  fawlj 
lemains,  had  laid  it  down  thiil  *'  the  first  thinic  t<»  bo  done  in  Codr, 
study  was  to  ascertaiu  the  form  ol  tho  malar  teeth."     Bai  boA 
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ifiws  and  teeth  were  waniiug^  in  the  fussil  imder  the  consideration 
of  our  pqually  grent  anatomist.  Uc  liad  to  look  out  for  other 
et-ideuccs. 

The  first  that  seems  to  have  arrested  his  attention  was  ao  un- 
usually Urge  and  deep  cavity  in  the  portion  of  the  skuH  to  which 
the  bono  of  tlie  tongue  ib  tied,  nud  which  led  him  to  infer  au  un- 
usual development  of  tijat  oI'^an.  He  next  discovered  a  more 
certain  proof  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  nnisetdar  parts 
iu  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  lingual  or 
motor  nerve.  This  foramen  was  "  fully  twice  the  size  of  that 
which  f^ve  exit  to  the  fifth  nerve  :  its  area  was  oval,  and  readily 
adniiited  the  passage  of  the  little  finger." 

ilerc,  then,  was  evidence  that  the  nervous  matter  destined  to 
put  in  action  the  muscular  part  of  the  tongue,  was  equal  to  half 
of  that  nervous  matter  which  influences  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem of  a  man.  Nu  other  known  living  animal  offered  any  ap- 
.pToximation  to  the  peculiar  proportions  of  the  linf{ual  nen  es  of 
the  fossil  animal  in  question,  except  the  great  ant-eater ;  but  tlie 
size  of  the  animal  indicated  by  the  fossil  was  three  times  that  of 
the  Myrmeenphaga  Jubata.  For  this  strange  uioiiKter  ihtis  partially 
restored  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world,  Professor  Owen  proposed 
the  nnme  of  Glossothenum,  which  signifies  tongue  beast.'^ 

Dr.  Lemtlt,  a  Danish  naturalist  iu  Urazil,  mentions,  among  the 

sail  remains  discovered  l)y  him  in  that  country,  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  an  enormous  ant-eater,  which  indicate  au  animal  the  size 
of  an  ox  ;  he  proposes  to  name  it  Mymiccopbaga  Gigantea. 

It  would  be  a  groat  and  attractive  addition  to  Mr.  VV.  Hawkins* 
Museum  of  llesturaliuns,  at  Sydenham,  wure  he,  with  his  usual 
ability  and  skill,  to  show  us  a  model  of  tht;  gigantic  grandpapa  of 
our  friend  liL  Possibly  he  might  be  able  to  discover  and  mould 
an  ant  of  those  days :  what  a  monster  insect  it  would  be,  were  it 
made  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  devourer  [ 

We  cannot  conclude  the  foregoing  remarks  without  requesting 
the  courteous  reader  to  look  upon  the  aut-ealcr,  not  as  a  strange, 
misformed,  and  curious  animal  brought  to  us  to  satisfy  vulgar 
cnriusily,  but  as  illustrated  by  its  conformation,  instinct,  and 
habits,  as  another  stiiking  instance  (if  indeed  instances  were 
wanted)  brought  before  his  eyes  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  the  Creator  towards  the  lowest  of  his  cieatures. 

f  P.  S.     Good   news   flies   apace.     ITie    bearded    gainers  of  iho 

L  J£:2U0,  the  .price  of  Tit,  wrote  ofl'  immediately  to  their  friends  to 
I  inform  tliem  of  their  lucky  speculation  iu  England.  Tit  arrived 
i  here  in  September,  18^3:  iu  March,  1854,  a  loud  knocking  was 
I  heard  at  the  Zoological  nortal,  and,  upon  Mr.  Mitchell  putting 
^K  out  his  head,  Lo  and  beliold,  more  Gemiaas,  nith  another  Ant- 
^^pcater  1  These  latter  speculators,  who  came  f'rnni  Purtn  Allegro, 
V  ibund  to  their  cost  that,  to  use  commercial  language,  *^  Ant-eatecs 
^^  U  fell ;  ■''  instead  of  X200  they  got  not  quite  half  that  sum. 
^H  J^^hting,  however,  the  pipe  of  indignation,  they  put  the  afiiont 
^™  therein   and  smoked  it  j  jingling  liio  precious  "  gelt "  Id  their 
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pocket :  and  Ant-eater  B  3  became  "  added  to  the  CoUeclion : " 
a  hnsBand  was  obtained  for  Tit. 

If  anything  could  have  caused  the  aaid  four-footed  bride  to 
have  screamed,  fainted,  gone  into  hysterics,  or  done  something 
she  had  nerer  done  before,  it  would  have  been  the  sudden  appear- 
ance ill  her  den,  one  fine  morning,  of  Hatto  the  keeper  nith  the 
bridegroom,  (about  half  the  size  of  herself,  and  of  about  half  the 
same  age),  under  his  arm.  Tit  immediately  stalked  up  to  tbe 
new-comer  with  an  air  of  independence,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What 
brings  you  here,  my  fine  fellow  ? "  a  question  often  put  mutually  by 
individuals  who  suddenly  meet  at  a  place  where  neither  of  them 
are  over  anxious  to  be  seen.  The  first  surprise  being  over,  she 
began  lo  salute  him  after  the  manner  of  Ant-eaters,  viz.  by  comb- 
ing out  his  bristly  hair,  and  scratching  his  face  with  her  long 
talons ;  typical,  doubtless,  of  the  mode  of  punishment  prepared 
for  him  in  case  of  any  conjugal  delinquencies.  Poor  little  fel- 
low, he  was  tired  with  his  long  voyage,  and,  having  eaten  up 
his  supper,  he  coiled  himself  up  in  the  comer  and  went  fast 
asleep. 

At  first  the  happy  pair  were  placed  in  the  same  apartment;  but 
they  did  not  agree  at  all,  and  so  they  are  now  separated  by  a 
wire  partition.  The  new-comer  has  not  yet  learnt  English  man- 
ners, and,  like  Tit  on  her  first  arrival,  he  sleeps  all  dar,  wakio^ 
only  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  have  a  talk  with  his  consort  through 
the  bars.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  the  door  between  tbe  two 
cages  was  left  half  open ;  Tit  was  eating  her  four  o'clock  diimer 
in  her  boudoir,  her  husband  being  asleep  in  the  comer  of  l\\c  ad- 
joining room.  The  repast  being  finished,  she  walked  up  to  the 
door,  and,  pushing  it  wide  open,  marched  up  to  her  sleeping 
beauty.  She  poked  her  long  nose  underneath  his  straw  bed.  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  It's  four  o'clock  and  your  dinner  is  ready." 
Finding,  however,  that  he  did  not  answer  the  summons,  she  then 
inserted  her  curved  claw  in  between  his  fore  legs,  and  tried  to 
hook  out  his  long  proboscis,  which  was  firmly  tucked  in  between 
them  :  he  would  not,  however,  awake.  Finding  this  to  be  really 
the  case,  she  coolly  marched  off  lo  his  tin  dish,  placed  there  (uU 
of  epKs  and  milk  for  his  special  benefit,  and,  keeping  one  eve  on 
her  "  sU-eping  partner,'*  the  other  on  the  omelet  so  palpably  bis 
property  misappropriated,  deliberately  devoured  the  whole.  Tbe 
theft  committed,  with  an  unconcerned  air  she  marched  awav,  fully 
justifying  the  keeper's  remark,  "  That  as  she  grew  fatter  and  falter, 
so  she  grew  cunninger  and  cunninger."  After  a  turn  or  two  up 
and  down  the  den,  she  again  tried  the  awakening  process  uponber 
injured  companion,  but,  finding  the  attempt  useless,  she  slowlj 
reclined  her  body  upon  him,  and,  finding  his  carcase  to  make  a 
warmer  and  softer  bed  than  her  own  mattress,  she  jerked  beiwlf 
right  upon  him,  and  there  deliberately  proceeded  to  tuck  berylf 
up  for  her  after-dinner  nap,  much  to  the  annoyance,  I  sitfnld 
think,  of  the  poor  husband  thus  converted  into  a  bed.  He  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  mind  it,  for  half^an-hour  after,  then  they 
were  still  in  the  same  position,  and  both  fast  asleep. 
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SepCcnibcr  18. 
On  the  27tb  of  August  we  left  Dubl!a  for  a  short  tour  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Wicklow.  We  discarded  tbe  car,  and  travel- 
led quite  luxuriously  in  an  easy  carnage,  open,  but  sbutlable  at 
vill,  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  and  a  driver  of  staid  and  re- 
spectable demeanor,  and  personal  appearance  slightly  suggestive 
of  the  elder  AVeller. 

We  set  forth  on  a  lovely  morning,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in 
n  connlry  of  great  natural  beauty,  and,  as  compared  wilh  soutbem 
Ireland,  in  a  line  state  of  cultivation.  Our  tiral  visit  was  to  the 
"  Dargle,"  a  dark,  romantic  glen,  containing  a  swifi,  silvery  moun- 
tain stream,  and  a  beniitiful  waterfall.  It  is  not  n-ild  enough  for 
grandeur, — a  pari  of  Lord  Powersconrl's  demesne,  it  has  too  well- 
kept  an  air, — but  it  is  a  pretty,  picturettqne,  and  picnickish  place. 
We  spent  an  hour  or  two  very  delightfully,  wandering  tlirough  its 
cool  quietudes  and  **  sun-dropped  shades." 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  immortalized  by 
Moore  in  his  song  of  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters."  I  looked  in 
ain  in  tbe  little  streams  Avonmorc  nod  Avonbeg,  in  their  wed- 
ding at  Castle  Howard,  and  in  their  Hihsequent  two-in-oneness, 
their  slow,  sedate,  matrimonial  onflow,  as  the  Avoca,  for  thai; 
"  purest  of  crystal"  which  gleams  in  the  song.  The  poet's  words 
have  a  more  silvery  flowing  than  these  waters,  and  this  valley's 
"brightest  of  green"  is  surpaspi-d  by  the  verdancy  of  the  romantic 
tourist  who  coincs  hither  h(i]ting  to  behold  a  picture  of  entrancing 
loveliness,  which  was  "  all  in  the  eye"  of  the  melodist.  The 
current  of  tlie  Avoca  is  evidently  discoloured  by  the  cop))er  mines 
worked  on  its  banks — most  unpoelic  and  unlooked-for  adjuncts  to 
that  "scene  of  enchantment."  Yet,  believe  me,  I  felt  a  deeper 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  poor  countrymen  of  the  poet  earning  an 
honest  livelihood  by  milling  in  those  beautiful  hills — rude  avoca- 
tion for  ihc  "sweet  Vale  of  Avoca" — than  1  could  have  knoirn  in 
tthe  perfect  realization  of  his  most  exquisite  dream. 
We  next  explored  the  "  DeviPs  Glen"  np  to  its  beautiful  cas- 
Cftdo.  His  Satanic  majesty  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  surveyor- 
l;eiieral  of  Ireland  at  some  remote  period,  and  to  have  induli^ed 
fiis  vanity  by  giving  bis  came  to  all  such  places  as  particularly 
VOL.   IIIV.  ^  ^ 
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straclc  his  fancy.  The  desire  to  send  hh  fame  down  to  posteritr 
with  this  waterfall  certainly  does  honour  tn  his  taste ;  for  surely  I 
never  saw,  in  any  cascade,  a  more  enchanting  combinatioa  of 
grandeur  and  grace.  The  glen  itself^  lying  deep  and  dark  between 
two  mountain  ridges,  is  a  wild  and  lonely  place,  which  art  has  not 
yet  profaned,  nor  '*  custom  staled.*' 

On  the  second  day  of  our  tour  we  visited  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  Ireland — the  *'  Valley  of  the  Seven  Churches," 
or  the  ancient  city  of  Glendalough.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of 
it  as  "  Ibe  inexpressibly  singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquities  ;"  and 
it  surely  is  the  haunt  of  shadows  and  the  abode  of  mysteries. 
Between  black,  rocky,  barren  mountains,  in  a  narrow,  gloomj 
valley,  containing  two  dark  and  almost  fathomless  lakes,  are  liie 
ruins  of  a  city  founded  early  in  tlie  sixth  century  by  St.  Keiin,  a, 
holy  and  potent  personage,  second  only  to  St.  Patrick  in  the  pi  ms 
and  popular  legends  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  minsof 
the  Seven  Churches,  built  on  a  singular  diminutive  scale,  and  iu 
&  rude  style  of  architecture,  tliere  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancieut 
kings  and  church  dignitarie)i,and  most  curious  of  all,  one  of  those 
mysterious  rouitd  towe»,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  hare  so 
long  constituted  one  of  the  knottiest  of  anliquariau  problenis. 

The  almost  deathly  quiet,  the  oppressive  loneliness,  the  stnnge 
deep,  unearthly  gloom  of  this  mouldering  city  of  the  dead  are 
things  to  he/elt  in  all  their  melancholy  and  weird>]ike  power,  but 
which  could  scarce  be  pictured  by  the  sternest  and  most  vivid 
word-painting. 

We  selected  a  guide  from  a  clamorous  crowd  of  eager  appli- 
cants, in  the  person  of  George  Wynder,  a  wild,  picturesque,  limg- 
bearded  fellow,  who  proved  to  be  very  much  of  a  cbaracltr,  aiid 
entertained  us  mightily  by  many  wonderful  "  liigends"of  St.  Kevin, 
the  famous  Irish  giant,  Fin  Mac-Cool,  and  the  royal  OToolrs- 
We  first  embarked  with  him  on  the  upper  lake  for  ihe  purpose  of 
visiting  "  St,  Kevin's  bed."  This  is  a  low,  narrow  cell,  beivn  ia 
the  solid  rock,  some  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  only  reached 
by  a  difficult  and  somewhat  perilous  piece  of  climbing.  This 
dreary  mountain  cyry  of  the  eccentric  saint  is  said  to  possess  pe- 
culiar blessedness  for  the  faithful;  to  hold  curtain  potent  charms 
for,  and  to  bestow  certain  inestimable  privileges,  upon  such 
devout  dames  as  make  to  it  pious  pilgiimages,  which,  from  its 
almost  inaccessible  position,  can  only  be  accomplished  in  fear  and 
trembling.  It  may  be  that  the  saint  displayed,  at  the  la&l,  this 
especial  graciousness  towards  our  sex,  in  reparation  for  the  shght 
he  put  upon  it  in  the  most  ungallant  3'et  most  renowned  act  of  bi:) 
life.  Legends  tell  that  St.  Kevin,  then  a  youog  and  bandsoiiie 
man,  fashioned  this  rocky  retreat  as  a  hiding-place  from  a  very 
singular  persecution,  in  the  form  of  loving  and  pressing  atleutious 

frum  a  beautiful  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Kathleen .    The 

last  name  is  not  known  — St.  Kevin  declining  to  divulge  it, from 
motives  of  delicacy,  probably ;  but  she  is  acknowledged  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families.  Yet  her  conduct  was  sciicely 
IB  accordance  with  the  rules  of  strict  feminine  decorum,  &c  she 
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regularly  offered  herself  to  bis  saiouhip ;  though,  as  our  guide 
chariubly  remarked,  "  May  be  'iwau  io  lape  year  s}ie  did  thai  samet 
poor  craylhur  I^  At  all  events,  she  made  "  youug  Kcviu"  ihfl 
Icmpttng  profler  of  her  hand  and  heart— the  Cist  as  a  priest  he 
could  not,  ihc  last  as  a  saint  he  dared  not,  accept;  so  ]w  look 
safety  in  tli^ht,  and  scooped  out  tlial  hollow  iu  the  steep  rouk,  by 
the  lonely  lake,  where,  according  to  Moure,  in  his  &oug,  begia- 
ning,— 

"  By  that  lake  wlioae  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  oercr  vrublcs  o'er," — 

be  congratntated  himself  that  he  was  at  last  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  fair  follower  and  tender  tormentor.  But  Miss  Kulhlecn, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  young  woman,  with  4 
courage  and  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a  billcr  rfword, 
followed  him  even  here  ;  and  one  fine  morning  when  he  aivokc  he 
found  her  bending  over  him,  weeping,  and  iixing  on  his  face  "eyes 
of  most  unholy  blue."     Moore  says, — 


* 


'  Ah,  your  saints  have  cruel  hearts; 
Sternly  rrotn  hit  bed  he  slarU, 
And  with  rude,  repulsive  shock, 
lluxls  her  from  tbc  beetling  rock  !  ** 


But,  according  to  our  gtiidc,  "the  saint,  as  he  lay  there  on  his 
back,  coully  put  his  two  feet  agin  Kathleen's  breast,  and,  without 
as  much  as  a  '  by  your  lave,  my  lady,'  kicked  her  into  the  lake." 
On  visiting  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  latter  strikes  one  a« 
decidedly  the  most  probable  version  of  the  storj*.  The  saint 
could  hiirdly  have  had  room  to  "  start"  from  "  his  bed" — he  must 
have  crawled  into  his  narrow  quarters,  nnd  Kathleen  must  have 
stood  at  lite  entrance,  from  whence  he  could  scarcely  h.iTe  thrust 
her  into  the  lake,  without  taking  at  least  a  ducking  himself,  in  any 
but  the  very  ungenlh-manly  manner  referred  to. 

Our  guide  told  us  that  an  aHvenlurous  Scotch  earl  lately  took  a 
fancy  to  spend  ihc  night  in  lliis  holy  bed  witli  his  yuuug  son. 
Though  wrapped  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  soft,  warm  plaid,  Uh  lord- 
ship got  no  sleep— being  kept  awake,  not  by  the  drear  soK-mnily, 
the  awful  loneliness,  of  ll/e  surrounding  scene,  not  by  tin;  sonorous 
roaring  of  the  waves  below,  but  by  the  more  sonorous  suohng  of 
the  laddie  by  his  side. 

In  the  ruck  of  "tliL  bed,"  T  found  carved  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Tom  Moore,  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Walter 
Scott. 

Gerald  Griffin,  the  author  of  The  Collegians,  has  told  the  alory 
of  Kathleen  and  St.  Kevin  in  a  poem  of  much  power  anil  beunty. 
Ix  leaves  Moore's  ballad  far  behind,  and  is  curious  and  adtnitable 
as  giving  to  the  character  of  Kathleen  true  maiden  purilr,  and  a 
sweet,  childlike  innocence,  and  yet  winning  your  full  ab>'(>Iulion 
ibr  that  most  uncivil  sin  of  her  drowning, — the  "  deep  damnation 
of  her  licking  off," — by  showing  that  the  cruel  act  was  otie  of 
momentary  frenzy,  brought  on  by  a  long  and  fearful  slnigglc  be« 
iween  human  love  and  priestly  vowa  and  saiully  aspirations. 
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After  Tisiting  the  beautiful  waterfall  of  Powlanos,  ve  took  a 
reluctant  and  lingering  leave  of  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
ancient  power — that  desolated  burial-place  of  monarchs — thai  old^ 
old  city  of  a  forgotten  and  recordless  past — Glendalough. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  tour,  we  early  left  the 
charming  country  inn  where  we  had  spent  the  night,  and  drove 
over  a  magnificent  mountain-road  to  Longh  Bray,  and  thecountiy 
seat  of  Sir  Philip  Crarapton,  on  its  shores,  where  we  were  engaged 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  would  that  I  could  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  glorious  sce- 
nery we  beheld  along  our  way  on  tbat  beautiful  morning.  Moun* 
tain,  valley,  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls  around  and  beneath  as— 
above  us  a  delicious  summer  heaven,  intensely  blue  in  the  zenith, 
but  darkened  with  drifting  clouds  about  the  mountain-tops,  every 
now  and  then  melting  down  upon  us  in  a  brief,  bright  shower, 
every  drop  chased  by  a  sunbeam  as  it  fell.  But  the  climax  and 
crowning  of  the  wild  scenery  on  our  way,  and  the  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  morning,  was  the  sight  of  Lough  Bray,  a  lonely  lalce, 
small,  but  fearfully  deep  and  dark,  shut  in  by  high  heathery  hilk 
rocky  and  precipitous — the  entire  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beautiful  cottage  and  grounds  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  retainiog 
its  primeval  wildness,  grandeur,  and  desolateness.  The  tasteful 
owner  of  this  haunt  of  sounding  mountain  airs  and  solemn  sha- 
dows has  rescued,  or  rather  created,  from  the  boggy  biU-dde,  the 
ground  for  his  gardens,  lawns,  and  fir  plantations — causing  those 
dreary  desert-places  to  rejoice  in  leafy  luxuriance, and*' blossom 
as  the  rose.^*  The  loneliness  of  the  lake  is  relieved  by  flocks  of 
tame  waterfowl,  especially  petted  and  protected  by  Sit  Vln\ip,  and 
by  a  number  of  those  beautiful  and  stately  creatures,  the  swans. 
A  row  upon  this  dark  water  was  a  rare  delight  to  me,  from  a  pecu- 
liar, deep,  low,  melodious  surge  of  its  waves — caused,  it  is  said, 
by  its  great  depth,  and  the  rocky  steepness  of  its  shores. 

To  describe  all  the  out-door  picturesqueness  of  this  beautiful 
mountain  retreat  were  indeed  difhcult;  but  to  do  justice  in  words 
to  its  in-door  attractions,  lo  the  generous  warmth  of  our  welcome, 
to  the  courteous  and  varied  entertainment,  which  charmed  aud 
winged  alike  the  hours  of  sunshine  and  shower,  were  quite  im- 
possible. Irish  hospitality  is  the  heartiest  and  most  graceful  id 
the  world,  and  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  is  the  soul  of  Irish  hospi- 
tality. 

We  drove  into  Dublin  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  set 
out  for  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  places  and  objects  of  most 
interest  along  our  route  were  the  ancient  towns  of  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk — fortunate,  flourishing  Belfast,  with  its  bright,  beauUfol 
bay — Carrickfergus  and  Glenarm,  with  their  fine  old  castles— anl 
the  town  of  Lame,  memorable  as  the  place  where  £dward  Brace 
landed,  in  1315  —  and,  above  all.  Fair  Head.  Much  of  ibe 
scenery  of  the  coaat-road  from  Carrickfergus  to  the  Causemris 
grand  and  beautiful  beyond  description;  but  all  fades  fast  from 
your  memory,  for  the  time,  when  you  reach  the  crowning  besnly 
of  all — the  wonder  of   wonders — the   Causeway.     I  pr^  my 
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reader's  pardon,  if  here,  feeling  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour,  I  ingloriously  shrink  from  an  effort  which  I  fear  would 
inevitably  result  in  failure.  I  shall  uot  attempt  to  describe  the 
Causeway,  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  caves,  aud  by  the 
various  fine  points  of  tlie  Causeway  itself,  as  seen  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  A  nearer  inspection  increased  my  wonder- 
ment, but  did  not  so  powerfully  affect  me  through  my  sense  of  the 
strange  and  awful. 

An  object  of  much  romantic  interest,  and  of  most  fearful  gran- 
deur of  site  and  surroundings,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Dunluce,bt)iU  on  an  insulated  roelt  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  chasm  twenty  feet 
1)road  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  only  eighteen  inches  wide.  One  should  have  a  steady 
braiu  to  venture  upon  this  narrow  bridge,  the  passage  of  which  is 
peculiarly  perilous  if  the  wind  be  high.  I  was  very  near  going 
over  before  a  strong  blast  from  Boreas,  who  sprang  up  from  the 
chasm,  like  an  ambushed  foe,  to  dispute  the  pass  with  me.  The 
guide  told  us  thai  a  young  lady  was  lately  taken  off  iu  this  way 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  but  was  so  buoyed  up  by  au  umbrella 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  by  her  long,  full  skirls,  that  she  reached 
the  ground  lightly  aud  safely.  A  Bluomer  costume  would  have 
fearfully  lessened  her  chances. 

We  returned  to  BeKast  in  time  lo  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  fine-looking,  elegant 
man,  was  present  on  the  first  day,  with  Lady  KglinLon,  a  hand- 
some, stately  woman.  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino, 
attended  regularly.  He  is  strikingly  like  Napoleon,  but  stouter 
and  darker,  1  should  say.  I  was  truly  impressed  by  the  manner 
and  presence  of  Dr.  Robinson  of  ArmaKh,  Archbishop  Whiilely, 
Kear-Adniiral  Sir  John  Ross,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Lord  Boss, 
of  philosophic  and  telescopic  renown. 

September  23. 

After  three  weeks  of  delightful  travel,  and  three  weeks  of  more 
delightful  visiting^  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is 
with  real  sorrow  at  my  heart  that  1  go,  very  probably  for  ever, 
from  a  couutry  where  1  have  rccciied  nothing  but  noble  kindness 
— a  country  in  whose  sorrows  and  successes  I  have  now  a  deep- 
ened aud  loving  sympathy  — from  a  people  for  whose  character  I 
must  ever  feel  a  glowing  and  grateful  admiration. 

It  were  scarcely  possible  to  express  tlie  feeliug  of  relief,  conso- 
lation, and  cheering  pleasure  which  I  experienced  on  visiting  the 
uorlli  of  Ireland,  after  my  tunr  in  Uie  south.  The  difference  is 
wondrous  to  behold.  I  cunid  scarcely  believe  such  utterly  diffe- 
rent sights  and  scenes  lo  exist  In  one  and  llie  same  country  ;  but, 
as  if  by  some  potent  enchantment  I  had  been  transported,  m  a 
single  night,  to  another,  a  fairer  and  a  happier  realm,  1  gazed 
about  me  in  a  sort  of  pleasant  bewilderment.  The  north-east 
portion  of  Ireland,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  counlr}*,  the  ]>ros|}e- 
rous  and  businesS'like  appearance  of  llic  towns,  and  the  condition 
of  the  workiug  people,  to  a  casual  observer,  at  leasts  falls  but.U.V;V% 
behind  Kngland. 
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The  bigger  degree  of  prosperity  which  this  scclion  of  Ac  roon- 
try  has  for  many  years  eujoyed  over  tb©  west  and  sooth,  may 
doiiblless  be  ascribed  iu  great  part  to  Scotch  hfnraigratinn  and  ihnli ; 
bul  much  is  also  owing  to  its  having  more  resident  aud  effioenl 
landlords,  and  to  certain  privileges  which  tenants  hare  enjoyed 
nnder  a  peculiar  cnstom,  which  has  Hlinost  the  authority  of  «  hiir, 
nving  to  them  an  interest  in  the  land  they  cultivate  and  improre. 
This  is  the  famous  "  tenant  rifjht^*  for  ihu  extension  and  legalijca- 
tion  of  which  noble  efforts  have  been  made  hy  Sharroan  Crawfofd, 
and  a  few  other  liberal  landholders  and  true  fiiends  of  ihe  people. 
It  was  a  question  at  Ihc  late  election ;  but  was  defeated,  iti 
friends  say,  by  the  dishonourable  means  of  inlimidation,  if  not  of 
bribery. 

The  linen  trade  is  the  great  feature  of  this  portioti  of  IreUuKt 
At  one  season  you  see  field  on  field,  blue  with  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  flax  ;  at  another,  acres  of  meadow  and  hill-side  while  with 
the  bleaching  web.  It  is  a  sight  to  gladden  ouc's  heart;  and.  in 
beholding  it,  you  wonder  not  that  you  are  no  longer  pained  by 
wayside  scenes  of  squalid  wretchedness,  or  follotred  bj  crowds  of 
rag'getl  mendicants. 

Belfast  is  a  handsomely-situated  atid  well-built  town,  with  msnr 
Doblo  and  admirably  conducted  institutions.  The  new  Queen* 
Cullego  aud  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  are  beantiful  building*; 
there  are  also  a  Lunatic  Asylum  aud  a  Model  Ptison,  one  oV  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  But,  perhaps,  the  place  of  most  interest 
for  one  whose  sympathies  are  especially  with  the  young  and  poor 
is  the  Industrial  School,  a  most  excellent  instilulion,  under  the 
National  Educational  Board,  but  established  and  carried  on  by 
several  noble-hearted  and  devoted  women,  and  supported  by  the 
voluntary  subscription  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  assisted  by  the 
National  Board.  The  school  numbers  about  one  hundred  chUdrm* 
mostly  under  twelve  ytars  of  age,  and  inrariahly  taken  from  th« 
poorest  of  the  poor.  They  come  to  the  in>(tituiiou  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning;  take,  first,  a  thorough  washing;  then  are 
dressed  in  the  uniform  school  dress^  a  dark  gingham  frock  and  a 
white  pinafore;  they  then  take  a  plain,  wholesome  breakfast,  and, 
after  n  half-hour's  reading  of  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  are 
allowed  by  the  National  Board,  and  not  ohjecled  to  by  Ronnm 
Catholics,  are  instructed  in  kuitting  and  sewing,  and  the  commoo 
branches  of  a  good  Knglish  education.  These  children  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothes,  and  do  very  creditably  a  eonsiderable 
aroount  of  work  furnished  hy  friends  and  patrons.  Thrre  is  also 
a  class  engaged  in  weaving  Valenciennes  laco,  of  a  beaotiful 
quality,  under  a  French  teacher.  The  pupils  all  dine  at  the 
establishment,  and  take  there  a  certain  portion  of  bread  at  nighL 
Before  leaving,  they  are  required  to  take  off  the  school  costume 
and  to  reinvest  themselves  in  their  rags,  as,  in  most  coses,  it  woiiJd 
not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  return  to  iheir  miaerabte  homes  and 
wretched  families  in  a  dress  which  could  be  pawtied  oreoM  for 
meal,  potatoes,  or  whiskey. 

A  very  thorough,  and  yet  altractife,  syftlem  of  inslnictiow  bw 
been  adopted  iu  ih'is  sc\i<mA,  oiud.  \ft  cwnv&i^  o>a\.w^4bA  vtmoU 
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faiOiiulnws  by  Us  Belf-KacriBcing  and  eaniest-hearted  teacbera.  I 
know  not  «hich  inleresled  me  most  plensRntly — the  cheerfnl 
enerj^y  and  enthusiasm  uf  ihe  intelligent  and  lady-like  principal; 
or  the  qiiiel  iiiditslry,  llic  nptittide,  and  the  bright,  happy,  grateful 
Innk  tif  her  pupiU.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that,  in  this 
excellent  work,  Catholics  and  Prulcstants,  the  benevolent  and 
liberal  of  all  parties  and  sects,  are  united ;  and  thai  the  entire  cost 
of  its  stistainmcnt  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Tlie  country  around  Belfast  ie  finely  culti\*ated  and  exceedingly 
picturesque.  I  hare  rare  pleasure  in  driving  about,  wilh  my 
iViendit,  on  an  easy  outside  car,— a  vehicle,  by  the  way,  to  which  1 
hare  become  especially  partial, — and  visilini;  places  of  remarkable 
beauty  or  interest.  One  of  our  dnves  was  to  **  The  Giant's  Ring,** 
an  ininienfe  draidical  amphitheatre,  enclosed  by  a  high,  regular 
mound,  wilh  the  mystic  number  of  seven  openings,  and  containing 
a  ruilc  cairn,  supposed  to  have  beci»  used  as  an  allar  for  human 
sacrifices  by  **  the  priests  of  the  blno<ly  faith. *^  It  is  also  6U])poKcd 
that  the  mound  was  once  high  enough  to  »hnl  out  all  views  save 
that  of  the  heai'cn  above.  The  place  is  utterly  without  trees  or 
shrubbery ;  yet  no  deepest  valley,  daik  and  cold  with  fore»l  and 
mountain  shadows,  ever  wore  lo  me  a  more  lonesome,  dfsolale, 
and  solemn  afspect.  I  shivered  and  shrank  with  a  vague  sense  of 
myttery  and  fear  as  I  strove  lo  send  my  soul  back  through  the 
Chrislinn  ages,  into  the  far,  dim,  barbaric  centuries;  lo  bid  it 
statid  among  that  vast  surging  concourse  of  savage  worshippera, 
and  to  witness  those  awt'ul  riles,  where,  for  pious  chanting,  were 
the  groans  and  cries  of  thericlims;  for  baptismal  and  holy  waters, 
the  sprinkle  and  gush  of  their  blood;  and  where,  for  wreaths  of 
gweel  incense,  wenl  up  the  thick  smoke  of  their  burning. 

We  made  a  pleasaut  excursion  ooe  day,  lately,  to  the  ruins  of 
fihane's  Casile,  the  ancient  palace  and  stronghold  of  the  princely 
O'Neills,  and  to  Antrim  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  MjiBsareene. 
Shane^s  Castle  isaniin  snmnmded  by  fine  old  trees  and  extensive 
Ipyiuuds,  and  grandly  situated  on  Lough  Neagfa,  the  largest  lake 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tradition  tells  ns  that  this  great  body  of 
Vrater  covers  what  was  once  a  fair  and  fruitful  valley,  with  snug 
collages  and  lordly  castles,  and  grand  eccUwiaslical  towers ;  that 
Ihis  viilley  contained  a  well,  which  was  never  to  be  left  uncovered 
for  an  hour,  under  peril  of  a  general  inundation  ;  but  that  a  certain 
damsel  (there  is  always  a  woman  at  hand,  with  yonr  historianSt 
tncred  and  profane,  when  any  mischief  is  lo  be  done),  being  at  the 
Well,  draw  ing  water,  spied  her  lover  at  the  olher  end  of  the  valley, 
dropped  her  brimming  pitcher,  forgot  to  cover  the  well,  and  ran. 
to  meet  him,  followed  by  a  foaming  flood,  which  rose  and  rose,  till 
naiden  and  lopcr,  corn-field  and  cottage,  turret  and  tower,  all 
slept  beneath  the  shining  wnve.  But  an  old  clironieler  states  that 
tiiix  piece  of  carelessness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extreme  maternal 
jmxieiy  of  a  young  mother,  who  '*  wenle  to  ye  well  for  to  fetche 
•rater,  and  hyed  her  faste  In  her  childe,  who  wepte  in  ye  cradele, 
■od  left  ye  well  uncovered."  I  think  1  like  this  version  best.  Bui 
that  lliere  are  in  ibis  lake  sabmariDe  church  establisbmeDta,  and 
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that  the  fish  s\rim  ahout  at  their  pleasure  in  castle-keep  andcoatt- 
yard,  and,  scaly  fellows  though  they  are,  bare  the  entrie  of  udeut 
aristocratic  halls,  we  hate  the  word  of  Moore  : — 

«  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 
When  clear,  cold  eve's  deciiniag, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

The  princely  proprietors  of  those  submerged  possessions,  who 
so  suddenly  sunk  with  their  sinking  fortunes,  were,  after  all,  bat 
a  degree  more  unfortunate  than  the  modem  lords  of  neighbouring 
estates,  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  tbeir  heads  above 
water. 

Antrim  Castle  is  a  fine,  rather  modem-looking  building,  with 
gi'ounds  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  reiy  prettily  and 
effectively. 

In  the  meeting  and  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  at 
this  place,  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  classes.  This  Tonld 
be  nothing  remarkable  in  America,  where  every  man,  and  almost 
every  woman,  feels  an  enlightened  interest  in  all  matters  and 
movements  of  literature,  science,  morality,  and  politics;  but  here 
it  is  a  fact  significant  and  inspiring. 

In  my  light  and  hurried  sketches  of  travel  aud  society  in  Ireland, 
I  have  avoided  entering  upon  those  vexed  and  intricate  questions 
of  government  and  religion  which  have  caused,  and  are  yet 
causing,  such  a  wearisome  and  melancholy  amount  of  discusstou 
and  dissension.  England  is  now,  it  is  evident,  honestty  and 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  repair  some  portion  of  the  innumerable 
wrongs  and  the  immeasurable  evil  of  centuries  of  misgovernment, 
by  a  milder  and  juster  rule;  by  a  noble  and  impartial  system  of 
education  among  the  poor ;  by  the  lighlening  of  taxation ';  and  by 
annulling  the  law  of  entail,  and  permitting  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  by  far  the  greaternumber  of  the 
lands  thus  thrown  into  the  market  have  been  purchased  by  Irish- 
men. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  large  portions  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  left  for  so  many  years  to  waste  and  desolaUon  by  lilied 
spendthrifts  and  ruined  absentees,  may  be  redeemed,  culUvaled, 
and  made  profitable  by  Ireland's  worthier  industrial  sons.  Yet  it 
must  be  long,  ve^y  long,  ere  green  Erin  smiles  in  the  face  of  the 
stranger  with  anything  like  universal  prosperity,  plenty,  and  com- 
fort. The  character  of  her  common  people  has  been  lowered  in 
times  past  by  civil  and  religious  oppression  ;  by  examples  of 
"  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  and  of  careless  improvidence 
and  selfish  indulgence  by  their  superiors  in  rank  and  fortuoe. 
There  are  many  who  say  that  the  regeneration  of  this  counlrv  ista 

be  brought  about  alone  by  emigration  and  immigration the  fiia 

of  the  Irish  to  America  and  Australia,  the  last  of  the  Scotch  aW 
English  into  the  depopulated  and  uncultivated  territory  here;  ta* 
I  am  strong  in  the  faith,  that  the  best  work  for  Ireland  is  yetwb* 
wrought  by  such  of  her  sons  as  are  truly  devoted  to  her  Bwdani 
her  honour,  and  stay  by  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 
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The  strifes  and  difisensions  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, which  ran  so  fearfully  high  during  the  late  elections  (]8d2), 
are  still  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  creating  and  keeping  alive 
unchristian  alienations  and  enmities  among  the  people.  The 
Catholic  parly  late  especial  pains  to  parade,  in  an  cxuliing  half- 
theatrical  and  thoroughly  offeii&ive  manner,  the  triumphs  of  their 
faith,  as  manifest  in  the  numerous  conversions  from  Protestantism. 
The  conrerlA  themselves  arc  advertised  and  feted  as  you  would 
y^/e  a  distinguished  vocalist  or  brilliant  performer.  As  an  ex- 
ani])lc,  I  give  you  an  ad verli semen t,  cut  from  their  organ,  Tfie 
Freeman's  Journal :  — 

"  67.  James's  New  Church. — On  Tuesday,  the  24tli  instant,  the 
Peast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUcn, 
Lord  .\rchbit>hop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  other  prelates,  will 
solemnly  dedicate  this  magniticcut  church. 

"Tiic  dedication  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Manning  (late  archdeacon  in  the  Protestant  church). 

'■*  Oq  this  occasion,  the  distinguished  convert  and  gifted  orator 
will  deliver  his  first  discourse  in  Ireland. 

"  The  ceremony  will  conclude  with  a  grand  pontifical  high  mass. 

"A  grand  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Keane. 

"  Reser\'ed  seats  Hi ;  family  tickets,^*]  10.;  nave,  lOs;  aisles,  5s. 

"To  be  had  at  Richardson''s,  D,  Chapel  Sti-eel:  Duffy's,  7,  Wel- 
lington Quay  ;  Bellew's,  79,  Grafton  Street;  and  from  tlie  clergy- 
men of  St.  James's  Chapel." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  a  pleasant 
London  friend,  a  clever  bit  of  satire  aimed  at  the  English  church. 
On  the  Siuiday  preceding  the  great  musical  festival  at  Manchester, 
ID  1936,  tbe  Rev.  J.  Gadsby,  a  Baptist  minister  of  great  talent 
and  singularity,  preached  a  sennon,  of  which  he  had  previously 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  the  festival.  At  that  lime  the 
musical  festivals  were  of  a  very  mixed  character — oratorios  in  the 
churches  iu  the  morning,  with  balls  and  concerts  in  the  theatres 
in  the  evening— all  being  for  the  benefit  of  public  charities.  Mr. 
Gadsby  commenced  his  sermon  by  saying,  *'  My  friends,  there  is 
to  be  a  grand  wedding  this  week  ;  and  as  I  think  it  improper  and 
illegal,  I  intend  to  protest  against  it,  and  I  hope  that  none  of  my 
congregation  will  sauclion  it  with  their  presence.  The  church  and 
the  playhouse  have  been  courtiug  these  many  years,  and  this  week 
they  arc  to  be  married.  The  first  objection  which  1  make  to  the 
union  is,  the  parties  are  too  near  ofkin.'^ 

To-morrow  I  leave,  with  some  kind  Irish  friends  for  a  short  tour 
in  Scotland.  I  doubt  uot  that  my  pulses  will  throb  with  unwonted 
fulness  and  my  heart  swell  with  unutterable  emotion,  when  I 
tread  the  beautiful  land  of  Scott  and  Burns;  but  intj  iore  I  leave 
with  Ireland,  the  land  of  warm,  quick  blond,  and  of  faithful  though 
careless  hearts — the  land  of  hospitality  and  quaint  humour,  of 
passion  and  poetr}',  of  wit  and  melancholy,  of  laughter  and  of 
tears. 
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ARTUUR  ARDEN,  THE   MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

CHAPTEB  XII. 

In  the  foregoing  cbnpters  I  have  described  the  manner  in  vbit^ 
a  chosen  few  pa&scd  their  time  at  St.  Peter's  Hospitai,  di*d«a- 
ting  alike  study  and  sober  habits,  and  making  day  and  utjht  one 
'contiuuous  scene  of  folly  and  dissipation;  but  of  such  materialf 
few  persons  would  suppose  respectable  and  veil-conducted  mem- 
bers of  the  community  could  be  formed ;  but  facts  prorc  that  such 
la  the  case;  nnd*  as  far  as  I  can  give  an  unbiassed  opinion,  medical 
practitioners  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  dutiea  either  oi  public  or 
private  life. 

Next  day  I  was  again  at  Apothecaries'  Hnll,  a  candidate  for  an 
assistant's  situation.  Pumlval  tried  to  di.'<snnde  uie  from  the  in- 
tentiouj  saving  tliat  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  young  man 
like  me,  to  submit  himself  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of  a  stingy 
old  apothecary,  and  to  allow  another  man  to  be  called  my  master; 
but  I  bc3t  knew  my  own  circumstances,  and  saw  the  necessity  of 
the  submission.  I  could  not  live  upon  air,  neither  could  mw 
mother  keep  me  without  making  a  beggar  of  herself;  therefore  I 
presented  myself  to  the  J«ck-in-office,  and  entered  my  name  nl'resh 
as  a  candidate.  Tom  persisted  in  accompanying  me,  as  he  said,  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  quizzing  those  who  were  uniting  la  the  gateway  at 
the  Hall,  like  domestic  animals,  for  feeding  time. 

We  found  the  number  of  candidates  reduced  to  eight;  and,  for 
a  woudcr,  wc  were  admitted  into  the  tiuv  oflScc  at  the  first  poll 
of  the  bell. 

"  I  want  another  situation,''  said  I,  to  the  httle  man  on  the 
I  high  stool. 

"You  are  soon  out  of  the  last,"  said  he.  "VThy  it  was  only 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  you  went  to  it  I  He  required  no 
gualificntinns  hut  card-ploying,  I  understand." 

"  That  didn't  suit  mc — I  want  a  situation  of  a  dlSerent  sort,"  I 
f^Teplied. 

"You  must  pay  Ihrec-aud- sixpence  again,"  said  he.  "If you  go 
I  <m  at  this  rate  I  shall  pro6t  by  you," 

"  And  if  1  make  thirty  pounds  in  a  day  by  the  three^and-aix- 
pence,  as  1  did  by  the  Inst,  I  shall  make  no  complaint,"  I  added. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  did,"  said  he.  "  Do  yon  want 
a  situation,  sir?"  he  asked,  turuing  to  Furnival,  who  was  aketcb- 
ing  a  caricature  of  the  little  quill-driver. 

•*  I  want  a  situation !  oh»  yes — of  course — put  my  name  down 
by  all  means — Jeremiah  Walker — that 's  it,"*  said  Tom,  wiiii  a 
tery  serious  face. 

"  Pay  throe-and-sixpence,  if  you  please,  sir,"  aaid  the  dcrlt; 
I  "and  1  should  advise  you  to  shave  yourself  before  yoa  attempt  to 
get  a  situation.^ 
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"UnpnrnUcled  impudence!"  exclnirncd  my  friend.  "Yoor 
demnnd  is  as  exorbitant  as  your  advice  is  impertinent,  »ir.  I 
shall  neither  shave  myself  nor  pay  yon." 

*'  If  you  refuse  to  pay  the  fee,  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  the 
addresses  of  the  gentlemen  in  want  of  assistants — so  lUI  wish  you 
good  morning.'* 

"  I  suppose  Toa  Till  furnish  Mr.  Arden  with  these  astonishing 
addresses,"  sai^  Tom. 

"  Of  course — I  am  bound  to  do  it/'  replied  the  clerk. 

"Then,**  said  Furnival,  tormentingly  winking:  his  eye,  "Mr, 
Arden  will  furnish  me  with  them,  Mr.  Green.  You  see,  I  should 
be  an  ass  to  pay  you  for  what  I  can  get  for  nothing— Good  morn- 
ing, sir.  By  all  tliat  's  wor&hipful  in  this  worshipful  company ! 
you're  done,  Mr.  Brown.  Good  morning,  till  I  see  your  sperma- 
ceti ointment  face  again.** 

Tlie  clerk  bit  his  lip?t  and  bent  his  brows,  as  though  meditating 
an  angry  reply;  but  neither  Tom  nor  myself  stopped  to  hear  it, 
"We  stepped  out  into  tlie  gateway,  where  the  gentlemen  out  of 
place  were  uniting  for  their  scraps  of  paper,  and  Tom  made  him* 
self  at  home  with  them  at  once. 

"Well,  gentlemen  I"  said  he,  "is  fortune  at  a  discount?" 

"  Yes — salary  is  dropped,  and  toggery  and  provisions  is  ris," 
replied  a  young  roan,  whose  appearance  was  altogether  what  is 
commonly  called  "seedy." 

"  Credit  is  at  a  discount,  likewise,  T  suppose,"  said  Tom. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  same  individual.  *'  Wherever  I  go,  the 
ticket  is  ready  money  and  no  trust.  Here  are  five  of  us  here, 
who  have  been  looking  for  situations  these  six  weekx ;  but  the 
sight  of  our  outward  clothing  makes  the  old  boys  blind  to  the 
virtues  of  the  inward  man.  Your  friend,  there,  will  get  the  first 
lituatiou  he  applies  for,  because  bis  clothes  arc  in  good  conditioOj 
And  his  hneu  aa  white  as  London  water  will  make  it." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  get  one  ?"  said  Tom. 

"You  don't  want  one,  or  else  you  would  not  come  here  with 
those  scrubby  moustaches.  They  give  you  the  appearance  of  a 
pickpocket,  a  sharper,  or  a  man  who  has  run  from  his  creditors, 
and  seeks  to  disguise  himself.  I  wore  moustaches  some  time  ago, 
and  one  day  when  I  was  qinetly  coming  out  of  my  own  lodgings, 
a  police-officer  seized  me  by  the  collar  at  the  command  of  a  woman 
who  had  lost  her  reticule.  *  That  's  him  I  I  am  certain,*  said  the 
woman,  *  I  watched  him  into  one  of  these  houses;  and  there  can 
be  no  mistnke  about  the  hair  on  his  lip,'  'You  know  yon  are  a 
suHpicious-looking  rascal,'  said  the  officer,  'therefore  come  along 
quietly.*  Well,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  went  quietly  with  bira  to 
the  station-house,  aud  thence  to  the  police-office,  and  was  poked 
into  the  face  of  the  magistrate  as  a  thief,  because  I  wore  mons- 
taches," 

"  *  Are  you  certain  this  was  the  man  who  stole  your  reticule?* 
nys  the  magistrnte. 

"  •  Positive,  certain,  sure,  your  worship;  I  turned  sharp  ronnd 
when  he  snatched  it,  and  took  hold  of  his  head  by  the  dict^  Vvms 
•n  his  ijp,  your  norsliip,  and  HCtu&Wy  ^uWeA  winifc  ?]X.^«wl  o-oxV 
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LooV  here  t'  says  she,  showing  the  hairs  between  her  thumb  and 
finger,  '  they  match  exactly,  and  have  got  the  roots  to  them  \  If 
I  were  to  pull  some  of  the  hair  off  his  lip,  nobody  coold  tell 
the  diflference.' 

" '  Try,'  said  I,  placing  my  head  within  her  reach. 

" '  I  will/  says  she, '  you  impudent  fellow  1*  so  she  toolc  hold  of 
my  moustache  on  one  side,  and  without  much  pulling  it  came  off 
altogether  to  her  great  surprise. 

" '  Do  the  hairs  match  V  said  the  magistrate, 

" '  The  colour  does,  your  worship ;  but  the  thief's  hairs  had  roots 
to  them,  and  this  gentleman's  han't  no  roots  at  all — they  *Fe  onlf 
sewed  together,  and  stack  on  his  face  with  glue.* 

*' '  You  are  dismissed/  said  the  magistrate,  '  and  let  this  be 
a  warning  to  you,  not  to  imitate  6USpicioas4ooking  chartcten, 
whose  intention  is,  in  general,  to  disguise  their  real  features.' " 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  homily,"  said  Tom;  "but  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  never  be  taken  for  a  thief  because  I  war 
a  little  hair  on  my  Up,  where  nature  intended'  it  to  grow  and 
not  to  be  shaved  oC  It  is  of  immense  use,  sir;  in  spite  of 
his  worship's  argument.  It  keeps  flies  from  passing  into  ronr 
mouth  when  you  open  it;  acts  as  a  strainer  when  thirst  compels 
you  to  drink  dirty  water,  or  Uquids  with  particles  in  them,  that 
perchance  might  choke  you;  keeps  your  teeth  warm  in  the 
winter;  improves  the  face  wonderfully,  and  excites  thetenderest 
sympathies  and  susceptibilities  in  the  sensible  minds  and  the 
sensitive  hearts  of  all  intelligent  women.  It  is  a  ago.  of  manhood 
and  strength;  as  terrible  to  an  enemy  as  a  bear-skin  cap  three 
feet  high !  As  long  as  a  man's  lip  is  thus  adorned,  the  hom&n 
race  can  never  become  extinct;  for  the  last  man,  even,  would 
leave  hairs  behind  that  sprang  from  his  own  body." 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  point  with  yon,"  said  the 
Assistant  out  of  place.  "Argument  was  never  my  forte.  I 
always  leap  to  a  conclusion,  like  a  man  who  leaps  a  gate  rather 
than  open  it ;  therefore,  I  conclude  you  wear  moustaches  because 
they  are  worn  by  others,  who  think  well  of  themselves,  and  desire 
to  be  conspicuous.  I  was  made  conspicuous  once,  and  never  wish 
to  be  so  again.  I  Ul  tell  you  how  it  was.  In  the  last  year  of  my 
apprenticeship,  I  was  the  greatest  beau  in  the  town  where  ny 
master  lived,  and  figured  away  at  all  the  parties  and  balls,  whetba 
private  or  public.  I  might  have  been  married  fifty  timeSjOnlrl 
thought  none  of  the  girls  were  good  enough.  My  opinioiu  arc 
rather  changed  on  that  subject  now.  Preparations  were  bang 
made  for  an  annual  ball,  at  the  principal  inn,  which  was  attended 
by  both  tradesmen  and  gentry  round  about,  the  only  assembly  ii 
the  year  in  which  the  latter  sufiered  themselves  to  mix  with  tl» 
former.  Tiie  preparations  were  not  only  made  at  the  inn,  but  i» 
every  decent  house  in  the  place.  New  dresses  were  completed, 
and  old  ones  renewed  with  trimming  and  turning,  and  iron- 
ing and  starching;  and  I,  amongst  the  rest,  was  provided  with  a 
new  suit  of  black,  cut  in  the  most  stylish  fashion,  and  aborted  a 
white  satin  waistcoat,  and  shoes  with  paste  buckles. 

"  I  was  employed  in.  dreaain^  myself  a  whole  aftemooi^  iwl  b^ 
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fore  T  had  done/Mrs.  Trevau  wrote  ft  very  polite  note  requesting  ft 
yrarm  plaster  to  be  sent  to  her  directly.  How  I  did  swefir  at  the 
epistle  for  comin|f  at  such  a  momeat  I  My  master  was  out,  there- 
fore 1  was  obliged  to  soil  my  fingers,  and  make  them  stink  with 
pitch,  to  plcnsc  the  tiresome  woman.  I  cut  the  leather,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  warm  the  spatula;  there  the  housemaid  was 
sittiug,  quietly  taking  her  tea.  She  was  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  and,  some  how  or  other,  I  was  almost  always  in  the 
kitchen  talking  nonsense  to  her,  which  she  never  seemed  to  ap- 
prove of.  She  had  ofteu  told  me  she  would  punish  me  for  coming 
into  that  annctum  sanctorum  of  servants,  if  1  persisted  in  the  un- 
gcntU;mnnly  habit ;  but  who  can  resist  beauty,  even  iu  a  kitchen? 
"  I  thought  myself  in  uncommon  good  luck  that  evening,  for  she 
allowed  me  to  joke  with  her  without  remonstrance.  1  stood  talking 
to  her,  and  strutted  about  in  my  ball  costume,  gratified,  beyond 
measure,  at  the  praise  she  bestowed  upon  it.  I  wished  the  warm 
plaster,  and  all  warm  plasters,  at  tiie  pleasant  rcsidcticc  of  the 
father  of  lies,  where  we  are  told  his  attendants  are  warm  enough 
•without  them  ;  but  proceeded  to  spread  the  ^-illanous  compound, 
and  finished  the  task  by  writing  on  a  strip  of  paper,  '  The  Plaster 
— Mrs.  Trevan.* 

"  1  then  finished  my  toilet,  washing  away  the  smell  of  the  shop 
with  scented  soap  and  rose-water;  and  when  I  retiu*ncd  to  the 
surgery,  found  a  friend  waiting  for  me.  He  was  a  waggish  yonng 
dog,  and,  therefore,  I  wuh  not  surprised  to  hear  him  laugh,  when 
I  approached  him  in  so  much  finery.  *  Lord  !  Wilson,  you  are 
doing  the  thing  grand,*  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
twisting  me  about  like  a  baby.  *  You  Ml  spoil  the  fit  of  my  coat,* 
says  I ;  'do  let  me  alone.'  Instead  of  doing  as  I  told  him,  ho 
laid  me  down  flat  on  the  counter.  *  Confound  you,'  says  T ; 
you'll  utterly  spoil  my  coat.*  'Nonsense,'  says  he:  'come 
along.'     And  away  we  went  to  the  as&erably-room. 

**  We  were  rather  late,  therefore  the  room  was  rather  crowded, 
and  1  rushed  up  to  the  first  party  that  1  knew,  and  invited  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  family  to  dance.  She  took  my  arm,  and  I  led 
her  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  quadrille  set.  Heavens  nud  eai'thl 
what  an  outrageous  laughing  there  was.  I  turned  round  to  see 
what  it  was  about;  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  merry 
faces,  so  I  caught  the  infection  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  the  first 
figure  commenced.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  dance,  the  uproar  in- 
creased, and  my  partner,  who  was  a  merry  girl,  laughed  likewise. 
It  struck  me  all  on  a  sudden  that  they  were  laughing  at  me,  and 
I  accidentally  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  wlutc  on  the  skirts 
of  my  coat.  It  was  a  table  napkin,  by  Jupiter  I  'Confound  the 
girl  for  ever  and  ever,'  said  I,  snatching  the  unlucky  appendage 
from  the  place  where  the  sen'ant  had  mischievously  pinned  it. 
*  This  happened,'  said  I,  '  because  I  am  a  favourite  with  the 
girls;'  and  then  I  continued  dancing  as  though  nothing  so  ridi- 
culous had  occurred.  I  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  sent  Mrs. 
Trcvau's  plaster,  and  that  added  to  my  annoyance  for  a  short  time ; 
but  the  laughing  continued,  and  ceased  to  afford  me  an^  &T<cw»i:.- 
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ment.  They  Uuglied  more  when  the  niipkiD  mu  diapooed  of,  tluui 
when  It  was  d&ngliog  tu  my  coat.  My  pftrtner  laagbed  »o  rjo- 
lenUr  that  she  be^ed  me  to  take  ber  to  a  Beat  before  tbe  quadrille 
vas  over.  I  was  sadly  affronted,  an(i  went  in  saardi  of  anoUMr 
partner,  but  my  preseuce  uuly  crcnted  fre^ih  laughing  whtrercrl 
turned.  The  girls  were  all  engnged — would  oot  dance — pociUrob 
could  not  dauco.  I  couldn't  account  fur  it.  There  wm  1,  wcu 
dressed  —  usually  a  great  favourite — rather  good-looking — and 
kuotrn  to  every  person  iu  the  room ;  and  yet  nobody  could  dauco 
with  me,  becau!»e  a  girl  had  piuued  a  table*napkin  to  my  coat.  It 
vaa  too  bad.  I  turned  my  back  upon  all  the  dancers,  oittsidaaK 
and  idlers,  and  walked  into  the  card-room,  where  tbeaoddeat  bad 
not  been  seen,  but  tho  demon  of  laughter  stirred  up  even 
atillest  and  most  calculatirtgof  the  whi8i-player&.  Tbe  whole  _ 
was  iu  an  uproar,  'Confound  them  all;  I'll  uot  ftay  io  be 
laughed  at  any  longer.'  Still  I  lingered,  aud  lingered,  nod  fiaally 
sat  down  ou  one  of  the  chairs  iu  tbe  card-room,  with  my  back  to 
the  company.  1  heard  a  soft  footstep  behind  me,  and  a  merry 
voice  whitipcred,  'Mrs.  Trevan's  plaster.'  I  turned  rouud  to  vne 
who  the  speaker  was,  that  could  know  anything  about  Mn. 
Trevan's  plaster;  hut  the  girl  was  lost  iu  tlie  crowd.  *  Ves,'  said 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  behind  me,  '  Mrs.  Trcraa's 
plaster.'  '  Hang  it/  says  1,  '  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I  ever  heard  of  I  How  the  deuce  do  ther  ioow  miirthiag 
of  Mrs.  Trevnn  nud  her  plaster?  '  A  little  girl,  that  1  knew  lo  bo 
one  of  Mrs.  Trevnn's  children,  approached,  and  when  I  asked  her 
how  she  dill, could  only  reply  by  laughing;  and  modcatly  retreat- 
ing to  conceal  her  merriment  behind  ilie  hack  of  my  chair,  ex- 
claimed, *  It  is  mamma's  plahter,  I  declare/  aud  run  away.  *  Well, 
this  beats  cocktighting,'  says  1.  'Waiter,  do  you  know  what 
these  people  mean,  by  talking  about  Mrs.  Trcvnu'a  placer?*  Ha 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  as  well  as  tbe  uthcn.  *  Come  with 
me,  sir,'  said  he,  leading  me  into  an  empty  room.  *  J»'ow,  let  me 
help  you  off  with  your  coat — 1  'II  brush  it  for  you.'  I  allowed  turn 
to  take  my  coat  off,  and  asked  him  to  explain  tbe  nuuon  of  so 
much  laughiug,  and  the  observations  about  Mrs.  Trevnti'a  plaiter. 
'Look  here,  sir/  said  he— and  by  Jove»  there  was  Mrs.  Trcvao's 
plaster,  stuck  as  neatly  as  possible  oo  the  middle  of  tbe  back,  with 
the  strip  of  paper  attached  to  it,  *  The  plaster — Mrs.  Trcvan,'  1 
had  fidleu  upon  it  uheu  my  friend  threw  me  on  the  counter,  and 
\  had  earned  it  on  my  back  all  the  evening.  I  never  wish  to  be 
CouspicuuuB  again." 

**  Vou  shall  have  some  half-and-half,"  said  Tom,  ^  for  thatstoiy, 
or  some  brandy  to  lake  the  chill  off  the  morning  fog.  What  a 
time  that  clerk  keeps  you  waiting  !** 

"  Thank  you,  and  considering  I  have  had  no  hrenkfatt  this 
morning,  your  offer  is  tempting  enough;  but  the  time  is  jusi  np, 
and  these  gentlemen  wUl  be  scampering  off  to  all  the  vacaabca, 
and  leave  me  without  a  chance.  First  come,  first  served — w«  all 
hate  each  other  like  honest  men,  aud  the  one  with  the  beat  legs 
generally  gets  the  lint  situation  if  his  character's  good." 
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'Well,  tlieu,"  said  Tom,  "  Vn  settle  that  difference  by  order- 
ing the  last  to  be  sent  here.'' 

]lc  went  to  the  tavern  opposite,  and  ordered  a  gallon  of 
half-and-half  to  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen  under  tlie  gateway.  In 
tAvo  minutes  Mr.  WiUon'ji  head  was  iuimemed  in  the  frothy  liquid, 
to  the  aniazenient  and  auto  n  is  h  me  at  of  the  potboy,  who  had  never 
seen  gentlemen  driukiiig  hvev  in  a  public  place  before.  The  large 
tin  can  was  lovingly  passed  round  to  the  other  gentlemen  out  of 
place,  and  in  the  meun  time,  the  clerk  opened  the  office  door  to 
distribute  hia  scraps  of  paper.  "  By  Jove  I "  said  he,  "  if  any  of 
the  examiners  should  pnss,  yuu  are  all  dead  meal'' 

''Confound  you,"  said  'rom,  handing  the  unwieldy  vessel  to 
bim,  with  both  hands,  "  Drink  with  us,  Mr.  Wliat-ilo-you-call-it." 

"Can't  tltiuk  of  such  a  thing,^'  siiid  the  clerk  laughing — "I 
should  lose  my  situation  if  1  did," 

"  Give  us  the  papers,  old  sobersides,  then,**  said  Tom.  "  How 
many  situations  Iiave  you  vacant  this  morning?" 

"  Four  only — nine  applicants — that 's  two  assistiints  and  a 
quarter  for  each  situation  ;  divide  yourselves  amicably,  gentlemen. 
Toss  up  for  the  one  who  is  to  be  quartered." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  before  the  old  stagers  were  off  as  fast 
as  two  feet  apiece  could  carry  them.  The  clerk,  the  potboy,  Tom 
and  myself  ouly  remained.  The  beer-can  was  empty — "  I  vauts 
two  sliilhu  fur  the  half*and-half,"  said  the  boy  to  Tom. 

"  I  've  ordered  the  clerk  to  pay  you,"  said  Tom  in  an  authori- 
tative tone,  and  diag^in^  me  with  him  he  marclied  off"  after  the 
others,  eatUug  to  the  clerk,  "  pay  the  lad  for  the  heavy,  Mr.,  you 
with  the  »periuaccti  ointment  face/' 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  open  street,  we  stopped  to  enjoy  a 
good  laugh  at  the  clerk,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  either  hira  or  the 
tavernkeeper  for  the  beer,  at  some  tuturc  time.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  we  could  sec  the  ci^ht  rival  can<lidatcs,  walking  with 
the  intention  of  passing  each  other — Wilson,  the  story-teller  was 
behind. 

"  What  a  lark  !"  exclaimed  my  companion.  "  A  regular  rac^ 
by  Ascot  and  Newmarket  I  I  think  you  could  pass  them  with 
your  long  Irgs ;  but  you  would  be  out  of  breath.  We  'U  have  a 
cab,  and  take  up  Wilson  as  we  go  along." 

A  cab  was  called,  and  we  passed  the  other  candidates  in  a  few 
seconds,  taking  up  Wilson,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  other 
fellows,  who  had  hcatcn  him,  as  far  as  walking  was  concerned. 
They  would  have  continued  the  race  in  cabs,  but  unluckily  none 
were  to  ho  had. 

"  Where  are  you  going  at  such  a   rate  ?"  Tom  inquired. 

"  To Square.     A  very  genteel  situation,  but  my  coat  is 

so  seedy,  I  'm  afraid  I  stand  no  chance." 

"  Jf  that's  all,"  said  Tom,  "  put  on  mine,  it  will  just  fit  you— 
take  the  waistcoat  too — by  every  article  of  dress  from  a  fig  leaf  to 
a  bear-skin  t     You  shall  look  decent  at  any  rate." 

"  You  arc   the   best  fellow  I  ever  met/'  exclaimed   Wilson, 
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changing  coats  and  waistcoats  with  Furnival — "I  sbalt  get  the 
place  now  for  a  sovereign,  if  your  friend  wont  go  in  first." 

"  I  Ml  give  you  the  preference,  Mr.  Wilson — I  am  not  reduced 
to  the  last  shift,  or  the  last  coat  at  present ;  and  my  monej  will 
last  a  month  or  two  longer.'' 

*'  You  are  two  most  respectable  fellows,"  said  the  gentlrmim 
in  my  fricnd^s  clothes ;  "  1  shall  owe  you  a  debt  of  jcratitude  nen:T 
to  be  repiiid.     This  is  the  house — will  you  wait  while  I  go  in?" 

"  Yes/'  we  replied,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  returned.  "  In  lodc'i 
way  this  time,  gentlemen — I  've  got  the  situation.  Thirty  pooad* 
a  year  and  no  mistake." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wilson,**  said  I,  "perhaps  yon  can  tell  me  which  of 
these  places  is  most  eligible  for  the  next  application.  Since  you 
arc  successful  this  morning,  I  sec  no  reason  why  I  sbonld  not  be 
— what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Da^as  in Place V" 

"  I  had  a  turn  there  myself  once,  and  got  turned  away.  It  'a 
excessively  genteel,  but  the  salary  is  low.  The  footman's  wages 
amount  to  ahout  five-and'twcnty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  aasut- 
ant's  salary  amounts  to  twcuty-tive  pounds!  A  slight  differeaot 
in  favour  of  the  wages — to  say  nothing  of  the  livery,  and  ihe  cast- 
o£f  clothes,  and  the  pilfcrings,  and  the  perqtiisites  that  swell  the 
atlvantages  of  the  footman  over  the  assistant — such  is  the  state 
of  the  case." 

"  I  '11  go  and  see  what  the  old  fellow  is  like,"  said  I.     "  Direct 

the  jarvey  to  drive  to place.    If  I  don't  like  him,  I  shall  not 

stop  with  him." 

Mr.  iJnvis  lived  in  a  better  house  than  T  had  hitherto  entered  in 
London,  therefore  I  felt  inclined  to  close  with  his  proposAlu  at 
once,  if  he  appeared  willing  to  engage  with  me.  Everything  about 
the  place  was  in  an  elegant,  gentlemanly  stj'lc.  Tlie  livery  was 
plain,  and  the  chariot  which  stood  at  the  door  was  in  the  best 
style,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  well-j^roorocd  and  wcU'fed 
horses.  Mr.  Uavis  was  wry  like  his  equipage — if  not  a  perfect 
gentleman — very  like  one  when  he  was  in  the  humour  to  he  plea- 
sant. He  had  that  qualiflcation  so  requisite  for  a  greedy  medical 
man,  or  a  Methodist  parson,  the  art  of  rendering  himself  attractive 
to  all  ladies  past  the  summer  of  their  days,  at  that  intcreatiiig 
period  of  their  lives,  when  if  they  have  property  in  their  poiMS- 
sion,  they  for  the  most  part  can  and  will  dispose  of  it  as  th^ 
choose,  in  spite  of  needy  rehitions  and  their  starring  children. 
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PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

BY   A    FORMEU   STUDKNT  OF   HIS   CLASS. 

John  Wilson  was  tlie  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Paisley, 
and  ttas  bora  in  the  year  1788.  As  a  child  he  early  exhibited 
aymptoois  of  iulelligence ;  and,  as  he  gvew  up,  he  received  from 
bis  falhcr  an  excellent  education.  Al'ler  leaving  school  he  en- 
tered, at  tho  early  age  of  thirlcun,  one  of  the  junior  classes  at  the 
Glasgow  University ;  and  he  afterwards  wont  to  England,  and 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Here  it  was  that  he  first 
began  to  manifest  a  poetic  tendency  j  testifying,  as  this  increased, 
a  growing  distaste  for  lectures,  for  reading,  and  for  early  attendance 
at  Chapel.  This  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  in  his  leaving  the 
University,  and  setling  off  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  In  passing 
through  Cumberland,  where  Wordsworth  and  Southey  and  De 
Quiiicy  then  funned  a  little  cliquo  of  genius,  Wilson  took  it  into 
his  head  to  join,  if  possible,  the  illustrious  taio  of  poets:  so  he 
purchased  a  small  liousc  and  garden  called  Ellcray,  beautifully 
situated  on  tlie  banks  of  ^Viudermere;  and,  as  his  literary  reputa- 
tion had  begun  to  spread,  and  tlie  fact  of  his  having  gained  the 
prize-poem  at  Oxforil  told  iu  his  favour,  Wilson  was  received  into 
the  coterie.  Amongst  these  illustrious  individuals,  there  no  doubt 
passed  nmch  converse  on  high  an<l  mystic  hubjects,  each  man 
according  to  his  idio.«;yncrasy ;  and  certainly  four  idiosynerasies 
more  ulierly  different  and  opposed,  tho  one  tt»  tho  other,  had  never 
in  this  world  met  logetlier.  Wilson  long  continued  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  three.  He  retained  his  bouse  of  Klleray  for  many 
years,  and  was  ultimately  creatL'd  *' Admiral  of  the  Lake;''  in 
which  cnpacity  be  guided  the  operations  of  a  grand  regatta  given 
on  Windermere  in  honour  both  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  tho  celebrated  engineer, 
at  his  splendid  seat  on  Windermere,  ^cott  gives  a  brilliant  ac- 
count of  llie  festival — cavalcades  through  the  woods  by  day — moon- 
light excursions  on  the  lake,  and  everywhere  *' high  discourse," 
Sir.  Canning's  "  courtly  wit "  flashing  as  brightly  as  iu  his  younger 
days.  The  regatta  was  llie  most  brilliant  dis])lay  of  the  kind  which 
bad  ever  been  witnessed  on  Windermere.  No  less  thim  fifty 
barges  followed  the  Professor's  bark  ;  and  all  along  the  line,  Oags, 
streamers,  music  and  merriment  made  up  a  scene  unrivalled  in  its 
way. 

i  must,  however,  go  back  to  the  days  of  taking  Elleray.  After 
some  months  of  ieuidence  there,  Wilson  went  tu  Scotland,  proba- 
bly to  re-visit  Paish;y,  but  I  believe  that  he  penetrated  into  the 
Highlands.  He  then  returned  to  Kdinburgh,  where  he  commenced 
studying  for  the  bar.  I3ut  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  the 
learned  works  of  Krskine  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  bis  Oxford 
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Studies;  so  for  a  time  he  betook  himself  to  strolling  aboat  the 
country,  attending  every  fair  and  every  merriment  he  could  he 
of;  and  for  a  time,  no  inconsiderable  one,  lired  amongn 
gypsies,  wandered  about  with  them,  slept  in  their  tents,  and 
of  the  contents  of  llieir  pot ;  probably  without  troubling  Imiuclf 
as  10  hnw  the  savour}'  meu  was  procnred.  This  wandering  life  and 
the  continued  athletic  exercises,  &uch  as  juuiping,  leaping;,  siriiii- 
miiig,  and  playing  at  single-stick,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and 
which  he  was  constantly  practising,  no  doubt  added  materially  to 
the  already  gr^at  strength  of  his  largo  and  finely  •developed  Itnb*. 
UeLuming  to  a  more  civilised  life,  he  commenced  his  IsW 
of  Palms,  and  managed  to  get  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  aoA 
Beveral  other  literary  characters,  who  were  struck  with  the  inuigi- 
native  conversation  of  'Wili^n  ;  although  it  luust  be  coafceted  cfaat 
much  of  it  "was  but  wild  aud  whirlinic  wurdci.**  still  it  w«s  evident 
there  was  much  of  genius  in  his  occasional  outbursts.  Mr.  Wilton, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Ijock* 
hart,  touching  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Moral  PU- 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  luckily  for  him  waf 
vacant,  and  alluding  to  the  roystering  style  of  life  which  be  was 
then  leading,  gives  an  insight  into  the  characttr  of  a  man  who 
found  it  difficult  even  to  assume  a  grave  decorum  wheu  canruttog 
for  such  a  situation  as  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy- 
Sir  Walter,  however,  took  up  his  case  warmly,  and  influenced 
his  nimierous  friends  in  his  behalf.  Two  extncCs  of  the  letter 
throw  light  upon  the  characters  of  both  men. 

'*  There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  anything  in  which  I 
could  be  of  Ben.'ice  to  Wilson  ;  and  so  far  as  good  words  and  good 
rViBbeB  here  can  do,  I  think  he  will  be  succ^sful ;  but  the  Initle 
P:siust  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are  aware  that  the  only  point 
of  exception  to  Wilson  may  be,  that  n-ith  the  fire  of  geniai  be  his 
possessed  some  of  its  eccentricities;  but  did  he  ever  approach  to 
llmse  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  is  the  god  of  WHiiggisb  idoUtiy? 
If  the  high  and  rare  qualities  witli  which  he  is  invcsied  are  to  b0 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  because  thuy  u>ay  bo  clouded  by  a  few 
grains  of  dust,  which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleasure,  it  is  \tm  • 
pmiiKbmeut  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country.  You  vniat,  of 
eouFse,  recommend  to  Wilson  great  temper  in  his  c«Qvas«,  for 
wratl)  will  do  no  good.  After  all,  he  must  leave  off  sack  ;  porn 
and  live  cleanly  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do,  otherwise  people  wifl 
j  compare  his  present  ambition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry  O'Fag,  whi^M 
fho  wished  to  become  a  judge.  *  Our  pleasant  follies  are  ibe  whidlH 
to  scourge  us/  as  Lear  says ;  for  otljerwise,  what  could  poaaibiy 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  ?  1  trust  it  will  take  place,  and 
give  him  consistence  and  steadiness,  which  are  all  he  wants  Co 
make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age.  I  have  little  doubt  he  woold 
consider  success  in  this  weiglily  matter  as  a  pledge  for  binding 
doxvu  his  acute  and  powerful  mind  to  more  regular  labour  tljsn  cir- 
cunistauce*  have  hitherto  required  of  hiin ;  for,  indcod,  witbimt 
doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in  uo  point  of  view  answer  hi* 
purpose,     lie  must  stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  credit,  as  well  ai 
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<bat  of  his  friends ;  aod  if  bo  does  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  eflurts  will  be  doubly  blesitcd,  in  reference  both  to  himself  and 
the  puUlic  utility." 

U  was  entirely,  indeed,  to  ScotCs  inBnence,  and  Lockharl'g 
active  exertions  with  Scott's  friends  and  the  luagislrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  most  absurdly  hold  the  uppoinlineiit  of  IVufessors  of  the 
University,  that  Wilson  owed  his  preferment. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Wilson  has  been  oflcn  and  ably 
bkelcbed  ;  but  it  may  be  pcrmitled  to  a  student  in  his  class,  to 
describe  impressions  as  vivid  in  his  ntind  as  they  were  when  be  sat 
before  him  in  the  class-room,  or  saw  his  manly  bearing  and  digni- 
fied port  as  he  strode  with  great  strides  along  the  terraces  of  the 
college,  or  paced  the  South  Bridgi*,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  man 
who  would  naturally,  and,  as  u.  mailer  of  course,  carry  all  before 
him,  while  his  projecting  chest  and  his  back-thrown  head  fiLrlbered 
the  impri-ssion. 

Bui  it  was  in  his  features  that  the  great  majesty  of  Professor 
AViison  lay.  The  maguificent  forehead,  ampliHcd  by  a  character- 
istic development  of  the  frontal  bones  ;  the  peculiar  expression 
of  the  light  blue  eyes,  pure  and  lustrous,  yel  as  keen  as  a  hawk's, 
and  from  which,  when  excited,  tu  dcclaiiuing  upon  some  great 
man  or  some  great  deed,  the  liglil  whi<^'h  flashed,  illuminating  what 
was  really,  in  ihese  moments,  a  magninceot  face,  in  which  the  fire 
of  genius  alternated  with  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  fervour  of  ima- 
gination. Some  who  speak  of  things  they  do  not  know,  have  com- 
pared the  Professor's  hair  lo  a  Hon's  mano  :  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  hue  of  that  appendage,  but  was  of  the  bright  yellow  which  wo 
Icnow  disti'iguishes  all  the  northern  races,  and  particularly  the 
Goths.  The  Professor's  complexion  was  also  peculiar  :  there  was 
a  delicate  ruddiness  in  it,  betokening  high  health  and  purity  of 
blood. 

Such  then  is  a  general  sketch  of  Professor  Wilson's  appearance. 
1  now  turn  to  him  as  he  appeared  in  Uio  class-room— into  which 
he  strode  with  such  speed  as  to  make  ihc  ragged  tails  of  his  aca- 
demic gown  fly  beliind  him  like  so  many  streamers — and  canying 
a  bundle  of  tattered  papers — backs  of  letters— and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  which  afforded  an  inch  of  writing  room  for  a 
memoraiidum.  ITio  main  mass  of  papers,  however,  were  so  vene- 
rably dingy,  and  so  jagged  about  the  edges,  that  they  betokened 
long  and  hard  ser\*ice,  many  of  ihem,  probably,  dating  from  the 
era  at  which  the  Professor  had  drawn  up  the  notes  of  the  loctuvea 
for  his  first  session.  This  bunch  of  papers — after  bowing  to  his 
class,  a  courtesy  always  returned — the  Professor  placed  upon  his 
desk,  and  spread  them  out  before  him,  as  if  searching  for  an  idea, 
amid  the  scores  of  scraps  and  memorandums — and  occasionally  ro- 
ferring  to  the  documents  of  yore.  During  this  scrutiny  his  cUiss, 
who  adored  him,  would  maintain  tlie  most  respectful  silence,  not 
a  cou^h  or  the  scrape  of  a  shoe  breaking  the  stillness.  If  baffled 
for  a  few  minutes  he  would  get  fidgetly.  and  his  fingers  wander 
fitfully  amongst  the  papers — then  suddenly  appearing  to  remem- 
ber something,  he  would  dive  both  his  haudft  vw\o  Vva  \T<iNi.vErfc 
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pockeU,  as  if  searching  for  aouielbing,  almost  always  muttering, 
but  in  accents  perfectly  audible  lo  the  furthesl  end  of  the  room— 
"  Gentlemen,  peutlenien — really  this  is  too  bad — I  am  rrallr 
ashamed  of  having  been  so  long  trespassing  upon  your  palieoce.** 
A  volley  of"nifling,"  (Auglice,  stamping  with  the  feet  in  token  of 
approbation)  would  immediately  go  forth — upon  which  the  Profes- 
sor would  go  on,  '*Genllemen,  1  am  really  deeply  grateful— I 
thought  I  had  arranged  Oiesc  plaguy  papers  last  night  in  perfect 
order  for  the  lecture,  but  really  somehow  or  otlier  they  hare  got 
out  of  or — ."  A  sudden  flash  of  the  bright  blue  eye,  a  sudden  up- 
standing of  the  stately  figure,  and  a  pulling  away  of  the  puzzling 
papers,  assured  the  class  that  he  had  caught  the  clue — that  an  idea 
had  fired  that  great  braiu^and  out  came  a  spontaneous  rush  of  nnte- 
faoolcs,  and  in  a  second  of  time,  at  least  ivro  hundred  pencils  had 
"been  sliarpencd.  After  such  nn  indication  a  hurst  of  prwlic  elo- 
quence was  always  expeclrd,  and  the  studenlfi  wore  seldom  disap- 
pointed. The  Professor  would  draw  himself  up,  pass  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  and  then  fold  his  arms — a  moment  of  silence, 
and  then  tliat  voice,  sonorous  and  modutaled  so  as  to  soil 
every  changing  sentiment,  would  begin  in  soA.  and  sweet  tooeato 
ebminale  the  subject;  and  then,  ns  he  gradually  warmed  up,  1m 
language  would  become  fluent,  brightly  declied  with  fanciful  ilhtt> 
trations  and  apt  quotations,  the  eloquence  growing  with  eveiy 
sentence  into  a  sliU  more  exalted  lone, — the  flashes  of  his  genius 
taking  with  every  passage  a  still  brighter  hue,  until,  having 
at  length  reached  the  climax  of  his  subject,  his  voice,  ringing 
as  it  was,  would  be  lost  in  the  cheering  and  acclamntions  of  the 
students,  whose  notebooks  had  long  since  fallen  under  their  de^Vs; 
while  overcome,  and  no  wonder,  with  his  great  intellectual  exerticpQ, 
the  Professor  would  sink  back  in  liis  chair  and  wipe  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow. 

A  most  atiecting  incident  occurred  during  the  session  in  wliich  I 
attended  Oie  J^rufessor's  class.  According  to  his  custom  he  had 
given  out  various  subjects  for  essays,  but  between  tliat  day  aud  the 
day  appointed  for  adjudication  Mre.  Wilson  died.  The  slndents, 
of  course,  were  not  aware  wlieu  the  Professor  wouUl  return,  but 
they  were  apprised  by  circular  that  he  would  meet  tliem  nn  the 
appointed  day.  Of  course  not  a  student  was  absent.  At  the  ap- 
pointed lioiir  the  Professor  appeared.  He  walked  slowly  along  the 
class-room,  carrying  the  bundle  of  essays,  aud  slowly  mounted  to 
his  denk.  There  was  a  great  change — bis  countenance  was  hag' 
gard,  and  his  cheeks  sunk,  lie  had  evidently  received  a  heavy 
blow.  Juhu  Wilson's  heart  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  affec- 
tionate that  had  ever  beat  in  a  man's  bosom ,  aud  this  was,  of  course, 
proportionally  developed  in  his  family  circle. 

After  a  few  moments*  pause  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  bub- 
moning  composure  to  speak,  he  rose  and  said  in  a  firm  voice — 
the  firmness,  however,  as  was  evident,  being  only  retained  by  a 
great  eifort — he  said, — "Gentlemen  —  I  cannot  adjudicate  n|Kni 
your  essays  to-day,  for  /  could  not  see  to  read  in  the  Jarktifxs  of 
ihe  shadow  of  the  Vailey  of  Deaths    The  tears  ran  down  hU 
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clieeks — and,  indeed,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  iu  tlie  class.  Ho 
waved  his  hand  to  us  as  we  all  stood  up,  and  hurried  into  bis 
robing- room. 

But  let  mo  tum  to  more  cheerful  phases  in  our  Professor's  life. 
One  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  roups 
ever  achieved  by  Black  wood— the  Nodes  Amhrosianof,  For  a 
long  time  it  was  popularly  believed  in  Scotland  that  the  Xocies 
vere  actual  reports  of  unpremeditated  conversations,  and  that  the 
poetic  rhapsodies  with  which  Christopher  North,  the  Shepherd,  and 
several  other  characters,  one  of  which  was  introduced  every  month, 
used  to  favour  each  other,  were  all  made  on  tlie  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  that  all  the  po'*try  and  all  the  philosophy  would  have 
vanished  into  thin  air  were  it  not  that  the  rapid  pencil  of  Mr.  Gumey 
took  down  everj-  flight  of  liincy  behind  the  curtain,  every  profound 
disquisition,  perhaps  on  linhmanism,  perhaps  on  *' leistering" 
salmon,  or  the  C'om  I^aw  question,  or  the  Poor  Law  question,  diverg- 
ing into  Plato,  or  settling  the  manner  in  which  Hannibal  crossed  tho 
Rhone  and  climVied  the  Alps,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  topics, 
Ho.  The  real  case  was  this.  The  gentlemen  in  question  did  meet 
every  month,  perhaps  ofteuer,  at  Ambrose's  Tavern,  in  Gideon 
Street,  a  uaiTow  Edinburgh  lane,  and  so  called  from  tlic  Christian 
name  of  a  miscreant  who  had  committed  a  most  atrocious  murder 
within  its  precincts,  and  there  concocted  the  topics  fur  the  next 
month's  Noctes^  allotting  to  each  member  of  the  coterie  that  class 
of  a  subject  wliich  generally  fell  to  his  share.  I  have  great  sus- 
picions that  at  one  of  these  meetings  was  invented  the  famous 
Chaldee  manuscript,  which  set  all  the  evangelical,  dissenting, 
prcsbytcrian,  and  every  other  sect,  persuasion,  and  creed  what- 
ever in  Edinburgh,  in  a  blaze  of  roaring  indignation.  The  article 
which  excited  such  a  ferment  was  an  account  of  all  the  intrigues 
and  scandals  of  the  authors  and  the  publishers  of  Edinburgh,  set 
furth  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  done  in  a  stylo  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  which  predominated — 
Ihe  sarcastic  humour,  or  the  pungency  with  which  it  was  applied 
to  the  Whig  writei*3  and  the  Whig  publishers  of  the  day.  The 
Shepherd,  with  his  characteristic  impudence,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  whole,  and  went  trumpeting  the  false- 
hood in  all  companies,  pious  and  otherwise.  Of  course  the 
number  was  speedily  suppressed,  but  not  until  about  two  huudred 
copies  of  it  had  been  circulated,  from  which,  of  course,  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  Chaldee  manuscript  were  flung  broad-cnst  over 
the  land,  at  a  penny  apiece,  so  that  the  zealots,  iustead  of  crush- 
ing the  blasphemous  publicatiou,  found  that  their  bigotry  had 
reacted  on  themselves.  1  have  seen  one  copy  in  MS.,  but  proba- 
bly a  good  many  of  the  old  penny  tracts  might  yet  be  picked  up 
on  the  book-stalls  which  abotmd  in  the  back  streets  and  lanes 
of  "A uld  Reekie.'* 

I  heard  the  other  day  a  most  characteristic  anecdote  of  Wilson 
but  it  may  have  been  in  print  in  the  Edinburgh  papers  of  the  period. 
The  incident  took  place  in  the  days  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syue."     It  is 
well  known  that  Blackwood's  back  shop  was  wont  to  be  the  resort  of 
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all  the  Tory  Uterati  of  Edrabuigfa,  and  tbafc  works  <tf  ait,canssting 
of  portraits,  or  basts,  or  even  sketches  of  the  membcn  of  theii 
own  party,  used  to  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  thev  were  pubhabed. 
On   one  occasion  were   displayed  a  p»rtralt   and  a  bust— the 
first  by  an  Edinburgh  painter  named  Clinton,  who  used  to  uy 
that  he  was  "  the  wily  gentleman  in  the  profession  ;**  the  second 
by  a  young  sculptor  of  great  promise,  a  townsman  of  Wilson\ 
named  Fillans.    Wilson  was  praising  the  bust  with  great  rebe* 
mence  and  enthusiasm,  when  Clinton^s  father,  who  was  present, 
said, "  I  tbink,  sir,  you  might  say  a  few  wor^  about  my  &oii'& 
portrait."    "  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  "your  son*8  portrait  is  the  portnit 
of  a  gentleman  painted  by  a  gentleman  ;  but  that,  sir,"  turning  to 
the  bust,  "  is  the  head  of  a  Greek  god." 

I  approach  the  closing  scene.  For  more  than  a  yeai  ptf  t  we 
have  had  reports  that  Professor  Wilson  was  not  himself,  and  that 
certain  articles  appearing  under  the  name  of  Christopher  Noitb 
were  old  papers  furbished  up  to  suit  coatemporary  events.  Be 
these  reports  true  or  false,  there  could  be  small  doubt  but  Hat 
the  Herculean  frame  was  failing,  that  those  muscular  hrabs  were 
weakening,  and  that  that  grand  intellect,  so  complete  in  all  the 
phases  of  intellect,  but  more  particulaiiy  in  thoae  of  a  most 
glowing  and  ferule  imagination,  and  a  moat  sparkling  and  exhila- 
rating fancy,  that  all  these  great  gifts  were  slowly  ebbing  awaj. 
I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  insidious  disease  which  dowly  pros- 
trated so  strong  a  constitution  and  so  firm  a  biaia  was,  but  it 
could  only  have  been  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  unconquerable 
of  human  maladies  which  laid  Wilson  low  at  the  agp  of  sixty-six. 

The  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was  when  he  was  sup- 
ported up  the  poll-ladder  to  vote  for  Macaulay.  Strange  muta- 
tions of  human  opinions !  Wilson  and  Macaulay  were  once  bitter 
political  enemies ;  they  have  parted  fur  ever — political  Iriends. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  was,  of  coune, 
attended  by  all  the  officials  of  the  college,  and  one  hundred  of  tbe 
students,  the  Directors  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  of  which 
Professor  Wilson  was  president,  and  all  the  members  of  ibe 
corporation,  and  all  the  Directors  of  all  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  and  Artistic  Societies  with  which  Edinburgh  so  much 
abounds.  The  })rocession,  also,  included  the  most  eniineot 
members  of  the  Scottish  bench  and  bar,  the  most  eminent  medical 
professors,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  notabilities  of  Edinburgh,  and  all 
Professor  Wilson's  private  friends  — and  they  reckoned  not  a  few 
of  the  whole  number.  Including  all  these  persons  of  distinctioo, 
there  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  city 
grouped  around  the  remains  of  their  departed  and  lamented 
friend. 

He  was  buried  in  a  lonely  spot  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  and  I 
understand  that  two  or  three  trees  wave  their  branches  over  all 
that  is  mortal  of  John  Wilson. 

Akoub  a.  Bkacb. 
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My  deceased  falher's  Chancery*  aflUirs  were  on  the  eve  of 
tatisfactoiy  sctUcraent ;  and,  on  ihc  strength  of  this,  my  falher- 
hi-lav  sug:g€Stcd  my  coming  into  Devonshire,  and  there  mak- 
ing another  profesRional  attempt.  During  my  remaining  .<tay 
in  London,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  little  remunerative  lite- 
nry  occupation,  which  still  left  me  leisure  for  trying  my  pen 
in  the  dramatic  and  novel  lines.  Of  coarse,  tliese  are  simply 
IwBest  confessions, — not  records  of  self- imagined  genius.  Never 
Was  a  young  aspirant  to  mere  professional  practice  more  willing 
to  stick  exclusively  to  his  I'  square  and  compasses  than  I :  but, 
when  my  legitimate  pursuits  positively  became  liule  loss  than 
expensive  amusements,  some  excuse  w&s  afforded  for  amusing 
myself  in  any  manner  tlial  might  for  the  time  be  more  agreeable. 
I  wrote  a  play, — tragedy  of  course ;  and  of  course  it  was  suni, 
with  modest  presumption,  to  tlie  great  tragedian  of  my  idolatry ; 
lo  him  who  had  so  kindly  given  me  friendly  advice  some  few 
years  before,  on  the  matter  of  ray  then  desire  to  turn  actor.  A 
reply,  couched  in  the  gentlest  language  of  courtesy,  invited  me  to 
call  upon  him  ;  and  this  op|>ortunily  uf  merely  having  one  oilier 
interview  with  so  admired  a  man,  was  in  itself  sufficient,  as  the 
result  of  five  acts  of  blank  verse, — of  verse  **  blank"  enough,  the 
reader  may  rest  assured.  Never  was  a  wooer  of  the  Muse  render- 
ed more  content  in  his  rejection.  Ofconrsemy  rcsponder  adiiiitled 
it  had  poeticy  but  not,  he  feared,  stage  merits.  His  judgment,  liow- 
ever,  was  **  very  fallible;"  and  he  would  put  it  into  the  bniid^  oi 
the  manager  if  1  wished,  lie  "  remembered  the  pleasure  be  derived 
Uov(\  my  former  visit  to  him,  much  more  vividly  than  the  kindnesc 
he  bad  shown  on  that  occasion,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  think 
that  I  had  proved  any  worth  in  the  poor  advice  he  then  gave  me." 
I  was  soon  couteut  to  drop  the  *' immediate  subject''  and  to  lead 
bim  into  matter  of  more  interesL  At  the  end  of  a  charming  half- 
hotir,  his  carriage  was  announced,  and  ho  shook  my  band  at 
parting.  There 'a  an  end  of  it,,  thought  I;  I  shall  see  the  iudv 
vidua!  VV.  C.  M.  no  more;  hut  it  ia  something  to  have  shaken 
hands,  at  once,  witli  Macbeth  and  Hub  Roy  Macregor,  Othello 
and  Gambia,  Conolanus  and  VirgiuiuB. 

Mr.  Jtidgwity,  the  publisher,  of  Piccadilly*  was  imprudently 
more  encouraging  lo  my  literary  effiirts  as  a  novelist ;  and  he  at  onca 
accepted  the  manuscript  of  "  The  Life  and  Reoiains  of  Wilmot 
Warwick  ;"  engaging  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  cost  and  risk  of 
publication,  aud  equally  to  divide  witli  uie  sucli  profiU  as  might 
accrue.       The    "Lite'*    was   a   tictiou   founded    on    fact;     (ha 

Remains'*  comprised  a  seziea  of  talea  or  essays,  seutimeulal 
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and  humorous,  strung  together  like  the  contents  of  Washington 
Irving's  "Bracebridge  HalL"  It  duly  appeared  in  two  small 
octavos,  and  met  with  very  kind  favour  from  the  critics  generally. 
The  "London  Magazine'*  alone  abused  me,  as  "a  meagre 
humorist"  a  "mawkish  sentimentalist,"  a  "fifth-rate  imitator 
of  Washington  Irving.'*  The  "Kxaminer,"  with  just  the  amotmt 
of  regard  which  I  now  think  due  to  the  book,  acknowledged  it  as 
good  enough  "  for  lassitude  and  a  sofa  j'*  but  the  *' GenUeman's," 
and  the  "  New  Monthly,"  Magazines,  with  several  of  the  daily 
papers,  permitted  their  good-will  to  over-run  their  judgment,  ia 
the  expression  of  much  more  decided  eulogy.  One  critic  foond 
"  a  spice  of  the  Shandean  "  in  my  volumes,  and  prophesied  my 
future  popularity  in  the  lighter  class  of  ephemeral  literature. 
Another,  however,  closed  his  commendations  by  truthful  reference 
to  the  too  obvious  imitation  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  "  and  "  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,"  of  which,  says  he,  "  the  volumes  before  us  exhibit 
throughout  a  very  fair,  and,  in  some  passages,  a  highly  successful 
copy.  But  an  imitator,  to  rival  his  original  in  desert,  must,  in 
fact,  greatly  surpass  him  in  essential  excellence.  Only  to  come 
near  him  is  utterly  to  fail.  And  such,  we  apprehend,  will  be  the 
Terdict  passed  upon  the  present  writer — in  spite  even  of  not  a  few 
passages  in  his  work  which  may  be  thought  to  merit  a  better  fate." 
Such  has  been  "  the  verdict  passed."  The  error  was  in  znaJciiig 
a  "book"  of  what  was  only  suitable  at  best  for  the  pages  of  a 
periodical,  wherein  my  matter  might  have  less  ostentatiously 
passed  its  probation,  either  to  remain  "  shelved"  among  belter 
things,  or  to  reappear  in  a  distinct  form,  as  expressed  public 
favour  might  thereafter  warrant.  At  all  events,  I  was  guiltless  of 
any  self-assurance  in  my  own  merits.  If  Mr.  Ridgway  bad  not — 
rather  to  my  surprise  than  othei-wise — taken  my  manuscript,  I 
should  have,  with  very  likely  more  benefit  to  myself,  submitted  it 
to  the  editor  of  some  magazine.  As  it  was,  it  served  mv  purpose 
in  the  way  of  practice,  experience,  and  encouraging,  though  cor- 
rective, comment.  I  need  hardly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
were  no  "  profits"  to  divide  ;  and  I  was  only  unhappy  in  the  fear 
that  my  too  sanguine  friend  James  Ridgway  had  some  "loss"  to 
submit  to.  Far  am  I  below  the  reach  of  comfort  from  such  consi- 
deration ;  but  what  fine  things  have  first  appeared  in  magazines! 
The  "Essays  of  Ella,"  the  "Opium  Eater,"  "  Oliver  Twist,"  aod 
many  others  of  equal,  or  more  than  equal,  merit.  Constantlv,  in 
the  present,  as  in  former  times,  are  writings  issuing  from  our  perio- 
dical press,  far  surpassing  what  appears  in  all  tlie  dignity  of  dis- 
tinct book-presentment,  proud  in  its  type,  broad  margin,  and 
cover  of  '*  cloth  of  gold."  How  many  of  those  rolumes  are  issued 
forth  on  the  responsibility  of  their  authors,  it  is  impossible  to  sar; 
but,  to  repeat  a  hackneyed  quotation — 

'*  'T  is  a  great  thing  to  see  one's  name  in  print : 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in  't." 

T  was  not,  however,  as  before  stated,  writing  wholly  without 
pay ;  and  I  managed,  without  further  drawing  on  my  friend  H.  B., 
to  conclude  my  London  sojourn  with  sufficient  money  in  band  for 
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the  expenses  of  my  removal  into  De«'on»liire.  But  T  must  not 
leave  the  metropolis  witliout  a  farewell  rcfercucc  lo  its  then  exist- 
ing archileclurai  condition,  lu  a  former  part  of  these  memoirs, 
pictures  were  given  of  "  London  as  I  found  it,— and  as  it  was  some 
sixty  years  before."  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  my  advent, 
I  ivhen  the  sight  of  St.  Paul's  confirmed  my  nrcliitcctural  nsptmtions; 
and  a  general  retrospect  of  what  had  been  done  and  manifested 
during  that  interval,  in  the  improvement  of  the  great  city  and  in 
the  advance  of  professional  taste,  will  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
chapter. 

LONDON  AS  I  LBrr  rr  in  1627. 

George  Augustus  Frederick,  first  ns  llegent,  then  as  King,  wns 
sovereign  of  the  national  taste  during  the  twelve  years  which 
iiad  passed  away  since  my  first  coming  to  the  metropolis,  and  Mr. 
^ash  was  Uis  architecturid  prime  minister.  AVheihcr  the  archi- 
tect's AVelsh  extrnction  recommended  him  to  the  Prince  of  AValca 
is,  1  believe,  a  pcrfcctiy  novel  question.  It  is  only  certain  that 
neither  master  nor  man  was  competent  to  mnke  the  best  of  tho 
grand  opportunities  then  aHorded,  and  that  they  gave  an  impetus 
to  mei'ctriciousness  which  it  has  cost  better  men  infinite  trouble 
to  correct.  The  royal  patron  may  have  been  a  good  judge  of  a 
Flemish  picture,  and  Mr.  Na»h  may  have  been  competent  to  his 
first  occupation  ns  a  miniature  painter;  but  they  were  alike  inca- 
pable of  any  couceptivc  grandeur  in  architecture,  though  Mr.  Nash 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  aptitude  for  the  business  part  of  the 
profession  he  subsequently  adopted.  Had  he  been  originally  a 
capitalist,  he  would  have  made  a  spirited  speculative  builder,  with 
"a  quick  eye  to  see"  how  city  parks  and  new  thoronglifarea 
might  be  formed  out  of  neglected  spaces  and  inferior  localities. 
The  idea  was  a  grand  one,  of  opcuiug  a  park  ou  the  north  of 
Portland  Place,  and  of  continuing  a  hnndsomc  street  from  the 
latter,  across  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  Pall  Mall,  into  St. 
James's  Park, — formiug  a  pleasingly-varied  line  of  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  iu  length, — a  noble  opportunity  for  such  an 
architectural  display,  as  would  have  exceeded  the  display  umde, 
not  less  than  the  improvements  effected  went  beyond  the  previous 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  metropolis.  Ketceut  Street  has  length 
and  width  to  an  enviable  amount;  nor  was  it  even,  as  it  first 
appenred,  wanting  in  architectural  quantity;  but  the  quality  was 
iudilTerent,  and  the  general  lowness  of  the  ranges  on  cither  hand 
left  it  utterly  deficient  in  graudeur.  It  was,  therefore,  only  most 
favourably  to  be  appreciated  by  tho.se  who  could,  and  would, 
recollect  the  comparative  inferiority  of  what  it  superseded.  Height 
is  the  very  first  essential  of  imposing  street-architecture.  The 
over-famed  "street  of  palaces"  at  Genoa,  and  the  "Corso"  of 
f  Borne,  are  narrow,  even  as  London  "laucs;"but  the  altitude  of  the 
^H  buildings  renders  them  imprcssive.  The  High  Street  of  old  Edin- 
^H  burgh  varies  from  tlic  wide  to  the  narrow ;  but  it  derives  effect 
^H  from  the  mere  loftiness  of  its  houses,  for,  saving  that  the^  axe 
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ixnpreasivE  in  the  sentiment  of  real  stone,  ther  are,  for  tic 
part,  wlioUy  devoid  of  any  architectural  display.  The  winiim 
are  mere  oblong  holes;  there  are  no  columii«r  eonneei,  orbib»- 
trades;  uo  gables  to  aid  in  the  picturesque;  in  ■bort,  there  n 
notliiug  but  the  number  of  their  stories  to  tell  upon  the  nnoft. 

It  comeit  not  within  my  preaeut  purpose  to  allude  to  the  alien* 
tious  Hud  improvements  which  have  amce  been  effected  in  Begsnt 
Street,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  renioTal  of  the  colonnades 
£K>m  the  Quadrant.  A  club-bouse  in  the  more  aovtliem  diviiMi 
of  the  streetj  and  the  County  fire-office,  were  among  the  exc^ 
tions  to  the  general  triviality  of  the  architecture;  but  the  leadin' 
distinct  features  were  the  three  churches  by  Nash,  Cockerell,  and 
Repton.  The  first  of  these.  All  Souls.  Lnngbam  PIrc*^,  i§,  to  wr 
the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  moat  ori^nal  things  ever  cuustructed,  sad 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  nnd  violations  of  academic  propnctr, 
it  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  designer's  daring  and  fancy.  Its 
circular  portico  below,  and  its  sharp-pointed  and  fluted  spire  stait- 
ing  up,  like  a  Jack  from  the  box,  through  the  Corinthi.in  pcriityle 
on  it-3  lower,  form  a  combination,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whetJier 
we  shall,  on  the  whole,  admire  it  as  a  beauty,  or  smite  at  it  m 
an  eccentricity.  It  was  immensely  ridiculed  at  the  time,  and  i 
caricature  appeared,  in  which  the  architect  was  shown  impaled 
upon  his  own  pointed  snmrait.  Rut  he  only  laughed  st  the  joke; 
and,  throwing  a  print  of  the  drollery  among  his  cJerks,  midf 
•*  See,  gentlemen,  how  critirism  has  exalted  me."  In  the  aext 
example,  Hiiuover  Chapet,  Mr.  CockereU  showed  his  taste  and 
learning  by  a  scrupulons  adherence  to  Greek  refinement  and 
classic  precedent,  saving  in  the  introduction  internally  of  the 
Roman  dome  nnd  circular*headcd  windows.  The  third  dnirch, 
St.  Philip's,  by  Repton,  proved  a  more  decided  readineBS  to  bring 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  into  conjunction ;  for,  orcr  ■ 
Roman  Duric  portico  rose,  as  a  bell-tower,  the  Athenian  c^orsgic 
monument  of  Lrsicrates. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  the  new  churches  erected  within  the 
period  of  this  chapter,  I  refer  to  the  most  important  of  ail  which 
affect  the  Grecian  classic  chamctcr,  and  which  remains  to  this  day 
the  purest  specimen  of  its  style  as  applied  ecdestiasticaliy.  H^ 
new  church  of  St.  Pnncras  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  easentiil^ 
Greek,  except  tin;  unseen  vaulting  under  its  floor.  Inside  mkA 
outside,  di:K}rs,  windows,  cciliugs,  and  details,  all  is  as  Atlwaiu 
as  can  possibly  be;  nor  will  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Meun. 
Inwoods  have  produced  an  example  of  strictly  Greek  ajdapCaHoa 
inlly  equal  in  its  way  to  any  of  the  Roman  modificathma  rrabmd 
hf  Sir  C.  Wren.  The  columnar  and  caryatidal  porticoes  of  tii 
Erechlheum  and  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  are  here  emulated  a 
combination  ingenious  as  new.  The  great  western  portico  i*,^' 
course,  borrowwl  entire  ;  also,  the  noble  doorway »  witbra  it;  hat 
the  tower  is  a  composition  which  tiikes  only  its  detittis  Aikd 
Athens,  leaving  the  architects  to  claim  the  fall  merit  of  it*  gimiUl 
outline  and  elegant  composition.  The  eastern  eni}  m  dn  Ikcaa- 
tifully  terminated  with  a  pseudo- peris tylnr  semieircuJar  Jipie,  and 
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tbe  Tcstiy  appeudages  arc  made  serviceable  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  caryatidal  examples  to  wbicb  reference  bas  been  made.  The 
columuar  decoratiou  of  tbe  apse,  iatemal]y,  gives  tbe  chief  beauty 
to  tbe  iuside  of  tbe  church ;  aud  it  may,  iu  conclusion,  be  said, 
that  vhatevcr  objections  may  be  taken  to  parts  of  the  buildings 
they  ^rill  be  found  inseparable,  from  tlie  didiciilty  of  adapting  the 
Heathen  Greek,  Tecnple  to  the  then  conventioual  form  uf  tbe 
Euglisb  Protestant  Church.  Alas,  for  poor  Henry  Inwood!  It 
h  said  he  "greatly  assisted  his  father  in  building  litis  beautiful 
temple,  and  would  have  become  famous  bad  be  lived.'*  But  "  ill 
health/'  as  it  is  paradoxically  termed,  seems  to  bave  bcea  a  family 
malady;  and,  assuredly,  the  laborious  unxietiea  and  weariog  dili- 
gence neces&ar\'  to  architectural  fame  are  not  of  a  health-im- 
proving nature.  But  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  "  cut  off  from 
the  lingering  penance  "  of  an  age  of  pain — not  by  sickness,  but  by 
shipwreck!  His  iame,  however,  is  yet  above  water,  aud  will 
remain  so. 

A  amiiller,  but,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  an  equally 
successful  specimen  of  modern  Oretk  design  is  to  be  found  in  the 
North  Audley  Street  Chapel  by  J.  P.  Gandy.  In  addition  to  tbe 
five  churches  just  commented  on,  some  fire- and-t wen ty  more  had 
been  erected  between  1815  and  1827,  most  of  them  of  Greco- 
Boman  design,  and  some  evincing  a  revived  feeling  for — I  will 
not  say  Gothic,  but — pointed  architecture  more  or  less  approaching 
it,  Tlie  pure  (ireck  roauia  had  now  reached  its  highest  pitch 
under  the  conduct  oi  Smirke,  Inwood,  Wilkins,  and  Gandy,  as  illus- 
trated iu  the  New  Post  Oflice,  the  new  pHrtsof  the  British  Museum, 
SLPancras  Church,  the  Audley  Street  Chapel,  the  University  Club- 
House,  and  the  design  for  the  Loudon  University  then  progress- 
ing. Cockcrell,  B.  Burton,  and  Repttm,  had  coquetted  it  between 
Greece  aud  Italy;  Soaue,  between  the  Corinthian  of  Rome  and 
his  own  fancies  iu  the  Bank  of  England  ;  white  Nasli  had  influenced 
the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  Italian  Design  almost  exclusively. 
But  the  spirit  of  an  important  change  was  now  at  work ;  and  Mr. 
Savage  had  already  put  up  a  pointed  Gothic  c!iurch  at  Chelsea: 
not  a  Batty  Lungley  thing, — not  carpenter's,  but  masou's  gothic, 
— not  the  mere  shell  of  ordinary  form,  pierced  with  pointed  win- 
dows; huttrcsAt?d,  battlemented,  and  fai/e*^ '*  Gothic;"  but  a  verit- 
able Gothic  church,  with  its  lofty  tower,  nave,  aisles,  clerestory, 
flying  buttresses,  and  vauited  roof;  nay,  even  with  a  bint  of  the 
triforium  1  In  short,  the  church  of  St.  Luke  presented  itself  as 
not  less  paramount  among  modern  Gothic  attempLs  than  the 
Pancras  New  Church  among  Greek  adaptations.  Looking  at  it, 
iBOw,  we  may  see  several  things  which  our  increased  knowledge 
of  pointed  design  would  have  devised  otherwise;  but  it  was  a  bold 
ana  tusteful  effort,  aud  it  were  too  mild  an  eulogy  to  say  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  creditable  work  of  its  time.  It  must  be  remcm- 
bered  that  the  St.  Paacras  Church  was  the  product  of  matured 
[Greek  knowledge;  the  Chelsea  Church,  of  only  reviving  Gothic 
appreciatiuiu  The  one  was  the  epilogue  of  a  Greek  play;  the 
|«ther  the  prologue  of  an  English  one. 
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The  inflaence  of  this  example  was  bv  no  menns  immediate, 
liarge  churches  had  quickly  to  be  erected  with  small  means;  and 
the  consequent  inability  to  carry  out  the  Gothic  theme  in  it*  ful- 
ness, still  occaaioned,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  construchon  of 
churches^  cither  after  the  current  fashion,  or  in  meagre  mimicrx 
of  our  raedieeval  examples.  The  Church  Commissioners  still  con- 
tinued tu  authorise  the  realisation  of  designs,  rather  with  reUtion 
to  their  utihtarian  than  to  their  artistic  merits.  But  the  seed  wss 
sown;  and  the  clergy  (hitherto  inditferent  to  evervtfaiug  but  pew- 
room,  and  the  position  of  reading-desk  and  pulpit)  began  to  cttl* 
tivate  a  sacred  regard  for  ancient  precedent  and  accuracy  of  detuL 
There  came  forth  another  design  for  a  Gothic  pointed  church  at 
Brightliehnstone,  by  one  who  was  soon  to  prove  the  most  intlueiitiil 
member  of  his  profession,  in  respect  to  his  authority, — not  simply 
over  the  profession  itself, — but  over  the  public  at  large.  Cbxrles 
Barry  was  timt  one.  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  Gothic  utist 
that  he  was  to  shine.  The  possession  of  that  true  genius,  wbich 
involves  a  universal  aptitude  for  every  variety  of  the  comprehen- 
sive matter  with  which  it  has  legitimately  to  deal,  enabled  him  to 
proceed  in  reforming  our  ftrchltecturnl  notions  altogether.  The 
sternly  cold  and  correct  Grecian  of  Smirke.  the  commoa-pha 
Palladiun  of  Nash,  and  the  fanciful  originalities  of  Soane;  th* 
unmixabic  peculiarities,  in  short,  of  that  great  triumvimfe  irMdk 
constituted  the  professional  strength  of  the  Bonrd  of  U'orts,  wen 
all  to  be  corrected,  compounded,  and  inspirited,  to  tfi  '  '  h- 

meut   of  that  feehug  and  learned   accomplishment,    <  '- 

sequently  produced  tl»e  Travellers'  and  Ilcform  Club-houKS,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  Italian  villa,  with  its  Belndwe 
tower,  and  pictorial  irregular  grouping  of  parts.  Thus  the  bad 
Gothic,  and  the  classic  conventionalities  or  eccentricitits  at  the 
period,  were  about  to  fall  before  the  advance  of  true  mediarj 
knowledge  and  the  rise  of  a  free  artistic  feeling  for  the  {Uhoib 
pulazzo  and  other  modern  Italian  fashions. 

Tlic  grand  improvement  cflected  in  the  formation  of  R<^rot 
Street  was,  up  to  1827.  the  ouly  very  important  one  condaded 
-within  the  body  of  old  London.  But  araon<;  the  great  subfiTbtt 
features  was  the  Regent's  Park,  with  its  lake  and  pleasure-g 
Zoological  Gardens,  Coliseum,  St.  Kathcrine*«  Hospital,  ita  i 
detached  villas,  and  various  long  termce-rangcs.  Added  t 
were  the  progressive  buildiugs  of  Kuston  Square,  St.  Paurras,  i 
those  which  have  since  extended  into  the  v.ist  aristocrat ical  suborfc 
of"  Belgravia,"  Carlton  House,  though  still  existing,  was  dooniodw 
make  way  for  the  ranges  of  Carlton  Terrace,  facing  the  Pnrk  of  St 
James'.  The  style  of  these  structures  grew  holder  and  m  'iJ 

as  time  moved  on,  but  it  was  still  the  architecture  of  pi  V^ 

man  cement  afi'orded  facilities  for  a  kind  of  scenic  display,  irbkk 
luxuriated  with  no  very  stern  regard  for  criticism,  but  which  rw 
then  quite  up  to  the  level  of  public  appreciation ;  and  it  was,  «J  *U 
events,  the  happiness  of  the  architect  to  have  effected  a  ouumA^ 
improvemeut  on  the  insipid  brick- work  of  the  preceding  period. 

Among  the  district,  public,  or  other  edifices^  erected  within  the 
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last  twelve  years  preceding  1827,  were  the  new  Custom  House 
(since  altered) ;  interior  parts  of  the  Briti.ih  Museum ;  new  tower, 
&c.,  to  the  Koral  Exchange  (since  burnt  down,  and  the  entire 
structure  re-built);  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields;  University 
Club-house ;  Hall  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Uniou  Club-house;  Council  Offices  and  Board  of  Trade  (siuce 
altered) ;  new  facades  to  parts  of  13ank  of  England ;  new  Law 
Courts,  Westminster ;  royal  eutrance  to  old  House  of  Lords  (since 
destroyed) ;  the  arched  and  columned  screen  on  one  side  of  the  road 
at  Hyde -park-corner,  and  the  great  triumphal  arch  on  the  other 
«dc;  Buckingham  Palace  (as  it  was  left  by  Nash,  before  Blore's 
new  front  building  was  thought  of),  with  its  insulated  Komau 
archway  (since  removed) ;  the  I)uke  of  York's  palace  in  St.  James's 
Park;  the  Grosvcnor  Gallery  iu  Hyde  Park;  several  Club-houses; 
and  the  Haymarkct  Theatre.  The  New  Post  Office  was  ia  pro- 
gress; the  London  University  was  commenced;  and  various  other 
iniuor  buildings  were  doubtless  erected  or  erecting,  niiieli  escape 
my  memory  at  this  moment.  The  tower  of  St,  Bride's  Church 
was  opened  to  view  from  Fleet  Street,  and  the  removal  of  Fleet 
Market  was  in  contemplation. 

At  the  close  of  1827,  John  Britton,  the  indefatigable,  published 
his  "  Edijices  of  London"  in  two  volumes,  a  valuable  work,  but  in- 
couipjcte  (I  presume  from  want  of  encouragement),  as  it  con- 
tained uo  illustratious  of  many  old,  more  recent,  or  newly-erected 
^public  buildings,  much  more  worthy  and  important  than  many 
among  those  wliich  were  honoured  with  admissiou.  A  supplement 
was  aubscfiuently  publislied  by  Mr,  "Wcale,  with  the  literary  and 
critical  assistance  of  Mr.  Leeds,  in  which  the  New  Post  Office, 
Buckingham  Palace  {as  originally  erected  by  Nash),  the  great 
arcliway  into  the  Green  Park,  and  other  contemporary  erections 
were  delineated;  but  it  still  remained  without  any  plana  and 
elevations  of  the  churches  of  St.  Geoi^e,  Bloomsbury  and  Hanover 
Squares,  St.  Mary's,  Strand,  St.  John's,  Westminster,  St.  Giles's  in 
tlic  Fields,  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  and  otlier  works  of  AVren  and 
hi*  school ;  of  the  Mint,  the  Trinity  House,  the  "Wliite  Tower,  the 
Monument,  St.  Sanonr's  Church,  Southwark,  and  otlicr  old  Gothic 
examples,  which  should  at  least  have  partial  illustration ;  of 
Spencer  House  and  other  mansions  of  considerable  architectural 
pretension;  of  various  Palladian  elevations  in  the  squares,  well 
worthy  of  selection  as  examples  of  the  last  century;  and  of  other 
works  erected  between  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  close  of 
1827-  Such  a  work,  too,  should  have  contained  the  more  remark- 
able buildings  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the  Metropolis,  such 
as  tbe  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  the  churches  of 
Greenwich  and  Dcptford,  the  Chiswick  villas,  &c.  In  short, 
"  Brittou's  London,"  even  as  illustrative  of  its  day,  is  but  tho 
fragment  of  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  the  author  admits  in 
his  preface,  that  "  a  third,  or  evcu  a  fourth,  volume  might  .have 
been  well  and  usefully  occupied  in  elucidating  the  then  remaining 
public  buildings  of  London." 

At  this  time  the  existing  bridges  wet c  VVcftfe  q,1"^^a\.'c^\\«!«^» 
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BUckfriars,  Waterloo,  Southwarlc,  and  Vaaxhall.  Old  LondoD 
Bridge  was  rendering  its  last  service,  during  tlie  erection  of  the 
new  one;  and  those  stroctures  are  all  illnstratcd  in  BrittOK'i 
work,  eiceptiog  only  tliat  of  Vauxhall.  The  Hammersmith  ttn- 
peasion  bridge  was  constructed  about  this  time.  In  fine,  this  wm 
just  the  great  transition  period,  when  the  taste  of  limited  conreo- 
tiouality  was  about  to  give  way  to  an  iuflox  of  new  feeling  for  the 
multitudinous  and  yeritable  varieties  of  the  bolder,  richer,  and 
miyre  pictorial  architecture  of  the  mcdixral  and  Todoric  of  Eng- 
land, the  palatial  of  Venice  and  Ilomc,  and  the  villa  design  of 
more  modern  It4ily.  The  classic  of  ancient  days  was,  boweier, bj 
no  meaus  to  suffer  under  total  suspension ;  but  wbaterer  was  to 
be  done  in  emulation  of  its  character  was  to  be  hereafter  more  or 
less  aGTectcd  with  novel  aims  and  orig:iual  modificAtioas.  The 
common-place  application  of  the  "five  orders,"  with  rusticated 
basement  and  balustr&ded  crowning-range,  was  no  longer  tho 
only  means  of  giving  architectural  character  to  m  facade ;  and 
splendid  elevations  were  soon  to  arise,  discarding  all  such  appli- 
auces.  Mauy  others,  like  myself,  had,  however,  been  educ-atcd  in 
the  old  school,  of  which  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  Stuart,  and 
Revett  were  the  paramount  authorities ;  and  it  was  to  be  some 
time  before  we  could  be  expected  to  throw  off  onr  academic  habitx, 
and  walk  free-limbed  into  the  open  expanse  of  catholic  knowJedge 
and  imaginative  liberty. 

Loudon,  in  other  than  architectural  respects,  hid  improved  con- 

uderably,  especially  in  the  way  of  "  lighting  and  paving."  Gas  and 

granite  had  been  brought  into  extended  operation  to  the  infimte 

Increase  of  splendour  and  comfort ;  and  the  shops  began  to  make 

those  dazzling  displays  of  plate-glass,  which  have  now,  we  presume, 

reached  their  climax.    But  as  yet,  the  new  police  existed  not.  Old 

Charley,  the  watchman  of  Dogberry  fame,  still  rambled,  with  hii 

drowsy  note,  "  ringing  night's  yawning  peal ;"  and  the  omnibos 

and   above-bridge-»tearo-boat    were  yet   conceptions   in   embrj'O, 

Cabs,  however,  had  just  been  introdnceil;  and  I  remember  riding 

in  one  of  the  first  batch,  carr\-ing  about  my  "  Romau  Autiiiuities," 

to  deposit  them  with  the  vnrions  booksellers.     The  niitil  and  stage 

»co»clies  were  still  iu  all  their  glorj' ;  and  it  remained  a  matter  of 

[  serious  import  to  poor  corrcspoudcDta  to  obtain  8  frank  from  a 

[Member  of  Farliameut. 
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We  cannot  afTord  to  be  out  of  fashion,  and  therefore,  talcing  the 
bint  from  our  dinrna'i  associates  in  thr  work  of  catering  for  the 
tarttes  of  the  reading  public,  we  also  shall  engage  *'  oiir  own  cor- 
Te«pondent,**  to  611  an  humble  part  in  the  ta»k  of  enlightening  the 
world  on  the  proceedings  in  the  East,  to  which  attention  is,  very 
naturally,  so  anxiously  turned  at  the  present  period. 

Although  ire  arc  following,  by  the  act  of  publication,  Uic  course 
in  which  others  have  Ind  the  way,  the  matter  afforded  by  onr  cor- 
tespondent  will  precede  their  efforts,  and  will  commence  with 
obscrrntions  of  two  months  back,  which  circumstances  have  hitherto 
caused  to  be  withheld,  but  which  it  is  hoped  have  not  cutircly  lost 
their  interest. 

If  our  readers  expect  a  counterpart  of  the  brilliant  scenes  and 
rcroarkfi  that  shine  through  the  letters  of  *'our  own  correspondent** 
in  the  daily  papers,  they  will  he  disappointed ;  but  rn  rfiranche, 
our  coiTespon deuce  will  hare  certain  j>eculiarities  and  advantages 
of  its  own.  While  it  will  be  able  to  glean  facts  froni  the  camp, 
it  will  aUo  hare  the  power  of  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the 
harem :  and  from  this  no  scandal  need  be  inferred,  for  **  our  own 
correspondent,"  like  the  finale  of  a  pretty  charade  on  the  word 
"jiwtice,*'  written  by  an  esteerapd  friend,  '*may  be  of  either  sex." 

This  variety  of  informatinn  will,  it  is  hoped,  compensate  also  for 
any  deficiency  in  those  fliRhts  of  fancy  in  which  divers  correspond- 
ents **  whom  none  can  call  their  own,"  have  been  indulging  lately  iu 
the  interesting  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  Oiir  correspondent 
cannot  pretend  to  point  out  to  us  any  extraordinary  antimalies, 
such  as  struck  our  eyes  in  a  recent  letter,  which  gave  us  the  intel- 
ligence that  there  were  abundance  of  eggs  in  the  cnuntrj'  near 
GaUipoli,  but  no  fowls!  This  statement  bewildered  us,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  an  explanation.  Nor  is  our  correspondent  inclined 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  in  favour  of  French  mauiigement 
in  so  cnnningly  enforcing  a  very  low  tariff  on  every  article  of  cou- 
suniption,  since,  to  an  unenlightenil  mind,  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  measures  will  tend  to  cause  the  markets  to  be  very  abund- 
antly supplied.  Neither  can  he  commiserate  in  pathetic  tonus  the 
dreadful  hardships  sustained  by  onr  gallant  troops,  or  rather 
officers,  (for  the  poor  corporal  writes  like  a  man,)  in  the  want  of 
fresh  butter  for  their  breakfasts,  or  the  temporary  scarcity  of  tea. 
Nor  is  he  surprised,  as  others  seem  to  hare  been,  that  there  was 
no  Regent  Street  to  be  found  in  all  GaUipoli,  where  their  moderate 
wants  can  be  supplied. 

But,  without  further  preface,  let  ns  proceed  to  offer  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  we  have  received  up  to  the  present  tame; 
hoping  hereafter  to  lay  others  before  our  readeT&. 


In  the  month  of  February,  1854,  we  left  Kngland  for  Constanti- 
nople. As  time  was  an  object,  and  as  ttg  bad  uu  faith  in  the  pu-ific 
moods  of  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  (for  althouRh  many  of  oar  fricoda 
assure  us  that  tliat  sea  occasionally  resembles  a  mill-pand  tn 
placidity,  we  have  never,  in  uny  of  our  frequent  visits  to  it,  chanced 
10  behold  it  in  that  hapjiy  state  of  qiiielade,)  we  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Mnrseilles,  and  there  to  embark  for  Malta 
and  C'oustantinople. 

At  a  later  peiiod  this  counte  was  proposed  for  a  certain  portion, 
if  not  for  the  whole,  of  our  cavalry  and  field  artillery;  and, 
although  prudential  motives  occasioned  an  alteration  in  that  in- 
tention, our  obscnations  wouUl  lead  us  fully  to  believe  tliat  the 
imdertaking  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree  successful;  that 
the  poor  horses  would  have  been  spared  some  suffering ;  that  onr 
men  would  in  general,  with  their  usual  good  feeling,  hare  listened 
to  the  injuncuons  to  refrain  from  misconduct,  and  particularly  frum 
excess  in  drink;  and  that  the  French  soldiers  and  people  were 
quite  prepared  to  have  received  them  with  friendly  courtesy. 

Pans  is  too  well  known  to  require  comuient ;  but  we  would,  en 
paSKOuty  record  our  admiration  of  the  impress  of  the  French,  wiih 
her  gentle  and  aifablc  manners,  her  sweet  smile,  and  grAccful 
appoai-ance.  She  is  very  pleasing  and  amiable  in  her  reception  of 
strangers  ;  particularly  so,  as  every  Knglisbmau  is  inclined  to  think, 
to  his  own  especial  countrymen.  She  speaks  Knghsh  perfeclfy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  want  of  recollection  o{  ihe 
proper  wor<l  to  express  some  particular  meaning.  The  engraved 
portraits  of  the  Empress,  aUhough  very  like,  do  not  do  her  justice. 
Although  tall,  aud  with  a  very  ime11igi;nt  countenance,  nothing  can 
be  more  feminine  aud  gentle  than  her  delicate  features  and  com- 
]>lexi<>u:  fiually  it  is  undeniable  that  she  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

Tlie  smooth  gliding  monotony  of  a  railway  journey,  ao  wuniing 
in  materials  for  the  pocket-book  of  the  publishing  tourist,  is  broken, 
at  present,  in  proceeding  to  Marseilles  from  Paris,  by  the  loi^ 
gap  between  Chalons  on  the  Saone  and  Avignon,  in  wliieh  itself 
there  is  a  formal  division  at  Lyons.  The  luxurious  traveller  may 
post  through  this  interval  in  snme  six-nnd-lhirty  houi«  ;  ibe  mass 
have  the  perplexities  of  the  choice  between  boat  and  diligence, 
each,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  requiring  various  removals  of 
luggage  and  troublesome  endeavours  by  uice  calculations  to  make 
the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  conveniently  coincide  ;  for  un- 
happily for  thoso  who  may  be  iu  a  liurry,  the  boat  or  diligeoce,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  invariably  despatched  an  hour,  or  perhaps  par 
comble  de  maiheur,  only  liulf  an  hour,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  conveyance.  These  arrangements  are  made  with  such  in- 
genuity that  it  becomes  very  diOlcuU  to  elude  them  in  any  way ; 
tliero  is  a  promise  that  all  this  chicanery  will  be  put  an  end  to,  or 
will  at  least  be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  completion  of  the  lines 
of  railway  that  are  in  progress  along  the  route. 

The  troubles,  delays,  and  difficulties,  however,  of  the  land 
journey  through  France,  enable  the  traveller  to  appreciate  more 
i'ully  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  MoltA 
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in  a  fine  vessel,  on  the  most  beautiful  of  seas, — had  we  not  been 
in  ha.stc  to  reach  our  destination,  we  should  almost  have  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  regret  when  the  white  buildings  of  Valetta  first 
shone  on  our  sight,  and  warned  us  that  one  part  of  our  voyage  \ras 
over. 

Wiiile  there  is  little  of  incident  or  anecdote  to  be  found  at 
Malta,  it  is  a  place  full  of  interest  to  tlic  soldier,  the  political  eco- 
noniist,  or  the  statesman.  With  a  magnificent  harbour,  most  judi- 
ciously made  a  free  port,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  admirably  circumstanced  fur  a  ^Teat  entrepot  for  trade,  and  for 
a  coaling  deput  tor  steamers;  the  natural  energies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  adapted  to  the  position,  and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  Mediterranean  that  exhibit  the  bustling  activity  and  prosperity 
of  Malta.  It  is  pleasiing  to  sec  the  vast  number  of  superb  houses 
of  which  the  city  of  Valetta  is  composed,  occupied  by  families 
who,  to  all  appearance,  hare  means  appropriate  to  such  residences. 
Tlie  imperial  government  of  Great  Britain  exerts  no  oppressive  act 
of  rule  over  the  island  ;  which,  while  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  being  a 
jmit  of  a  great  commercial  power,  suders  no  deprivation  in  not 
being  absolutely  independent.  The  Maltese  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  are,  sensible  that  they  would  have  much  to  lose  and  no- 
thing to  gain  by  any  radical  change  in  their  lot ;  onu  only  cloud 
hangs  over  and  threatens  Malta,  in  the  shape  of  religions  feuds. 
The  popidatiou  is  ultra  Koman  Catholic,  the  mass  unenlightened, 
aud  the  priests  exercising  unbounded  control  over  them ;  the 
British  residents  are  Protestants.  Reason  would  say  that  the  state 
religion  of  this  island  should  be  considered  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Protestants  requiring  only  perfect  freedom  and  right  for  ihc  exer- 
cise of  tlieir  own  forms  of  worship;  but  the  more  2ealous  of  the 
latter  demand  a  power  of  interfering  with  tlie  feelings  (or  prejudices, 
if  vuu  choose  to  call  them  so)  of  the  Maltese.  Witli  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  cause,  we  cannot  but  depi-ecate  this  violent  and  in- 
judicious mode  of  enforcing  its  tenets,  as  likely  to  create  turmoils 
and  ill-will  among  a  community  that  in  every  other  respect  has  all 
the  elements  of  hanuouy  and  prosperity. 

To  the  tuilitary  roan  (especially  if  he  be  an  engineer)  a  visit  to 
Malta  will  be  very  instructive — there  work  has  been  added  to  work 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  all  the  art  of  succeeding 
periods.  The  fortifications  have  been  carried  to  the  enormous  ex- 
tent in  which  they  are  now  found,  not  so  much  from  the  effect  of 
caprice,  as  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  warfare  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed;  that  is,  to  afford  the  protection  to 
the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  against  being  carried  into 
•lavery  by  any  sudden  incursion  of  their  Mahometan  enemies. 
Their  immense  extent  gave  rise  to  the  retortol  Napoleon  when  the 
Commandant  complained  of  his  taking  uway  so  many  of  the  guns: 
"With  such  a  quantity  of  fortifications,  what  can  you  want  with 
I  guns?**  The  cfibrts  of  the  British  engineers  hare  been  to  reduce 
F  uem  to  some  moderate  amount  of  development,  su  as  lo  secure  tbo 
I  essential  points  in  a  more  compact  and  substantial  manner  than 
^^bofore,  and  abandon  the  rest;  by  this  lueaoa,  the  defence  wvU.  V^i^ 
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come  practicable  by  a  garrison  of  moderate  force.  By  good  ama- 
ments,  and  welUconsidercd  arrangcmeDta,  tliis  furtresfi  ii  became 
one  of  ver}'  great  strength ,  and  i  f  the  thorough  good-will  and  hearty 
co-Dpuralion  of  the  population  be  retained,  may  be  considtnd 
almost  impref^able. 

In  pasiiing  Malta  at  the  present  bustliofc  period,  it  is  impoii«bla 
not  lo  l>e  struck  with  the  oieriu  of  the  great  triuiuvir&te  lber«; 
tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  General,  and  the  Admiral,  are 
really  ]Kitlenis  in  their  respective  staiions,  and  liave  tbe  additiinul 
merit  of  working  together  in  the  must  perfect  harmony. 

At  the  Dardanelles  we  first  come  into  contact  with  the  TurksKh 
authoiities,  and  from  the  commencement  have  reason  to  calcnlalc 
U])on  their  hearty  good  will.  Suleiman,  the  military,  and  ^^ 
mail)  the  civil,  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  courU-ou!t,  nud  nract 
desirous  of  forwarding  every  arrangement  for  the  common  causey 
while  the  Hritish  find  an  invaluable  support  in  tbe  zeal^  iateUl- 
gence,  and  influence  of  their  Constul,  Mr.  Calvert, 

Both  Djemail  and  Suleiman  Pacha  may  be  lnoke<l  upon  m 
favourable  specimens  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Turk;  iJm 
former  is  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  and 
his  common  conversation  is  remarkable  for  the  pretiily-t 
compliments  and  poetic  images  with  which  it  is  adorned.  A  lady 
of  our  party,  on  being  asked  ber  opinion  of  Turkey,  repfred  thai 
all  she  bad  seen  was  beautiful  and  agreeable;  on  this  heio^  inter- 
preted,  Djemail  }*acha  remarked,  "The  lady  sees  everjrtluMigg 
then,  as  if  in  a  mirror." 

Suleiman  Pacha  gave  us  a  great  dinner  during  out  stay  "t 
Snitauich  (the  principal  town  of  the  Dardanelles),  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  most  civilised  and  magnihcent  entertainment.  Tbe  only 
diflercnce  perceptible  between  the  Turkish  dinner-party  and  tboae 
of  the  French  and  Knglish,  consisted  in  tbe  vast  num1>t)r  of 
ditilies,  and  in  the  sin^Ur  order,  or  rather  (yironJer,  in  wbicb  thef 
were  brought  to  the  table ;  there  is,  however,  as  much  dtArnocc 
between  the  French  and  English,  in  the  order  of  prrcedeBDe 
which  ilicy  assi^'n  to  the  various  dishes,  and,  doubtleaa,  onr 
arrangement  would  ap|)ear  as  strange  to  the  Turks  as  theirs  does 
to  us,  each  nation  having  its  own  particular  opinion  as  lo  whether 
fish  should  be  eaten  Iwlbre  meat  or  after  sweetmeats,  and  other 
minor  points  of  taste  of  tbe  same  description. 

The  crowning  dish  of  everj-  Turkish  feast  is  tbe  pitlanf ;  when 
forty  or  fifty  dishes  have  passed  round  in  quick  succession,  and 
when  the  once  htmgry  guests  have  gone  through  the  difTcrmt 
degrees  of  repletion,  until  they  literally  can  eat  no  more,  the 
master  of  the  house  call*  for  the  pillanf,  and  this  is  the  signal  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  feast.  On  the  occasion  to  which  1  allude, 
however,  a  sumptuons  dessert  was  placed  on  the  Ublc,  wine  was 
banded  round,  and  toasts  were  given,  and  speeches  wore  nude, 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  l^anquet 
in  Guildhall. 

Here,  also,  a  pretty  compbment  was  paid  to  one  of  our  party, 
a  distinguished  General,  whO|  in  returning  tbanka  ibr  ika  boDOor 
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done  tiiin  by  drinkin}?  his  health,  concluded  his  speech  by  saying 
that  now  old,  ho  bad  begun  his  military  career  by  fightiiitj;  in  the 
cause;  of  the  Turks,  anrl  tlmt  his  most  earnest  desire  was  to  end  it 
hv  aundier  campaign  wiih  them  again&t  Ittissia,  iho  coinmou  enemy 
of  all  liuTo-pe.  i>jemai]  Paclia  iminediatciy  rose,  and  said  that  he 
coald  fts&uro  the  General  on  his  own  pan,  and  on  that  o(  all  the 
other  Turks  who  surrounded  him,  that  there  was  not  one  present 
who  would  not  gladly  ffire  five  years  of  his  own  life,  could  they 
be  addt^l  on  li^  that  of  the  distinj^uished  otficer  who  addressed 
them,  and  for  whom  iher  felt  such  affection.  This  "  sentiment" 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  respouded  to  by  cries  from  all  sides  of 
•'Pcki !  pcki  !"  (very  good). 

The  most  impressive  applause,  however,  was  that  which  followed 
any  pood  wish  expressed  for  the  success  of  the  Turkish  cause. 
**  Inshallah !"  (please  God)  was  the  exclamation  which  issued  from 
tl>e  lips  of  every  individual  present,  and  was  repeated  and  echoed 
until  the  whole  room  rang  wiih  the  sonorous  cry,  and  the  English 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  shouted  *' Inshallah  !"  with  the  same 
hearty  good-will  as  their  Moslem  allies.  I  must  allow  that  the 
Turks  fully  returned  the  compliment  by  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  they  joined  in  tlie  "Hip!  hip  !  hip  !  hurra!"  which  fol- 
lowfd  any  }iarticularly  popular  toast,  and  which  they  probuhly 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  some  moral  sentiment  equivalent 
to  their  "  Inshallalt !"  williout  which  they  believe  no  wish  can 
be  fulfilled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  toasts,  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  ended  a  very  pleasant  evening  by  the  never-failing  cliibouquc 
and  coflee,  without  which  no  ceremony,  convivial  or  solemn,  of 
business  or  of  pleasure,  can  take  place  in  Turkey.  Suleiman 
Pacha  has  a  very  good  militar}*  band,  whicli  played  a  variety  of 
national  airs  while  ibe  dinner  was  g^ing  on ;  it  is  directed  by  the 
principal  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Pacha,  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Kadire  (which  name  signifies  in  English,  I  am  told,  *'  merciful 
sir"),  Kadire  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  has  composed  some 
very  pretty  airs. 

I'he  two  Pachas  of  the  Dardanelles,  like  most  other  public  func- 
tionaries in  Tiu-key,  take  great  interest  in  ihe  slate  of  public  opi- 
nion   and  affairs  in  Kngland,  particularly  when  connected  with 

lOse  of  their  own  country.     Mr.  Calvert,  our  excellent  Consul, 

kes  the  English  papers  regularly  to  them,  and  interprets,  for  their 
benefit,  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are  es- 
pecially deliwhtcd  with  Lord  Palmcrslon's  oratory,  and  numerous 
cxclumatious  of  "  Peki,  Palmeraton  !"  buist  from  them,  after  hear- 
ing one  of  his  speeches.  They  enjoy  also  tliu  clever  caricatures  in 
Punch,  lu  the  greatest  degree,  aud  readily  appreciate  the  wit  of 
the  allusions. 

I     On  lea\iug  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  proceeded  to 
GallipuU,  now  so  well  known  through  its  occupation  by  the  alUed 
troops. 
Gullipoli,  a  town  said  to  contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants, is 
«t  the  uorlhera  end  of  the  Straits  of  the  DardauelW%,  %w\.  «&.  '^% 
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south  end  of  the  narrow  neck  that  divides  the  Gnlf  of  Saios  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  it  has  heen  considered  that  the  vbole 
Peninsula  of  the  ancient  Chersonese  of  Thrace,  and  consequently 
the  Dardanelles  passage,  can  be  secured  by  occupying  stron^y 
that  isthmus  in  some  favourable  site,  the  first  disembarkation  of  tbe 
allied  French  and  English  troops  was  at  Gallipoli,  to  cany  thai 
primary  object  into  effect,  and  as  a  first  stage  from  whence  the 
forces  might  subsequently  be  moved  further  forward,  as  ciTcuni- 
stances  may  require.  The  first  arrival  followed  very  rapidly  the 
first  announcement  of  the  actual  intention,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  arrangements  for  their  reception  were  not  so 
perfect  as  might  otherwise  have  been  desirable;  but  still  the 
troops  were  subject  to  inconveniences  far  less  than  may  always  be 
reasonably  expected  when  on  actual  service. 

Oallipoli  is  an  extremely  poor  place,  of  very  few  resources ;  and 
the  natives,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  have  not  the  activity, 
enterprise,  or  confidence  in  their  guests,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  from  the  neighbouring  districts  suppli^ 
which  would  have  met  with  a  most  profitable  return  ;  it  is  rather 
a  subject  for  wonder,  that  some  sutlers  had  not  been  with  ibe 
army,  who  might  have  adopted  that  course  ;  or,  for  want  of  Uiem, 
that  some  officers  had  not  themselves  been  able  to  combine,  snd 
by  the  hire  of  one  of  the  country  boats,  have  sent  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  where  they  would  have  ob- 
tained poultry  and  several  other  articles  in  abundance,  and  at  very 
moderate  prices  ; — as  it  was,  they  remained  for  some  time  indif- 
ferently supplied  with  creature  comforts. 

The  troops  seem  to  be  so  very  badly  off  for  every  little  item  of 
luxury,  or  even  comfort,  and  pay  so  enormously  for  what  ihey  do 
procure,  while  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  great  want  of 
a  currency  for  ordinary  dealings,  that  a  fine  opening  seems  to  be 
offered  for  loading  a  few  fast-sailing  small  vessels  from  the  souih 
of  France,  with  groceries,  stationery,  and  the  innumerable  articles 
that  it  may  easily  be  understood  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a 
considerable  profit,  with  the  army. 

The  agitations  in  which  Constantinople  is  involved  during  this 
period  of  war,  and  of  the  race  between  the  invasion  of  the  Russians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  approach  of  the  allies  on  the  other  re- 
mind one  forcibly  of  the  old  school-boy  triumph  in  Latin  versi- 
fication, 

"  Perturbabantur  Constant  inopolitani, 
iDDumerabilibus  solicitudinibus," 

in  which  we  will  leave  them  for  the  present,  while  we  take  a  rapid 
view  of  Varna,  Shoumla,  and  the  renowned  Omer  Pacha. 

The  Bay  of  Varna  is  easily  reached  by  the  Black  Sea,  but  yoo 
are  not  so  sure  of  immediately  reaching  the  town  ;  for  although  i 
place  of  considerable  resort,  as  the  principal  opening  on  the  east 
to  the  naturally  fertile  though  imperfectly  cultivated  plains  of  Bul- 
garia, the  attempts  at  forming  landing-places  on  the  beach  are  so 
crude  and  neglected,  that  frequently  when  the  sea  wouM  admit  of 
being  safely  traversed  by  boats,  and  the  embarkation  of  persons, 
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and  even  the  shipment  of  goods  coalrl  be  effected  in  the  bay,  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  only  at  a  risk,  that  tlie  transfer  can  be 
made  from  the  shore  to  the  boats,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  got 
ofFi  and  this  is  the  more  ni-ovoktng,  as  the  circumstances  are  verj' 
favonrable  for  the  establishment  of  well-sheltered  moIeSj  at  least  foi 
boats,  at  a  rer^'  small  cost. 

All  exports  of  produce  from  the  port  of  Varna  are  prohibited 
under  the  present  emergency ;  the  stock  in  the  district  isthushus 
handed  for  the  supplies  of  the  army  ;  requisitions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  population  for  corn,  cattle,  and  means  of  trans- 
])ort,  in  return  for  which,  acknowledgments  are  given  in  writing, 
and  they  are  pvofessedly  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  ivar !  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  the  value  of  such  bills  in  the  money 
market.  This  only  traffic  permitted  to  the  poor  Bulgarians,  it  may 
be  supposed  is  no  great  encouragement  to  any  extended  cultiva- 
tion, and  accordingly  we  fmd  that  there  is  every  appearance  of 
not  one  half  of  the  land  that  is  usually  cultivated  being  put  under 
tillage  this  year,  and  great  local  scarcity  may  be  expected  to 
arise. 

In  the  most  favourable  limes, husbandr)*  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  not 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  ffnod  land  is  cultivated  each  year,  and  the 
remainder,  by  some  most  unaccountable  mismanagement,  affords 
ilie  slightest  possible  sprinkling  of  the  poorest  possible  herbage  to 
a  srnnly  stock  of  half-slarvod  animals. 

Varna,  in  a  military  jioint  of  view,  is  a  place  of  much  interest 
as  a  war  station  ;  it  |)ret)euts  the  best  eulrauce  on  the  Black  Sea, 
into  the  gieat  districts  between  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains 
and  the  Danube;  and  to  powers  who  have  command  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  deboucho  into  those  districts  where  the 
operations  between  tlie  Turks  and  Russians  were  carried  on  fur 
two  campaigns,  during  the  last  war  of  18-28. 

Varna,  at  that  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  withstood  an 
obstinate  and  memorable  siege  ;  since  then,  and,  indeed,  very  re- 
cently, ihe  works  of  defence  have  been  renovated  and  increased. 
Tlie  Turkish  engineers  have  certainly  not  peribrmed  their  task 
with  mudi  skill;  and  for  some  reason,  the  commanders  have  not 
chuseu  to  iiblain  competent  advice  from  other  quarters ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  French  or  Knglish  (should  the  place  be  occupied  by 
them),  that  which  has  been  done  would  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  many  reforms  and  improvements  would  be  readily 
made.  In  the  meantime,  if  defended  by  Turks,  it  is  well  known, 
by  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  them,  even  in  their 
own  unskilful  fortifications.  Cover,  and  a  slight  obstacle,  au  en- 
trenchment, a  beep  of  ruins,  or  even  broken  ground,  are  to  tlio 
Turks  a  fortress,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  driven  by  a  pow- 
crfid  effort  on  one  small  front,  and  by  penetmlingiuto  it;  each  in- 
dividual must  be  overcome  in  his  distinct  hold,  from  whence  he 
Sreviously  deals  out  as  heavy  blows  as  he  can  upon  his  enemy ; 
encc  the  great  loss  of  life  sustained  by  any  assailants  on  them, 
in  Uie  poorest  fortresses. 

llie  ground  about  Varna  presents  valuable  features  for  its  gar- 
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lison.  To  invest  it  tboronghly  requiTes  a  double  set  of  tdeqmto 
forces,  for  they  would  be  separated  by  the  ezteDsive  Ule  of 
Devna,  the  place  commanding  the  small  neck  <A  land  which  itides 
it  from  the  sea.  The  ground  is  farouTBble  for  defensiTe  woAs 
adapted  for  a  moderate  garrison,  or  which  might  receite  extenson 
as  an  entrenched  camp  for  covering  a  considerable  force.  By 
keeping  clear  of  the  immediate  marshy  banks  of  the  lakes,  tbere  is 
ereiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  troops  might  be  encamped  on  very 
healthy  ground,  with  wood  and  water  in  abundance,  and  the  lea 
open  for  eveiy  other  supply. 

Varna  is  a  place  of  even  more  strategical  importance;  a  force 
&ere  threatens  not  only  an  enemy  in  Bulgaria  or  the  Principali- 
ties, but  also  occupies  a  more  influential  position  than  the  Bos- 
phoruB.  From  it,  attacks  might  be  more  readily  made  on  any  part 
of  the  whole  Russian  territory,  on  the  Black  Sea  from  the  mooUi  of 
the  Danube,  all  aronnd  to  the  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Asia;  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  power,  a  vast  developmeBt  of  forces 
to  prevent  an  impression  being  made  on  its  various  valoable  po^ 
sessions. 

From  Varna  to  Shoumla  is  between  fifty  and  txtty  miles,  ks 
there  are  no  made  roads  in  this  district,  the  passage  is  effected  by 
crossing  over  the  face  of  the  country  by  tracks,  which  are  widened 
ont  to  a  great  extent,  to  suit  each  party  in  avoiding  the  nits  nade 
by  the  preceding  travellers.  The  means  of  conveyance  are  hy 
bullock  or  buffalo  waggons ;  a  very  light  tilted  cart,  diairn  hj  two 
or  three  horses  (neither  of  which  vehicles  necessarily  can  carry 
more  than  a  very  light  load)  ;  pack-saddle  horses,  and  riding. 
The  horses  are  very  small,  but  hardy,  and  work  well.  In  winter 
the  labour  of  the  communication  is  very  great,  and,  occasionafly, 
the  country  becomes  impassable  from  snow;  in  summer  the  ground 
is  firm,  but  still  not  so  hard  as  made  roads ;  the  draught  is  alnaj^ 
heavy  ;  the  descents  into  the  valleys  particularly  difficult,  as  the 
tracks  are  steep  and  with  deep  ruts,  frequently  cut  through  narrow 
gorges.  Carriages  conveying  persons  are  usually  attended  by  one 
or  more  men  on  foot,  who,  in  very  uneven  places,  may  be  seen 
holding  or  pushing  the  body  of  them  (as  they  happen  to  be  on  the 
upper  or  lower  side),  lo  prevent  them  from  tilting  over.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  even  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  villages  in  Bulgaria  are  two  or  three  miles  asunder;  tbey 
are  small  as  regards  number  of  houses,  (or  rather  bnls,  which  is 
more  their  character,)  but  covering  a  considerable  space,  as  c^ery 
residence  is  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  slight  inclosores,  and  open 
sheds  for  cattle,  produce,  &c.  Being  purely  agricultural,  and  eacb 
family  cultivating  portions  of  land  on  its  own  account,  their  resi- 
dences in  the  village  comprise  each  the  appurtenances  of  a  small 
farm.  The  granaries  are  of  a  very  primitive  description,  consisting 
of  a  huge  circular  basket,  formed  by  a  wattling,  round  stakes  6xed 
in  tJie  groundj  over  which  is  a  conical  roof,  also  wattled,  and  co- 
vered with  clay ;  the  opening  into  il  is  by  a  trap-door  at  iIm  apper 
pint  of  the  sfde  where  it  joins  the  roof;  it  is  reaclved  by  a  abort 

Tder,  and  closed  by  a  piece  of  square  planking  without  any  lock, 
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Uie  only  security  being  the  height  of  the  opeuiog,  which  prevenlB 
Ifae  animals  putting  their  noses  into  it. 

Sliuuinia  is  a  oonsiderahle  town  strikingly  situated  within  a  hattin, 
surrounded  on  every  side  but  one  by  a  semicircle  of  high  and  very 
steep  hills,  wbicli  overhang  it.  Springs  of  very  due  water  are 
abiniHant  in  this  basin,  vhich,  no  doubt*  occasioned  the  original 
foundation  of  the  town  and  its  gradual  increase.  It  is  now,  and 
baa  been  for  many  yearn,  note<t  fur  its  military  importance  as  the 
centrt!  of  the  great  district  on  the  Lower  Danube  ;  the  main  siation 
fn>m  whence  thiit  line  of  fnmticr  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  iu  IcoKth  would  he  waichtd  ;  forming  a  place  for  reserves, 
and  depot,  and  the  base  of  action  and  operations,  whether  offensive 
or  defensive. 

While  as  a  strategical  site  it  is  extremely  well  placed,  the  fea- 
tures of  ground  of  tlic  locality  are  favourable  fur  a  great  entrenched 
camp.  Occupied  by  from  20,000  to  30,000  troops,  it  would  be  al- 
most unassailabk*;  and  at  tlte  Mime  time  could  not  bo  bluekuded 
on  accotuit  of  the  vast  circumference  to  be  taken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  would  be  liable  to  attack  on  any  ])art  by  the  nhole 
force  from  within.  Shoutnla  has,  consequently,  always  acted  an 
important  part  in  every  war;  and  it  is  a  boast  that,  however  the 
enemy  may  hare  occasionally  penetrated  beyond  it,  the  place  itself 
has  never  been  sullied  by  llieir  footsteps. 

The  great  attraction  at  Shouiola,  however,  is  Omcr  Pacha;  a 
general  who  has  been  raisedmost  deserieilty  to  the  highest  station, 
the  rank  recently  conferred  upon  him  bein^  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Urand  Vizier.  He  is  no  lunger  "your  Excellency,**  but 
**  yonr  Highness,*'  and  a  very  large  salary  ia  attached  to  his  new 
dignity. 

Oroer  Pacha  is  a  man  of  from  fifty  to  fifty>five  years  of  aj!;e,  and 
tnanifeslly  of  much  bodily  and  menial  activity.  He  s^ieaks 
French,  Italian,  and  German  well,  converges  like  men  of  those 
countries,  and  in  knowledge  and  reading  is  on  a  par  with  the  well- 
infonned  of  them.  Alihougb  not  a  native  Turk,  he  has  acquired 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished fruin  them,  when  be  pleases.  To  these  advantages  ho 
adds  the  possession  of  the  unlimited  support  of  the  goverument, 
and  the  entire  contidence  of  the  Turkish  uoops.  He  is  a  thorough 
soldier,  and  labours  bard  in  the  arrangement  and  devL-Iopmtni  uf 
all  the  resources  iu  his  hands  for  the  arciiK>«ts  charge  asi^i^ned  to 
him.  Unfortimately,  he  has  not  the  assistance  of  the  organised 
tnilitary  deportments  and  instnicted  officers  winch  aie  required  for 
an  army  in  the  field.  He  has  uo  efficient  stafi^  engineers,  com- 
missariat, depots,  nor  reserves;  every  arrHUgt^uienl  is  made  by 
himsetl,  and  must  in  conscqu«lK;e  be  necestjdtrily  imperfect.  This 
is  an  evil  only  to  be  overcome  by  length  of  time.  Want  of  funds 
is  one  great  source  uf  it,  that  is,  as  regards  the  vtaiericli  and  want 
of  general  education,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  attained  by 
other  nations,  deprives  the  Turks  of  means  for  the  making  of 
officers.  It  is  quite  a  delusion  to  attempt  to  provide  fur  this  de- 
ect  by    sending  thorn   officers,  however  iuttlligent,    from  other 
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countries.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  language  they  are  useless, 
aud  meet  with  little  attention.  Even  if  otherwise,  what  c<aM  one 
officer  do  in  a  whole  regiment,  or  perhaps  brigade  ? 

Little  has  been  gained  by  sending  young  men  for  a  few  jem 
from  Turkey  to  France  and  England,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
modern  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  war.  The  time  allowed 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  one  of  the  same  country ;  how  much 
less  so  when  the  acquisition  of  a  totally  different  language,  with 
which  their  own  has  no  affinity,  is  to  be  added  :  and  then,  when 
this  period  of  hasty  probation  is  passed,  these  young  men  are 
separated  from  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
mixed  up  again  entirely  with  the  totally  ignorant,  whom,  thus  im- 
perfectly informed  themselves,  it  is,  uo  doubt,  expected  that  tbey 
should  enlighten. 

It  is  impossible  to  instruct  a  mass  who  are  not  possessed  of  the 
first  rudiments  on  which  the  instruction  must  be  founded ;  and  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  coiTcct  a  radical  evil  by  these  partial 
surface  remedies.  The  entire  social  system  of  the  nation  most  be 
improved  before  one  most  extensive  establishnaent,  such  as  the 
military,  can  be  tolerably  organised. 

The  Turks,  however,  even  as  at  present  circumstanced,  are  niu- 
versally  acknowledged  by  officers  who  have  recently  seen  tbein  in 
the  field,  to  be  very  brave  and  good  soldiers.       Tbey  will  endure 
the  greatest  privations  without  a  murmur ;  they  are  weii  clothed, 
(that  is,  substantially,  for  the  show  is  very  poor) ;  tbey  can  ma- 
noeuvre well  by   battalions,  and  even  in   greater  numbers;  but, 
although  a  small  body  of  them  might  compete  successful^  with  an 
equal  or  even  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  they  want  many 
requisites  for  coping  with  such  an  army  as  the  Russians  in  a  cam- 
paign on  a  great  scale,  besides  being  numerically  inferior.    Thus 
Omer  Pacha  is   in  a  most  arduous  position,  and   deserves  high 
praise  for  the  prudence  mixed  with  energy,  where  the  latter  could 
be  applied,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  acted. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  are  entirely  devoted  to  their  gallant 
commander-in-chief;  he  has  won  their  esteem  and  respect  by  bis 
courage,  firmness,  and  superior  acquirements,  and  their  afTecUon 
by  his  kind  and  cordial  manner  to  them.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
to  Shoumla,  Omer  Pacha  was  making  preparations  to  go  up  to 
Hustcliuk,  with  some  regiments  of  infantry  ;  and  while  riding 
through  the  streets,  one  of  our  party  saw  him  stop  where  a  soldi« 
was  on  duty,  and  ask  him,  "  Well,  are  you  going  to  the  front  to- 
morrow?" "Yes,  your  Highness,"  answered  the  soldier;  "  is  your 
Highness  going  too  ? "  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Omer  Pacha;  "  lushallah  1 
(please  God)  we  will  all  go  together."  By  thus  treating  his 
soldiers  like  comrades,  he  secures  their  ready  obedience  and  good 
will ;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  one  among  Omer  Pacha's  army 
who  would  not  gladly  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  beloved  com- 
mander. 

In  domestic  hfe,  Omer  Pacha  will  not  be  found  to  realise  the 
wild  pictures  that  the  English  draw  of  the  mSnoffe  of  a  Tnrk  of 
Tank  and  fortune.  He  has  been  twice  married,  not  simulUuieously, 
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but  in  succesftion.  The  present  Madame  Omer  Pacha  is  a  Walla- 
chiaii  hy  birth,  young,  very  pnHty,  and  highly  acconipHshcd  ;  she 
speaks  Freuch  aud  Italian  well ;  plays  on  the  piano  with  the  skill 
and  execution  of  a  Thalberg,  and  has  composed  several  marches 
and  other  pieces  of  music.  Like  iho  Turkish  women  in  general,  she 
lives  in  retirement  from  all  male  society,  except  that  of  her  hus* 
band  und  near  relations,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  is 
deemed  as  appropriate  by  the  woman  as  the  man.  ^Vhen  Madame 
Onier  Pacha  was  asked,  with  some  astonishment,  how  a  person  of 
her  qualities  could  bear  such  seclusion,  she  answered,  with  much 
feeliu(^,  "  Moti  Pacha  est  tout  pour  moi ! "  Indeed,  she  appears 
to  be  devotedly  attached  to  him. 

With  all  due  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Turkish  ladies,  I 
must  admit  that  Madame  Omer  Pacha  is  an  exception  in  education 
and  manners;  the  others,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  being  apparently 
without  such  refinement.  The  harem,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  frighttul  prison  conveyed  to  our  minds,  wbt-re  the  female  lives 
a  life  of  slavery  to  the  caprices  of  her  lord  and  master.  A.  Turkish 
lady  has  a  carriage  at  her  command ;  pays  and  receives  visits  ; 
goes  to  the  bazaar  to  make  her  purchases ;  and,  in  short,  is  denied 
nothing  but  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
harem  her  jurisdiction  is  absolute ;  and  when  a  pair  of  siipjiers  is 
laid  at  the  door  {supposed  to  be  a  sign  that  some  lady-visitor  is 
present),  the  husband  dares  not  cros.s  the  threshold.  In  a  mixed 
assembly  of  Turks  aud  English,  where  a  lady  of  the  latter  country 
happened  to  be  present,  a  gentleman,  her  near  relative,  was  over- 
ruled by  her  in  some  undertaking,  and  he,  turning  (o  the  Pacha 
next  him,  obsen^ed,  "you  see  how  the  ladies  command  ns; "  to 
which  he  replied,  with  great  unction^  "  1  can  assure  you  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  with  us  !  " 

Among  other  misapprehensions  with  which  we  arc  impressed,  is, 
that  every  Turk  has  a  plurality  of  wives.  Of  all  the  Turks  with 
whom  we  have  become  acquainted,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
who  possess  more  than  one  wife.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
moderation  is  of  late  date  ;  and  the  Turks  themselves  speak  of  it 
in  a  jocular  manner,  as  arising  from  motives  of  economy  ;  but  whe- 
ther of  money,  or  to  save  wear  and  lear  of  mind,  is  not  explained. 
Moreover,  the  Turkish  ladies  are  by  no  means  in  the  subdued 
condition  that  is  generally  supposed  in  England  j  and  would,  I 
imagine,  be  very  likely,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  make  the  hus- 
band's life  a  burden  to  him,  if  ho  attempted  to  introduce  a  new 
partner  into  the  harem. 

Altogether,  while  scenes  of  life  in  Turkey  do  not  at  the  present 
day  quite  realise  the  fancies  draws  from  the  perusal  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  there  is  enough  tliat  is  piquante  in  them  (at  all  events  to 
one  who  visits  the  country  for  the  first  lime)  to  make  them  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

M.  A.  B. 
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Bt  Charles  Bbade, 

author  of  "christie  johnstoks." 

It  is  the  London  Season  1  Come  into  the  conntry  1  It  is  hot,  and 
dusty,  and  muddy  here ;  and  this  opening  of  all  the  draias,  wkidi 
is  to  bridle  all  the  disorders  by  and  by,  poisons  us  dead  laean- 
while,  O  Board  of  Health  I     Come  into  the  countxy  1 

Id  Oxfordshire,  about  two  miles  from  the  Thames,  and  ou  the 
skirts  of  the  beech  forest  that  lies  between  'WaUingford  and 
Hendley,  stands  an  irregular  farm-honse ;  it  looka  like  two  houses 
forced  to  pass  for  one ;  for  one  part  of  it  is  all  gables,  and  tile, 
and  chimney  comers,  and  antiquity ;  the  other  is  square,  slated, 
and  of  the  newest  cut  outside  and  in.  Tlte  whole  occupies  one 
entire  side  of  its  own  farm-yard,  being  separated  &om  the  straw 
only  by  a  small  rubicon  of  gravel  and  a  greea  railing;  though  at 
its  back,  out  of  the  general  view,  is  a  pretty  garden. 

lu  this  farm-house,  and  its  neighbcnirhood,  the  efents  of  ny 
humble  story  passed  a  very  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mayfield,  proprietor  of  the  farm,  had  bailt  the  new  pert  of 
the  house  for  herself,  though  she  did  little  more  than  sleep  ia  it. 
In  the  antique  part  lived  her  cousia,  old  farmer  Hathora,  with  his 
wife  and  his  son  Kobert.  Hathorn  was  himself  proph^or  o(  a 
little  land  two  miles  off,  but  farmed  Mrs.  Mayfield's  acres  upon 
some  friendly  agreement,  which  they  contrived  to  understand,  but 
few  eUe  could,  least  of  all  a  shrewd  lawyer. 

The  truth  is,  the  inmates,  like  the  house,  were  a  little  behind 
their  age :  they  had  no  relations  that  were  not  contained  within 
these  four  walls,  and  the  feeling  and  tie  of  blood  was  very  itraog 
between  them  all. 

The  Hathoms  had  one  son,  Hobert,  a  character;  he  was  silent, 
and  passed  with  some  for  sulky;  but  he  was  not  sulkv,  only  re- 
served and  thoughtful;  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  devoid  of  all 
levity  than  becomes  a  young  man.  He  had  great  force  and  wei^t 
of  character ;  you  might  see  that  in  his  brow,  and  his  steady  naa- 
ner  free  from  flourishes.  With  the  Hathoms  lived  Mr.  Casenower, 
a  retired  London  tradesman.  This  gentleman  had  bc«i  boogU 
out  of  a  London  6nn  for  his  scientific  way  of  viewing  things :  tbef 
had  lost  such  lots  of  money  by  it. 

He  had  come  to  the  Hathoms  for  a  month,  and  had  now  beei 
with  them  a  year,  with  no  intention,  on  atber  aide,  of  parting  reit 
awhile.  This  good  accord  did  not  prevent  a  pei^tnal  strife  of 
opinions  between  Casenower  and  old  Hathorn.  Casenower,  the 
science-bitten,  had  read  all  the  books  chemists  wrote  on  agricul- 
ture, and  permitted  himself  to  believe  every  word.  Hathorn  read 
nothing  on  agriculture,  but  the  sheep,  the  soil,  the  markets,  and 
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the  clouds,  kc.,  and  sometimes  read  them  wrong,  but  not  so  very 
often. 

Kose  Mayfield  was  a  young  widow,  freah,  free,  high  spirited,  and 
jovial ;  she  was  fond  of  company,  and  its  life  and  soni  wherever 
she  y>ns.  She  loved  flirtation,  and  she  loved  work  ;  and  when  she 
could  not  combine  them  she  wituld  take  them  bj  turns;  she  woold 
leave  the  farm  every  now  and  then,  go  to  a  friend  at  Oxford, 
Reading,  or  Abingdon,  and  flirt  like  wild-Bre  for  a  fortnight ;  then 
she  would  return  to  the  farm,  and  men,  boys,  horses,  and  work 
would  seem  to  go  more  lively  before  she  had  been  back  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  a  grazier.  Though  she  abandoned  her  arable 
land  to  her  cousin's  care,  she  divided  with  him  her  grans  acres,  and 
bred  cattle,  and  churned  butter,  and  made  cheeses,  and  showed  a 
working  arm  bare  till  dinner-time  (one  o'clock),  six  days  in  the 
week. 

This  little  farm-house  then  held  a  healthy,  happy  party  ;  but  one 
was  not  quite  content.  Parents  are  matrimonial  schemers;  they 
cannot  help  it;  it's  no  use  talking.  Old  Hathorn  wanted  Rose 
Mayfield  to  marry  his  sou  Robert,  and  so  make  all  sure.  The 
fiarmcr  was  too  wise  to  be  always  tormenting  the  pair  to  come  to- 
.  get  her,  but  he  secretly  worked  towards  that  end  whenever  he  could 
^without  being  seen  through  by  them. 

Their  ages  were  much  the  same;  and  finer  specimens  of  rustic 
stature  and  beauty  iu  either  sex  were  not  to  be  seen  for  miles. 
But  their  dispositions  were  so  different  that  when,  upon  a  kind  word 
or  a  cirility  passing  betifreen  them,  old  Hathorn  used  to  look  at 
Mrs.  ilathorn,  Mrs.  Hathorn  used  to  shake  her  head,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  May  be,  but  I  doubt  it." 

One  thing  the  farmer  built  on  was  this;  that  though  Mrs. 
Mayfield  was  a  coquette,  none  of  her  bcaus  followed  lier  to  the 
hrm.  "  She  won't  have  them  here,"  argued  Hathorn,  "  and  that 
shows  she  has  a  respect  for  Robert  at  bottom.'' 

The  good  farmer's  security  was  shaken  by  a  little  circumstance. 
Bix  farm,  that  lay  but  a  mile  from  our  ground,  was  to  let,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  was  taken  by  a  stranger  from  Herkshire. 
Coming  into  a  farm  ia  a  business  of  several  mouths ;  but  the  new 
tenant,  a  gay,  dashing  young  fellow,  came  one  day  to  look  over 
his  new  farm;  and,  to  Hathom'a  surprise,  called  on  him,  and  en- 
quired for  Mrs.  Mayfield.  At  sight  of  the  new-comer,  that  lady 
coloured  up  to  the  eyes,  and  introduced  him  to  her  cousin  as 
Mr.  Hickman.  The  name,  coupled  with  her  manner,  struck  Ha^ 
I  thorn,  but  he  said  nothing  to  Rose.  He  asked  his  wife  who  this 
Hickman  was.  "  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  was  the  reply,  "aA 
Rose;  I  hear  he  was  her  beau  out  Abingdon  way.'' 

Here  was  a  new  feature.  The  good  farmer  became  vrry  uneasy; 
but  country-folks  Imvc  plenty  of  tact.  He  said  little — he  only 
wnmed  Robert  (who  did  not  seem  dismayed  by  the  intelligence), 
and  held  himself  on  bis  guard. 

That  same  eveniDg  the  whole  family  party  were  seated  togo- 
rther  towards  sundown,  in  Hachom's  dining-room — the  farmer 
[•moking  a  clay  pipe,  Mrs.  Hathorn  sewing,  filra.  M.a.'^^kK.U.  ^v^ 
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in  and  out,  making  business ;  but  Robert  was  painfully  reading 
some  old  deeds  he  had  got  from  Mra.  Mayiield  the  week  before. 
This  had  been  the  young  man's  occupation  for  several  erenings, 
and  Mrs.  Mayfield  had  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  him  and  bu 
deeds  more  than  once. 

On  the  present  occasion,  finding  the  room  silent  and  reposeful,! 
state  of  things  she  abhorred,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hathom,  ins  confi- 
dential whisper,  so  bell-like,  that  they  all  heard  it,  as  she  meant  them, 
"  Has  your  Robert  any  thoughts  of  turning  lawyer  at  present?" 

The  question  was  put  so  demurely  that  the  old  people  smiled 
and  did  not  answer,  but  looked  towards  Robert  to  answer.  The 
said  Robert  smiled,  and  went  on  studying  the  parchment 

"  He  doesn't  msike  us  much  the  wiser,  though ;  does  he  ?"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Mayfield.  "  Silence !"  cried  the  tormentor,  the  next 
moment,  "  he  is  going  to  say  something.  He  is  only  waiting  till 
the  sun  goes  down." 

"  He  is  only  waiting  till  he  has  got  something  to  say,*'  replied 
Robert,  in  his  quiet  way. 

"  Ah  I"  was  the  reply ;  "  that  is  a  trick  you  have  got.  I  say, 
Jane,  if  I  was  to  wait  for  that,  what  would  become  of  the  house?" 

"  It  would  not  be  so  gay  as  it  is,  I  dare  say.   Rose." 

"  And  that  would  be  a  pity,  you  know.  Well,  Bob,  when  do 
you  look  to  have  something  to  say?  to-morrow  night — if  the 
weather  holds?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  something  to  say  as  soon  as  I  bare  read 
this  through."  He  examined  the  last  leaf — then  laid  it  down. 
"I  have  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Hathorn  laid  down  her  work. 

"Cousin  Mayfield,"  said  Robert,  "what  do  you  tlunk  of 
Uxmoor   Farm  V" 

Cousin  Mayfield,  who  had  been  all  expectntion,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  that  rang  through  the  room  like  a  little  peal  of  bells. 
Mrs.  Hathorn  looked  vexed,  and  Robert  coloured  for  a  moment; 
but  he  resumed  coolly:  ""Why,  it  is  two  hundred  acres,  mostly 
good  soil,  and  it  marches  with  your  up-hill  land.  Squire  Phillips, 
that  has  just  got  it,  counts  it  the  cream  of  his  estate." 

"  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  Squire  Phillips  and  Uxmoor?" 

"  AVhy,  this,  Rose.     I  think  Uxmoor  belongs  to  vou.*" 

"Nonseuse— is  the  boy  mad?  Why,  Squire  Phillips  got  it 
along  with  Hurley,  and  Norton,  and  all  the  Lydalls'  farms.  Of 
course  they  are  all  mine  by  right  of  blood,  if  every  one  had  their 
own ;  but  they  were  all  willed  away  from  us  fifty  years  ago.  Who 
doesn't  know  that  ?  No :  Squire  Phillips  is  rooted  there  too  fart 
for  us  to  take  him  up." 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  Squire  Phillips,"  was  the  cool  replv. 

"  To  whom,  then  ?"  ' 

"  To  you,  Rose ;  or,  if  not  to  you,  to  father  yonder but  unless 

I  am  much  mistaken,  it  belongs  to  you.  I  am  no  great  dis- 
courser,"  continued  Robert;  "  so  I  have  written  it  down  to  the 
best  of  my  abiUty,  here.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  this  paper, 
^xkd  you  might  read  it  over  to  father  and  mother,  if  you  will  be  so 
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I  am  going  my  rounds" — and  out  strolled  Mr.  Robert,  to 

I  that  every  cow  was  foddered,  and  every  pig  had  his  share  of 
the  trough. 

Mrs.  MHvficld  took  Robert's  paper,  and  read  what  he  had 
written — some  score  of  little  dry  sentences,  each  of  them  n  Jink  la 
n  chain  of  fact — and  this  was  the  genera!  result: — Fifty  years  ago 
Mrs.  Mayficld's  father's  father  had  broken  off  all  connection  with 
his  son,  and  driven  him  out  of  his  house  and  disinherited  him,  and 
adopted  in  his  stead  the  father  of  Squire  Phillips.  The  diMn- 
hcrited,  being  supplied  with  money  by  his  mother,  had  got  on  in 
the  world,  and  consoled  himself  for  tlie  ]oiss  of  liis  father's  farms 
by  buying  one  or  two  of  his  own.  He  died  before  his  father,  and 
bequenthed  all  he  possessed  to  his  daughter  Rose.  At  last  the  old 
fellow  died  at  an  immense  agCi  and  under  his  will  Squire  Phillips 
took  all  his  little  estates :  but  here  came  in  Robert's  discovery.  Of 
those  four  little  estates,  one  had  come  into  the  old  fellow's  bauds 
from  his  wife's  father,  and  through  his  wife,  and  a  strict  settle- 
ment, drawn  so  long  ago  that  all,  except  the  old  fellow  who  meant 
to  cheat  it,  had  forgotten  it,  secured  the  Uxmoor  estate,  after  his 
parents'  dcatli,  to  Rose  MayfieliPs  father,  who  by  his  will  had  un- 
consciously transferred  it  to  Rose. 

This,  whicli  looks  clear,  had  l>ccn  patiently  disentangled  from  a 
mass  of  idle  words  by  Robert  Ilathorn,  and  the  family  began  to 
fall  gradually  into  his  opinion.  The  result  was,  Mrs.  Mayfield 
went  to  law  with  Squire  Phillips,  and  the  old  farmer's  hopes 
revived;  for  he  thought,  aud  with  reason,  that  all  this  must  bo 
another  link  between  Robert  and  Rose — aud  so  the  months  glided 
on.  The  fate  of  Uxmoor  was  soon  to  be  tried  at  the  Assizes. 
Mr.  Hickman  came  over  now  »nd  then,  preparatory  to  settling  on 
Bix.  Mrs.  Mayfield  made  no  secret  that  she  found  him  "  very 
good  company" — that  was  her  phrase — and  he  courted  her  openly. 
Another  month  brought  the  great  event  of  the  ngricultural  year, 
*'  the  harvest."  This  part  of  Oxfordshire  can  seldom  get  in  ita 
harvest  without  the  assistance  of  some  strange  hands,  aud  Robert 
agreed  with  three  Irishmen  and  two  Hampshire  lads  the  afternoon 
before  the  wheat  harvest.  "  With  these  and  our  own  people  we 
shall  do  well  cuongb,  father,"  said  he. 

Just  before  the  sun  set,  Mrs.  Hathom  was  seated  outside  her 
own  door  with  her  work,  when  two  people  came  through  tlic  farm- 
yard to  speak  to  her;  a  young  woman  and  a  very  old  man.  The 
former  stood  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  old  man  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Hathorn,  and ,  taking  oft'  his  hat,  begged  for  employment  in  the  Hclds. 

"Our  number  is  made  up,  old  man,"  was  the  answer. 

The  oM  man's  head  drooped;  but  he  found  courage  to  say, 
"  One  more  or  one  less  won't  matter  mnch  to  you,  and  it  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  us." 

*'  Poor  old  man,"  said  Mrs.  Hathorn,  "you  are  too  old  for  har- 
vest work,  I  doubt." 

"No  such  thing,  dame,"  said  t}\e  old  man,  testily. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?"  cried  Robert  from  the  barn. 

"  An  old  man  and  his  daughter  come  for  hardest  watt.  tVwvj 
beg  hard  for  it,  Robert." 
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"  Give  them  their  nipper,  mother,  and  let  ikem  go." 

"I  will,  Robert;  no  doubt  the  poor  thin^  are  hnngry  and 
■wewrj  and  all : "  and  she  put  down  her  work  to  go  to  thekitcii^ 
but  the  old  man  stopped  her. 

"  We  are  here  for  work,  not  for  cfaarityj"  aaid  he;  "and  voaH 
take  anything  we  don't  earn/' 

Mr«.  Hathoru  looked  aurprised,  and  a  little  aifronted.  The  gid 
stepped  nearer. 

"  No  need  to  speak  so  sharp,  grandfather,"  said  she,  in  a  cksr, 
cold,  but  winning  voice ;  "  charity  is  not  so  common.  We  tWik 
Tou,  dame.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  prouder  than  becomes  tk 
like  of  us.     Good  even,  and  good  luck  to  your  harvest  I  " 

They  turned  to  go. 

"  Stop,  girl  1 »  said  Mra.  Hathom.  , "  Eobert^"  cried  she, « I 
wish  you  would  come  here." 

Robert  put  on  his  coat  and  came  up. 

"  It  is  an  old  soldier,  Robert;  and  they  aeem  decent  fi)Ik,  tkc 
pair  of  them." 

"  An  old  soldier  1  '*  said  Robert,  looking  with  some  intemt  at 
the  old  man,  who,  though  stiff  in  the  joints,  was  very  erect 

"  Ay !  young  man,"  said  the  other  boldly,  "  when  I  was  your  sgc 
I  fought  for  the  land ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  muat  not  work  upon  it  I " 

Robert  looked  at  his  mother. 

"  Come,  Robert,"  said  she,  "  we  may  all  live  to  be  old  if  it 
pleases  God." 

''Well,"  said  Robert,  "it  seems  hard  to  refuse  an  old  soldier; 
but  he  is  very  old,  and  the  young  woman  looks  dehcste;  I  am 
sure  I  don^t  know  how  to  bargain  with  them.'* 

"  Count  our  two  sickles  as  one,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  calmly. 

**  So  be  it,"  said  Robert ;  *'  any  way,  we  will  giye  you  a  trial:" 
and  he  returned  to  his  work.  And  Corporal  Patrick,  for  that  wu 
the  old  soldier's  name,  no  longer  refused  the  homely  supper  tliat 
was  offered  him,  since  he  could  work  it  out  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  men  and  women  were  sU 
in  the  wheat :  Robert  Hathoru  at  the  head  of  them^  for  Bobot 
was  one  of  the  beat  reapers  in  the  country  side. 

Many  a  sly  jest  passed  at  the  expense  of  Patrick  and  his  grsad* 
daugliter  Rachael.  The  old  mnn  often  answered,  but  Rachad 
hardly  ever.  At  the  close  of  the  day  they  drew  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  and  seemed  content  when  they  were  alone  together. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  reapers  b^au  to  observe  that 
Rachael  was  very  handsome ;  and  then  she  became  the  object  of 
much  coarse  admiration.  Rachael  was  as  little  affected  by  this  u 
by  their  satire.  She  evaded  it  with  a  cold  contempt  which  kfi 
little  more  to  be  said  :  and  then  her  rustic  adnxirers  took  part  vid 
the  women  against  her. 

Rachael  was  pale;  and  perhaps  this  was  one  leaaon  whyiier 
beauty  did  not  strike  the  eye  all  at  once ;  but  when  you  came  te 
know  her  face,  she  was  beautiful.  Her  long  eye-laske«  were 
heavenly ;  her  eye  was  full  of  soul ;  her  featurea  were  i^aed,  and 
her  skin  was  white  and  transparent,  and  a  slight  blnahcaaer^idilr 

it,  at  which  moment  she  was  lovely.     It  muat  be  owned  aU 
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did  not  appear  tu  advantage  iu  the  field  among  the  reapers;  for 
there  vbe  ticcmed  lo  feel  atwar;  aud  ber  Dntural  dignity  dege- 
nerated into  a  certiun  doggedness.  After  a  while  Mrs,  Uathorn 
took  a  fancy  to  her;  aud  when  she  was  beside  this  good  motherly 
crcHturc,  her  asperity  seemed  to  soften  down,  and  licr  coldness 
turned  to  a  not  unamiabto  peusiveaess. 

Mrs.  Uathorn  snid  one  evening  to  Robert^  "  Robert,  look  at  that 
girl.  Do  try  aud  find  out  what  is  the  uiatter  with  her.  She  is  a 
good  girl  as  ever  broke  bread ;  but  she  breaks  my  heart  to  look  at 
her,  she  is  like  a  marble  statue.  It  is  not  natural  at  her  years  to 
be  so  reserved." 

"Oh!"  answered  Robert,  "let  her  alone,  there  aw  talkers 
enough  in  the  world.  She  is  a  modest  girl — the  only  one  in  the 
field,  I  should  suy,  aud  that  is  a  great  ornament  to  all  women,  if 
they  would  but  see  it." 

**  AVell,  llobert,  at  all  events,  have  your  eye  on  them  ;  they  are 
strangers,  and  the  people  about  here  are  vulgar  behaved  to 
strangers,  you  know." 

^'  I  Ml  take  care ;  aud  as  for  Racbael,  she  knows  how  to  answer 
the  fools — I  noticed  that  the  first  day." 

Suudny  evening  came;  the  villagers  formed  in  groups  about 
the  ale-bouse,  the  stocks,  and  the  other  poiuts  of  resort,  and  their 
occasional  laughter  fell  discordantly  upon  the  ear,  so  holy  and 
tninquU  seemed  the  air  aud  the  sky.  Hubert  Hathoru  strolled  out  at 
the  back  of  the  house  to  drink  the  Sabbath  sunset  after  a  week 
of  toil :  at  the  back  of  the  liu-gcst  barn  was  a  shed,  and  from  tliis 
shed,  as  ho  drew  near  to  it,  there  issued  sounds  that  seemed  to 
Lim  as  sweetly  in  uuisou  with  that  holy  sunset  as  the  villagers' 
rude  mirth  was  out  of  tune.  He  came  to  the  back  of  the  shed, 
and  it  was  Kachael  reailing  the  Bible  aloud  to  her  grandfather. 
The  words  were  golden,  and  fell  like  dew  npon  all  the  spirita 
within  their  reach — upon  Robert,  who  listened  to  them  unseen ; 
upon  Patrick,  whose  testy  nature  was  calmed  and  soothed; 
aud  upon  Kachael  herself,  who  seemed  at  this  moment  more 
hoi>eful,  and  less  determined  to  shrink  within  herself.  Her  voice, 
always  sweet  aud  winning,  became  richer  and  mellower  as  she 
read  ;  aud  when  she  closed  the  book,  she  said  with  a  modest 
fervour  one  would  hardly  have  suspected  her  of,  "  Blessed  be  God 
for  this  book,  grandfather  t  I  do  tliiuk  it  is  the  bc^t  thing  uf  all 
the  good  things  He  has  given  the  world,  and  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  people  of  low  condition  like  us." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  those  were  bold  words  you  read  just 
now,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor.'  *' 

"  Xiet  us  take  them  to  heart,  old  man,  since,  steauge  aa  they 
sound,  they  must  bo  true." 

Corporal  Patrick  pondered  awhile  iu  silence,  then  said  he  was 
weary :  *'  Let  us  bless  the  good  people,  whose  bread  we  have  eaten 
this  while,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep ;  JUchael,  my  child,  if  it  was 
not  for  you,  I  could  wish  not  to  wake  again.*' 

Poor  old  man,  he  was  awear)' ;  he  had  seen  better  days,  and 
fourscore  years  is  a  great  age,  and  he  had  been  a  soldier,  aud 
fought  in  great  battles  head  erect,  and  uos« » "\a Vvi  It^Na  ^'i^^'"** 
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was  hard  to  have  to  how  the  back  and  bend  over  the  nckk  tmon; 
boys  and  girls  who  jeered  him,  and  whose  peaceful  grandam  he 
had  defended  against  England's  enemies. 

Corporal  Patrick  and  his  grand-daughter  went  into  the  ban  to 
sleep,  as  heretofore,  on  the  straw.  Robert  Hathom  paced 
thoughtfully  home,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  this  a  cowbOT 
came  into  the  barn  to  tell  Corporal  Patrick  there  were  two  tnickle 
beds  at  his  service  in  a  certain  loft,  which  he  undertook  to  sbov 
him.  So  the  old  soldier  and  Rachael  bivouacked  no  longer  in  the 
bam. 

"  Who  sent  you  ?"  said  Ilachael  to  the  bov. 

"  Mistress." 

After  this  Robert  Hathom  paid  considerable  attention  both  to 
Patrick  and  Rachael,  and  she  showed  by  degrees  that  she  wis  not 
quite  ice  to  a  man  that  could  respect  her  ;  not  that  her  manner 
was  inviting  even  to  him,  but  at  least  it  was  courteous,  and  once 
or  twice  she  even  smiled  on  him,  and  a  beautiful  smile  it  wu 
when  it  did  come;  and  whether  from  its  beauty  or  its  raritf, 
made  a  great  impression  on  all  who  saw  it. 

It  was  a  fine  harvest  time,  upon  the  whole,  and  with  sotne 
interruptions  the  work  went  merrily  on ;  the  two  strangen,  ia 
spite  of  hard  labour,  improved  in  appearance.  Mrs.  Hathom  irt 
this  down  to  the  plentiful  and  nourishing  meals  which  isned 
twice  a-day  from  her  kitchen,  and  as  they  bad  alwavs  be«i  her 
favourites  she  drew  Robert's  attention  to  the  bloom  tiat  hrpa  to 
spread  over  Rachael's  cheek  and  the  old  soldier's  brif^itenios  eye 
a  sher  work  in  a  great  measure. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  away,  and  during  her  absence  HicVmanbad 
not  come  once  to  visit  his  farm  or  Hathorn'a.      This  looked  ugly. 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer  one  day,  "  what  makes  our  Robert  » 
moody  of  late  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  have  noticed  it,  have  you?  Then  lam  right;  thebor 
has  something  on  his  mind." 

"  That  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  I  think  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  Do  you,  John ;  what  ?  " 

"  Whv,  he  sees  this  Hickman  is  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  off  R(W 
Mayfield." 

*'  It  is  not  that." 

"  Why,  what  else  can  it  be  ?** 

"  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hathom,  "  that  a  ma 
shouldn't  know  his  own  son  better  than  you  seem  to  know  Robert. 
They  are  very  good  friends ;  but  what  makes  you  think  Robat 
would  marry  her?  have  you  forgotten  how  strict  he  is  about  »i> 
men  ?  Why  did  he  part  with  Lucy  Blackwood,  tbe  only  sweetheart 
he  ever  had?" 

"  Hanged  if  I  remember," 

"  Because  she  got  herself  spoken  of  flirting  at  Oxford  Races  ooee 
in  a  way;  and  Rose  does  mostly  nothing  else.  And  they  do»yi 
that  once  or  twice  since  her  husband  died,  a  hem  ! " 

"  She  has  kicked  over  the  traces  altogether?     Fiddlestick'.* 

'*  Fiddlestick  be  it  I     She  is  a  fine,  spirity  woman^  and  snch'wt 
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ipt  to  set  folk  talking  more  than  they  can  prove.  TVell,  Robert 
woulchrt  marry  a  Momau  that  made  folk  talk  about  her.'* 

"  Ob,  he  is  not  auch  a  fool  ns  to  fling  the  farm  to  a  stranger. 
When  does  Koise  come  home  ? " 

"  Next  week,  as  soon  as  the  nssizes  are  over,  and  the  Uxmoor 
cause  settled  one  way  or  other/ 

**  Well,  when  she  comes  back  you  will  see  him  clear  up  directly, 
and  then  I  shall  know  what  to  do.  They  must  come  together, 
and  they  shall  come  together;  and  if  there  is  no  other  way,  I  know 
one  that  will  bring  them  together,  and  TU  work  that  way  if  I*m 
hanged  for  it." 

"With  all  ray  hpart,"  said  Mrs.  Hathorn,  calmly.  "You  can 
but  trv." 

"  I  mfl  try  all  I  know.'' 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  uneasiness 
about  liis  favourite  project,  Mr.  Cascnower  came  and  invited  him 
to  a  friendly  conference;  announced  to  him  that  be  admired 
Mrs.  Mayfidd  beyond  measure,  and  had  some  reason  to  think  she 
was  not  averse  to  him,  and  requested  the  farmer's  co-operation  ? 

"Confound  the  jade,"  thought  Ilathom,  "she  has  been  sjiread- 
ing  the  net  for  this  one,  too,  then :  she  will  break  my  heart  before 
1  have  done  with  her." 

He  answered  demurely,  " that  he  did  not  understand  women; 
that  his  mind  was  just  now  in  the  harvest;  and  he  hoped  Mr.  C. 
would  excuse  hira,  and  try  his  luck  himself — along  with  the  rest," 
said  tlie  old  boy,  ratlier  bitterly. 

The  harvest  drew  towards  its  close ;  the  barns  began  to  burst 
with  the  golden  crops,  and  one  fair  rick  after  another  rose  behind 
them,  like  a  rcar-gtiard,  until  one  fine  biirning-hot  day  iu  Sep- 
tember there  remained  nothing  but  a  small  biirley-field  to  carry. 

In  the  house,  Mrs.  llathoni  and  the  servants  were  bnsy  pre- 
paring the  harvest'home  dinner  ;  in  the  farm-yard,  Caseuowcr  and 
old  liathorn  were  arguing  a  point  of  husbandry ;  the  warm  haze 
of  a  September  day  was  over  the  fields;  the  little  pigs  toddled 
about  contentedly  in  the  straw  of  the  farm-yard,  rooting  here  aud 
grunting  there;  the  pigeons  sat  upon  the  barn  tiles  in  Hocks,  and 
every  now  and  then  one  would  come  shooting  down,  aud  settle, 
with  flapping  wings,  upon  a  bit  of  straw  six  inches  liighcr  than 
the  level ;  and  every  now  and  then  was  heard  the  thunder  of  the 
horses'  feet  as  they  came  over  the  oak  floor  of  a  barn,  drawing  a 
loaded  waggon  into  it.  Suddenly  a  halloo  was  heard  duwu  the 
road ;  Mr.  Casenower  aud  Hathom  looked  over  the  wall,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Mayfield's  boy  Tom,  riding  home  full  pelt  aud  hurrahing 
as  he  came  along. 

"We  have  won  the  day,  farmer,"  shouted  he;  "yon  may  dine 
at  Uxmoor  if  you  like.  La  bless  you,  the  judge  wouldn't  hear  a 
word  against  us.  Hurrah!  here  comes  the  mistress;  hurrah!" 
Aud  sure  enough  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  seen  in  lier  hat  aud  habit, 
'  riding  her  bay  mare  up  at  a  hand  gallop  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side. 
Up  she  c.ime;  the  two  men  waved  their  hats  to  her,  which  salute 
she  returned  on  the  spot,  in  the  middle  of  a  groat  «U^^^V<\<^V:<^  Nnsx 
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*  No,  yoQ  are  jmt  in  time ;  they  air  ta  the  hait  ftcM.* 

"  'Well,  1  mutt  ran  in  and  cuddle  Jin^  and  kc^  them  on  vith 
dinner  a  bit.** 

"  Ay,  do,  Rose ;  put  a  little  life  into  thsM." 

In  nbout  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Mayfield  joiaed  Aaa  ap«  ;  and  ol 
Hnthorn.  whohad  spent  that  |)criodinatatiNVBrtBd|vv 
tions  upon  her  like  a  cautions  general  aahe  waft. 

His  first  step  might  be  compared  to  receoDoitriii^  the  groond; 
and  here,  if  any  reader  of  mine  iinagbMBthat  countjT  people 
simple  and  devoid  of  art,  for  heaven's  sake  let  him  resi^  tb 
notion,  which  is  entirely  founded  on  pastorals  WTittro  in  metropo- 
litan garrets. 

Country  people  look  simple;  bnt  that  is  a  part  of  tlicir  profouoci 
art.  They  are  the  8(|uare-noseH  fthsrks  of  tfrra  /irma.    Ttoeir  * 
is  sraootb,   plausible,  and  unfathomable.     You  don't  heliero 
perhaps.     Well,  then,  my  sharp  cockney,  go,  live,  and  do  ' 
m  the  country,  and  tell  me  at  the  year's  cad  whether  yoo 
act  found  humble  unknown  Practitioners  of  Homhug,  Flatter 
Over-reaching,   and  Mansuvrc,   to  whom  thieves  in,    London, ' 
might  go  to  school. 

Me  hear  much,  fmm  such  ns  write  with  the  batt-«nd  of 
grandfatlier's flngeolet,  about  simple  nvains  and  downy  meads; 
when  you  get  there  you  And  the  uatives  are  at  leaat  as  downy  i 
any  part  of  the  concern. 

*'  1  thought  YOU  would  be  home  to^r.  Rose." 

"Did  you?*  Why?'* 

"  Because  Richard  Hickman  has  been  here  twicse  this  moming." 

"  Richard  Hickman,  what  was  his  business  here?'' 

"  Well,  they  do  say  you  and  be  are  to  go  to  chnrcb  together  one 
of  these  daj-s — the  pair  of  you." 

"  Well,  if  the  i)air  of  us  go  to  church  there  will  be  a  pair  of 
weddings  that  day." 

"  Huw  smooth  a  lie  do  come  off  a  woman's  tongne^  to  be  son  I** 
thought  Mr.  Hathom. 

Mr.  Cnsenower  put  in  his  word.    **  I  trust  I  shall  not  oOend  yoa 
by  wy  zeal,  Madam,  but  I  hope  to  tee  you  married  to  a  better  j 
than  Hickman." 

"  "With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Cas —  hem  I     You  find  me  a  1 
man,  and  I  won't  make  two  bites  at  htm — ha !  ha  I  ha  I" 

"  He  bears  an  indiifereut  character — ask  the  farmer  here.* 
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"Oh,"  said  the  farmer,  witU  an  ostentation  of  candoar,  "I 
don't  believe  hU  1  hear." 

"I  duu't  believe  half,  nor  a  quarter/'  said  Mrs,  M. ;  "but,  for 
Henveii's  sake,  don't  fancy  I  am  wrapped  up  tu  Ricbfird  Hickruanj 
or  in  any  other  man ;  hut  he  is  as  good  company  as  here  and  there 
one,  and  he  has  n  tidy  farm  ni^h  hand,  and  good  land  of  hia  own 
out  Newbury  way,  by  aJl  nccounts." 

"  Good  land,"  shouted  the  farmer:  "did  yon  ever  see  it  ?" 

"Not  I." 

"  Rose,"  said  Hnthom,  solemnly  (he  had  never  seen  it  either), 
"it  is  as  poor  as  deatb  !  covered  with  those  lon^  docks,  I  hear,  and 
that  is  h  sure  sign  of  land  with  no  heart  in  it,  just  as  a  thistle  is  a 
good  si^n.  Do  your  books  tell  you  that  ?''  said  he,  suddenly  turn- 
ing to  Ciisenuwer. 

"  No,"  snid  thnt  gentleman,  with  incredulous  contempt. 

"  And  it  is  l)adly  fiirtued  ;  no  wouiler,  when  the  fjirnicr  never  ^oes 
nigh  it  himself,  trusts  nil  to  a  sort  of  bailiff.  Mind  your  eye.  Rose. 
"Why  does  be  never  go  there?  tell  me  that." 

"  Well,  you  know,  of  course ;  he  tells  me  he  left  it  out  of  regard 
for  me." 

"  Haw  !  haw  I  haw  I  why  he  has  known  you  but  sii  months,  and 
he  has  not  lived  at  home  this  fire  yenrs.  Wlmt  do  you  think  of 
it,  Mr.  CHsenower?    Mind  your  eye.  Row." 

"  I  mean  to,"  said  Rose,  "  and  if  you  had  seen  the  world  of  snp- 

ftressied  fun  and  peeping  observation  in  the  said  eye,  you  would 
inve  ftlt  hi>w  capable  it  was  of  minding  itself,  and  of  piercing  like 
a  gimlet  eveu  through  a  rustic  Machiavel." 

Mr.  I'asenowcr  whispered  to  Hathorn,  "  Put  in  a  word  for  me.** 
He  then  marched  up  to  Rose,  and  biking  her  hand,  said,  with  a 
sepulcliral  tenderness,  at  which  Rose*s  eye  literally  danced  in 
her  head,  "  Know  your  own  value,  dear  Mrs.  Mayfield,  and  do 
not  throw  yourself  away  ou  an  unworthy  object."  He  then  gave 
llathom  a  slight  wink  and  disappeared,  leaving  bia  cause  in  that 
simple  rustic's  hands. 

"  It  Ik  nil  very  fine,  but  if  I  am  to  wait  for  a  man  without  a  fault, 
I  sball  die  an  old — fool." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Hathorn,  smoothly ;  "  but 

I  what  vou  want  is  a  fine  stcadv  youug  man — like  my  Robert, 
now"— 
"  So  you  have  told  me  once  or  twice  of  late,"  said  the  lady 
archly.     "  Robert  is  a  good  lad,  and  pleases  my  eye  well  enough, 
for  that  matter;  but  he  has  a  fault  that  wouldn't  suit  me,  nor 
any  wumnn,  I  nbould  think,  without  she  was  a  fool." 
••  Why,  what  is  wrong  about  the  boy?" 
"  The  boy  looks  sharper  afler  women  than  women  will  bear. 
He  reads  everything  we  do  with  magnifying  glasses,  and  I  like 
fun,  always  did,  antl  always  aliall ;  aud  then  he  would  be  jealous 
— and  then  I  should  leave  bim  the  house  to  himself,  that  is  all." 
"Nti,  no  !  you  would  break  him  in  to  common  sense." 
"  More  likely  he  wonld  make  a  slave  of  me ;  and,  if  I  am.  to  Va 
one,  let  me  gild  the  chain  a  bit,  as  tbe  a^^^m^'-a" 
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"  Kov,  Rose,"  said  the  tactician,  "yoa  know  very  well  a  woman 
can  turn  a  man  round  her  finger  if  lie  loves  her." 

"  Of  coune  I  know  that ;  but  Robert  does  not  happen  to  lore 
me." 

"  Doesn't  love  you !    Ay,  but  he  does  I" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  bliud  I  am  not.  He  tries  to  hide  it,  because 
you  are  rich,  and  he  is  poor  and  proud." 

"  Oh,  fie  I  don't  talk  nonsense.  What  signifies  who  has  the 
money?" 

"  The  way  X  first  found  it  out  is,  when  they  speak  of  you  mar- 
rying that  Hickman  he  trembles  all  over  like.  Here  comes  hit 
mother ;  you  ask  her,"  added  the  audacious  schemer. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Mrs.  Mayfield;  "none  of  your  nontense 
before  her,  if  you  please;"  and  she  ran  off,  with  a  heightened 
colour. 

"I  shall  win  the  day,"  cried  Hathom  to  his  wife.  "I  hiTC 
made  her  believe  Robert  loves  her,  and  now  I  '11  tell  him  she  dotes 
on  him.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  seem  put  oaL 
What  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  have  just  seen  Robert,  and  I  don't  like  his  looks.  He  u 
like  a  man  in  a  dream  this  morning — worse  than  ever." 

"Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"  If  I  was  to  tell  you  my  thought  it  wouldn't  please  you — and 
after  all,  I  may  be  wrong.  Hush  I  here  he  is.  Take  no  notice, 
for  Heaven's  sake." 

At  this  moment  the  object  of  his  father's  schemes  and  his 
mother's  anxiety  sauntered  up  to  them,  with  his  coat  tied  ronnd 
his  neck  by  the  arms,  and  a  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder.  "  Father " 
said  he,  "  you  may  tap  the  barrel ;  the  last  waggon  is  coming  up 
the  lane." 

"  Ay,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  you  go  and  offer  your  arm  to 
Rose — she  is  come  home — and  ask  her  to   dance  with  vou." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  gallivant,"  was  the  languid  ansirer. 
"  I  leave  that  to  you,  father." 

"  To  me — at  my  time  of  life !  Is  that  the  way  to  talk  »t 
eight- and -twenty  ?  And  Rose  Mayfield — the  rose-tree  in  foD 
blossom !" 

*'  Yes ;  but  too  many  have  been  smelling  at  the  blossom  for  me 
ever  to  plant  the  tree  in  my  garden." 

"  What  does  the  boy  mean?  " 

"To  save  time  and  words,  father;  because  you  have  been  atmf 
about  her  once  or  twice  of  late." 

"  What !  is  it  because  she  likes  dancing  and  diversion  at  odi 
times?     Is  that  got  to  be  a  crime,  Parson  Bob  ?" 

"No!  but  I  won't  have  a  wife  I  couldn't  trust  at  those  ;•&- 
times,"  was  the  resolute  answer. 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  one  of  the  jealous-minded  ones,  dont  yos 
marry  any  one,  my  poor  chap !" 

"Father,  there  are  the  strange  reapers  to  pay.  Shall  I  set^ 
nth  them  for  ^oui"  aaid  Robert,  quietly. 
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"No  J  Let  tliera  come  here;  I'll  pay  them,"  answered  Ha- 
thorn,  seuior,  rather  sullenly. 

If  you  want  to  be  crossed,  and  thwarted,  and  rexcd,  set  your 
heart  not  on  a  thing  you  can  do  yourself,  but  on  sotnctbitig  some- 
budy  else  is  to  do :  if  you  want  to  be  tormented  to  death,  let  the 
wish  of  your  heart  depend  upon  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
neither  of  them  yourself.  Now  do  try  this  recipe ;  you  will  find 
it  an  excellent  one. 

Old  Hathorn,  seated  ontaidc  his  own  door^  with  a  table  and 
money  bags  before  him,  paid  the  Irishmen  and  the  Hampshire 
lads,  and  iuvitcd  each  mau  to  the  han-cst-hume  diuuer.  Ho  was 
about  to  rise  and  put  up  his  money  bags,  whcu  Mrs.  Hathorn  cried 
to  liim  from  the  house,  "  here  are  two  more  that  have  not  been 
paid;*^  and  the  next  minute  old  Patrick  and  Rachael  issued  from. 
the  house,  and  came  in  front  of  the  table.  Robert,  who  was  going 
in  to  dress,  turned  round  and  leaned  a^^inst  the  corner  of  the 
house,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  "Let  me  see,"  said  Ha- 
tliorn,  "  what  are  you  to  have  ?" 

"  Count  yourself,"  replied  Patrick ;  "  you  know  what  you  give 
the  others." 

"  What  I  give  the  others  I  but  you  can't  have  done  the  work — " 

"  Not  of  two ;  no,  we  don't  ask  the  wages  of  two." 

"  Of  course  you  don't." 

A  spasm  of  paiu  crossed  Robert's  face  at  this  discussion,  but  be 
remained  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  M  here's  the  dispute,"  said  the  old  soldier,  angrily  ;  "  here  are 
two  that  ask  the  wages  of  one;  is  that  hard  upon  you?  " 

"There  is  no  dispute,  old  man,"  said  Robert,  steadily.  "  Father, 
twenty-five  times  five  sliilliug  is  six  pound  five;  that  is  what  you 
owe  them." 

"  Six  pound  five,  for  a  man  of  that  age?'' 

"And  my  daughter;  is  she  to  go  for  nothing?" 

"  Your  daughter,  your  daughter;  she  is  not  strong  enough  to 
do  much,  I  'm  sure." 

Rachael  coloured  :  her  clear  convincing  voice  fell  upon  the  dis- 
putants. "  We  agreed  with  Master  Robert  to  keep  a  ridge  between 
us,  and  we  have  done  it  as  well  as  the  best  reaper.  Pay  us  as  one 
go<Kl  reaper,  then.'* 

"That's  fair  !  that  is  fairl  If  you  agreed  with  ray  son,  a  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain ;  but  for  all  that,  one  good  arm  is  better  than  two 
weak  ones,  and — " 

This  tirade  received  an  unexpected  interruption.  Robert  walked 
up  to  the  table,  without  littiug  his  eyes  from  the  groimd,  and  said, 
•*  I  ask  your  pardon,  father,  your  bad  leg  has  kept  you  at  home 
this  hnn'cst ;  but  I  reapM  at  the  head  of  the  band,  and  I  assure 
you  the  young  woman  did  a  man's  sliare;  and  every  now  and  then 
tlie  old  man  took  her  place;  and  so  resting  by  turns,  they  kept 
ahead  of  the  best  sickle  there.  And  therefore  I  sav,"  continued 
Robert,  raising  his  eyes  timidly,  "  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
their  weary  limbs,  and  their  stout  heart  for  work,  you  canuot  pay 
them  less  than  one  good  reaper." 
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.    «irkikiiik,  Babert?"saidMn.HatbonijWliohiidcoBieoutto 
■ee  tke  ***«"i"c  of  sU  this. 

'Bvkifkc  wooU  be  joiter  stiU,  mother,  like  him  that  meaaarei 
!■■  Mn  mn  to  the  needy  he  voold  pay  them  u  one  aud  a  bdl 
I'lewidiL'' 

Hafthora  atared  with  ladkroaa  wonder.  "  And  why  not  ai  two  f 
Aie  joa  mad,  Bobeit  ?  takiag  their  part  against  me  ?  " 

"Enough  nid,"  answered  PatridL  with  spirit.  "Thank  yoo, 
^^■****  Robert,  but  that  wmild  be  an  alma,  and  we  take  bat  oar 
^■e.     Pay  our  two  sickles  as  one,  aud  let  us  go." 

"Ton  ae^  father,'*  cried  Bobert,  "these  are  decent  people;  and 
if  yon  had  seen  how  they  wroo^t,  your  heart  would  melt  as  mine 
4oea.  O  mother!  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  there  are  poor 
Chiiatiana  in  the  world  so  badly  off  they  must  bow  to  work  be- 
yoad  their  age  and  atrength  to  bear.  Take  a  thought,  father.  A 
man  that  might  be  yoar  £tther — a  man  of  four-score  years — and  a 
ddicsfte  woman — to  reap,.Uie  hardrat  of  all  country  work,  from 
^ws  till  san-down,  under  this  scurchii^  aun  and  wind  that  has 
4kaai  mf  thraat  and  bnrmt  my  eyes, — let  alone  theirs.  It  is  hard, 
ficjter:  aotft  is  vua  have  a  fifling  heart  you  can't  show  it  better 


^-Tbtcv!  :&««!'  cned  the  fivmer,  "say  no  more;  it  ia  all 
^)c  '^'OL  hsips  inaftf  i^  pH  cnr.  Bob).  Robert  doesn't  often 
ipwtti.  naiBf.  «F  we  a«  bcud  to  listen  when  he  does.  There  is 
iiu  n>;iit:''       I  zjitii:  :c;i-ri  cba:  chap  say  so  maay  words  before." 

■'  1'  tf  T:T»iiit  yoc  a*i,~  said  Pair.ck ;  "  my  blessing  be  on  your 
^n-o.  ^>xi  b^ks ;  and  thai  won't  hurt  you  from  a  man  of  four- 
acuce." 

/^  That  it  will  not,  Diddy  Patrick/'  said  Mrs.  Hathorn.  "  You 
will  stMT  for  harvest-home,  both  of  you  ?  Rachnel,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  help  me,  wash  some  of  the  dishes." 

"  Ay !  "  cried  the  farmer :  "  aud  it  is  time  you  were  dressed^ 
Bob."     Aud  so  the  party  separated. 

A  few  minutes  later  Knchael  came  to  the  well,  and  began  to 
draw  a  bucket  of  water.  This  well  worked  iu  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  chain  and  rope  were  passed  over  a  cylinderj  aud  two 
buckets  were  attached  to  the  several  ends  of  the  rope,  so  that  the 
empty  bucket  descending,  helped  in  some  slight  degree  the  full 
bucket  to  mount.  This  cylinder  was  turned  by  an  iron  handle. 
The  well  was  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Rachael  drew  the  bucket  up 
easily  enough  until  the  last  thirty  feet ;  and  then  she  found  it 
hard  work.  She  had  both  hands  on  the  iruu  handle,  and  was 
panting  a  little  like  a  tender  fawn,  when  a  deep  but  gentle  voice 
aaid  in  her  ear,  "  Let  go,  Rachael; "  aud  the  handle  was  taken  out 
of  her  hand  by  Robert  Hathorn. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Master  Robert/'  said  Rachael,  giving  way 
reluctantly. 

"  Always  at  some  hard  work  or  other/'  said  he;  "you  will  not 
be  easy  till  you  kill  yourself."  And  with  this  he  whirled  the 
handle  round  like  lightning  with  one  hand,  and  the  bucket  came 
up  in  a  few  momeuta,     lie  thea  filled  a  pitcher  for  her,  which  ahe 
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took  np,  and  wu  about  to  go  into  the  house  with  it.  "  Stay  one 
minute,  Rachnel/* 

"  Yes,  Master  Robert." 

"  How  old  arc  you,  Kacbael?"  Robert  blushed  after  he  had 
put  this  question ;  but  he  was  obliged,  to  say  aomothing,  and  he 
<iid  not  well  know  how  to  begin. 

''Twenty-two,"  was  RachnerH  answer. 

"  Don't  go  just  vet.    Is  this  your  first  year's  reaping  ?  " 

"  No,  the  third.^' 

'*  You  must  be  very  poor,  I  am  afraid.'* 

"  Very  poor  iudecd,  Master  Robert." 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  bere  ?" 

"Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  I  came  twenty  miles  from 
here?" 

"Why,  Newbury  is  about  that  distance." 

"I  think  your  mother  will  want  roe." 

"Well,  don't  let  me  keep  you  against  your  will." 

Rachael  entered  the  Hathoru's  side. 

Robert's  heart  sank.  She  was  so  gentle,  yet  so  cold  and  sad. 
There  vtaa  no  wiuuing  her  coufideuce,  it  appeared.  Presently  she 
returned  with  an  empty  basket  tu  fetch  the  linen  from  Mrs.  May- 
field's  jtide.  As  she  passed  Robert,  who,  in  despair,  had  determined 
not  to  try  any  more,  but  who  looked  np  sorrowfully  in  her  f<ice,  she 
gave  him  a  smile,  a  very  faint  one,  but  still  it  did  express  some 
slight  recognition  and  thauks.  His  resolve  melted  at  this  uue  little 
ray  of  kindly  feeling. 

"Rachael,"  said  be,  "have  you  any  relations  your  way?" 

"  Not  now  I"  and  Racliiiel  was  a  beautiful  statue  a>;ain. 

"  But  you  hsve  nuighbours  who  are  good  to  you?" 

"  We  ask  nothing  of  them." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  could  both  live  near  ua?" 

"I  think  not." 

"  Why  ?  my  mother  has  a  good  heart." 

•*  Indeed  she  has." 

"  And  Mrs.  Mayfield  is  not  a  bud  one,  either." 

"1  hear  her  well  spoken  of." 

"And  yet  you  meau  lu  live  on,  so  far  away  from  all  of  us?" 

"  Yes  I  1  must  go  for  the  huen."  She  waited  a  moment  as  it 
were  for  permission  to  leave  him,  and  uuihing  more  beiug  said,  she 
entered  Mrs.  Mayfield*s  side. 

Robert  leaned  his  head  sorrowfully  on  the  rails  and  fell  into  a 
reverie. 

"  I  am  nothing  to  her,"  thought  be;  "her  heart  is  far  away. 
How  good,  and  patient,  and  modeur  she  is,  but  oh,  bow  cold !  She 
turns  my  heart  to  stone.  I  am  n  foot;  she  has  some  one  in  her 
own  country  to  whom  she  is  as  warm,  perhnps,  ns  she  is  cold  to  us 
strangers — is  that  a  fault?  She  is  too  beautiful,  and  too  good, 
not  to  be  esteemed  by  others  besides  me.  Ah !  her  path  is  one 
way,  mine  another — worse  luck — wi>uld  to  God  she  Imd  never 
come  here!     Well,  may  she  bo  happy!     She  can't  hindir  me 
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from  praving  she  mnj  be  happy,  happier  than  she  ia  now.  Poor 
RacbaeU" 

A  merry  but  somcTrhat  vulgar  voice  broke  incredibly  harsh  and 
loud,  as  it  seemed,  upon  young  HathomV  reverie. 

"  Good  day,  Master  Ilcbert." 

Robert  looked  up,  aud  there  stood  a  young  farmer  in  shooting 
jacket  aud  gaiters,  with  a  ridiiig-Mhip  in  his  baud. 

"Good  momiug,  Mr.  Hickmnn." 

•*  The  Mistress  is  come  home,  1  bear,  and  it  is  your  harvest-home 
to-day,  so  1  Ml  stop  here,  for  1  am  tired,  aud  so  is  my  hor»c,  for 
that  matter."  Mr.  Hickman  wasted  the  latter  part  of  this  dis- 
course on  vacancy,  for  young  liatbom  went  coolly  away  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  him. 

"  I  call  that  the  cold  shoulder,"  thought  Hickman  :  "  but  it  ia  no 
wonder;  that  chap  wants  to  marry  her  himself,  of  course  he  docs — 
not  if  1  know  it.  Bob  Ilathom," 

It  WHS  natural  that  Hickman,  whose  great  object  just  now  was 
Kose  Mayficld,  should  put  this  reading  on  Robert's  coldness; 
but  iu  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  so;  tlie  young  man  bad  uo  fee-ling 
towards  Hickman,  but  the  quiet  rcpiignancc  of  a  deep  to  a  shnllow 
soul,  of  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  to  u  rattling  fellow.  Oul|  just  now 
gaiety  was  not  iu  his  heart,  and  as  Hickman  was  generally  ^'ay,  and 
alwavs  sonorous,  he  escaped  to  his  own  thoughts.  Hickman 
watcbcd  liis  retreat,  with  an  eye  that  said,  "  You  arc  my  rirnl,  but 
not  one  I  fear:  1  can  out-wit  you."  And  it  was  with  a  -smile 
of  triumphant  conscious  superiority  that  Richard  Hickuiau  lurncd 
round  to  go  into  Mrs.  Mayfield's  house,  aud  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Rachacl,  who  was  just  coming  out  of  it  with  the  basket 
full  of  linen  in  her  hand.  Words  cannot  paint  the  faces  of  this 
woman  and  this  man,  when  they  saw  one  another.  They  both 
started,  and  were  red  and  white  by  turns,  and  their  eyes  glared  upoa 
one  another ;  yet,  though  the  surprise  was  equal,  the  emotion  wns 
not  quite  the  same.  The  woman  stood,  her  busom  heaving  slowly 
and  high,  her  eye  dilating,  her  lips  apart,  her  clastic  figure  rising 
higber  and  higher.  She  stood  tbere  wild  as  a  startled  panther, 
uncertnin  whether  to  fight  or  to  fiy.  The  mau,  after  the  first  start, 
seemed  to  cower  under  her  eye,  and  half  a  dozen  expressions  that 
chased  one  another  across  bis  face  left  one  fixed  there — Fear  !  ab- 
ject fear! 
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CRAPTSR  tl. 

OUILTr,    OR  HOT   AOILTY — AMIITAL   AT   UTXttPOOI- 

Noon  fulfilled  the  augury  of  the  morniug.  As  it  advanced,  the 
conver&Htional  powers  of  our  neighbours  seemed  also  to  progress; 
and  politics,  cheap  bread,  religion,  and  early  crops,  were  the  atU 
engrossing  topics.  My  self-introduced  friend  {for  he  did  introduce 
hiniftelf  to  me  by  the  symphouious  name  of  Mylcs  Riordaii]  gave 
the  gcntlcmcD  present  now  and  then  a  taste  of  his  quality,  some- 
times bitter,  sometimes  sweet,  but  always  good-Uuuoured.  In 
Buch  a  peculiar  style  were  hiii  observations  couched,  that  I  found 
they  possL-ssed  the  faculty  of  perplexing  every  subject  upon 
which  they  exercised  themselves,  and  laying  thcLr  hearers  by  the 
ears.  "  What  a  cranium,*'  thought  I,  as  1  looked  at  him,  "  for  the 
manipulations  of  the  plirenologist !  If  the  bump  of  controversy, 
recognised  as  the  organ  of  eombativeness,  be  not  largely  developed 
in  your  head,  the  science  must  be  possessed  of  little  potency." 

Then  how  he  enjoyed  each  joke  I  not  with  a  loud  boisterous 
laugh,  but  with  a  sly,  silent  delight,  that  shook  his  rotund  sides, 
and  added  another  hue  to  the  healthy  colour  of  his  complexion ! 
And  then  his  eye — or  rather  the  eyes  of  which  1  discoursed  before; 
the  eyes  that  1  had  dreaded,  and  feared  to  encounter ; — why  they 
became  the  reiy  fountains  of  mirth,  and  laughed  in  nnison  with 
his  lungs;  but  as  my  reader  has  only  been  introduced  to  him  in 
hh  rouf^her  style,  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  prcscutiiig  him 
to  his  or  her  notice,  as  he  appCAred  full  of  life  and  merriment 
beside  me. 

In  age,  Mr.  Myles  Riordan  seemed  to  hare  passed  the  half-way 
post  on  the  racecourse  of  life  by  some  two  or  three  lengths.  His 
ruQuiug  had  evidently  been  of  a  fast  character,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  carried  weight  for  age ;  his  perpendicular  I  estimated  at 
about  five  feet  ten  inches,  his  zone  at  three-quarters  that  measure- 
ment. His  face  was  almost  a  circle,  expressive,  and  good- 
humoured  in  the  extreme;  his  hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  bushy, 
and  naturally  curled — his  wliiskera  were  with  the  things  that  are 
not,  yet  should  have  been ;  his  nose  was  cocked,  querulous,  and  of 
a  wbat-do'Tou-take-me-for  order ;  his  eyes  as  betbre  described  ;  his 
month  small,  and  always  surrouuded  with  smiles;  bis  tout  etu<emble 
of  a  ver\'  prepossessing  description.  From  what  I  could  see  of 
him,  his  good-uature  and  couversatioual  powers  appeared  unli- 
mited, with  a  love  for  good  wine,  good  dinners,  good  jokes,  and 
good  company,  to  match  in  every  particular.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  few  men,  whom  wc  sometimes  meet,  who 
are  formed  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  driving  away  melandLol^^ 
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dxeating  care,  cngrosaiug  Irish  whiskey^  &nd  making  eferj  ooe 
bappy  KTOund  them. 

Mr.  Riordan  wu  still  a  perfect  puzzle  to  me ;  I  ueaa  that 
it  wa$  bejood  my  power  to  surmise  correctly  what  hi«  vocatua, 
lUufowiMi,  tnule,  or  occupatioa  might  be  —  "  Can  he  be  m 
attcurney  ?"  thought  I, — '*  no,  no,  he  is  too  jolly  by  far,  too  volatile 
— too" — I  was  almost  going  to  add,  humane  looking — but  althougk 
I  thought  it  at  the  time,  like  Lord  Hamlet — "I  hold  it  not 
honesty  Co  hare  it  thus  &ct  down  •/*  therefore,  tor  "  humane,'*  be 
kind  enough  to  read  "  happy."  Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  de- 
tective !  ah  !  that  waa  nearer  the  mark ;  but  wbo  ever  aaw  a 
detective  so  FalstaflT-like  in  proportiona^there  again  the  web 
became  tangled.  A  sea-faring  man !  say  an  admiral — that  was 
-worse  still — he  wns  by  far  too  Tigorous  to  hold  such  a  high  poaittoa 
in  the  Britiiih  Navy.  I  tried  a  few  more  similitudes,  but,  like  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  in  his  general  observations  upon  natun^,  I 
found  "  there  was  nothiug  in  them/'  so  I  cast  aside  the  attempt 
aa  being  utterly  unaTiuling,  almost  as  much  so  aa  any  hope  of 
learning  the  precise  resting-place  of  the  ill-fiated  ship  the  PreM- 
dent,  or  the  chilly  whcrc^uuts  of  the  brave  and  entupnaiog  Sir 
John  Franklin. 

I  WBS  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  uncorking  of  a  fhuk, 
called  by  my  Irish  friend,  "a  patent  heart  regenerator."     At 
earnest  solicitation  I  partook  of  its  contenta,  and  id  a  few  i 
afterwnrds  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  "patent  brain  aiadd 
would  have  been  a  better  title ;  but,  like  many  odun  iu  this  wid^} 
wide  world,  perchance  1  erred   in  my  opinion,  from  the  want  of 
experience.  Strangeto  say,  what  made  me  drowsy  gave  him  energy j 
but  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the  mistake  was  altogether  roj 
iu  having  taken  it  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  starting  U{| 
long  a  journey  like  the  pilgrims  of  yore — fasting. 

AVhilst  I  hare  been  digressing,  Mr.  Riordau  had  been 
ing,  and  that  in  a  key  sofficientJy  loud  to  be  heard,  not  only  by 
the  people  in  the  carriage,  but  I  believe  by  the  driver  at  the 
engine.  He  always  improved  his  subject,  at  least  he  gave  himself 
credit  for  so  doing ;  bo,  replacing  the  cork  in  the  flask,  he  looked  at 
it  aficctionntetr,  and  then,  addressing  the  passengers  generaUyt 
and  myself  particularly,  be  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 

"  TliHt  flask  was  the  bane  of  its  late  owner,  and  when  he  died 
he  left  it  to  me  as  a  legacy.  I  should  fimt  inform  yoo  that  ita 
owner  was  my  uncle,  and  a  better  fellow  never  stretched  legs 
beneath  mahogany,  or  showed  the  foot  of  a  tumbler  to  the  ceiling. 
I'll  tell  you  about  him.  He  was  universally  considered  to  be  a 
very  hatulsome  man ;  vou  may  judge  of  the  style  of  his  beauty, 
when  r  tell  you,"— aotf  here  the  ftinuy  eyes  had  full  play,—"  that 
his  likeness  and  mine  are  both  suspended  over  the  mantel-piecr  in 
his  sifter's  house,  and  she  confeaaea  herself  unable  to  tell  which  ia 
bis,  unless  she  turns  to  the  backs  of  thom  where  oar  namaa  ara 
wruien.  You  may  smile,  gentlemen,  but  never  believe  ae  if  it  ii 
not  the  case.     Had  he  lived  until  now,  I  should  doobdets  hare 
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the  advantage  uf  him,  but  he  did  not  live  :  in  the  language  of  the 

old  SODg, 

'  He  drank  himielf  oot  of  the  world* 
To  go  to  a  woild  of  spiriu.* 

Well,  'Hequiegcat  in  pace,*  as  they  wrote  on  his  tombstone — 
and  he  deserves  to  rest  now  that  he  is  under  the  sod,  for  that  waa 
more  than  he  ever  did  wheu  he  was  over  it. 

"  The  last  time  he  uacd  thia  article — or  substantive,  more  pro- 
perly speakiug — profcssioiiaUv,  waa  in  the  Jury-room  of  the 
TuUamorc  Court-house,  where  he,  it,  and  eleven  enlightened 
jurj'men,  were  locked  up  without  food  or  fire  until  they  could 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision,  respecting  the  tucking  up  of  an 
unfortunate  bog-trotter.  The  eleven  jurymeu  were  for  hanging 
him,  getting  over  the  matter  speedily,  and  going  home  to  their 
wives  and  suppers,  liut  my  philanthropic  uncle  had  his  wife 
there  with  him — this  was  the  Indy — freshly  primed  with  the 
best  mountain  dew  ;  so  he  was  adverse  to  the  motion  upon  practical 
grounds.  Wheu  the  foreman  found  that  there  was  no  cliaoce  of 
their  agreeing,  he  rolled  himself  up  iu  his  grcat-eoat  in  dudgeon, 
and  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  The  others  were  in  a 
pretty  pickle,  as  refreshmeuts  were  denied  them,  and  cards  not 
considered  admissible,  ^ly  uncle  suggested  the  ^propriety  of 
bribing  the  sentinel,  and  obtaining  a  pack,  offering  at  ihe  same 
time  to  play  tl»e  best  of  them  nt  doubtc-dunimy  for  his  opinion 
ttpoD  the  verdict  iu  question.  But  hnrd  as  the  fate  of  Prometheus 
was  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  guard,  and  neither  threats  nor  pro- 
mises could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  his  duty,  or  even  minister 
to  the  dcspouding  eleven  the  one  solitary  comfort.  Now  mj 
uncle  was  a  remarkable  man,  an  active,  enter^irising,  and  iuventive 
man,  a  regular  Newton,  with  a  talent  for  drinking  iu  lieu  of  that 
fur  abatruse  rcflectiuu ;  su  what  do  you  think  he  did?  why  this — 
be  challenged  each  aud  every  one  of  them  to  the  antiquated  game 
of  tossing — the  best  two  out  of  three  for  their  yea  or  uay.  If  they 
all  won,  he  was  to  join  with  them  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  victor,  the  man  was  to  be  acquitted. 
What  extraordinary  luck  he  had  tu  be  sure !  He  used  an  old  worn- 
out  penny  for  tlic  purpose,  *vith  a  cross  where  the  head  should 
have  been,  and  nothing  for  the  tail.  Would  you  believe  it, 
gentlemen?  he  wou  every  toss,  and  that  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
I  wish  he  had  left  me  that  penny,  but  he  did  not;  it  might  have 
proved  a  better  legacy  than  this  '  patent  heart  regeueratur.'  I 
searched  for  it  after  his  death,  but  to  no  purpose:  the  fates  were 
uupropitiuus,  and  the  coin  was  lost. 

"  Now  the  foreman  being  asleep,  the  night  cold  and  dreary, 
with  hard  forms  for  a  scut,  an  empty  tJible  for  an  uraameut,  and 
whitewashed  walls  for  a  prospect,  to  some  must  couvcy  an  idea  of 
cold  comfort ;  so  it  would  have  proved  to  my  uncle,  were  it  not 
that  the  tcu  votes  lately  wun  in  his  favour,  and  a  knowledge  that 
this  flask  was  full  in  his  pocket,  counterbalanced  the  eWl.  Under 
thera  orcumstaocBs  he  was  not  wretched^  like  the  others;  ou  tha 
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contrary,  he  wa«  happy.     Business  having  been  despatched  ie  the 
summary  way  I  Have  named,  the  jurymen   betook  thenucWe^  to  j 
sleep,  with  light  minds,  quiet  consciences,  and  frozen  extreiniiiei ;  ■ 
my  uncle  to    a  peaceable   contemplation    of  the    fireless  grate,  ■ 
and  the  imbibing  of  his  usquebaugh.     It  was  strong — rery— ht 
had  fasted  long,  nnd  as  he  never  gave  iu  whilst  a  drop  remitiited, 
he  devoted  himself  to  its  extinction  in  a  systematic  and  geotle. 
manly  manner.     Hours  passed  by;  the  solitary*  candle  went  oo^i 
and  all  was  silence  and  darkness. 

"  Karlyinthe  morning  the  foreman  avokc,  and  having  gascdbfl 
a  moment  at  the  snoring  figures  aniuud  him,  resumed  hix 
with  the  wholesome  determination  of  enjoying  another  ^^ 
repose.  As  he  tossed  restlessly  iu  nn  attempt  to  make  his  pooSi? 
a  comfortable  one,  somcthiug  glittering  upon  the  tloor  armtcd  lus 
attention ;  he  took  no  notice  of  it  at  tirst,  but  as  it  lay  bdbn 
eyes,  he  fouud  it  impossible  to  rest  as  long  aa  it  was  then;  begoC^ 
up  to  remove  it, — need  I  sny  it  was  this  flask  ? 

"  He  approached  my  uncle — I  see,  gentlemen,  yon  are  already! 
anticipating  a  fearful  dmoueruent,  and  you  are  right;  but  then 
auticipatiun  falls  fur  short  oftbcsad  reality.  Ilogazcd  at  him  for  & 
moment  in  a  very  uueuvisble  state  of  mind,  and  then,  in  thcet- 
citcment  of  Tiis  overwrought  feelings,  uttered  a  cry  so  terrible, 
that  the  Aforpheus-cradlcd  ten  started  simultaneously  to  their 
twenty  feet.  The  noise  also  aroused  tlic  slumbering  sentinel- 
he  opened  the  door  of  tlieir  temporary  prisuti,  and  admitfcd  hit 
own  visible  man.  My  poor  uncle  was  the  centre  of  all  attnction  ; 
upon  him  twice  ttvclve  freshly-opened  eyes  were  fixed  in  speechleaj 
wonder.  He  sat  upon  a  chair — a  woodeu  chair,  the  only  one  ia 
the  room ;  his  head  hiid  fidlen  back  almost  at  light  angies  witk 
his  body — his  neckerchief  was  all  awry — bis  lega  stretchfd  hap- 
lessly towards  the  place  where  iirc  ought  to  have  been,  nnd  hn 
arms  bung  down  by  his  side,  like  those  of  an  unstrung  autonistoa.j 
No  one  ventured  to  touch  him — the  subject  was  too  appaUinj 
there  be  snt — motionless  as  sleeping  infancy." 

"  Dead  V  lisked  one  or  two  eager  listeners,  breathlessly. 

"No,"  laughiugly  exclaimed  my  friend,  "hut   drunk.     I 
you  tliat  the  anticipation  would  fall  short  of  the  reality." 

Various  incubi  seemed  to  bare  been  lifted  from  'our  sCTcnl 
breasts  at  this  tantalizing  aiiuouncemeut.  Some  laughed,  otbrea 
frowned^  but  we  were  all  silent,  the  jocund  Hibernian  chuckliq 
at  our  discomfiture.  At  length  X  ventured  to  ask,  by  the  vin-ji 
a  chnugc,  how  the  trial  terminated. 

"Oh  !  the  man  was  acquitted.'' 

"  Acquitted  V*  said  one  or  two,  rather  dubiously. 

"  I  give  you  ray  honour  it 's  a  fact :  the  miraculous  convcnsiao  ti 
the  ten  to  my  uncle's  opinion,  together  with  the  dread  of  anoUv 
such  night  of  horrors,  had  a  healthful  effect  upon  the  mind  of  tte 
foreman  ;  so  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  jury-bos  «& 
were  called  upon  for  their  verdict,  they  astonished  judge,  oooasd 
and  prisoner,  by  declaring  in  the  face  of  the  most  dnmaatorr  ci' 
deuce  that  he  waa  '  Not  Guilty  !'** 
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Gloriously  fine  as  had  been  the  momingi  it  was  only  the 
prelude  to  a  di»mal  afternoon.  About  two  o^clock,  p.  m.,  large 
murky  clouds  rolled  uneasily  across  the  sun's  course,  obscuring 
his  light,  and  dropping  at  intenaU  from  their  gloomy  folds  those 
distinct  globules  of  rain  which  ever  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
hea\7  shower.  1  sighed  at  the  change  of  day ;  and  as  I  looked 
upon  the  heavens,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them  to  a  young 
weeping  widow,  that  had  just  drawn  a  thick  crape  veil  over  her 
lovely  face,  through  which  burst  the  tears,  that  will  not  admit  of 
restraint.  About  three  o'clock  the  floodgates  appeared  to  have 
been  opened,  and  it  rained  so  heavily  and  iucessantly,  that  we 
seemed  to  have  passed  within  the  last  honr  into  another  season, 
and  a  less  cheerful  climate.  The  change  was  auythiug  but  a 
plcasaut  one,  and,  as  I  saw  that  my  fellow-travellers  were  inclined 
to  the  moody  and  unaminble,  I  composed  myself  ns  comfortably  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  my  comer,  and  soou  fell  fast 
ulccp. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
any,  that  the  first  sleep  enjoyed,  op  rather  endured,  by  a  novice  in 
a  ntilway  cnrrii^e,  is  by  no  menus  of  a  soothing  nature.  It 
enervates,  rather  than  strengthens;  correctly  speaking,  sleep  is 
not  its  proper  name, — sleep  is  mental  and  bodily  repose ;  torpor 
would  be  more  near  its  true  character,  for  that  it  most  resembles. 
It  is  a  species  of  cataleptic  trance,  where  the  eyes  are  closetl,  some 
of  the  functions  prostrated,  whilst  the  miud  is  terribly  alive  to  the 
distempered  stories  conveyed  by  the  ears,  which  are  certain  to  act 
as  fiUsc  iuterpreters.  So  felt  I,  during  my  first  doze.  Strange 
noises  were  around  me;  people  seemed  to  converse  more  loudly  and 
confusedly  than  occasion  required,  one  incessant  burr  being  the 
monotonous  accompaniment ;  my  visions  were  disjointed  and  un- 
pleasant, without  beginning  or  ending — ever  in  a  whirl,  ever 
Biuviug  on— they  were  doubtless  some  of  those  that  are  reserved 
by  destiny  for  tlie  especial  torment  of  the  wicked,  the  shadows  of 
which  arc  permitted  to  fall  as  useful  lessons  upon  the  drunish 
senses  of  all  young  sleepy-headed  railway  travellers. 

Thus  dreamt  I. — "  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  the  band  playing. 
Waiters  and  warm  brandy,  dancers  and  masked  devils,  passiug 
and  repassing,  here,  there,  everywhere,  in  one  continuous  maze, 
myself  the  pivot  upon  which  they  all  turned.  Anou  tight-ropes, 
balloons,  poses  plasliques,  dryadus,  naiades,  and  Hibernians 
diversified  the  scene ;  tlien  sin;j;ing,  laughter,  and  a  ticklish  sen- 
sation about  the  lips,  followed  by  a  ride  in  Hyde  I'ark,  coquettes 
and  cockneys,  chariots  and  costcrmongers*  carts,  Jews  and  Jerusa- 
lem ponies,  mingling  in  one  uuacconntable  labyrinth  ;  bathers  in 
ibe  Serpentine,  myself  in  the  midst,  with  my  best  coat  on,  giving 
chase  to  my  hat,  that  ever  evaded  my  pursuit.  A  boat  seemed 
pulling  towards  me,  the  rowers  blind;  I  could  not  get  out  of  iheir 
way  ;  1  strove  to  call  out,  but  the  water  stifli'd  my  cry.  Terrific 
were  my  straggles  as  I  saw  it  drawing  nearer;  horror  stricken 
tny  feelings,  as  I  beheld  the  never-to-be-mistaken  face  of  Mylcs 
Kiordan,  id  conjunctioD  with  the  polished  bottooi  q^  V\>&  %%:(}&^ 
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turned  up  towards  tbe  skies,  whiUt  the  neglected  rudder  lay  ooawd 
besulc  him.  A  shock  cauie,  my  head  submerged,  seusRiion  oppw 
give  \n  the  extreme  ;  unholy  and  unwelcome  waa  tbe  approxiroaboa 
of  the  monsters  of  the  muddy  water.  I  saw  the  draga  of  dw 
inhumane  society,  a  K'^ppHng  iron  under  my  chin.,  a  hand  gras^iK 
my  lihoulder  tightly,  and  a  groan  from  my  waterlogged 
at  once  awiikcned  me."  I  opened  my  eyes  in  terror,  01 
fix  them  upon  ihe  hard-hearted  individual  of  my  dream,  whoso 
hand  was  busily  engaged  hi  shaking  my  shoulder,  and  wboae 
mellow  voice  was  loudly  exclaiming: — 

"  Wake  up,  man  alive,  and  don't  sit  groaning  ihere,  with  tbe 
window  open  by  your  cheek,  and  the  rain  pelting  in  your  ^ce/* 

**  Hry,  why,  what  ^s  the  matter?"  I  inquired,  aroaung  myselt 

"  Everything  ia  the  matter,  take  a  drop  of  thia,  and  cheat  tbe 
doctors." 

1  thanked  bim  as  I  accepted  his  proffered  flask,  for  I  Mi 
Ecbilled.  As  I  returned  it  to  him,  I  inquired  whether  we  were  frr 
Ifirom  Liverpool. 

"  Kar !'  he  cried,  elevating  bis  eyebrows  in  astonishment ;  "  why 
we're  iu  it  already— don't  you  hear  the  engine  screaming  for  joy, 
as  it  tells  your  hotel  folii  that  you  are  coming?" 

**  I've  been  asleep,  1  think,"  I  remarked. 

"Well,  if  you  were  not,  you  looked  mighty  like  it  for  the  Uit 
two  hours,"  he  returned  laughingly. 

"^'onVe  lost  all  the  fun  to  hoot,"  said  a  person  present- 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  bear  that,  indeed,"  I  answered,  *' but  as  I'm 
altogether  uiiaccuslomed  to — ** 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  interrupted  Rinrdan,  "  we  know  oU 
about  that ;  it  was  only  a  story  of  mine.  Should  we  eret  neel 
again,  )ou  shall  bear  it,  and  welcome." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  promise ;"  I  rejoined, "  pray, 
what  was  its  purport  ?" 

"Only  a  boating  party  on  the  Slaney,  and  toy  Tenerated  Dscla 
diving  with  his  clotlus  on.  There,  the  door  is  open — out  with 
you.  May  I  ask  you  where  you  put  up?**  as  we  stood  side  by 
side  upon  the  platform. 

"At  the Hotel" 

"Strange  coincidence — the  same  TVe  tued,  since  my  grand- 
father played  with  his  first  go-cart.  We  inny  as  well  have  a  cab 
brtwccn  us;  it  will  take  us  d<*\\u  in  a  twinklin;;,  and  well  jost 
have  lime  to  toss,  tlic  best  three  out  of  6vc,  lo  see  which  of  oa 
will  have  the  honour  of  paying  for  the  accoiuuiodation  of  bolb.** 

"  What !  at  the  Hotel  ?  "  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Oh  no]  but.  for  the  use  of  our  chariot,  and  the  services  of 
Nimrod.* 

The  cab  wps  called,  our  baj^gagr  placed  upon  the  roof,  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  safely  set  down  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 
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The  most  important  question  of  the  political  voHd  al  the  pre- 
sent uiofnent  is,  without  any  doabt,  the  attitude  of  Prussia.  The 
•rent  of  the  war,  everj*  one  is  now*  pretty  well  aware,  cannot  be 
qteedily  decisive.  Fleets  cannot  conquer  empires,  above  all,  an 
empire  like  Russia,  that  is  rast  and  poor,  and  which  touchi-s  merely 
inlets  of  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  two  powers  like  I'Vance  and  Enj^land,  if  ihey  per?evert%  can 
reduce  Russia  at  least  to  surrender  recent  conquests,  and  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  own  solitudes.  But  a  more  serious  consideration 
is  the  result  of  the  war  and  its  continuance  upon  the  rest  of  Kurope, 
and  upon  the  relations  of  Its  several  great  states  amongi^L  each 
other. 

With  respect  to  Prussia,  we  ronst  beg  lo  differ  with  the  poli- 
ticians, or  rather  with   the  journalists,  who  hare  broached  their 
I         opinions  un  the  subject.     It  cannol  be  said  that  the  Government 
I        has  done  anything;  we  are  not  aware  of  what  diplomatic  effort 
has  been  employed  at  Berlin.     But  if  we  are  to  place  credit  in 
the  sentiments  and  the  tone  of  those  prints  which  enjoy  the  con- 

Ifidence  of  Downing  Street,  we  must  believe  that  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  make  I'russia  join,  even  as  a  belligerent,  in  a 
quadruple  alliance  against  Russia,  so  that  the  latter  power  might 
bu  forced,  by  a  general  Kuropean  league,  to  abate  of,  or  abandon 
her  pretensions. 

For  our  part,  w-e  have  all  along  considered  it  as  a  hnpeless  at- 
tempt, that  of  persuading  Prussia  to  go  to  war,  and  to  mortally 
offi'nd  a  powerful  neighbour,  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
ffa/us  quo  in  the  East.  The  truth  is,  that  the  East  is  no  hing  to 
Prussia.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  to  her,  which  power  shall 
possess  Constantinople.  But  as  Prussia  is  far  more  fearful  and 
jealous  of  Austria  than  of  Russia,  any  extension  of  the  empire  of 
the  Czar  across  the  Dauube  would  bo  much  more  agreeable  to 
Prussia,  than  an  increase  of  .Austrian  power.  Russian  exten- 
sion in  the  East,  too,  or  in  the  Levant,  especially  around  shores 
»o  difiicult  to  keep,  and  requiring  such  care  and  poHcy  to  guard, 
as  those  which  surround  the  Black  Sea  and  protnide  into  the 
«  Mediterranean — the  possession  of  such  territories  as  these  would 
I  rather  dis'ract  Russian  ambition  and  interference  from  Germany; 
whilst  the  German  court,  which  Russia  might  favour  and  sup- 
port tliere,  would  have  the  best  chance  of  gaining  supremacy  in 
Germany.  This  last  l}as  been  the  sole,  the  great  aim  of  Prussia. 
Austria  aims  at  dominion  over  extensive  races;  she  would  em- 
brace the  Sclavonian  as  well  as  the  Italian  in  her  empire,  but 
Prussia  merely  desires  to  be  German. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  llie  interest  of  Russia  to  favour 
Praasia  more  than  Austria,  and  to  seek  to  domiuate  Germany 
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through    Berlin,  rather   than   through    Vienna.      The   Coort   of 
Vienna  is  far  more  indepenritnt,  far  more  led  by  ideas  o(  its  own. 
Then  it  is  soulhem,  and  Euroi>can,  and  Italian ;  whereas  Prassia 
is  a  northern  and  a  Baltic  state,  witli  far  more  affiotlics  fur  Ru»- 
«an  policy  and  alliance  than  Austria.     Hence  it  was  i.  uaner  at 
Burpnsc  that  tbo  Czar  should  hare  preferred  Austria  to  Prtistii, 
and  should  have  given  to  Prince  SchwarURenberg  the  sceptre  of 
Germany,   at    which    Prussia  was   grasping.     Prussia    do   doubt 
grasped   at  it  by  popular  favour,  and  by  uniting  Germany  in  « 
popular  and  liberal  league.     Prussia  could  uot  be  supported  by 
I  the  Czar  in  this  ;  and  he  put  down  the  atuirapt.     But  this  in  m 
I  reason  why  he  should  noiv  turn  back  Pnissia  and  oppose  it  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  its  supremacy  in  (jermany  on  the  basis 
of  absolutism,  wliicli  he  would  not  countenance  its  attempting  m 
alliance  with  liberal  or  constitutional  principles. 

But  Uussia  has  a  brihu  for  l*rnssia,  which  is,  of  nil  otbffs,  the 
most  teuipiuR  to  that  power.  Russia  is  tlie  only  power  that  cotUd 
or  would  enable  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany ;  aul 
tliereforc  Russia  is  the  ally  that  Prussia  would  prefer  to  any  otber» 
provided  Russia  estranged  herself  from  Austria,  and  gave  up  her 
influence  and  her  support  to  Prussia.  The  alliance  and  mulnAl 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Prussia  is  so  natural,  so  much 
ill  the  ntitiirc  of  things,  so  nnich  the  interest  of  the  tuo  reign- 
ing families,  already  bound  together  by  maniage,  that  we  may 
well  expect  the  King  and  MunlcuiTel  CO  full  into  ii.  This  they 
seem  to  have  done. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  bo  gained  for  monaTcba,  no 
more  than  lor  individuals,  without  risk.  The  Russo-PrussUn 
allionce  has  its  prizes  and  ius  value  for  both  countries.  For 
Russia,  it  covers  Poland  ;  for  Pru.'tsia,  it  gives  her  supremacy 
in  Germany.  But  it  exposes  Prussia  to  the  hostihty  of  France. 
It  moreover  exposes  the  'i'rans-Uhenan  prox'inccs  of  Prussia  to  be 
invaded  and  annexed  by  France.  The  Catholic  popnlation  of 
these  provinces,  as  well  as  tlie  intelligent  citizens  of  the  towns, 
prefer  France  to  Prussia.  The  latter  puwer,  therrfore.  ri.sks  tbe 
loss  of  these  provinces  by  openly  ejtpousing  ihc  cause  of  Rusna; 
and  it  is  too  remote  fur  the  Czar  ever  to  send  again  his  Cossacks 
to  the  Rhine.  Hanover,  and  the  rest  of  Saxony,  would,  howeTcr, 
at  any  liuie  compensate  Prussia ;  and  it  would  suit  Russia  ad- 
mirably to  gratify  France  by  not  disputing  Uiose  province*,  whilst 
llio  transfer  of  Hanover  and  of  Dresden  would  be  rctributiTe 
punishments  upon  England  and  upon  Austria. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  mystery,  no  revelation.  Tliere  ia  eren 
not  much  of  conjecture.  For  evcPkthing  stated  is  so  obviouat  aa 
much  in  the  coui-se  of  things,  and  so  consonant  to  the  known  wisfa«ft 
and  ideas  of  the  respective  courts,  that  we  may  look  upon  attempls 
to  accomplish  these  changes  as  amongst  Uie  probabilities  of  t>ic 
future.  All  must  resolve,  no  doubt,  in  war,  aud  a  very  general 
war;  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  that  England,  Austria,  and 
France,  are  more  than  a  match  for  Russia  and  Prussia.  But  the 
internal  enemies  of  Austria  are  to  be  taken  into  account,    it  a 
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to  be  thougliti  what  is  to  bccomo  of  Itaty,  and   of  Hungary, 
countries  not  so  easily  occupied  and  cnished  as  Greece. 

It  in  rery  rcmarkable  that  tho  division  cf  Kuropo  ijito  two  sides 
— the  alhiiucfi  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  ngainst  Uusnia 
and  Prussia — was  actually  farmed  and  concluded  in  the  month 
of  Febmary,  1814.  It  was  then  that  Russia,  insisting  on  keep- 
ing all  Poland,  and  Prussia  determining  to  keep  all  Saxony,  and 
vowing  to  Mipport  each  nther's  pretensions,  compelled  Mettcrnich, 
Castlereaph,  and  Talleyrand  to  form  a  counter-alliance;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  each  power  should  put  on  foot  on  army  of 
150,000  men  to  resist  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Alexander 
and  of  FrcdcTic.  Whether  those  potentates  got  wind  of  tho  counter- 
alliance,  or  whether  Napoleon's  intrigues  in  Italy,  foreshadowing 
his  return  from  Elba,  alarmed  the  robber-powers  of  the  north, 
tliey  abatvd  their  pretensions.  Each  black  eagle  took  tmo  half 
of  its  destined  prey;  Russia  took  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Puchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prussia  was  contented  with  the  northern 
half  of  Saxony.  The  agreement  was  patched  up  by  Castlcreogh, 
and  all  thoughts  of  the  European  powers  going  to  loggerheads 
"  r  territory  wore  quashed  by  the  crents  of  1816. 

The  traditional  policy  of  Prussia's  adlioring  to  Russia  would 
evidently  have  been  that  of  the  late  King,  if  he  had  survived,  and 
it  is  iliti  policy,  no  doubt,  recommended  by  his  friends.  Opiiosile 
to  this  school  of  Prussian  Toryism  is  that  of  the  more  or  less  liberal 
Prussians,  and  the  Conslttutioualists,  the  opiniuns  of  Bunscn,  and 
of  Rndowitz,  and  of  Rchwerin,  who  deem  that  Prussia  can  only 
rise  by  identifying  itself  with  German  feeling,  and  making  itself 
the  representative  of  German  interests.  Tho  misfortune  is,  that 
the  King  tried  the  men  of  this  party,  aud  went  a  certain  distance 
with  their  policy  ;  but  the  policy  failed  him  and  the  Constitution- 
alists too.  When  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  the  events  of  1848, 
appointed  a  ministry  of  moderate  and  constitutional  opinions,  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  democrats.  They  were  unable  to  keej) 
the  thrune  of  Prussia  itself  unshaken^  much  less  raise  it  into  a 
Geruian  inst4-ad  of  a  Russian  throne.  Itx  eflforta  to  make  the 
King  of  I'russia  supreme  head  of  Germany  were  ludicrous 
failures.  And  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  name  party  under 
Radowitz,  to  resist  Austria  by  means  of  the  smaller  powers  of 
Germany,  were  also  failures.  There  is  a  strong  popular  party  in 
Germany — a  party  full  of  national  feeling  aud  national  force  ;  but 
it  is  neither  moderate  nor  monarchic ;  it  is  still  a  young  party, 
prone  to  expend  its  fever  and  its  sentiment  in  an  hurrah.  It  is 
not  a  party  that  a  monarch  like  Frederic  could  depend  upon. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  party  in  Prussia,  apart  from  the  con- 
stitutional one,  which  is  not  very  much  attached  to  tho  develop- 
ment of  popular  or  even  civil  liberties,  but  which  has  a  strong 
wnse  of  national  honour,  and  a  strong  love  for  national  indepen- 
dence, and  which  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  country  of  the 
great  Frederic  existing  on  the  sufierancc  or  under  the  patronage 
of  Russia.  Tins  is  tho  military  party,  tliat  of  the  Prince  of 
Pirussia,  of  (SeueraL  Bonin,  and  a  host  of  spirited  and  inftueotv^V 
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men.  But  the  chiefs  of  tbU  party  has  no  fwth  in  tlie  ConstitaUon- 
alists,  and  have  no  love  for  a  government  from  below.  Beyond  ibe 
camp  of  the  landwehr  and  the  line  they  are  not  popular ;  ihcir 
base  is  not  large  enough,  and  they  want  the  ci^HHan  and  truly 
liberal  element.  The  division  between  the  military  party  and  ik 
Constitutionalists  neutralises  both,  and  renders  them,  or  any  one  of 
them,  too  weak  for  the  King  to  lean  upon  in  such  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking as  a  war  with  Russia. 

We  see  it  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  when  obliged 
to  leave  Berlin  in  1848,  came  to  Kngland,  and  has  been  aince  veiy 
much  attached  to  the  ideas  and  the  alliance  of  Kngland.  lie  ifl 
the  godfather  of  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  of  England.  ITiifl  is 
very  true.  ITie  Prince  is  a  respecter  and  admirer  of  England. 
But  the  military  party  to  which  the  Prince  belongs  has  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  disgrace  which  Prussia  underwent  in  the 
affair  of  Sleswig  and  llotsteiu.  Prussia  took  the  part  of  these 
Duchies  against  the  Danes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Auga»- 
tenburg.  But  Prussia  was  obliged  to  eat  humble  pie.  'Vhe 
l)uchie«  have  been  made  over  to  Denmark  ;  and  the  Bucccfi»or  to 
the  throne  of  the  Duchies,  which  by  right  devolved  on  the  Doko 
of  Augustenburg,  has  been  taken  from  him  l)y  force  and  made 
over  to  another  prince  and  another  family.  By  what  power  wai 
the  Prassiau  government  compelled  to  submit  to  tliis  act  of  wrong 
and  of  meanness  ?  They  were  forced  to  it  by  Russia,  by  Austria, 
and  by  Kngland !  England's  conduct  in  the  settlement  of  tbo 
Duchies  rankles  deeply  in  the  mind  of  every  Prussian,  and  espe- 
cially of  every  military  Prussian ;  and  the  very  first  thought  of 
every  Prussian  is  to  undo  that  verdict.  Tlie  letters  which  ar- 
rived from  some  ships  of  ours  in  the  Baltic  that  touched  at  Copen- 
hagen, relate  tho  sad  embarrassment  and  hesitation  of  the  King, 
who  knows  that  even  his  neutrality  will  probably  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Russia,  and  the  abandonment  of  tuo  Danish  settle- 
nicnts  ti>  Prussia.  Although,  therefore,  the  Prince  of  Pmssiamay 
disapprove  of  MantcufTers  licking  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  let  us 
not  he  too  sure  that  he  ever  can  be  an  adherent  of  an  Anglo- 
Fi-cnch  alliauce. 

But  the  grand  question  is,  what  Prussia  is  to  gain  by  joining  in 
alliance  with  Austria,  England,  and  France,  against  Russia.  The 
independenec  of  Constantinople,  and  the  opening  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  however  inteix'sliiig  and  imjuirtanl  to  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  to  France,  are,  we  repeat,  not  objects  that  Prussia  carc» 
about.  Neither  arc  all  our  fine  susceptibiUties  and  fear  about  the 
slfttus  quo  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  appreciated  at 
Berlin.  Prussia  wants  to  expand.  She  is  not  qnitc  a  first-rate 
power ;  she  is  inferior  to  Russia,  to  Austria,  and  to  France ;  and 
it  would  require  Frederic  the  Great  to  make  up  the  difffrcucc. 
Prussia,  therefore,  wants  and  requires  to  become  a  tirst-rati-  power; 
and  for  a  good  slice  of  Germany  she  would  pitch  Constaniiooplo 
to  tlie  Cxar,  or  even  to  a  more  formidable  personage,  if  afae  could 
gain  her  ends. 
What,  then,  has  Prussia  to  gain  by  a  war  with  Bimm?    W* 
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answer,  Nothing.  But  has  she  most  to  lose  ?  Certainly :  Prussia 
has  an  immensity  to  lose  in  a  war  with  Russia;  an  immensity  to 
lose  even  if  she  succeeds,  and,  of  course,  serious  disaster  if  she 
fail.  If  PmsBia  and  Hussia  go  to  war,  their  inevitable  battle- 
field is  Poland.  Prussia  making  war  upon  Russia,  cannot  do  so  as 
Prussia;  she  must  make  war  as  Germany.  But  what  would  bo 
the  first  act  of  victorious  Germans  in  Poland  ?  They  would  eman- 
cipate it.  In  fact,  they  must.  Tlie  result,  therefore,  of  a  successful 
war,  waged  at  present  by  l*russia  against  Russia,  woiUd  be  the 
emancipation  and  independence  of  Poland.  That  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  tlmn  the  death-blow  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Prussia  has  taken  tbc  place  of  Poland  in  the  map  of  Europe.  It 
is  only  by  replacing  Poland,  that  Prussia  baa  become  a  great 
power.  Resuscitate  Poland,  and  Prussia  sinks  back  into  an  elec- 
torate, if  Germany  remains  divided.  Or,  if  Germany  becomes  once 
more  an  empire  thereby,  Prussia  is  absorbed.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Hohcnzollorn  could  never  see  their  way  through  such  a  cata- 
clysm: and  they  will  not  provoke  it,  we  may  be  sure,  by  making 
war  upon  Russia. 

Such  being  the  ])osition  and  the  prospects  of  Prussia  in  the 
event  uf  her  taking  part  in  the  war  upon  one  sidu  or  the  otlier, 
what  should  have  been  our  policy  towards  that  counti")'  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  our  policy  would  have  been  to 
consider,  that,  nationally,  Pmi^sia  was  neutral  in  such  a  quarrel. 
The  court  of  Berlin  is,  we  repeat,  completely  disinterested  in  i!ie 
question  of  Constantinople.  It  is  nothing  to  her.  And  if  she  does 
meddle  with  it,  it  is  for  different  and  extraneous  purposes  from  the 
great  one  of  preserving  the  independence  and  balance  of  the  Le- 
vant. If  Prussia  wished,  as  a  great  pnwcr,  to  make  one  of  a 
congress,  and  to  hare  its  word  and  its  vote  iu  everything  tlint  was 
passing,  it  was  not  of  course  for  England  to  exclude  her.  But  if 
Prussia  showed  an  inclination  to  remain  neutral,  far  from  dissuad- 
ing such  policy,  we  ought  to  have  recommended  and  approved  of 
it.  France,  Euglaud,  and  Austri:i  are  surely  sufficient  to  bring 
Russia  to  reason.  They  are  all  interested  and  serious  parties, 
whilst  Prussia  is  not  in  such  a  dispute.  The  neutrality  of  Prussia 
was  all  we  should  have  desired  or  aimed  at.  By  demanding  more, 
by  insisting  on  Prussia  being  a  principal,  by  calling  her  treaclier- 
ous  and  cowardly  for  holding  aloof,  we  have  merely  divided 
Prussia  into  two  parties — the  Russian  and  the  absolutist  l>arty, 
the  anti-Russinn  and  liberal.  And  in  consequence  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  tliem — a  struggle  carried  on  in  the  King's  closet 
as  well  as  secretly  and  before  the  public — Prussia  cannot  re- 
main neutral  for  any  length  of  time.  She  will  be  obliged  to 
side  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

We  regret  this,  because,  driven  to  this  alternative,  Prussia  will, 
wo  fear,  take  part  with  Russia.  We  might  have  kept  hur  neutral, 
pcrhajis  ;  we  could  never  hope  to  keep  \v:r  as  a  faithful  or  efficient 
ally.  Whatever  part  Austria  may  take,  tlie  backing  out  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  Prussia  will  be  productive  of  very  untoward 
results.    It  will  give  Fraace  the  Rhine,  will  &c^a.\^^  V!k«:\<^^aKSk 
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from  Gcnuany.     It  will  alarm  Holland.     It  may  indispose  Ai 
And  if  Franco  once  occupies  these  provinces,  it  may  doI  b«  i> 
the  poivor  of  her  government  tu  give  tliem  up  again.      In  tHkt 
case,  what  iro  shall  have  done  will  be  to  bare  disturbed  tbv  gtahtt 
quo  in  the  west  of  Europe  at  our  very  doors,  in   tho  hope  of 
ubtaining  the  xhttus  quo  of  last  year  in  the  East.  And  let  us  not  b* 
told  that  this  is  impossible.    What  is  the  tone  of  the  Froncb  Go- 
vernment joumala  at  present  ?  It  is,  that  the  defalcation  of  Pnurii 
from  tho  alliance  of  the  West  is  impiissiblo ;  tliat  the  Court  of 
Berlin  may  be  depended  on ;  that  the  bare  idea  of  a  qaarrel  b©. 
tween  France  and   Prussia  is  the  most  absurd  of  Ruppofitiont. 
Tliey  would  not,  in  fact,  have  the  world  contemplate  the  circiun-  ^^ 
stance  or  regard  the  contingency  as  possible.     But  the  F'reDcfe^H 
tliemselves  see  the  contingency  perfectly  well.     If  tbey  did  do^^' 
they  would  not  take  the  puns  to  cast  a  veil  oTer  it. 

In  saying  this,  we  wish  to  guard  ourselves  against  even  seeming 
to  show  mistrust  or  suspicion  of  the  French  Kmperor.     He  ba* 
behaved  nobly,  frankly,  throui^hout  this  quarrel,  and  if  nntovard 
circumstances  arise  from  it,  he  is  not  tu  he  charged  with  ihem. 
If  Prussia  should  provoke  French  invasion  of  her  Rbeni&h  {Wo* 
vinccs,  is  Napoleon  the  Third  answerable  for  her  folly  or  bcr 
desigus  ?     Far  from  hanug   any  jealousy  of  France,  we  would 
recommend  the  fullest  confidence  and  forbearance.     And,  for 
part,  we  are  not  only  well  pleased  to  see  French  soldiery  on 
Dardanelles  and  the  Danube,  but  we    think   the  occupation  of 
Greece  by  a  French  rorpH  d'arm(*P  a  very  good  arrangctsent.     It 
will  show  to  Greece  that  it  is  not  Russia  which  is  the  neancst  or 
most  powerful  either  to  protect  or  to  punish  her;  the  Freucb 
muskets   will   put  down  the    Palikari   party,   drive   Uie    Ru 
partisans  out  of  the   country,  put   Olho  in  the  tutelage  ho 
serres,  and  tnablo  the  Hellens  to  get  information  on  thtir 
interests.     Whilst  Austria  keeps  on  marching  down  the  easti 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  occupy  not  only  Bosnia,  but  Montene[, 
and  Herzegovina,  it  is  much  better  that  French  troops  shou 
inarch  up  from  i^tolia  into  Albania,  and  thus  share  with  £i 
land  in  the  Ionian  Isles  the  lead  and  direction  of  the  igni 
Greelifi  of  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  of  whom  Russia  was  inaki: 
tools   and   victims.     The    French   are   thorough    friends    of  ibi 
llcllens,  ahhougli  they  have  at  last  found  out  that  they 
)>laced  a  treacherous  cockatrice  in  the  royal  palace  of  Athi 
We  take  it   for  granted,  that  the  French  troops  will  be  landedy^t 
not  at  Athens,  but  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
where  they  will  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  insurrection.     They 
had  far  bettor  come  immediately  in  contact  witli  ilie  Greek  po| 
lation  beyond  the  frontier,  which  is  utterly  uuiulorujed,  and  wh 
trusted  in  Russia  chieHy  because  there  was  no  other  Enropeaa 
power  that  would  listen  to  their  gricranccs,  or  maintain   thmt 
rights.     But  we  have  spoken  fully  our  o])inions  on  the  subject  of 
the   Uellnns  last  month,     ht'i  ns'  merely  add,  howoror,  (btt  »o 
consider  the  French  Ambassador  to  liare  been  pcrfecdT  JMtified 
in  his  demand  that  Vbu  CoAkoUc  UcUeus  should  not  be  exiled 
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from  Confttautinople.  They  could  not  bo  suspected  of  any  lean- 
ing to  Russia,  Find  their  expulsion  could  unly  have  hern  owin^ 
to  a  blind  and  stupid  hatred  of  race,  in  which  the  Sullun  ou^ht 
not  to  be  induljL^d ;  espociuUy  when,  in  banishing  the  Greeks, 
ho  got  rid  of  the  only  industrious  portion  uf  tho  population  of 
bis  capital. 

With  respect  to  Austria,  the  greatest  diflference  of  opinion 
eridcntly  prevails  in  tliis  country,  and  it  proves  no  slight  embar- 
rassmont  both  to  the  press  and  to  the  pohlician,  or  parliainent,  to 
know  whether  it  is  most  proper  to  assail  Austria  or  to  flatter  her. 
All  we  know  of  the  Austrian  Uovcmment  is,  that  in  protocols  and 
conferences  it  has  been  almost  as  forward  as  one  coidd  have 
desired  to  remonstrate  with  the  Czar,  to  warn  him  ont  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  to  sign  any  guarantees  for  tho  raaiutenanco  of  the 
territorial  demarcation  of  lft47.  Hut  at  the  very  time  when 
Austria  was  most  loudly  exclaiming  against  the  crime  of  Russia 
in  invading  the  Principalities,  Austria  displayed  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  follow  Russia's  example.  Austria  has,  in  fact, 
been  with  difficulty  kept  out  of  Scrvia.  She  pointed  out  a  variety 
of  contingencies,  in  which  she  declared  that  she  must  puss  tho 
Danube — if  there  was  any  insurrection  in  Sorvia,  for  example, 
or  if  the  Kussiuns  entered  upon  its  territory.  In  either  case, 
Austria  declared  she  must  advance  her  armies  and  occn]jy :  a 
desire  or  an  intention  which  the  Western  Powers,  we  under- 
stand, met  M-iih  a  decided  negative,  unless  Austria  should  win 
tlieir  confidence  by  a  final  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 

We  havo  prcttv  clearly  shown  that  such  a  declaration  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Had  we  a  right  or 
have  wo  u  fair  hope  to  expect  it  from  that  of  Vienna  ?  It  cannot 
he  said  of  Austria,  as  we  have  asserttfd  uf  Pnissia,  that  it  is  com- 
paraiivclv  a  stranger  to  the  indepondenco  of  Constantinople.  That 
question,  and  all  the  otliers  connected  with  it,  are  vital  tt>  Austria. 
She  cannot  be  suspected  or  accused  of  indifTerence,  or  of  pur- 
poses foreign  to  tho  great  matter  ponding  for  l-airojiean  settle- 
ment. The  Court  of  Vienna  was  indeed  so  much  inilobted  lo 
Russia  for  its  aid  in  tho  snhjugation  of  Hungaiy  and  Italy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  much  shaltcrR'd  financially  tmd  politically  by 
the  eveuts  of  the  revolution,  that  were  it  possible  u>  remain  a 
[  ilwiger  to  what  was  passing  on  tho  Rosphonis  and  the  r>anul>e, 
Austria  would  have  done  so.  It  would,  how<rver,  have  been  lo 
be  blotted  out  of  the  rank  of  Kuropean  nations  to  have  acted 
thus. 

There  are  two  inflnences,  they  cannot  be  called  parties,  at 
Vienna,  and  throughout  the  Austrian  empire.  One  consists  of 
tho  civilian  stalcsniuu,  the  Aulic  councillors,  tho  sole  possessors 
of  the  traditions  of  Austrian  government  and  policy.  Besides 
those,  there  is  the  military  parly,  who  feel  that  lliey  have  saved 
the  country,  tlial  they  support  the  conntrj-,  and  that  they  form 
its  only  bond,  its  only  force,  and  only  sinew.  Austria  came,  no 
doubt,  triumphant  out  of  tho  trials  of  1848,  40,  and  50,  but  she 
came  out  of  Ibem,  no  longer  aa  a  nation,  but  an  army.    Thn 
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quest  of  Prince  Eu^ne.  There  vas  also  Wallachia  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danuhe — the  latter,  the  natural  completion  of 
Austrian  navigation,  the  commercial  entrance  and  exit  to  and 
from  her  territories.  Already  possessors  of  the  course  and  of  the 
moudis  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  on  the  Black  Sea,  Russia 
can  only  covet  the  Lower  Danube,  in  order  to  obstruct  it  and 
close  it  to  Austria  and  to  the  world. 

For  a  long  time,  long  ere  the  present  qnarrcl  arose,  wc  havo 
seen  the  military  impatience  and  tendencies  of  the  Emjjeror  show 
them'^C'lves  by  an  insurrection  excited  in  Bosnia,  armies  collected 
on  the  Croatian  frontier,  intrigues  in  Servia,  and,  finally,  tho 
memorable  embassy  of  Count  Loiningen  to  Constantinople  on 
behalf  of  the  Montenegrins,  to  which  the  Turks  very  tmexpcctedly 
replied  by  submission.  It  was  ibouglit  that  iho  Sultan  would 
refuse,  when  it  was  intended  that  Austrian  tronps  should  cross 
into  Bosnia,  and  Russia  was  then  ready  to  occupy  the  Princi- 
palitities,  as  if  the  Austrian  intervention  demanded  Russian 
counterpoise. 

It  has  been  Iour  a  favourite  scheme  with  those  politicians  who 
seek  a  redistribution  of  European  territory,  to  give  Austria  the 
provinces  on  the  Lower  Danube  in  exchange  for  her  abandoning 
her  Italian  possessions,  at  least  west  of  the  Adige,  Austria  is 
said  not  lo  be  averse  to  such  an  arrangement;  and  tho  present 
(iovemment  of  France  is  known  most  strongly  to  entertain  it.  A 
pamphlet,  which  saw  the  light  for  one  day  in  Paris,  and  was  then 
suppressed,  was  attributed  to  no  less  a  pen  thau  that  of  the 
Emperor,"  and  it  strongly  recommended  this  idea.  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  be  a^erso  to  have  tho  frontiers  of  Turkey  thus 
strengthened,  and  to  have  at  the  some  time  a  powerl'ut  empire 
inter|(fised  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman,  The  possession  of 
Lombardy  by  Austria  is  so  expensive  and  so  precarious,  that 
tliia  puwer  cannot  but  have  its  eyes  open  to  what  in  so  many 
quarters  has  been  considered  its  natural  compensation.  We  need 
scarcely  add  at  the  same  time,  that  l<ombardy,  abandoned  by 
Austria,  would  of  couree  form  one  constitutional  empire  with 
Piedmont,  and  timt  Savoy  would  once  more  revert  to  France. 

How  far  France  and  its  Emperor  may  have  made  known  its 
opinion  to  the  Court  of  Austria  of  late,  cannot  of  coursg  be  known. 
Nor  how  far  England  has  encouraged  such  hopes.  But  Austria 
will  never  more  seriously  against  Russia,  unless  assured  that  ihc 
powers,  whose  cause  she  abets,  will  favour  ber  extension  and 
designs.  Tlie  old  statesmen  of  Austria,  indeed,  deprecate  any 
forward  or  audacious  movement.  Peace,  neutrality,  and  the  status 
quo  would  be  their  desire.  Ami  had  Russia  withdrawn  from  the 
Principalities,  and  left  the  question  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
for  future  settlement,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  would  have  been 
well  pleased ;  for  it  is  Count  BuoVs  maxim,  that,  considering 
the  slate  of  her  finances  and  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  Austria 
is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war.     But  the  military  party  and  the 

*  It  was  published  some  three  months  ago  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle." 
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Eraperor  liold  precisely  the  conlrarj*  opinion  ;  and  the  tttaletBcn 
would  not  bu  listened  lo,  ifihey  carried  pui^illanttiiily  or  prudeocA 
too  far.    The  Emperor  Ferdiuuiid  thcrcfurc  anus ;  ho  i»  «xpeftd- 
log  bis  utmost  resources  in  siruuff  then  lug   hia  aruiy,  and  hu 
ostentatiously  posted  it  od  Iiib  Galician  as  well  as  upon  his  Tna* 
svlvanian  frontier.    Our  entire  daily  press  is  in  one  uaanimous  ct 
of  congratulation,  as  they  iulerprot  the  martial  resolves  of  Autr' 
as  an   inoviiahle   commencement  of  war    against    Kuikwia.     \K^ 
necessarily  write  some  ten  days  before  our  day  of  publicati 
and  wo  may  bo   contradicted   by  events  before  that  cUy.     Wo 
sincerely  hope  so.    We  should  be  glad  tu  be  assured,  that  th«  n 
levy  of  troops  by  Austria  meant  a  determination  to  go  to  war 
Russia:  but  we  doubt  it.     We  think  our  daily  con  tempo  ran  ei 
mistaien,  and  we  prognosticate  that  they  will  still  have  to  record 
infinite  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  much  ambiguity  in 
her  conduct. 

Austria  arms,  in  fact,  in  order  that  the  important  quefctlnn 
tlie  disposal  of  the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube  be  not  so' 
ivithout  her  or  against  her.  She  menaces  Russia  uoW| 
Russia  has  occupietl  the  Principalities,  and  makes  a  show 
wishing  to  keep  them.  But  Russia  driven  nut,  and  EngUab 
and  French  armies  occupying  the  Lower  Danube,  wo  are  *«y 
much  mistaken  indeed,  if  they  be  not  menaced  witit  the  boatiiity 
of  Austria,  if  she  be  not  called  to  council,  and,  what  if  more, 
listened  to. 

We  have  said  that  it  was,  or  had  been,  the  desire  of  Franco 

to  give  the  Principalities  to  Austria.     Uut  is  it  possible  ^     Wa 

liavB  gone  to  war  on  the  plea  uf  being  scandalised  at  tlie  groas 

wrong  which  Russia   has  donu   to  Turkey  by  occupying    ihcae 

provinces.     IIow  can  we  reconcile  this  indignation  with  an  olliBr 

to  despoil  Turkey  in  the  same  way,  by  giving  them  not  to  Uoisia 

indeed,  but  to  Austria?     How  is  llie  eonseut  of  the  Divan  to  tie 

Jobtained  ?  Would  it  not  rather  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  ]{ussia 

Itiiun  consent  ?    France  may  desire  the  transfer,  but  ctuinot  acco 

IpliAh  it:  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  restore  the  Prin 

palities  to  their  old  state,  and  thus  re-establish  tho  Ua&pud 

jMuK  will  not  content  tlic  ICnglish  public.    AVo  insist  on  Lot  fa 

jtlic  atntm  auot  hut  a  settlement  that  may  ]>ruveut  reourrenco  of 

[tuch  aggressions  and  such  wan.     How  is  that  tu  be  obtainc  *  * 

[By  making  Austria,  in  conjunction  with  Franco   and   Knglu: 

ilhe  Protecting  l*ouers  of  the  iudopendonl  Principalities.     Thia 

[might  n<it  quite  S4itisfy  Austria,  but  it  would  not  be  liku  a  Russian 

[occtipatiun,  a  complete  bar  tu  her  future  hopos.     M.  Girurdin  has 

aid  iu  the  Journai  dea  DebaUy  let  us  make  a  Belgium  of  W 

icfaia  and  Moldavia,  tot  them  form  ono  state,  free,  indcpendi 

neutral,  guaranteed  by  so  muiy  powers,  that  wboovcr  luierfG 

maltM  wor  upon  all  Kurope,    Make  'tho  opening  of  tho  Dam 

and  the  JtlackSea  part  of  tbe  gii.irantee.     And  let  Bulgi 

to  a  certain  degree,  the  privileged  and  happy  [>osiliuu  •'  n 

Principalities  will  then  enjoy.     This  wc  must  look  fom-ard  to 

as  the  most  fair  and  lively  solution.     It  is  one  that  no  power 


has 
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can  complain  of,  and  wliicli  even  Hussia  roust  finally  admit  as 
not  injurious  to  her,  tliough  il  closes  the  door  of  conquest  to  tbo 
Czar  in  that  direction.  To  do  thin,  we  must,  no  doubt,  first 
boat  the  Csar,  and  dcmonatrate  his  powerlessiioss.  Austria  irill 
theu  acquiesce.  Dut  vc  nnich  fear  she  will  not  help  us  actively 
to  achieve  the  triumph  or  attain  this  end. 

TliQ  obslacle  to  such  a  settlement  of  the  Principalities  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  great  difference  of  opinion  that  miifht  and  must 
ari«]  between  the  proiecLing  powers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ment. We  see  how  Greece  has  been  paral^^sed  and  disturbed 
hy  these  differences;  Austria  recommending  one  thing,  Russia 
another,  Kraiiccatid  Kuglaud  having  each  tlicir  policy,  and  no  twn 
agreeing.  These  differuncos  and  intrigues,  which  have  convulsed 
Athens,  would  of  course  be  felt  at  Uucharost  or  at  Jassy.  In 
Greece  tlio  state  of  the  press  and  of  public  feeling  have  merely 
lent  opportunities  to  Uussia  to  agitate  and  to  intrigue.  And  on 
thiii  account  France  would  prefer  making  over  the  Principalities, 
or,  lit  least,  \Vallachin,  to  Austria.  It  is,  howcror,  not  tho  most 
sensible,  or  raiiunal,  or  tnic  opinion  that  carries  the  day,  but  that 
which  is  supported  by  most  force.  An  army  of  150,000  is  the 
stnmgest  of  orgumeuU.  That  Austria  feels,  and  we  verily  believo 
that  sho  is  raising  armies  for  no  other  reason  than  to  employ  them 
to  influence  future  negotiations. 

Meantime  there  are  certain  acts  of  the  belligerent,  or  would-be 
belligerent  powers,  which  are  very  significant  of  the  fears  they 
entertain,  and  of  the  means  which  munt  bo  resorted  to,  if  the  war 
lasts.  Austria  has  issued  a  kind  of  amnesty  to  the  exiled  liom- 
bards.  It  has  taken  off  the  sentence  of  confiscation  upon  the 
Alilanese  who  had  settled  in  Piedmont ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Kmperor 
of  Austria  has  seriously  undertaken  to  set  his  house  in  order;  at 
least,  on  the  most  vulnerable  side,  that  of  Ilaly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rumoured  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  Nieholaa 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  I'oland  to  nationality  and  to  every  privi- 
lege. With  British  ami  l''rench  fleets  of  fifty  sail  in  the  Baltic,  and 
one  of  these  powers  forming  encampments  of  100,000  men  in  the 
Channel  ready  for  embarkation,  the  Czar  cannot  consider  Poland 
more  safe  tlmn  Finland.  Were  a  larger  force  to  occupy  Riga  or 
Revel,  it  might  bavo  an  idectrie  effect  npoii  the  intnrestK  of 
Poland.  If  Poland  rises,  the  entire  of  iho  Slavonian  countries 
will  be  iu  agitation.  And  Austria  as  well  as  Prussia  are  menaced 
with  events  that  must  disturb  the  repose,  if  not  break  up  their 
empires.  It  is  one  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Czar  by 
Austria,  that  he  has  tlius  jeopardised  tlie  monarchies  uf  Kuropc  for 
the  sake  of  patronising  Greek  priests,  and  devouring  Wulloehinti 
forage.  These  fears  and  complaints  are  not  groundless ;  for  should 
the  war  last,  it  will  be  impowiblc  for  tho  countries  supporting  the 
bunlen  not  to  try  to  release  themselves  fVom  it  oven  hy  prompting 
and  exciting  the  discontented  population  to  rise  and  struggle  for 
their  liberties.  Russia  herself  may  he  driven  to  do  this  in  Hungary; 
and  France  and  England  may  find  it  expedient  to  supply  the  Poles 
with  arms  and  resources  for  another  war  of  indopondeacc. 
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Tlie  precautions  and  the  acts  of  the  two  powers  show  that  Ihey 
«re  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  present  conflict,  whirh  n  Ux 
less,  for  the  present  moment,  what  is  to  become  of  Cou^iantinoffe 
and  of  the  Turks,  than  who  is  to  be  master  of  ihu  Slaxons.  Kivai 
cl^ms  to  be  the  chief  and  master — a  claim  that  Austria  canodt 
allow ;  and  tlie  pretensions  on  both  sides  may  hereafter  lead  to 
long  and  serious  antagonism,  for  nothing  is  inoru  difficult  (hn 
for  Austria  and  Russia  to  a^ee  upon  their  claiin  of  infloeoMi 
over  that  race,  Tlio  key  of  that  race»  its  principal  pronnces,  is 
best  men,  and  its  most  national  spirit,  are  nil  to  be  foutid  m 
Senia ;  and  whoever  has  Senria,  will  bavo  the  South  SlaroK 
But  Russia  and  Austria  can  never  agree  to  gire  up  Scrria  one  u» 
the  other.  Both  keep  up  an  eternal  struggle  for  influence  then; 
and  their  inflncnccs  are  nearly  balanced.  At  this  moment  tin 
son  and  heir  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Servia  ik  coming  ta  pay  a 
visit  to  his  father;  and  as  he  is  an  officer  in  llio  Russiar 
the  embarrassment  of  receiving  him,  and  the  indecorum  o 
ing  him,  may  be  judged. 

Amidst  aJl  these  conflicting  and  racillatinf!^  interests,  iherr 
needs  the  hand  of  a  strong  and  disinterested  arbiter  lo  pr8Ta3.n 
order  to  save  the  Slavons  from  the  tyranny  of  either  Austlit  * 
Russia.  But  the  arbiter,  to  bo  strong  and  respected,  must  bene- 
torious.  England  and  France  would  jjrove  that  arbiter.  And  il 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  joint  mind  and  policy  of 
the  two  nations,  that  they  must  depend  nu  tliemselres.  Tboyvill 
find  a  foe  in  Pnissia,  and  no  certain  friend  in  Austria.  The  liUef 
power  may  ann:  it  is  jealous  of  Russia;  it  cares  not  for  Tuiltey. 
The  recent  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  a  Bavarian  pritt«i«> 
renders  him  desirous  of  maintaining  the  present  d}'n&&ty  lod 
government  of  Greece;  and  supposing  that  .Austria  mav  lend  iu 
support  to  make  the  Russi<ms  wididraw  from  the  Principalities  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  she  will  lend  her  assistance  to  mako  them  mlf 
independent.  Our  dependence,  Iherefore,  is  upon  our  own  nine*, 
and  upon  our  own  armies,  far  more  than  upon  those  of  Turfcey' 
For  the  success  of  a  Turkish  army  by  itself,  however  gratifticf 
and  soh'ent  of  all  difficulties  six  months  back,  would  now  buii™ 
to  the  ditficidty  of  a  lirm  settlement.  However,  there  is  no  fttT*( 
that.  Omer  Pacha  can  muster  north  of  the  Balkan  not  roorelluB 
from  60,000  lo  70,000  men.  The  200,000  troops  of  the  Sahtf 
have  dwindled  lo  this  ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  feed  mons  tlui 
he  has.  The  Turks,  therefore,  cannot  expel  the  Rossians  fiva 
WoUachia.  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Hussions  would  Cff 
this  liave  driven  Omer  Pacha  from  Shtimla,  had  not  tho  ixati> 
geucios  of  French  and  I'Inglish  troops  landing  on  their  left  flipl 
jmralysed  and  prevented  such  bold  attempt  of  the  Russians. 

When  Paskewitch  took  the  command,  and  even  before  W 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  he  gave  the  orders  for  crossing  into  the  f^ 
brudscha,  a  marshy  country  on  the  right  of  the  Dantibc,  widk  * 
view  to  make  General  Luders'  corps  advance  in  this  dircctioB,  br 
forming  the  investment  of  iSilistria.  Ijuders,  ready  lo  ncribcxBloi 
part>  has  waited  for  the  other  Russian  corps  lo  do  theins*  by  ge^ 
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tin;?  poKsession  of  the  possnj^s  of  tlio  Danube  higher  up  than 
SilisLria.  But  in  this  the  Russians  have  shovm  weakness  and 
hesitation.  They  have  made  everywhere  fruitleKN,  and,  it  would 
appear,  'jmi'tial  attempU;  and  Ludcrs,  thus  compelled  to  keep 
baek  hU  division  in  the  Dobrudscba,  has  had  it  decimated  by  fever 
and  by  want  of  every  kind. 

It  was  the  opinion  and  recommcndnl'mn  of  some  of  the  military 
chieJi>  of  the  united  Frcncli  and  English  aniiy,  that  it  would  bo 
best  to  transport  the  united  forces  to  the  rear  of  the  Kusmians, 
and,  by  the  cuitiuK  off  their  comraiinicatioii,  compel  tlieni  to 
TOtreat  and  light.  Hut  it  was  feared  that  the  Russians  might  take 
advantage  of  such  a  raanceuvre  on  ibo  part  of  the  allies,  by  ad- 
vancing their  whole  force  at  once  upon  Shumta,  and,  ovenvhelming 
it,  march  over  the  Halkan.  Accordingly  ii  has  been  decided  to 
meet  the  Russians  in  front,  and  to  support  Omer  Fncha.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  the  French  regiments  have  marched 
from  Gallipoli  to  Adrianoplc ;  the  rest  will,  no  doubt,  be  embarked 
with  tlie  English  for  Varna  and  the  bay  of  Bourgas. 

The  Russians  will,  no  doubt,  stand  on  the  defensive ;  and  wo 
may  expect  that  a  finu  and  truly  offensivo  operation  will  be  under- 
taken to  dislodge  them  from  their  position.  The  passage  of  the 
Danube  by  the  allies  cannot  be  difficult.  The  Turks  keep 
Kalafat,  and  can  always  advance  on  Wallachia  by  it  and  Widdin. 
Tiie  Admiralty  is  making  strenuous  exertions  to  send  out  gun- 
boats, which  will  sweep  ever>-  Russian  battery-  from  the  Lower 
Danube.  With  the  Turks  on  the  Aluta,  and  the  French  and 
English  at  1l^mael,  the  Russians  must  evacuate  Wallachia,  unless 
tliey  can  win  a  battle  anil  inflict  a  signal  discomfiture  on  their 
euemics.  This  is  for  Omer  Pacha,  Lord  Raglan,  and  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  to  look  to;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  look  to  it. 
But  these  generals,  we  may  feel  assured,  are  the  best  and  only 
negotiators,  the  best  and  only  holders  of  conference.  As  to 
Austria  and  Prus.sia,  we  have  amply  shown  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  aid,  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  can  do  without  it. 

P.S, — ^Wc  had  written  this  before  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  throws  u  great  light  on  the  inten- 
tions of  these  powers  ;  and  enables  us,  in  fact,  to  convert  conjec- 
ture into  certainty.  Well,  after  reading  that  treaty  wo  have  not 
a  singlu  sentence  to  blot,  nor  a  single  opinion  to  change,  on  wluit 
has  been  written.  That  treaty  dcroonstralcs,  that  neither  Prussia 
nor  Austria  will  makv-  war  upon  Russia.  Tliey  only  hint  at  doing  so 
in  case  of  Russia's  a<lvancing  to  Constantinople;  which,  they  well 
know,  she  has  no  longer  the  power  to  do,  and  consequently  cannot 
have  the  intention.  Austria  and  Prussia  merely  complain  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  Russia.  Russia,  therefore,  by 
evacuating  them,  or  being  driven  out  of  them,  will  at  once  satisfy 
Aufitria  and  Prussia,  and  will  command,  not  their  hostility,  but 
their  support.  As  Austria  and  Prussia  are  to  march  to  each  other's 
aid,  in  case  of  their  respective  territories  being  invaded,  of  course 
this  meana  that  one  power  shall  not  only  not  majto  war  without  ita 
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otlicr,  but  not  proTolto  it.  If  Pmssia,  Ihorefora,  is  detonnincd  to 
cuiiciliato  Russia,  Austria  is  bound  by  Prussia's  backwanWa, 
and  voluntarily  bound.  Thus  evaporates  all  the  hope  eiitt*TUiiietl 
by  our  daily  prean  of  Austria's  co-operaiion.  Imioed  we  baT»  « 
prnmisa  of  Austria's  co-oporation  if  Russia  should  march  lo  Con- 
stautinoplc,  which  ilussia  assurudly  has  no  intention  of  doing; 
and  we  have  at  the  Banie  time  a  throat  of  Austria  and  Pnum 
opposing  in  the  ntlempt  to  get  any  securities  for  )iis  futuie 
conduct  from  iho  Czar.    Such  is  the  state  of  the  qtujsuon. 


MY  avtahy. 

THG  BLACKBIRD. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  put  together  a  few  obsorratlons  wliicb 
I  have  myself  rande  respecting  birds,  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
Jlaty ;  tending,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  lliat  some  of  ihcm,  at  Ica»t, 
posftess  ft  higher  degree  of  sensibility  and  intelligence  than  thai 
which  the  pride  of  man  if,  in  general,  willing  to  assign  to  them. 
My  Aviary  was  composed  of  a  wire  grating  some  feet  high,  long  and 
wide  J  fixed  outside  a  large  window  of  the  second  »u>n'  itf  the 
dwelling-house ;  which  window  \vas  that  of  a  closet  dedicated  lo  the  _ 
birda,  aud  sening  as  their  hoitnc,  the  grating  bcing^  their  o|>ra  rf^H 
I  had  in  it  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  a  blackbird,  a  nigbtingoiP 
u  blackcap,  several  canaries,  and  that  most  rare  and  prccion*  ac- 
quisition to  au  aviar)*,  the  solitary  sparrow.  All,  except  the  black- 
cap, had  been  taken  from  the  nest;  and  I  flatter  myself  the  sn|uel 
will  show  that  there  is  not  a  greater  mistake  than  the  supp^J^ilinn 
that  birds  are  necessarily  miserable  in  the  domeslicAted  btitt.';  I 
mean  such  as  have  not  had  their  habits  previously  formed  to  lH>eriy 
and  the  fear  of  man,  if  these  terras  do  not  neutralise  each  uUicc 
like  many  other  combinations  with  the  term  liberty.  There  is  an 
idea  generally  entertained  in  Kngland,  and  partially  herc^  that 
nightingales  will  not  sing  in  cages.  Never,  wbilo  memory  lasts, 
shall  I  forget  the  fust  proof  I  received  of  the  crroueousuiissof  this 
idea.  \Viihin  the  closet,  which  was  floored  with  brick,  was  kept 
a  little  enclosed  bed  of  earth,  sufficient  tu  pn'serve  a  very  large 
branch  of  ilex,  fresh  for  many  week.s ;  so  thst  eveu  wlirn  the 
weather  did  not  permit  of  the  more  delicate  birds  remaining  out, 
tbcy  had  sprays  and  leaves  to  beguile  tlieir  fancies ;  and  their  food, 
drink,  and  the  scarcely  less  necessary  article  their  baths,  were 
also  kept  there  with  the  same  view.  As  the  habit*  t-f  the  various 
species  of  birds  I  have  named  all  differ  veiy  considerably,  thctw 
were  various  open  cages  containing  such  little  accessoricn  as  are 
peculiar  to  each  ;  except  that,  as  the  liabits  of  the  uigbtiagale  ore 
particularly  reserved  and  unsocial,  and  as  he  lakes  his  repose  in 
the  day-ttme,  his  cage  wa&  v^"^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  comer,  and  covered 
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over  wtih  branches,  while  the  doorwas  tied  just  to  such  dimensions 
ax  to  let  him  pass  and  to  exchide  the  larger  birds ;  and  in  that 
flolitude  he  passed  atray  many  hours  of  the  day,  probably  medi-^ 
tatinp, — why  not? — iho  subjects  of  his  most  sweet  liarmonies. 
I  borrow  *.hat  word,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  of  uielmlics, 
from  M.  de  Lamartine;  because,  whether  from  mental  associaliou 
or  not  with  his  exquisite  "  harmonies,"  there  is  to  rae  a  charm,  an 
enchantment,  a  crcntive  power  in  the  very  word  that  seems  to 
produce  tliat  which  it  is  only  intended  to  express.  The  canaries 
had  several  cages,  with  a  complete  ittyetfe  in  each:  and  not  the 
least  interesting  of  my  obsorvfilions  was  that,  wbiic  all  the  other 
cages,  except  that  of  the  nightingale,  became  in  turn  usurped  by 
each  and  all,  these  were  inviolably  respected,  oven  when  it  was 
not  the  breeding  season. 

My  blackbird, — my  beautiful,  ray  proud,  my  splendid  Leo, — 
bow  do  I  yet  see  thy  bright  golden  eye  revolving  and  kindling 
at  my  approach !  and  how  does  my  ear  yet  vibrate  to  thy  never 
failing  suhitation  of  "  brnt?  min  ie  redo  /?/"*  and  my  heart, 
with  Uiy  melancholy  "  Aw/,  A*>^*'  almost  a  sob,  when  I  passed 
thee  by  ;  and  which  has  so  often  bronght  me  away  fmm  niher 
occupations  to  take  my  place  beside  thy  cage,  with  a  book  or 
ray  work.  When  the  weather  was  too  hot  or  loo  cold  for  me  to 
slay  ranch  in  the  aviary,  I  sometimes  brought,  now  one  now 
another,  sometimes  more  of  the  birds  into  the  rooms  I  occupied. 
On  these  occasions  the  cages  were  placed  on  tlie  broad  sill  nf 
llic  bay  window  of  the  immense  mlon  ;  and  the  songs  which  that 
blackbird  pourc<l  forth  from  thence  were  heard  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles;  being  poured  down  into  that  cup  of  beauty,  whose 
sides  enclosing,  prevented  their  dispersion.  In  England  we  say 
the  blackbird's  whistle  may  be  fancied  into  "come  hither,  come 
hither!**  in  Italy  il  is  inlerjtreted  into  *' bene  mio  Ie  veJof* 
and,  with  such  assiduous  teaching  as  my  IjCO  received  in  bis  lisp- 
ing days  from  the  kindt'St,  best,  and  most  guileless  of  all  the  old 
priests  that  ever  exercised  their  paternal  bumps  upon  "  dumb 
animals,"  if  indeed  those  who  discourse  sweet  music  can  bo  called 
dumb,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make  the  interpretation  elear, 
even  to  a  stranger's  ear.  I  must,  however,  mention  that  besidc» 
this  human  teaching,  Leo*8  song  was  far  more  varied,  and  ilterefore 
still  more  agreeable  tlian  that  of  blackbirds  in  general  in  tlieir 
native  stale;  in  which  state  I  believe  each  species  of  bird  adheres 
as  strictly  to  the  notes,  as  to  the  habits  of  its  kind;  whereas,  ex- 
cluded from  those  natural  associates,  and  forming,  if  not  friend- 
ships, at  least  intimacies  and  companionship  with  others,  and 
constantly  hearing  their  notes,  each,  while  preserving  tlie  generic 
Jond,  (IS  it  were,  of  llieir  own  song,  modifies  and  diversines  the 
variations  with  those  of  others,  so  as  infinitely  to  improve  each 
other. 

Tlirougb  the  large  saitm  I  was  obliged  to  pass  inlo  my  own  par- 
ticular English  sitting  room,  as  I  loved  to  call  it,  having  fitted  it  up 

•  My  treasure  I  I  behold  ygu—yei! 
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in  Knglish  style,  and  I  think  I  may  with  truth  aver,  that  Dever, 
altboagh  my  Leo's  cage  was  ever  replete  with  everything  that  coold 
contribute  to  his  healtli  or  happiness — never  did  I  once  enttf  tki 
fniion  without  his  beautiful  head  being  stretched  fonvard,  and  bit 
bright  glance  sent  out  sidcways.to  ascertain  if  it  was  I  who  cnli'redl, 
and,  when  he  was  convinced,  withoat  receiring  the  wclcoi 
salute  I  have  above  mentioned,  followed  by  the  note  of  lam 
tion  as  I  passed  on.  I  well  remember  ono  day  that  I  bad  the 
liouour  of  a  morning  visit  from  one  who  now'  sits  in  rule  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country^  his  being  so  struck  with  the  nnmistakallf 
reproachful  lamentations  of  my  bird,  as  I  withdrew  my  attention 
from  him  to  bestow  it  on  my  cultivated  friend,  whose  conversation 
was  a  treat  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  kind  heart  and  poetic 
temperament  not  enduring  to  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one  or 
anything;,  that  he  arose  and  insisted  on  terminating  his  visit  for 
the  time,  saying  in  accents  that  came  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  "  I 
would  there  were  anything  on  earth,  even  a  bird,  to  love  mc  as  tbnt 
bird  loves  you."  These  lines  will  probably,  nay  certainly,  never 
meet  bis  eye,  and  yet  I  cannot  resist  tlm  indulgence  to  my  ova. 
feelings  of  saying,  "  If  thou  art  not  loved  by  all  who  know  thdiH 
as  thou  couldst  in  tliy  high-toned  imagination  desire,  it  is  bccaiJB^ 
few  arc  capable  of  believing,  still  fewer  of  understanding  the  depthi 
of  benevolence,  of  Christian  charity,  and  practical  goodneu  thai 
combine  with  talent  so  brilliant  and  poetic  as  thine  own  f* 

There  was  a  beautiful  garden  close  to  the  house,  and  to  that 
garden  my  Leo  was  jJmost  daily  permitted  to  take  his  flight ; 
sometimes  from  the  window,  sometimes  from  the  cage  carried  out 
before  the  hall-door,  and  sometimes  fulloning  me  step  by  ^tcp 
down  the  stairs  like  a  Hog  I  and  never  once  in  the  course  of  two 
summers  did  he  extend  his  Bight  one  perch  beyond  ;  although  tbd 
view  from  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  from  whence  he  used  la 
answer  to  any  well-known  voice,  and  sometimes  lei  himself  drup 
prone  down  by  my  side,  as  I  sat  beneath,  might  well  have  temj)lwl 
him  to  do  so.  He  liked  one  of  the  servants  heller  than  the  rcsl, 
the  one  who  always  cleaned  out  the  aviary,  brought  the  water,  Ac, 
and  it  became  that  man's  office  to  bring  him  home  in  the  even- 
ings when  I  was  generally  engaged.  Although  there  can  be  littla 
doubt  that  in  lliosedelicious,  dewy,  balmy  evenings  of  burning  days 
his  perch  iu  the  very  heart  of  a  fragrant  orange  or  a  pomegranate 
tree  was  infmitcly  preferable  to  his  cage  or  aviaiy,  yet  never  did 
be  refuse  to  betray  his  liidiiig  place  by  answering  to  the  well- 
known  whistle  or  call  of  his  name;  and  after  more  or  less  coiinet- 
ting  from  tree  to  tree,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  but 
never  further  or  higher  than  to  invito  pursuit,  and  tomicnl  hit 
pursuer,  never  did  he  fail  finally  to  hop  iutu  his  cage  and  suiTcc 
himself  to  be  carried  home.  ^^ 
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